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OF TUB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^OR January. 1884. 


The Alonthly Greneral Meoiinw of the Asiatic Society of Bengal vraa 
held on Wednesday, the 2nd January, 1884, at 9 p. m. 

The ITon’ble H. J. Beynolds, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last nieetiug wore road and confirmed. 

Tlie following presentations were announced : — 

1. From the Madras Government, — A Sketch ctf the Dynasties of 
Southern India, by R. Sewell. 

2. From the Bengal Government, — Arcllmological Survey of India 
Reports, Vol, XVI. 

B. From M. J. Scott, Fsq,, — South Australia : its History, Pro- 
ductions and Natural Resources, by J. P. Stow. 

4. From the Deutsche Morgenlandischc Gescllschaft, — Indischa 
Studien, Vol. XVI. 

5. From the Author, — The Maldivc Islands, by H. C. P. Bell. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were bal lotted for and elected (3j*dinary Moinbors : 

1. Dr. G. Bidic. 

2. Babii Rai Sohun Lall. 

The following gentleman is a candidate for election at the next moot- 

iug: 

Major A. 0. Bigg-Withcr, proposed by F. E. Pargiter, Esq., C. S., 
seconded by T. D. Bcighton, Esq., C. S. 

following gentlemen liave intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society : 

H. C. Levinge, Esq., C. K. 

C. Robertson, Esq., C. S. 

. Dr. W. K. Waller. 
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Centenary Honorary Members. 


[Jan., 


. T])e PiiESiPENi sUitod thnt sonic doubts liad been expressed whether 
the Rules of’ t he Society permitted of the election of six spccml Oentenaiy 
Honorary Members in addition to the normal number of 30 Honorary 
Members. The Council were, however, of opinion that, as the Centenary 
celebration was a special event not contemplated in the Rules, the 
special course rccoinmc*udcd by the Council might bo adopted, if ap])roved 
at a Geneinl Meeting of Ihe Socioiy. He therefore asked the meeting ta 
expi-ess its approval of the course i)roposcd. 

The pr()[)osal was unanimously approved. The President then afh- 
iiounced that Hie Council recommend(}d the following six gentlemen for 
election as Special Centenary JfonoraryMennbcrs for the reasons specified: 

1. James Proseot Joule, LL. D., F. R. S., discoverer of the laws of 
the evolution of heat, of the indnetiou of niagm^iism by electi-ic currents, 
of the nieelianieal equivaliuit of heat, and the origiiuitor of tlio Kinetic 
Theory of Gases. He was presented by the Royal Society in 18*50 with its 
medal, and in 1870 with tlui Copley* medal, for his experimental researcdics 
on the dynamical theory of heat. Fie is in receipt of a Civil List pension 
in recognitioji of his eminent scientific achievements and valuable dis- 
coveries. 

2. Professor Dr. l^lrnst Hacked, TJnivei'sity of Jena, for his morpho- 
logical and cmbryological discoveries, and bis many valimble papers on 
the Metlnsai and other forms of sea and fresh water animals. 

3. Charles Meld rum, M. A., F. R. S., F. R. A. S, F^ort Louis, 
Maiiritiu.s, on account of his valuable researches into the moteoi’ology cif 
the Indkii Ocean. 

4. A. n. Sayce, Deputy Professor of Compai'afivo Philology' in the 
University of Oxford, on account of liis distinguished services to Com[)am- 
tive Philology goncrsilly, and espcciallj^ to the knowledge of the Assj-’i'inii, 
Accadian and llittite languages. 

5. E. Senart, Member of tlic Institute of France, on account of Itis 
distinguished services to Pali Scholarship, especially in the dociphennent 
of the ancient inscriptions of Asoka, and in editing Pali and Gatha texts. 

6. Professor Monier Williams, Poden Pi ofes,sor of Sanskiit in the 
University of Oxford and founder of the Indian Institute in the same 
University, on account of his distingiiished survices to tlie interests, 
literary and social, of India, and his valuable grammatical and lexicogra- 
phic contributions to Sanskrit Philology. 

The PiiEsiDEM also announced that the Sj)ecial Centenary meeting, 
at which these gentlemen would be elected Honorary Members, and the 
Review of the Society’s Researches dining the Century of its existence 
would be presented to the Society, would be held on the 15th January at 
7-30 P. M., and would be followed by the Centenary Dinner, at which 
H. E. the Viceroy had kindly consented to be present, at 8 p. M. 
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1884.] V. A. Smith — The Nandindgari character. 

Tile following coins have boeu acquu‘ed under the Treasure Trove 
Act : * . ■ 

8 sih er coins of Menander from the Commissioner and Supennteu- 
dcnt, Amritsar Division. 

Tlie SiJCitJiTARY read a letter from Mr. W. A. Hoi well of Quebec, 
tjianking the Society for presenting him with tlie numbers of tJic 
Journal and Pi-oceedings containing an account of Mr. IJayne’s excava- 
tiiAis on the site of Old Port VV^illiam, of which the following is an 
extract : 

“ I have soine fine old 2 )ortraifs (believed to lie by Reynolds) of ‘ The 
Governor’ <aiid family ; one of them is a full length portmit of my honoured 
ancestor, superintending the building of the rnonuinont erected by liim 
at Calcutta, to connnomorate the cata.st roplie of 20th June, 115(5, with 
a view of ‘ Port William’ in the distanc<#. I liavo also oiuj of his mother 
Sarah Holwell, wlio was burned in her bed at tlio age of 10*2 ! 1 lifive also 

the original * Grant of Arms’ (dated 7tb December 17(>2) to Governor 
Holwell, ill which the ancient family crest (a Goat) is Ifcplaccd by a 
‘demi-maii, ropresontiiig Stiraja Dowla &c.* ” 

The PiiKSiDiiiN'i’ stilted that a letier would be written to Mr. Holwell 
asking liini to oljlige the Society by obtaining a photograph of the por- 
trait of Governor Hcdwell rcfcn*ed to. 

The FiTiLOLoutciL Sjscuetvky read the following note by Mr. V. A. 
Smitli on tlie Najidinagari^’haractor. 

“ Tlio South Tiidian form of the Nbigari character, as current in 
modern times, usually goes by (he name of Xaudinilgari, a luiiue which is 
quite as difricult to account for as Dcvjiiiagari. The Naudiiiagari is 
directly derived from the North Indian Devaiiagun of about the eleveiitli 
dfentuiy, but it is from the type that jirevailed at JJonares and in the 
west, and not from the Gauri or iJongali.’’*' 

“It occurs to me tha(. the name of this character may be derived from 
that of I he ci(y Niindinagai-a on the Godaveri, which is uiontioiied in many 
of Lljc Saiichi dedicatory inscriptions, and which seems to be the samo 
as the modern Naader, and the Naiidigera of the Dombay cave inscrip- 

tioiis.f 

“ This explanation is admittedly no more tliau a gness, but it has at 
least^a plausible appearance.” 

* Burnell, Elements of S. Tmlinn Palreofrraphy, 2n(l edition, p. 52. 
t Cmiidngliam, .\rc‘h. Tl(*ports, Vol. X, p. 50, witli reforeiitio io Journal, Bomb. 

Br. B. A. S. Vol. V, p. 53. 
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C. J. Roigers — Some coins of Banjit Deo. 

Mr. F. E. Pargitkr remarked, that the proposed derivation would, 
according to the rules of Sanskrit Gi’ammar, require the form ndndinagariy 
instead of nandindtjari. 

Dr. Hokrnle added that the word occun-ing in the Bombay cave in- 
scidptions is not na/nh‘(/prn, the name of a town, but ndh'gera, ‘ a cocoanut 
tree* (see Indian Antiquary^ Vol. XII, p. 27). 

The following papers were read — 

1. Some coins of Ban jit Deoy King of Jummii a hundred years ago. — By 
CiiAiiLES J. Rougkrs, Vrincipal^ Normal College, Amritsar. 

(A\>siract.) 

In the iirsl year of the j)veseiit century llanjit Singh, “ the Lion of 
the Pfinjilb,^’ conquered IjuIioi*. For many year's after tliat event he 
was constmitly cno'mrcd in siihdulii^ the whole of the cities and states of 
the i^aiijab, and his name and fame seem to have fdtof^cthev hidden the 
name of a better man, who boi'e the name of Ranjit Deo and who ruled 
in the hill state of Juminu or Jummuii. Mr. C. .1. Rodgers gives extract b 
from various historical works regar ding Ranjit Deo, showing that ho 
was a wise administrator and a just judge. The time in whieli lie lived 
was one of utter lawlessness, but yet his little state was the abode of 
peace and safety, and his capital received tiie name of Dar iiJ Aman”, 

1. €., the “ Gate of Safet} .” Mr. Rodgers has been able to obtain only 4 
coins which can be ascribed to Ranjit Deo. The first was sti’uek.at 
Jummu ill tbe name of Shall Alam II, the blind king of Dchli, and is 
dated 119G A. II., the 24th year of Sluih A'lam’s reign. Shortly after, 
ill the 27th year of Shah Alam’s reign, Mr. Hoclgers finds that Ran jit Deo 
began striking coins ill Jummu in his own name. On iliesc coins ho 
uses the Sambat^’car, but, strange to say, still retains the year of the reign 
of Shah Alani, and be places on liis coins the syiidiol of iTiqrerial power — 
the umbrella, so frecjueiitly oecui*ring on the coins of that Suzerain. ^ 

Tliis paper will be publislied in full in the Journal, Part I. 

2. A peculiar atraosplieric 'phenouienon observed on several days after sun- 
set and before sunrise in the Punjab. — By J. Bridges Lee, M. A. 

Barr.-at-law, F.G.S., F.Z.S., F.C.S., <tc 

Most people in Lahore, and also probably in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of the Punjab, hfive had their attention arrested by the vciy beauti- 
ful evening glow which lias lately tilled the western sky at sunset and 
shortly after. The glow has been iiotiecablc for several days past and 
was especially beautiful on Sunday last. The whole western sky has 
been seen to be full of light, the tints varying from green through yellow, 
orange and red. These tints have succeeded each other in the order of 
the colours of the spectrum, though the colours are not pure in the sense 
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that the colours seen through a spectroscope are pure. The remarkable 
circumstance about the plienomenon is that the more refrangible tints 
were visible nearest to tlie horizon and the less refrangible tints above. 

No explanation has, I believe, ever been offered to account for this 
peculiar atmospheric phenomenon, and, so far as I am aware, the phenome- 
non itself has not been noticed in any standard work of science. The 
v^flr beautiful orange and golden sunsets which are so common during 
the rainy season have of course often been noticed, and the explanation 
commonly offered is simple atid satisfactory. The cliief facts noticeable 
about a rosy sunset arc that the atmosphere is charged with moisture, 
and the deeper and less refrangible colours are found nearest to the 
horizon. All other tints may bo visible at various angular elevations and 
all shades of colour, which are often beautiful beyond description, arc 
reflected from and transmitted by the clouds which commonly accompany 
such a sunset. The colours arc known to he due to the presence of 
aqueous vapour and of very tiny globules of water diffused through and 
suspended in the atmosphere. Violet waves which have the smallest 
am])litudc are first arrested a7)d partly quenched and pjfrtly diffused. 
Afterwards, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange and red in tlie reverse order 
of the s])ectrum. All are arrested and scattered more or less, but the most 
refrangible lays pro relatively most affecled, while the longer and larger 
waves force theii’ way tlirougli. It follows that Avlicrc the sun’s rays 
have had to pass through tlie densest masses of vapoiu*- charged atmo- 
sphere the least refrangible rays will pre]K)iKleraie. The layer nearest to 
the earth w'ill generally most densely charged, and will present the 
greatest thickness of air for the sun’s rays to traverse, and the sun itself 
and the western horizon will often appear of a deej) blood-red colour. 
Higher up the colours will be orange and yellow, or, if the atmosphere is 
not highly charged, the horizon itself may appear orange or yellow, from 
tj^c fact that the yello^ and orange nivs are abundant, and the yellow 
rays which lie nearest, to the centre of the visible speetrnra affect our eyes 
more powerfully than the less refrangible red which lies near the lower 
limits of visual sensation. Other tints which are visible on such occa- 
sions arc due to the bandying about of variously tinted light from cloud 
to cloud and the various effects of disj^ersion, absorption and i^efinction. 
These remarks, however, all rc?fer to the well known appearances which 
always accompany a fine sunset in the rainy season, and they are only 
referred to for the puiqiose of drawing attention to the chief points of 
diffoAnce between such a sunset and such a glow as we have Litely seen in 
the western sky. A different explanation is needed for wlmt is quite a 
different plienomenon, and I would suggest tluit the time explanation may 
poi'lia[is be elicited from a consideration of the different cux^unistances 
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u nder which the pheiionionon appears. First, it may be noticed that for 
a succession of days we have had an absolutely unclouded sky. Secondly, 
there has not been for stiiiie days a breath of wind to stir the atmosphere. 
Now during all this time steady evaporation has been going on from the 
surface of tho idains and the aqueous vapour in obedience to the ordinary 
laws of gaseous diffusion has been steadily diffusing upw’ards through the 
aimosjdiere, so that the state- of relative saturati(^n of the upper layera 
the atmosphere has been steadily approaching the state of saturation of 
the layers immediately below. Now, in this condition of affairs, when*thc 
sun dips towards tlic western horizon, and tlie cooling effects of radiation 
commence to prc])()iiderate over tlu* beating effects of the sun’s rays, the 
upper stj-ata of aipieous vapour will Ic cooled to the condensation point 
before tlie lower layers. Tlic reasons why tliis slumld he so will be clear 
to any ]K'rsou who lias sufticiently consideied the laws of radiation and 
selective absorption. The lay(‘r*in inmiediate contact with tlie earfli w’ill 
form the oidy exception to tlie g(;nera I rule, w hicli othei wise will a])]>Iy 
to the W’hole thickness of t be atniospbcre. 7'bo ('aitli as a solid body 
radiates b.cat’of cveiy degree of refrimgibility within a very wdde range, 
the upper limit of wJiieh appears to stop short of the visible spectrum. 
Aqueous vn])our, as svell as the gases and vaj onrs wliicli mixed together 
form the atinosplierc, exercise selective absoi*])ti()Ti as h) certain ])orlions 
of this radiant energy which chance to synclii'onise w ifli the several vibra- 
tory peiiods of their se\ oral molecules, hut the remaining vibrations all 
pass freely through the air which is for tiiem a iierfcctly diatliennanoua 
medium. It follows that the outer and expored sin faces of flic ciirtli get 
rapidly cooled by ladiation, and the layers of aij* in immediate contact 
with such surfaces get (joidcd by conduction. If (lie surfaces of contact 
are below the temjierature of condensation which coiTcsjxmds with the 
tlien hygroinetric state of tlie atmosplicro in immediate proximity to 
those surfaces, dew is deposited and siibseipiently* fresh vapour diffuses 
dowmvards, and is in its turn condensed and so on. These obser\\'itiona 
apply only to layers in the immediate iicighboui hood of tlie earth. At 
greater heights tlie conditions are quite different. There all heat vibra- 
tions radiated from water sui-faces and all imliAtcd vibrations frani solid 
surfaces which synchroiiise with tho vibratory periods of the molecules 
of water will be arrested by those molecules and tho effect will he to tend 
to maintain tlicm in the gaseous state. This effect will he prograssive and 
will be greatest at lower levels and least at higher levels. Now besided 
the radiation from the earth which wo have been considering there ia 
radiation from the atmosphere and from every particle in it. Uadiation 
from the upper layers is least checked by selective ahsorptioji and the 
upper layers arc also least heated by radiant energy from below, so that 
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thej will be the most rapidly cooled, and the first condensation of water 
to form fine mist of watery globnles or ioe cjy^staJs, will be there. This 
► condensation of the aippermost layers once oonimencod will continue, and 
the tiny globules or crystals will grow in dimensions and in number, while 
at the same time condensation will be proceeding in a downward direc- 
tion through successive layers of the atmosphere. Now if tliis theoreti- 
cal account of what should occur in a still and cloudless atmosphere 
roprcsenitB what actually does occur, the explanation of the phenomeno^h 
whitjh wc started by describing is not fai* to seek and is in perfect accordance 
witli the ordinary cxplar»aiion of a rosy sunset. The luys which reach 
tht^ eye after ti'avellLng mostly through the lower layers of the atmosphere 
wiU have lost least by absorption or diffusion, and the loss of violet, blue 
and green will become grtiater in proportion as more of the upper layers 
arc traversed before the light reaches our eyes. Tlie lowermost limit 
which 1 observed last Sunday’ was, as abewe stated, green. The gi’een was 
a yellow green and shaded oil’ into bright yellow. I am incjluaod to think 
that the greenish tinge was due to the blue background of the sky ; which 
was ill fact visible tbrougb the yellow haze. Higher up there would ap- 
jiear to liavc been a denser glare and the blue background would appear 
to have been completely obscured. Above that the yellow shixded off 
through orange iisLo red, which giadually faded off through purple towards 
the dai’k blue (if the sky. The puj’ple 1 consider also to be due to the 
fact that the blue sky was pjirlialJy visible through the faint pcriphei*al 
red. 

^ Postscript. 

The above observations were written in the first week of November 
when the ])lienuiiiciKin was particularly well marked. Since then the 
same ai)])carance has been observed seveinl times apparently over wide 
areas and many letters have been written to the newspapers referring 
tlie peculiar after-glow and advancing various theories, some of them 
veiy wild and farfetched. Ksi)C(;ially was it suggested tlait the phenomo- 
noii might be conneeted Avith volcanic dust su])posed to have been distri- 
buted with marvellous uniformity through the upper layers of the atino- 
si)licre, and over tens of thousands of scpiare miles of superficial area. 
Without going the length of suggesting that such an explanation must, 
in the particular instances referred to, be necessarily unsound or incoiTect, 
I would urge that the exjdanation above givcui is more rational and more 
simple. We know of course that there are authentic instances on record 
whefe volcanic dust has been distinctly tmeed to a distance of some Imn- 
dreds of miles from a centre of volcanic eruption, but in such case^ well- 
marked air-currents have had much to say to the distribution, and any- 
thing like a uniform distTibniion of dust through the atniosj»here a thou- 
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sand or two miles from the centre of emption is at least improbable^ and we 
may well require some specific confirmation of such a theory. I observed 
•with particular care that during the continuance of the phenomenon in * 
these parts there was not a breath of wind stirring. So soon as wind 
came, the exceptional appearance vanished, and gave place to the ordinary 
well known after-glow wliere the deeper tints were nearest to the horizon ; 
this appearance is common always in the cold weather, and it is seen bdst 
at times when the atmospherc is most free from dust, L e., shortly after 
the cessation of the rains. Naturally any agitation of the atmosphero 
would tend to disturb such a state of distribution as would result from 
complete quiescence under the influence of steady upward diffusion of 
vapour and uniform radiation through a uniformly unclouded atmosphere. 

A reference to the Meteorological Reports of the time will, 1 believe, show 
that thoi’c was a complete absence of cloud and wind over very extensive 
areas, and the laws of radiation, Selective absorption, diffusion and conden- 
sation of vapour tell us that, under such conditions, progressive condensa- 
^on of vapour, beginning in the higher layers of the atmosphere and extend- 
ing gradually downwards, should happen. Our knowledge also of the effects 
of diffused cloud composed of particles whose diameters are comparable 
to the amplitudes of light vibrations tolls us that if the distribution of 
water-jm'ticles was in fact what well-established theory sliowcd it should bo» 
then the light effects observed were those which experience and equally 
sound theory would dictate. 
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Allahabad. Punjab Notes and Queries, — ^Vol. I, No. 3. 

Baltimore. American Chemical Journal,— Vol. V, No. 5. 

Berlin. Entomologischo Zcitschrift,^ — Vol. XXVII, No. 2. 

Bordeaux. Societo de Geographic Commercialc, — Bulletin, No. 22. 
Calcutta. Indian Meteorological Memoirs, — ^Vol. TI, Part 2. 

, , ^ — . United Service Institution of India, — Journal, Vol. XII, 
No. 67. 
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Goloii4)o. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, — Journal, 1882. 

. . Proceedings, 1882. • . 

Lahore. Anjuman-i-Panjab, — Journal (English Section), Vol. Ill, Nos 
50-52. 

London. Academy, — Nos. 603-605. 

— m . Athenaeum, — Nos. 2926 and 2928. 


. Institution of Civil Engineers, — Minutes and Proceedings, Vol. 

LXXIV. 

. . . Subject Index, Vols. LIX-LXXIV 

. Institution of Mechanical Engineers, — Proceedings, No. 3, 


July, 1883. 

. Nature, :~Vol. XXIX, Nos. 734-736. 

. Royal Asiatic Society, — Journal, Vol. XV, Part 4, October, 


1883. 

. Royal Gcograpliical Society, —Proceedings, Vol. V, No. 2, No- 
vember, 1883. 

. Statistical Society, — Journal, Vol. XLVI, Part 3, September, 


1883. 


Paris. Revue Politique et Litteraire, — Vol. XXXII, No. 23. 

. Societo de G^nginphie, — Conipte rendu dcs seances, Nos. 15-16. 

St. Petersburg. ‘Russian Geographical Society, — Isvcstiya, Vol. XIX, 
No. 3. 

Vienna. Ornitliologisclicr Verein, — Mitthcilungen, Vol. VII, No. 2. 

Zagreb. Arkeologickoga Druztva, — Viestnik, Vol. V, No. 4. 

• • 

j^AMPHLET, 

jtresented by the Author, 

Bell, U. C. P. Tlic^Maldive Islands : an account of the Physical Fea- 
tures, Clinuito, History, Inhabitants, Productions, and Trade. Fcp. 
Colombo, 1883. 

JVllSCELLANEOUS j^RESENTATIONS. 

Arehffiological Survey of India Reports, Vol. XVI. 8vo. Calcutta, 1883. 
Annual Report on Emigration from the Port of Calcutta to British and 
Foreign Colonies for 1882-83. Fcp. Calcutta, 1883. 

Report on the Administration of the Salt Department for the year 
1882-83. Fcp. Calcutta, 1883. 

Indian Forester, — Vol. IX, No. 11, November, 1883. 

Benoal Goveknment. 

Indische Studicn, Vol. XVI, 8vo. Leipzig, 1883. 

Deut. Morgenlaxdischk Gksellschaft. 
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Annual Report on the Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries in the ]|ladras 
Pi’esidcticy for the year 1882. Fcp. Madras, 1888. 

Sewell, Robert. A Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India. 4to. 
Madras, 1883. 

Madras Government. 

Stow, J. P. South Australia, its Histoiy, Productions, and Natuml P» 0 - 
sources, written for the Calcutta Exhibition. 8vo. Adelaide, 1888. 

H. J. Scott, Esq. 

e 

JPeriodicals J^urchased. 

Berlin. Deutsche Littemturzeitung, — Vol. IV, Nos. 40, 42-44. 

Cassel. Botanisches Ceiitndblatt, — Vol. XVI, Nos 8-5. 

Gottingen. GelchHe Anzcigen, — Nos. 4G-48. 

* — . Nachrichten, — Nos. 11-12. 

Leipzig. Hesperos, — Vol. Ill, Nos. oO-GO. 

. Litemriscluis Cciitmiblatt, — No.s. 4.8-4.'3. 

London. Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. XII, No. 71, 
November, 1888. 

. Chemical News, —Vol. XLVIII, Nos. 1252-1254. 

. Entomologist, — Vol. XVI, No. 24G, November, 188.8. 

. Entomologists’ Monthly Magazine, — Vol. X*X, No. 284, No- 
vember, 1883. 

. Ibis, — Vol. I, No. 1, October, 1888. 

. Journal of Botany,— Vol. XXl, No. 251, November, 1888. 

. Journal of Science, — Vol. V, No. IIP, November, 1888. 

. London, Edinbiirgli and Dublin Pliilo.sopiiieal Magazine, — Vol. 

XVI, No. 101, November, 1888. 

. Messenger of Matliematie.s, — Vol. XT II, No. 5, September, 

1883. 

, Ninctecritb Century, — Vol. XTV, No. 81, Novembe.r, 1888. 

. Publishers’ Circular,— -Vol. XLVI, No. 1108. 

. Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, -Vol. XXTII, No. 

92, October, 188.8. j? 

. Society of Arts, — Journal, Vol. XXXIT, Nt)s. 1G18-1G20. 

Paris. Comptes Rendus, —Vol. XCVTI, Nos. 20-22. 

. Revue Criti<iue, —Vol. XVI, No.s. 47 and 49. 

. Revue dcs deux Mondes, — ^Vol. LX, No. 8. 

. Revue Scientifique, — Vol. XXXI I, Nos. 21-28. 

^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Fausboll, V. The Jataka together with its Commenbiry. Edited. Vol. 
III. 8vo. London, 1883. 
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OodwiN’Austen’s Land and Fresh Water Mollnsca of India. Text, 
Part*IV. 4to. London, 1883. • . 

Meteb, Georq Hermann von. The Oi^ns of Speech and their applica- 
tion in the formation of articulate sounds. 12mo. London, 1883. 

The Bncyclopffldia Britannica. Vol. XVI. 4to. Edinburgh, 1883. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the htli March, 1884, at 9 p. m. 

H. Blanb’OKD, hJsQ., F. R. S., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last mooting wore road and confirmed. 

The following’ presentations were announced: — 

I. Prom the Authors, Compilers, tV:c.,--(l) Ratiia-Rahasya, by Dr. 
Ram Das Son ; (2) Al])habetical Index to C. Marvin^s Works, <tc. No. Ill, 
by Major W. F. Go wan ; (3) Saturated stcain the motive power in Vol- 
canoes and Ktarthqunkes ; gi*oat impoi-tanco of Flcctricity, by R. A. 
Peacock ; (4) Field and Garden cro[)S of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oiiflh, Part II, by J. F. Dutliie and J. 13. Fuller ; (5) The Coins of 
the Andhms, by Fdward Thomas ; (G) Data obtained from Solar Physics 
and Karthqiisike Commotions, apjdiod to elucidato Locust Jifultiplication 

^gid Migration, by A. 14. Swiuton. 

2. From tho Government, N.AV. Provinces, — Statistical, Descrip- 
tive and Histurieal nceount of the North-Western Provinces of India, 
Vol. IX, by F. 11. Fisher. 

3. From St. Xavier's College Observatory,— Observations from 
July to December, 1883, 

4. From tlio Curator of Ancient Muiiunieuts in India, — Second 
Report, for 1882-83. 

5. From the British Museum, — Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the 
British Museum, Vol. VTIT. 

6. From tho Meteorological Reporter to tho Government of India, 

— Rainfall Chart of India, in two sheets. 

7. From Prince Roland Bonaparte, — Collection Anthropologique 
du Prince Roland Bonaparte ; Kalmouks. (Photographs.) 

'vrrn Puh^^e t^bfary / 

— • ^ M I, 
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. The following gentlomcii duly proposed and seconded at tl^e last 
meeting were ballottcd for and elected Ordinary Members ; 

1. Ilon’ble Sir A. Colvin, K. C. M. G. 

2. J. Iloldsworth- Fisher, Esq. 

3. J. Hooi)er, Esq., C. S. 

4. A. P. Mac Donnell, Esq., C. S. 

5. H. H. Risley, Esq., 0. S. 

6. Lt.-Col. Charles Swinlioo. 

7. Hon’ble Col. S. T. Trevor, R. E. 

8. Nawab Ali Kadcr Syed. 

9. Iliissan Ali Mii-za Rahadiir. 

The following gentlemen arc candidates for election at the next 
meeting : 

John Parry Scotland, Esq., C. E., Executive Engineer, Ruxnr, pro- 
posed by T. F. Peppd, Es(|., seconded by the Uon'ble 11. .1. Reynolds. 

Edmund F. Mondy, Es(p, F. C. S., A. R. S. M., proposed by H. B. 
Medlicoti', Esq., seconded by A. W. Crofl., Esq. 

Major H. 11. Cole, R. E., i)roposcd by II. F. Blanford, Esq., seconded 
by Major W. F. Prideaux. 

The Secretary reported tliat Major J. Q. Van Soniercn liad intima- 
ted his desire to Avithd»‘aw from the Society. 

The Council reported that the TIon’l)lc H. J. Reynolds had been 
elected a Tru.stec of the Indian Mu.seum on bclialf of the Sociely, in tlio 
place of Mr. J. Eliot ^\ho had resigned. 

The SrcRtiTAKY read the names of the following gentlemen appointed 
to servo on the several CoTuniiltees during tlie ensuing year. 

Finance Commitirv. • 

Dr. Rjijcndralsila ^fitra. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

J. Westland, Esq. 

Alex. Pedlcr, Esq. 

J. C. Douglas, Esfj. 

B. F. T. Atkinson, Esq. 

Library Committee, 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. •- 

Dr. D. Waldio. 

Major J. Waterhouse. 

A. W. Croft, Esq. 

Dr. Mohendralal Shear. 
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Qr. D. D. Cunningham. 

Babu Pran Nath Pandit. 

Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. 

El) ilulogica I Co )nmittee. 

Dr. Kajendmlala Mitra. 

Navvab Abdul Latif Khan Baliadiir. 

Rev. K. M. Banerjea. 

J. Bcames, Esq. 

F. S. Grovvsc, Esq. 

Dr. G. Tliibaiit. 

0. J. Lyall, h^sii. 

G. A. Grierson, Es(|. 

Hon’ble J. O’Kiiiealy. 

Saynd Ahmad Khan, 0. S. T. 

Col. A. C. Toker. 

Nahiral Tllslorij Coinmiffee. 

H. B. Modlicotft, Ks(|. 

Dr. G. King. 

A. O. Huiric, Esq. 

S. Peal, lOsq. 

Dr. D. D, Cuiiningliain. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

R. D. Oldliani, Esq. 

L. do Nie^ville, Esq. 

E. F. T. Atkinson, Esq? 

Babu P. N. Bose. 

/ V/ //.s* lea I S c ten rr Co mm it ter. 

H. B. Mcdlicoit, Es(p 
Dr. 1). VValdie. , 

Major .1. Waterhousi?. 

Alex. Pcdicr, Esq. 

A. J. L. Cn])pel, Esq. 

F. Feilden, Es(|. 

Rev. Fr. E. La font. 

Dr. Mohendralal Sircar, 
tl. Eliot, Esq. 

Coins Commitleo. 

Hf- Rajondrahila Mitra. 

TTon’ble J. Gil)bs. 

Major General A. Cunningham. 

H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. 

Major W. F. Prideaux. 
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. 54 , Mr. Branford on the Krdkatoa Eruption. 

• History and Archaeology Committee. 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra. 

Hon’ble J. Gibbs. 

Major-General A. Cunniutirham. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

R. R. Bayne, Esq. 

J. Beames, Esq. 

Babu Pratapa Ch. Ghosha. 

F. S. Growse, Esq. 

Babu Praii Nath Pandit. 

H. Rivett-Cariiac, Estp 

Captain R. C. Temple. 

Amir All, Esq. 

E. F. T. Atkinson, E.sq, 

Mr. Blanfok’D cxliibited the autographic trace of the Calcutta 
barograph on the days 2t)ih — 80th August 1888, aiufalso reduced copies 
of those of a number of European and American observations on the 
same days, showingtlio effects of thn eruption of Krakatoa. lie remark- 
ed — At a meeting of tlio Royal Society on the IStli December, Mr. 
R. Scott brought before the Society the originals of the European 
barograra.s now exhibited, with 1 ‘cfercnco to certain disturbances of the 
barometer on the last days of August, and at the following meeting a 
note was read by General R. Strachey, an abstract of wlu’ch liad been 
piihlishcd in Nut it re, in which it was shown that these disturbances wero 
rofemble to the erupt ion of Krakatoa, and afford evidence that an explo- 
sion, which must have occurred at 9h. 82min. A. M. (Krakatoa local 
time) at the volcano, had produced a concussion in the atmosphere that 
had been propagated as an atmospheric wave not less than 3| times 
round the earth and with a rate of progress nearly equal to that of the 
sound wave, so that, while the bmneh of the wave moving from East to 
West completed a revolution in 86 h, 57 min., that from West to East 
accomplished the same distance in 85 a. 17 min. Tlic disturbance 
starting from Knikatoa siircad out as a circular wave exjiandiug to the 
dimensions of a grca,t circle, and then, contnieting again to the antipodes 
of Krakatoa, would e.xpand again from that point as a circular wave 
and return to its starting point and so on. As some of the European 
barograms bore evidence of four transits of one limb of the . wavo 
and three of the other limb, the wave must liave accomplished re- 
volutions before it became evanescent. 

Computing the rate of progress from the intervals between the suc- 
cessive transits of the waves, General StraoHey has determined the 
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time of the initial disturbance at Krakatoa at 9 h. 32 min. a. h. (Local 
mean time). There does not appear to be any record of any marked 
catastrophe at that hour, tliat which is especially noticed and described 
by the Captain of the Charles Bal (in a letter published in Nature on the 
6th December) having occurred at 11 h. 15 m. 

^Tho Calcutta curve shows the first transit of the wave in a very 
nihrked nmnner, viz,y beginning at 11 h. 54 min. A. M. (Cal. mean time). 
Now since ilie distance of Calcutta from Krakatoa measured on a great 
circle is 33'’ 11' or 2290 statute miles, an impulse starting from Krakatoa 
at 9 h. 32 min. (L. T.), if travelling through an atmosphere at a tem- 
perature of 80° with the velocity of the sound wave, would reach 
Calcutta at 11 h. 21 min. (C. AI. T.) If at the rate of 074 miles per 
hour, computed by (1 (moral Strachey from the intervals of the successive 
transits of the Mast to West Avave, it would reach Calcutta fWi 11 h. 
48 min. (C. M. T.) which accorded ver^ closely with the facts of the 
recoi’d. 

The subse(piciit transits of the wave ai*o not to bo identified with 
certainty in the C^alcutta tiuio. The second transit of the S. E. to 
N. W. limb of the wave should occur about 0 h. 51 min. A. M. of the 29th 
but there is Jiothiiig very marked here on the trace. There is a distur* 
bajico nearly 4 liodrs earlier, riz.^ at 8 li. 30 min. r. M. of the 28tli and a 
less definite disturbance beginning at 4 h. 30 min. f. m. of the same day. 
If this latter is th(i transit of the N. W, to S. E. limb of the wave, this 
would be 32 h. 6 min. from its origin, having accomplished an arc of 
320° 49' = 22509 statute mSes. At this I’ate it would complete its re- 
volution in 35 h. 22 min. Avhich agrees fairh" Avith General Strachoy’s 
computed rate of progress for the West to East limb of the wave. It is 
not improbable that the great Himalayan barrier which must be passed 
^ any wave sweeping from Kmkatoa over Calcutta, or vice versa, seri- 
ously interfered with the regular transinissioii of this portion of the 
wave. 

Mr. Eijot thought that the barometric ii’accs were very interesting 
and afforded the clearest indication of the effect of the volcanic explo- 
sion at Krakatoa. Tlie disturbance which gave rise to such a Avave, 
Avhich Avas propagated twice or thneo at least Avith Aa'siblc effect on the 
barometric column round the eartlj, must liavc been an enormous one, and 
was probably the first outburst Avlien the pent- up forces overcame the 
resistance of the cnist of tlie earth at the point of eruption. There Avas 
one point to which Air. Eliot wished to call attention, which was, that the 
velocity of propagation of a waA^c due to a great disturbance of the air 
was greater than that of an ordinary sound vA’^avo under similar condi- 
tions of temperature, Ac. Hence the assumption that the velocity of 
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transmission of this wave was the same as that of sound would only lead 
to an apin’oximate determination of the time of the great explosion at 
Knikatoa. If that could be determined exactly by the stoppage of some 
accurate clock in (lie immediate neighbourhood of the explosion, the ob- 
servations of tJie tiiiic when the wave passed over different stations 
might be usefully employed to determine the rate of propagation an 
atmosplierie wave due to a veiy^ great disturbance. This might hav/ a 
pinctical as well as a scientific value, as, for example, in the case of the 
propagation of a barometric fall due to the large atmospheric action over 
the central area of a eyeloiie, which would probably evidently bo propa- 
gated in a similar way ; or the sudden downnish of a mass of air, as 
perhaps occurs occasionally in nor’westors. 

The Rkv. F. Lafont, s. ,i. said that it would be interesting to know 
whether tliere wore any data about the result of the meeting of the cast 
and west parts of the waves. ‘It was a mat tor of chance whether these 
would Inferferp or not : if they had met in the same pliase, their coaleseenco 
niiglit account for the tri])le recurrence of the barometric disturbance, 
which had been noticed with some surprise by the Pr(‘sident. 


Mr. H. Rrvrrr-OAiiXAr exhibited a Buddhist rclic’casket, containing 
gold oj'nainentsaiul coins, dug out recently at Doraangnrh near (lorrnck- 
pore and read a paper on the sanu*, which will bo published in Part I of 
the Journal. 

Dr. IIoEKXLF exhibited some original Persian letters addressed by 
Lord Cornwallis and ol]ier.s to ojic of the wives of the Kmperor of Dellii 
at the cm I of last century. 

The following papcr.s were road — 

1. The Thconj of the Winter Bains of Northern India. — By H. P. 
Blanford, F. II. S. Meteorological Reporter to the Goeernment of India. 
(With Isobar ic Charts), 

(Abstract.) 

At first sight, the occurrcncf3 of rain in Northern India at the season 
when the N. F. or winter monsoon is at its heiglit, seotn.s to present a 
meteorological paradox. The well-known theory f)f the winter monsoon 
is that at that season the barometer stands highest in North W(^stem 
India where the air is cold am I dry, and lowest in tlio neighbourhood of 
the equator where it is warm and moist ; and lilicrefore, in accordance 
with elementary mechanical laws, the wind blows fi orii the former to 
the latter. But the preciiiilation of rain requires that the air should 
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have an^scending movement, and this can take place only over a region, 
of low barometer, towards which, therefore, the winds are pouring in. 
Hitherto no one has attempted the reconciliation of these apparently 
discrepant conditions. 

Since the establishment of a Meteorological department under the 
Government of India has rendered it possible to study the weather of 
Iiulia as a whole fi-om day to day, it has been my practice to investigate^ 
every case of cold weather rainfall in Northern India, amounting ’gene- 
rally to three or four in each year, and although maivy important points 
still remain for cluci^Iatioii, it is now at least possible to clear up many 
of the diiiicultics of the prol)lem, and to reconcile the apparent incon- 
sistencies. 

TJie cliarts wliicli accompany the paper show the distribution of at- 
mospheric j)rossuro and tho prevalent winds in the four months of the 
cold weather. Tliey exliibit many features in common. The region of 
highest baromct(;r is in tho Punjab and tho Indus valley, and from this 
an axis or ridgn of high pressure extends across Rajputana and Central 
India, having a trough of slightly lower pressure iu tho Gangetic plain 
and the Nortlicrii Punjab on tho one hand, and a much lower pressure in 
tho peninsula on tho oilier. The winter monsoon blows around tliis re- 
gion of higli pressiiro in an aiiticyeloiiic curve, i. c., in tho direction of the 
watch-hands, but in iJie Punjab and the Gangidic plain tlicro is but little 
movement of the air, tho av'orago rate being less than 2 miles an hour, and 
calms constitute about onc-third of the observations. Also it is shown 
by tho barometric registers tho Uimaloyaii hill stations, that that dis- 
tribution of pressure wliieli, on tlio ])lains, causes tho N. E. monsoon, 
docs not exist and is cv’on sliglitly reversed at an elevation of 7000 feet. 

ileuce in Neriliern Iiulia, tho state of things which produces tho 
jwmtor monsoon is restricted to a small height, and is then only an aver- 
age and jiot a. permanent condition ; and tlmt which chiclly characterizes 
the atmosphero is its stillness; a condition in wliich any local action, 
small and feeble as it maj' bo at first, may ovontuallj’ set ujd a distur- 
bance such as to revolutionize tho existing conditions. 

Tho cold weather rainfall is always the result of a local fall of the 
barometer, th(» fonnatiou of a barometric depression, which geuemlly 
appears first in the Puujab or Western Rajputana, and then moves 
eastwards. Towards and around this depression tho winds blow cyclo- 
nicallyt(t. e., against tho direction of tho clock- hands) and the winds from 
tho South, coming up charg(3d with vapour which they have collected 
from the warmer laud surfaco of tho peninsula and sometimes from the 
soa, discliargc this as ‘rain chiolly to tho East and North of the barome- 
tric minimum whore thoj form an ascending cuiTent. 
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. Thus in the cold weather, rain generally begins in the Piyijab and 
later on extends to the N.-W. Provinces, Behar and sometimes to Bengal. 
As the disturbauco travels eastwai'ds, it is followed up by a wave of high 
barometric pressure, and cool N. W. winds which usually last for a few 
days fifter the rain has cleaiod off. 

The crucial point of the problem of the cold weather rains is, ■' hen, 

^ how to account for the formation of these occasional barometric depres- 
sions in a region whore the barometer is generally high at this seai|on. 
It has been suggested by one writer that they tmvel to us from the West 
across Afghanistan. This, however, can be only a guess in the dark, for 
at the time it was made, there were no observatories to the West of India 
nearer than Bushire, at the top of the Persian Gulf. There is one now 
at Quetta, and I have examined the registers of this observatory to see 
if they give any support to the idea, and find that, with the exception of 
two doubtful instances, they do not. I conclude therefore that in most 
cases, if not in all, these disturbances originate in India, and their cause 
is to be sought for in the meteorological conditions of Northern India 
itself. In some instances, they make llieir first appeanince in Rajputana 
or Central India, and there can then be no (question whatever of their 
purely local origiji. 

Now the region over which the winter wiiiis are more or less regularly 
recurrent coincides 'vnth that in which the relative humidity of the air at 
this season, instead of diminishing towards the interior of the country, 
increases with tlie increasing distance from tho coast. In any month 
between March and Deccmbei', as we proceed from tho coast of Bengal 
towards the Upper Provinces, tho air becomes drier and drier, not only 
as containing an absolutely smaller quantity of Avater vn]mnr, but also in 
virtue of its increased capacity for takiug up vaptnir, owing to its higher 
temperature. But from December to March, iho dryness increa.ses in- 
land only as fur as Bcliar. Beyond (his, although the quantity of vapour 
in the air remains very nearly the same or oven undergoes a slight di- 
minution, in virtue of tho increasing cold, ihcro is ati approach to that 
temperature at which this small (piantity df vapour would begin to con- 
dense, forming cloud or fog ; an<l it is in tbo Punjab that, in this senso, 
the air is mo.st damp. The result is that which our registers show to be 
the case, viz.^ tliat from December to March it is also tho most cloudy 
province. This seems to depend very much on tho stillness of tho air. 
The vapour that is always being given off from tho earth’s surface dif- 
fuses gradually upwards in the still atmosphere and soon reaches such an 
elevation that it begins to condense as cloud. When once a moderately 
thick bank of cloud is thus formed, the equilibrium of tho atmosphere is 
speedily distui'bed. It is well known as a fact from Qlaisher’s balloon 
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observa^iouB and is also a consequence of the dynamic theory of heat, 
that tlio vertical decrease of tempeiutare in a cloud-laden atmosphere is 
much slower (about one-third) than that in a clear atmosphere. This 
initial disturbance will suffice then to cause an indraught of air from 
around, an ascending cuiTent is set up, the barometer falls ; warm vapour- 
l^jdVi winds pour in from the South and we have all the conditions of 
the winter rains. 

If this view be just, the stillness of the atmosphere combined with 
the pressure of a moderate evaporation must be accepted as the condition 
which primarily determines the formation of barometric minima and the 
winter irjuris of Northern Imiia. And this stillness is obviously due to 
the e.xistciice of tlie lofty mountain ranges whicli surround Northern 
liielia, leaving fi*ce acca'ss to tlie ])lains open only to the South. 

Were the ilimsilayan chain ahstmt and rejdaecd by an unbroken 
plain, Ktrc'tching up to the Gol)i desert, it is pi'olmhlo that tlie winter mins 
of Northern Indiii would cease ; any local evaporation in the Punjab and 
Gangelic valley would be swept away by strong chy north- cast winds 
blowing from the seat of high pressure, which, in the winter months, 
lies in Central Asia, and instead of the mild weather and gentle breezes, 
which now prevail at tliat sejxson on the Arabian Sea, it would be the 
theatre of a boisterous and even stormy monsoon, such as is its local 
equiv'alont of the China Seas. 

Mr. Eliot thoiiglit that !Mr. Bhanford's paper was a most valuable 
one. Jt dealt Avitli a subject of the greatest interest to Indian meteoro- 
logists. It was moreover fine of very considerable difficulty and on 
which opinions differed greatly. The whiter rains in Northern India 
occurred under entirely ojiposito conditions to Ihose of the summer or 
soutli-west nioiistjon rains ^^h(’r<^ the lower air current was a sea-current 
^gj^rged with moisture. tThe winter rains occur during a period when 
the lower air currents are land winds, and very dry — and advancing from 
a region of low ieni[)erature to one of liigher temperature. The rain 
accompanies disturbances the conditions and features of which are very 
cleaidy and fully slated by Mr. Jllanford. He points out that Mr. 
Cliambers, Meteorological lieporter to the Government of Bombay, has 
asserted that tliose disturbances arc duo to the passage of barometric 
depressions from Boluchistan and Afghanistan, and shows that this is in 
the majority, if not all the instances, not the case. Mr. Blanford’s evi- 
dence establishing that they originate in India is a very valuable point 
gained, as it localizes the whole plieiiomenon. Mr. Eliot was not quite 
certain whether the upper atmospheric current might not have more to 
do with the phenomena than appeared from the resume of the paper. 

He looked forward with much interest to the publication of the complete 
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paper in the Society’s Journal, and felt sure that he expressed jbhe opi- 
nions of the Society in thanking Mr. Blanford for his valuable paper. 

2. Ow a sih'er coin of Ddwar Bakhsli. — By J. G. Delmerick. 

Jaliangii* died near Hfijor in Kashmir territory on the 28th Safar 
A. H. 1037, A. D. 29tli October 1(327. Astif Khan, the brother of 
Julian, and father-in-law of Shah Jaluln, in order to picvent disturbances, 
iininediately proclaimed as Emperor Da war llaklish, also called Bulaqi, 
wlio was a son of Sultan KIiusthu, the eldest son of Jaluingir. 

I’lie Khutba was l ead in the name of Dawar Bakhsh, at Bhinibar, but 
Asaf Khan at the same time despatched a swift runner to Shah Jahan 
Avith his own signet ring as an assiiiunce of the truth of the message 
that Jahangir was dead, and (hat orilers were recpiired liow to act. 

TJio runner found him in twenty thiys, it is said, at Jnnir near 
Bombay ! 

Shah Jaluin sent a firman to Asaf Khan to kill Dawar Bakhsh, Shah- 
riyar the brother of Khnsrau, and the sons of Daniya 1. 

Accordingly after the proclamation at Lahore of Shah Jaluln as 
Emperor on tJio 2nd Jamadi-nl-awwal A. 11. 1037, A. D. 28th November 
1(327, Dawar Bakhsh with his brother Garsliasp, Shahri^ar the brother of 
Khusrau, and Taliniiu’as and Hoshang the sons of Prima* Daniyal were fill 
put to tleath on the 2(3ih Jamadi-ul-awwal A. H. 1037 or A. D. 24th 
December 1(327. 

Elphinstorie in a footnote at page 503 of his History of India states 
on the authority of Oleariiis (hat Dihvar Shiliuh, also calhni Buhnp', who 
had been set up for King by ’Asaf Khan, found means to escape to 
Persia where he was aficrwards seen by the Holstein A nibassadors in 
it333; but the nuiii seen in Persia was very probably an iinpo^tcn’, as all 
onr ^luliainiiuidan liistorians agree in asserting tliat the real Dawar 
Bakhsh was executed at Lahore liy the oiiler of §hah Jaluln. 

A coin of Dilwar Bakhsh, the pupjiet of ’Asaf Khan, whose nominal 
reign lasted for exactly one month, is in the possi‘ssion of Pjindit Rattan 
Narain, the Nazir of the Deputy Commissioner’s CJourt fit Dellii, and I 
send ^ou a dm wing and description of it. 

Tlie Kalimali was removed from the coins of Akbsir about A. H. 1)91, 
and Jahangir seldom used it on any of Ins coins, hut no sooner was 
Jahangir dead than it was formally resumed by Dawar Bakhsh, whoso 
coin moreover appears to have heem used as an exemplar for the coins 
of his uncle and successor iSliali Jahan. 

Silver- weight 170 grs. Unique. A. H. 1037. 




The Kalimah. 

‘Sir® 
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3. On some more copper coins of Ahhar, — 3y Charles J. Rodgers. 

’ (Abstract.) 

Til is paper is a coiitimiation of one on tlie copper coins of Akbar 
writttMi by Mr. Rocl^ers in 1881. The following coins of Akbar Lave 
been described in tlicse two papers: — tlie one tanke, the two tanke, the 
one tiinke, the damn, llie danira, the fuliis, the inohnr, the tankah, the half 
hinkuh, the (piarter tankiihy the one-eighth of a tanka, the one-si*tecnth 
of a tanka, and the nisfe. Mr. Rodgers qifolcsa letter from General Cnii- 
ningham in which Genei-al Cunningham shows thnt Akbar’s revenue 
could not have exc(‘eded lb croreSy taking Niz;ini-ud-diii*s murad^ tankas 
to be the same as the coninion dams of Akbar. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Ft. 1. 

4. Notes on some Coins found in Omercofe. Siivl, similar to those 
styled (Jadhia hi jniisaf* — By E. Lkgoett. 

(Abstract.) 

TJiough numbers of coins of tlie class dealt with in Mr. Leggett’s 
piper have for y(?nrs ])ast been found in large numbers throughout Guja- 
rat, Malwa and Kathiawad, tliey si ill remain praelically miidciitified. Tho 
lat(‘st endeavour to assign (hem a place in numismatic chi'onology apjiears 
to have been ma le liy Fandit Rhagvanlal Indraji in VoJ. XII of the Bom- 
bay Asiatic *Soeie( y’s Journal. The Fandit concludes that these coins bc- 
to the Chalukyau dynasty, between the years bOO and 800 A. D., and 
the supposed origin of the Gadhia design is established by shewing the 
gradual change of the Persian head on the obverse and the lire altar on the 
reverse of the Sassanians into the oblong button and the series of dots and 
lines found on the Gadhia coins. Mr. Leggett in his paper, howev'cr, en- 
deavours to refute the prevailing ideas on the subject of these coins, viz.^ 
that they are Gfidhia coins, that tho figure on the obvc*rse is a debased 
imitation of the Persian head, that the lines on tlie revei’se represent (ho 
Sassanian lire altar and that they belong to tho Chalukyau dyllast 3 ^ In 
April J882, 472 coins of this (dass were found by some convicts in an old 
burial-ground near the Foonin Bhoi’a in Umarkote. Mr. Leggett was 
enabled to purchase these coins from Government and on a careful exa- 
mination of the various ty])es included in the collection canu‘ to the opi- 
nion that tho signs and symbols on them we!*e of a purely’ Uuddhistic 
oharaoter. All numisifiatists treating of these coins liaye cited Mr. 
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Brinsep as their authority for designating them Gadliias, but Mr. !(><cggett 
points out tliat in a later note Mr. Prinsep acknowledges himself in error 
in making this statement. In comparing a large number of tJic coins 
with each other Mr. Leggett thinks ho distinguishes the following signs 
on them, all of which are Buddhistic: — The star and crescent over the 
head (which Mr. Leggett takes to be a rude representation of a Buddl/* o^ 
Hindu image) implying eternity, a triglyph on each side representing 
potentiality, with thicc stmight lines under each, meaning God, the Law 
and Congregatipn, and a snake on either side of the head facing it, signi- 
fying adoration or protectioti. There is a short straight lino at the back 
of the head which Mr. Leggett cannot interpret. On the reverse there 
are 10 dots or glyphs forming a pyrnniid flanked on either side by a curved 
line which forms the chetijit or small Pagoda in whicli arc dciposited 
the reliques of Buddha. On the top of this the shaft of the umbrella is 
fixed. On the right of the shaft is the crescent and on the left are seen 
7 dots in a circle with one in the cenlre, representing (‘itiicr the sun or 
the wheel of pin-yer. Below this and also the crescent ai’e 7 other dots 
irregularly placed, the number and position of these dots being riuuntain- 
ed throughout the series. Mr. Leggett coneludcs by making the sug- 
gestion that these coins may belong to one of the nunieroiis elans who 
claim to be descended from Buddha. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Pt. I. 

Mr. Gibbs remarked — I Lave known these coins for many years and 
have hiul from time to time very many specimens pass through my hands. 
There are two sorts both represented here : Nos. 5, 8, 11, 29, are specimens 
of those which are fiat, thinner and more irregular in shape. Nos. 1, 2, 8, 7 
and 14 among others are of the more ordinary round and dumpy descrij)- 
tion, the former have the head in leas relief and loss rudely for27ied than 
the latter and the reverse varies a little having fewer dots and liiiga 
about it. I have always looked on these coins as a debased edition of 
an earlier and better sort. I formed this opinion after examining many, 
and I was led to look for what I may call the ‘missing link’ which 
would join them on to tliose of which they woi^ a base imitation and 
these I expected would prove to be of the Sassanian type. 

I had once in my possession some 5 or 6 tctmdrachms of Euthudemos, 
each more debased than the others and at last terminating in one 
which had a horrid hobgoblin sort of head — and on the reverse Hercules 
was composed of lines and dots something like what children draw #n their 
slates to represent a man. 

I now produce to the meeting a coin which I procured some years 
ago, which I thought would very nearly form the required missing link. 
It will h€if «een that the head is nearly as ru^e as those of the flatter sort 
in Mr. Leggett’s collection, while the Bev. has a rather more clear 
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•1884.] Bemarics by Mr, Gibbs, , 

delineation of the Sassanian Altar : only one of the attendants is repre- 
Elented, tliat on the right side (to the observer) : the figure consists of 
little more than 2 perpendicular lines with a line sloping across them 
and another at an angle of about 120® to form an ai'm with a sword, and 
then 3 dots to form the body and head, then another dot above, and the top 
of t^ altar is composed of 3, 2 and 1 dots : a crescent is on the right top. 
T^ie coin is much rubbed and badly struck — but 1 think it worthy of con- 
sideration as to whether it does not confirm the earlier views of Prinsep 
and'otlioi’s that tliese C(jins are of Sassanian origin. 

The Jiaine ‘ Gudliya sikji ’ is given to nearly all small coins dug up in 
Cutch or Kattrum, and T have had the ass’s head on them pointed out 
to me over ami over again, but of course it was only the exaggerated 
forehead and cheek of the liead on Ihe Ohv, Lieut. Postans* coins being 
square wore cither, I think, some of tlie bilingual small copper coins which 
belonged to the later Kings of the successors of Alexander or some of 
the earlier Hindu coins on which were rudely impressed an Elephant, a 
Bull or a Horse. 

In the Sassanian sciics the Reverse which contains the altar fre- 
quently has tile tlames represented by a p}Tamid of 4, 3, 2 and 1 dots, 
while a star on the left and the cj’esccnt on tho right of the fiames 
appear in almost all. On some of them the base of the altar bears the 
sign X which in these coins is made with a sort of St. Andrew^s cross 

with un upright through the centre ^ and forms the centre support 

between the base and the top : while the dress on tho Sassanian coins is 
often ornamented with rows of jewels in lines or curves of dots. 

I regret I have no Sassanian coin here with mo but the plates in 
Marsden and Thomas will show what l\ncan. 

Mr. Leggett mak^js a great point of tho two S-like marks on ‘tho 
coins and confidently puts then dowm as Ser])eut.s, objecting to Pundit 
Bhugwarilal’s proposal that the one wdiich alone was visible on the coins 
ho had was the fold of tho garment round the shoulders, and lays 
great stress on there being two such marks on some of the coins he exhi- 
bits. blow a reference to PI. V, of Thomas’s ‘Sassanians in Persia,’ Kos. 8 
and 9, (coins of Feroz) will show clearly what tho snake-like mark is 
intended to represent. In those coins there is on each side of the head a 
double twisted ornament like an S, on the top of which are placed 3 lines : 
it is l)prd from the coins to know what those are intended for, but on 
examining more closely tlio woodcut of the Royal seal of Varahran, the 
4th on page 11, it would appear that to each ahouldei* was attached a bell 
and chain, and this on tho seal and coins is represented as tui’iied month 
upwards as if being swung by the movement of tho body. This is evi- 
dently the origin of th^ Snake” on the Gadya coins. 

The later Sassaniah coins have the legends very imperfeA;, e, ^ 
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yi. Nos. 6 and 7 rev. (Hormaz IV and Y) where the letters ^re little 
more than lines, while in No. 6 the attendants on the rev. are little more 
than perpendiculai’ saw-edged lines which would in a further stage of 
debasement have easily taken the form of lines of dots : while the form 
of the altar in PI. VII, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 8, and 9 (Adiusher II and Vamhran 
V) shows how easily it could degenerate into the series of lines w^^^ich 
appear on Mr. Leggett’s coins. 

The more I examine them and compare them with the Sassanian the 
stronger is my opinion that Prinsop’s suggestion w'as, like most of his sug- 
gestions, right, and that it has been coniirmed by subsequent investigation. 

We are, however, much indebted to‘ Mr. Leggett for his carefully 
worked-out paper on a series of coins which have been so little noticed, 
and it will I trust lead others, and more experienced numismatists on this 

hranch thau myself, to discuss flic subject. 

5. On Itamfinkis.—By the Hon’bli: J. Gibbs, C. S. L, C. T. E. 

Mr. Gibbs referred to wliat he had said on a previous occasion 
(Proceedings for 1883) regarding tlioso curious medals known as 
Ramtinkis, and now gave a jninute description of 14 medals which 
had come before him and some of which have been photo^rnpLcd by the 
autotyj^e process and will form the subject of a plate in the forthcoming 
Journal for this year in which the j^aper will appear. Mr. Gibbs stated 
that further inquiry led him to the opinion that these were medals and not 
coins, and were struck for religious purposes alone. 

Mr. H. Rivktt-Cxrnac said he had one or two of these in his collec- 
tion, and the information obtained respecting them coincided with tho 
views expressed by Mr. Gibbs. Some of those in his Cabinet shewed 
strings of small figures, suggesijpg they were not coins, which would 
bear the portrait of tho reigning monarch, but tokens or medals used on 
the occasion of pilgrimages or religious ceremoiiicW. 


j^IBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to tho Library since the 
Meeting held in February last. 

Jransacti-ons, ^Proceedings and Journals, 

presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 

Allahabad. Punjab Notes and Queries, — ^Vol. I, Ijjo. 5. 

Bjjitimore.^ Johns Hopkins University, — Circulaf^s, Yol. III| No. 28. 



*1884.] Inbrary. 

Bombay. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic’ Society, — Journal, Vol. 
XVI, No. 42. 

. Indian Antiquary, — ^Vol. XIII, Part 153, February, 1884. 

Bordeaux. Soci^t^ do Geographie Commerciale, — Bulletin, No. 2, 1884. 
Calcutta. Asiatic Researches, Popular Edition, — ^Vol. I, No. 1. 

. Geological Survey of India, — Memoirs, Pala&ontologia Indies, 

Series XIV, Vol. I, Part 4. 

. . Records, — ^Vol. XVII, Part 1. 

Original Meteorological Observations, — August, 1883. 
Frankfurt. Senckenbergische Naturforschende Gcsellschaft, — Bericht, 
1882-83. 

Lahore. Anjuman-i-Punjab, — Journal, Vol. IV, Nos. 6-8. 

Lioge. Socl6t6 G4ologi(\\ie, — AjiinaWs, Vol. IX. ^ 

liOudoTL. Academy, — ^Nos. 611-614, 1884^ 

. Athenaeum, — Nos. 2934-2937, 1884. 

. Nature,— Vol. XXIX, Nos. 742-745. 

Paris. Lc Bureau dca Longitudes, — Ainniaire, 1884. 

. Soeieto de Geographic, — Coin])te Rendu des Seances, No. 2, 1884. 

Pisa. Sucietd 'Toscana di Scwiize Natuiali, — Aiti, ProcesBi Verbali, 
Vol IV, pages 1-27. 

Romo. Societa Segli Spottroscopisti Ttalinni,^ Memorie, Vol XII, 
Nos. 11-12, November and December, 1883. 

St. Petersburgh. Russian Geographical Society, — Investiga, Vol. XIX, 
No, 4. 

Vienna. Omitliologische Verein, — Mittheilungen, Vol. VIII, No. 1. 
Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan, — Ti'tiiisactious, Vols. XI, Parts 
1-2 ; XIT, 1. 

Zagreb. Arkcologickoga Druztva, — Viestnik, Vol. VI, No. 1. 

« 

^OOKS AND ^AMPHLETS, 

presented by the Authors. 

Duthie, J. F. and Fuller, J. B. Field and Garden Crops of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, Part TI. 4to. Roorkee, 1883. 

Gowan, Major W. E. Alphabetical Lidex to C. Marvin’s works, Ac. 
No. III. 8vo. Calcutta, 1884. 

Peacock, R. A. Saturated steam the motive Power in Volcanoes and 
Earthquakes ; great importance of Electricity. 8vo. London, 1882. 
SwiNTON, A. H. Data obtained from Solar Physics and Earthquake 
commotions, applied to Locust Multiplication and Migration. 8vo. 
1883. Pam. 

Thomas, Edw. The Coins of the Andhras. 4to. London, Pam. 
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Miscellaneous J^i\bsentations. 

Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1882-83, Fcp., Calcutta., 1884. 

Bengal Government. 

Catalogue of Oriental coins in the British Museum, Vol. VIII, 8vo. 
Loudon, 1883. ^ / 

British Museum, London. 

Review of the Administration of the Land Revenue Department of the 
Central Provinces, for the year ending 30th September 1883. Fcp. 
Nagpur. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
Second Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, for 
1882-83. 8vo. Calcutta, 1883. 

Curator of Ancient Movements in India. 
Statistical, Descriptiv^e and Historical Account of the North-Western 
Provinces of India, Vol. IX, Pari I, Sliajahanpnr, by F. H. Fisher. 
8vo. Allaliabad, 1883. 

Government N.-W. Provinces. 

Report on the Administration of the Madi’as Presidency, 1882-83. Fcp* 
Madras, 1883. ^ 

Madras Government. 

Administration Report of the Meteorological Reporter to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, for the year 1882-83. 8vo. Madras, 1883. 

Meteor. Reporter to the Government of Madras. 
Report on the Administnition of the Punjab and its Dependencies for 
1882-83. Fcp. Lahore, 1884. 

Punjab Government. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Go- 
vernment of India, 1882. Fcp. Calcutta, 1883.* 

Sanitary Commissioner with the Government op India. 

S^. Xavier’s College Observatory, — Observations for July to December 

1883. Sheet, Calcutta, 1884. « 

St. Xavier’s Coleege Observatory. 

j^ERIODICALS j^URCHASED. 

Berlin. Journal fiir die rcine und angewandte Mathematik, — Vol. XCV, 
No. 3. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. XTX, No. 2. 

Gdttingen. Gelehrtc Anzeigen, — No. 2, 1884. 

Nachnehten, — Nos. 13, 1883 ; 1, 1884. 

Leipzig. Annaleu der Physik und Ohemie, — Vol. XXI, No. 1. 

. — Beiblatter, Vol. VIII, No. 1. 
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London.* Chemical ITewfl, — ^VoL XLIX, Nos. 1260-1263. 

-. Publishers’ Oirnnlar, — Vol. XLVII, Nos. 1112-1113. 

-. Society of Arts,— Journal, VoL XXXII, Nos. 1626-1629, 

Paris. Annales da Chimio et dc Physique, — ^VoL XXX, November and 
I^cembcr, 1883. 

— ■. AcadSmie des Scieuces, — Gomptes Bendns des Stances,— Vol, 
XCVIII, Nos. 1-4 

. Revue Critique, — Vol. XVTT, Nos 3-6. 

-. . Revue des Deux Mondcs, — Vol. LXI, Nos. 2-.S. 

-. Revue Scientifique, — Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 2-6. 

.. Journal des Savants, — January to December, 1883; January, 

1884. 

Roorkce. Indian Forester, Vol. X, No. 2, February 1884. 

^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Asiatic Researches. Popular Edition, Vol. I, No. 1, Bvo. Calcutta, 
18&t. 




PRdCEEDlNGS ^ 

^ OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

j^OR ^PRIL, 1884. 


Tko Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
hold on Wednesday, the 2nd Apnl, 188 1, at 9.30 p. m. 

H. ¥. B LxVNFOKD, 3!]sq., F. R». S., President, in the Cliair. 

. The rainutes of tlic last Meeting Were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced : — 

‘ 1. From the Colonial Secretary, Colombo, — Ancient Inscriptions in 

Ceylon, Text and Plates, by Dr. Kd. Miiller. 

. 2. From tlio Supcriuteiident, Geological Survey of India, — (1.) 
Popular Guide to ftie Geological Collections in the Indian Mnseimi^ 
by F. 11. Mallet, F. G. S ; (2.) Descriptive Catalogue of the Collection of 
Minerals in the Gtiological Mnseum, by F. ll. Mallet, F. G. S. 

3. From the Home Department, Forest Branch, — List of Publi- 
cations and Maps relating to Forest AdminisLiaf ion in India. 

4. From the Authors, — ( 1.) Anir.ilos dii Mnsee Guimet, Vol. VT, by 
Ph. Kd. Foucanx ; (2,) Loeture on Freemasonry, by N. C. Buml ; (3.) 
'Meteorological Observations in Zanzibar in 1880-81, by Surgeon-Major* 

O. T. Peters. . / 

\ 6. From tho Director of Tnstruciioii and Industry, Batavia, — Topo- ' 
graphische cii Gefilogische Bc.selinjving van een Gcdeelte van Sumatra’s 
Westkust, with Plates, by K. D. M. Verbeek. 

. tk From the GcJblogical Survey of Canada, —Catalogue of Cana- 
dian Plants, Part 1, by Jolm Macoun, U. A. . . 

7. From the Chief Coininissiouor, Central Provinces, — Report and 
Roturd on Arboricultural operations in the Central Provinces in 1882-83.. 

8. From tho Curator, Government Central Book De2)6t, Bombiy,^ 
List of Sanskrit MSS. collected for tho Goveinniciit of Bombay in 1879- ’ 

80 and 1881-82. \ 

9. - Fr&m tho GovOrrimont, North-Wostem Provinces, — Statistical 

DosQiSijtive and Hujtorical account of the N.-W. Provinces of {iidia,; 
VoLXHi IVt 1. (Azamgahr). ^ * 

- 10. FiSdi G. G. PoUrse.-^Elecfe'otype^f a Hihdc 

Royal seal fowd. in dava. * ‘ ^ 



70 . Ulcctiun uf Mehihcrs, [AtrIC, 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded ai^. the last 
meeting, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Meinbcra : 

1. John Barry Scotland, Ksq., 0. Jil. 

. 2. Edmnnd F. Mondy, Esq., F. C. S. 

3. Major 11. Cole, R. E., A. R. S. M. 

The following gentlemen are ciindulatcs for election at thfe next 
meeting : 

1. 'VV. C. Taylor, Esq., Setilcinent Ofliiccr, Khiinda, Orissa, pro- 
posed by L. dc Niecville, Esq., seconded by Or. 11. W. M‘Cann. 

2. Syiid Hussen, B. A., Secretary to the Xizain of Liydembad’s 
Council, proposed by the Hon’ble Amir Ali, seconded l)y I)v- A. F. R 
Hoe rule. 

3. Prince [skuuder Ali ^lirza, son of the Nawab Nazim of ]\LurslK‘da- 
bad, proposed by the Eon. Amir Ali, st‘coiuled by Dr. A. F. U. Hoernle. 

The SECiii'.TAuv repoHed tliat the following gentlemen had intimji- 
ted their desire to witlidinw from the Society ; 

Lieiit-Gcneral J. T. Walker. 

Hon’ble J. O'Kinealy. 

The Skcretary reported that the Nawab Nazim of Miirshedabad, 

elected an Ordinary Mcndier at the last meeting, had compounded for 
the payment of all future subscriptions as a non- Resident Member by a 
remittance of Rs. 3U0. 

The following lei ter was read from Major- Gencml G. G. Pcarse on 
an ancient gold ring bearing an inscription'-: 

“At the late Guiver.sal Exhibition bold at Amsterdam, I observed a, 
remarkable monument -of ancient Hindu art, r/.r., a solid gold ring, 
weighing about 5 sovereigns of gold, of this shape and size. 



“ It IS the property of Monsionr Van Sansberge, Ex-Govomor-Gcneral 
of Netherlands India. He informs m© that i'^was found inside a stone 
^ casket %Mch contained many precious objects, together with the ashes 
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General Vearse oyi an ancient gold ring. 


of the di^ccased. The casket was found intone of tho ancient Hindu 
tombs of Java, and was that of a Prince of Madura, cuiceBtor 'of the 
subsequent Sultans of the Island. 

“ Monsieur Van Sansberge considers the ling almost too small to be 
worn. He gives its weight as 0*175 of tho continental system. 

• He has kindly given me impressions of the seal, which I have had 
cl(3ctrotyp(id by Mr. W. T. Ready of the British Museum : one of these 
1 beg to present to the Bengal Asiatic Society. I trust some of its dis- 
tinguished scholarly members may bo able to road the insciiption and 
fling light on if, giving from its form and style of epigraphy its date, Ac. 

“ Having now for iieuiiy 10 years collected ancient Indian seals and 
rings, I may remsvrk that tJiis grand old style of ring is very rare indeed. 
1 have only seen two others of tho same size and significance : these were 
f«nind in 1800 at Rungfunutty on the River Bhagarutty in the Disfi-’ict of 
^[oorshedabad by E. M. Jackson, Esci-, of Cficl tenlmm, in whose possession 
T saw thorn a Few years ago ; they Avero found in an earthen jar, together 
Avil.h two gold coins of Oerkes and Kaiierkes in a ruined and desei’ted 
Port near Itungamiilty. In lieu of a Sanskrit iiiscri pi ion, as on Mon- 
sieur Van Sansliergc’s si,gue< ring, ^Mr. Jackson’s had on one a sapphire 
and oil tho other a sard. The stones were polished and shaped but not 
cut. Thus on tlu'si' two snjierl) ring.s of the Indo-Scythic period there was 
no inscription and no seal. 1’liey were thus only ornamental rings. 

“ I possess in my eolleclioii S(;vciul rings with jintique gems dating up 
to the Alexainlrian age, in tlieir original settings of gold, steel, iron, 
brass, Ac. Also solid gold, ^teel, iron, brass, cIialeedon\', agate and jade 
rings, either inscribed with eluivai*ters in some one of the aiieient Indian 
languages, or else having oji th(*m ligures and symbols : many being 
ilni.se tjf the Asoka age. But T have never had the opportunity of acquir- 
ing a superb ring of thojviiid here brought to notiei\ 

“ Many of my ancient Indian rings of times previous to and a little 
snbsecpient to the Ohrisliaii era are, as it wc'rc, miniatures of tho grand 
ring under notice, being generally somewhat of the same sliajio and stylo, 
but such are poor things compared to the Iiido-.lavaneso ring under 
Coiisidenitioii. 

“ 1 herewith also give the .size and shajro of Mr. Jackson’s two superb 
rings which were found in Bengal. 

1. A Sard. 2, A Sapphire, 
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Tali inscription from Kaliujar, [Apbil, 

“ I am unfortunately separated from my Cabinet of antique gems, 
and thus unable to forward any of my ancient Indian rings, to be figured 
as illustmtive types for age and style. 

“ I trust any of oxir learned members, who have it in their power to 
fling further light and knowledge on this interesting subject, may be 
pleased to do so. * 

“ TJiis style of ring is very tmly pure ancient Hindu Indian : for in 
the great Oxiis hoa?'d and find, submerged about two centuries 13. C. and 
but lately discovered, tliough seveiul rings were found in it origiimting 
from \'arious parts of higher and C'entral Asia, none, as far as 1 know, 
have the grand size and peculiar shajK) of these oUi Hindu rings, now 
bi’oiight to notice. 

“ 1 may mention tluit when Mr. Jackson’s rings and coins were found 
in I8d(> at Ruiigamiitty, there was also fc)und with them a magnillceut 
oval seal of solid gold 2 inches by I-^. This the finder melted down. ” 

The following letter was read from Mr. A. M. Markham, dated Jlanda, 
loth March, ISSJ, enclosing a rough .squeeze and a pencil copy of a Pali 
Inscription discoxTred by him on one of the stone ik)sIs of the Pam»a Gate 
of Kalin jar Fort : ^ 

I enclose rough squeeze and a fKJiicil copy of a Pali Inscription 
which 1 dis(!Ovcrcd on one of the stone posts of tlio Paiina Gate of Kalinjar 
Fort during a visit there in January last. 

The si one bears numerous Hanskrit inscriptions, mo.stly of date l(?00 
Sanivat, which have all been published by A/iiisey and others. Hut this 
Pali one has not, i think, been hitherto noticed. The stone is almost a 
palimpsest, as far as this rude ius(;riplion i.s concerned, and with tlic poor 
a])pliances at my hand at the moment, I eoultl not get anything better 
than 1 send you. I had hoped to luav'^e been able to pay another visit to 
the place and get a nibbing, but T have not been able to do so. 

1 do not know whether you have still the advantage of J)r. Hoeriile’.s 
presence ; but if so, no doubt ho will bo able to d cipher tlio inscription ; 
or, if not, you will know of some one who can. It may well prove to bo 
of no value ; or that a principal part of it lias disappeared under more 
recent inscriptions, themselves somo centuries old ! 

I do not think that General Cunningham’s searchers saw this in- 
scription on his recent visit to Kalinjar. 

Dr. Hokkni.f stated that he had examined the inscription bt^t found 
it totally unintelligible. 

The following papers wore read— 

1. On the TsyohologicalTenetsofthe Vaislinavas, — By Dr. Ra^jendeI- 
LA'lA MiTRA. 
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'^1884.] R. L. Mitra — Tenets of the Vaishff^Lvas, 

^ (Abstract.) 

The object of the paper is twofold : 1st, to give a succinct account of 
the various psychological tenets current among Indian pliilosophers ; 2nd, 
to supply a brief analysis of a Sanskrit tract in which an attempt has been 
made to reconcile the opinions of the several schools of Vaishnavas so as 
V) Aake them all subservient to the doctrine of emancipation by faith, and 
faith only. The psychological tenets arc grouped under three heads : 
1st, Niliilistic, 2nd, Monistic, 3rd, Dualistic. The first is represented by 
those who do not believe in the existence of a soul apart from the body. 
They hold that life and consciousness are dependent on organization, and 
cease on the complete ataxy of that organization. They are all atheists. 
The second class is divisible into two orders. The first order includes 
those who believe that every living being has a soul, that as the souls of 
living beings are identically the same they constitute one genus, and 
that apart fj’Oiii these individual souls there is no separate Supreme or 
Divine soul. The second order is repi'csented by those who hold that 
there is only one soul and that the Divine, besides Avhich there is no 
other soul. The latter is divided into 4 gi-oups according as the 
individual soul is believed to bo all-pervading (pantheistic), a reflection, 
a spark or a subordinate particle of the Divine one. The third head 
represents the class which recognises the existence of both the Divine and 
individual souls. The Vaishiiavas hjllow either the tenet of the last class 
or that of one of the last three subdivisions of the second class, and the 
objejct of the work noticed is to reconcile the differences of these 
tenets. The work likewfse ex])lain.s how the unconditioned Divine 
Soul becomes conditioned and appears in incarnations. 

The paper will be published in Part I of the Journal for 1884. 

The Rev. C. H. A. Dall said that, among the ancient Oriental 
speculations presented liy Dr. iMitm, one statement had an important 
bearing on modern life. It was his elucidation of the use and meaning 
of the Sanscrit phrase V]1cantcvddvittyam, These three words, ekam eva 
advifnjain, “ one verily sccondless,” were now widely ax'cepted as declaring 
that “ God is one, and without a second.” Without denying the heno- 
theism of the Veda or a suggested monotheism. Dr. Mitra has just shown 
us the oi’igin of the three? words. In so doing, he shows that the rendering 
‘ God is One and without a second ’ is not their fair equivalent. 

If this be so, his declaration touches the veiy axiom and ground- 
trutlf of religious enterprise and social movement in this oountr}'', which 
legislation has recognised, and which is attracting attention in Europe 
and America. This movement of “ The Bialimo Scftnaj ” is tniccable to 
English education and Christian books ; or to the meeting of the intelli- 
gent West with the worshipping East. It scorns likely to live and grow in 
% 
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I^dia wherever, and as louij; as, English education thrives among the 
Hindus. Ekamevddoitiyani is the banner-cry of the Bmhmos evory- 
where, against idolatry and polytheism ; its in hoc styno vincas. Dr. 
Mitra’s'is not the first exposition we liave had of the source of this motto 
ill tlio Shastms, and of its precise meaning therein. It need hardly be 
said tliat the three words occur more than once in the Hindu seripti.rein. 
Some years ago Dr. Krishna Mohan ilaiierjce, d(*aling with the words 
as a Christian scholar, sliowcd that, in flie instance ho referred to, the 
speaker of them was replying to Cargi, a feinalt' disciple, concerning tlio 
cosmos or visible niiivurse ; ami was not speaking of God. The teaclier 
said to the learner “ This, oh Gargi, (this woild, tliis cosmos,) now so 
manifold, was once, in the beginning ekatn cvddoiliijain^ a monad, a gci'ui 
unmanifested, one single unit.” Such, in stihsfance was the rendering 
of the 'words by the Rev. K. ]\I. Jjanoi*ji ; at least as memory gave it to 
the speaker. 

Now wo have this vdew confirmed by Dr. Ila j(‘ndrala.la Mitra ; at 
least so far as concerns the use of the word Go,! ” in this connection. 
Dr. Mitra says that in the three schools (»f iriiidii |)hilos()[>hy, the Monisls, 
the Dualists and the Agnostics, — all the ]\ronists (with Sankni'a(;haryya) 
cry out, as against the Dualists, — there is one essence, oiio existence, ono 
substance, only one, tdctfin rvudavilnfam. 

To be sure, Dr. !Mitra 1ms given four groups of Monists. Of these, 
the first group only believe in pantludsm, pure and simple, and tliat all is 
spirit, one single soul. Tlio vSt'Coiid class see, in man, a shadow of that 
soul. The third count man to be a spark of the Over-soul, something 
more substantial than a shadow. And the fourth — (vvitli Chaitanva) — ro- 
gai-d man as a particle sligldly inferior fo the One ; — thus coming very 
near to tlie Dualists and the recogniti«)n of individual souls. 

Of the above, tlie third and foiiidh groiijis^^are mostly anchorites, 
while the sec<jnd arc voluptuaries, s;i\"s Dr. ^Mitia. So that these theo- 
risings do not rest in tlio abstract but arc moulding cliaimjtoi', Tlio 
single point, lio we v'or, to which the S[)cnkci* would call attention was 
tlia.t we have both Christian ami Hindu scholars, urnting to tell the Brali- 
inu.s to look elsewhere for the declared unity of God, tlian to ilieir present 
motto E kahwvdd v itiydni f one soul exists and nothing else ; no human 
soul exists. Good cannot come of mistranslations. 

It is but fair to the Brahmo Somaj to say that from tho very 
beginning of their movement in Calcutta, ill I, they have restcej^ not 
on the passages quoted by Dr. Mitra and Dr. Ihmerji, but on the use of 
Elcamevadvifiyatn in tlie Udyogfi Parva section of the Maliabharata, 
where a Brahman says, “ Oh King, tho One without a second, whom thou 
dost not know, truly He is the step to heaven and the ship to cross 
the sea.’* 
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2, On spmc coins from Oandahar, — By Charles J. Rodgers. (Vide Plate 1). 

The coins drawn in the accompanying plate were obtained by me 
some time ago from Kandahar. The find consisted chiefly of the coins of 
five kings. In silver there wein over twenty" coins of Mangu Khan and 
seveml coins of Ismael Sufi, the founder of the Sufi dynasty of Persia. 
•('J'fiese 1 have not drawn as they were very fine indeed and exceedingly 
intricate). In mixed metal tliere was a great quantity of the coins of a 
king but little known to History, Tdj-nd-JJui Mtihawniad Ilardvfi or 
Ilanijl or Kluinlnft, sevei-Jil of one ecpiiilly little known, Ilarh, and one 
coin of Tifj- till- Did Ndfir bin Bah ram S/iuh. As several of the coins of 
Alaiigu Khan bore the mints of Nharoz and lie rat and Gazid^ and as 
several of those of Ismael bore the same mints Nivtror. and Herat ^ I had 
no hesitation, as the coins came from Kandaluu*, in assigning them to 
kings who at some time or other ruhnl in Sout h and Western Atiglianis- 
tiin. Of Alangu Kliiiii thei-c are seveval coins in the British Museum. 
Those ill the Catalogue (Vol. VI, pj). (>, 7,) ai'e, of silver four in number 
and one of copper. The only mint given is I'iUis. Last year I ob- 
tained one in Ijabore struck in tJie town of Gazni. This 

I sent to the British Museum, lienee I regard the })resent find as one 
of some iniportan^ie especially as the coins reveal an altogether new mint, 
that of ^s^hnroz. (It isJ^^-iJ^ on the coins of Tsniael and on those of 

Mangu Khan). Ilie value of the find is still mori^ enhanced when wo 
consider that the British Aluseurn possesses but eight coins of the great 
Qaaiis of Chinese Tarlary ^this number is increased now by two coins of 
Cliangez Kliaii wbieb 1 gave to tlie British JMuseuin) and that they have 
no coins of Kiinroz ami none of Ta j-iid-l)in or Harf or Nasr bin Baliram 
Sliah. I was unable tp say anytJiing of these last three kings until my 
friend and fellow numismatist, L. AVhite King, Esq., C. S. of Edwardsa- 
bad, wrote me that he iTad found them mentioneil in the Tarikh i Jadwalia 
of Khadim AU of Lucknow (JMiinslii Kawwab Kisliore’s Press, 1876). 
This Instory is nothing more than a collect ion of 1'ables of Kings, &c., 
obtained from 41 histories, the names of which the author gives in his 
short preface of two images. The w’ork is a gooil volume of o78 pages, 
but ho only devotes two pages to the kings of Sislan or Kimroz. They 
arc given as follows without date ; — 

(1.) Taj-iul-Din Abul Fazl, son of Tahir. 

(2.) Shams-iid-Din Muhammad. 

(:1.) Taj-ud-l)in llarb, sou of Azzul Mulk. 

(4.) Babram Shall, Yamin-ud-Din. 

I I 

(5.) Nasras-ud-Din (6.) Rukn lul Din. 

(7.) Shahalii-ud-Diu Muluiiumad, son of Taj-ud-Diu Ilarb. 

(8.) Tij-ud-Din. 
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. The 3rd king Taj-ud-Din Harb is stated to have reigned 69 , years. 
Wow as all the coins of Harb, and Taj-ud-Din and Nasr have the name 
of the Khalifah Nasir-ud-Din on them, \vc can pretty nearly assign them to 
Nos. 3, 5 and 8. It may be they are the coins of only 3 and 6. They 
must speak for themselves. If wo had the title of Wo. 8 we should bo 
at no loss. Khadim AH says of Wo. 8 that he was besieged two years oiiv 
the fort of Sistan by the Muguls, and that at the end of that time tlio 
Government of Wimroz passed into the hands of the rulers of Changcz 
Khan. Wow Wasir-ud-Din reigned from 575 to 622 A. H. So these 
kings must have reigned in that period. It is evident that the first Taj- 
ud-Din is excluded from the present coins by the 60 years of Harb. 
Changcz Khan died in 624 A. H. So, if the Taj-ud-Din is not Harb, it 
follows that the coins of which avc have the greater number must be those 
of Wo. 8. As the coins of Harb arc mucli worn and the coins of Taj-ud- 
Din are all nearly new, as if fresh from the mint, I assign them to Wo. 8 
and think they must have been buried during the siege of Sistan and only 
lately exhumed. If this assignment be correct then tho title given to 
Wo. 8 of Hariiti or Kliarduti is revealed by tJie coins. There is no Jiiint 
on the coins of these three kings. Hut the coins of Harb hrivc on their 
reverse the word which may be a mint. Prinsep in liis tables says 
it is the name of a Grecian or Syruin month. Afr. King says his Moulvio 
Ahmad Shah tells him it is the name of a Turkish month. 

As Wimroz came into the hands of Change/. Khan at least two years 
before liis death, it is just possible that coins Wos. 3 and 4 may be bis. 
Under vyllj' there is a word I can not bn ake out satisfactorily. It 

looks like It may be In citluT case J can ascribe no 

meaning to it. W(js. 1 and 2 are, however, inidoubtinliy coins of Mangii 
Khan and, as their stylo is so near that of W(js. 3 and 4, we nuiy perhaps 
not be far wrong in a.scribirig the latter to Mangu ,Khan also, in wiiicli 
case the uncertain word may be a mint or the name of a ruler. I have not 
Mr. Howorth^s valuable work at hand and so cannot see what ho says of 
Wimroz in connection with the Muguls. The Tabn^t i Wasiri si^eaks of 
the Moguls in very strong language indeed, 

I will now transcribe tho inscriptions on the coins so far as I can 
decipher them. I may remind tlie reader that all are silver except tho 
last three wliich are a mixture of copper and silver. 


Obverse, 

1. Jil* wlti 

2. do. do. name omitted. 

3. ^ 

4. . do. 


Reverse, 

(sic) ^ ^ 

do. 
do. 
do. I 
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5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13, 

14. 
16. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19, 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 


• Obverse, 

do. (parts of) 

^yo 

^iyO 

JdWf \i£jyO 

^yfl5 margin illegible. 

JoWt ^|l3 \iSjy, 

J^Wf ^yo 

same as 9. 


Beverse, 

(part of) 

added do. 

above XtjA do. 
same as 6. below, 

do. 

do. but with margin. 
aU( aU( 1/1 parts of' 

same as 6. 

jli>i j*A jjJt 

aIJI Jystj aIJi Ki all parts of. 
same as 6. * 


JaWi ^\is ^yo • j^Ui 

*>(3 ^i^yo same as 6 Avitli unintelligible additions, 

^J^lll additions 8|yk 

Obv. In circle round margin. aJ jjooj aUi Hi All H 

Rev. * aLff (sic) iJl aJJi j|| aJ| j| ^yUl 

Obv. in diamond lozenge (?) ^jJ| 

Rev. same as I’c verse of 20 but without 
Obv. in diamond lozenge 
Rev. same as 21. * 


It will be observed that the name of Mangu Khan, the name he is 
known by in all modern histories, is here spelt on the coins in three 
different ways, see Nos. 5, 7, 10. Nos. 1 and 2 give the mint Nimroz, the 
mint of 3 and 4 is uncertain, 6 — 10 give Herat. No. 13 gives Gazni. Parts 
of the Kalimali come on Nos. 11 and 14, on the reverses. No. 16 lias 
the name of the Khan on both sides. Nos. 12 and 19 liavc the two titles 
ul Adil and ul Azim. No. 17 has a name on it in addition Zaid. It may 
be this is the name of the mint-master or the die-sinker. Nos. 1 — 4 have 
an attempt at the Kalimah on their reverses. Nos. 21 — 23 have the whole 
of the Kalimah on their revoi’ses together with the name of the Khalifah. 
The Moguls were regarded by the Muliammadans of India and Affghanis- 
tan with the greatest aversion and as utter infidels. Certainly, however, 
Chang($!s Khan put the Khalifah ’s name on the reverse of his coins. And 
here we have Mangd Khdn putting the Kalimah or parts of it on the 
reverae of his coins. Ho became a Musalman as I shall show. 


* British Moseum Catalogue gives this name 
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Of Mangu Khan I have but little to say. He was the soniof Tultii 
who was the 4th son of Changez Khan. He ascended the throne in 646, 
was inaugurated in 6*t9, and ho died in 655 A. H. or 1257 A. D. Ilia 
capital was Karakorum, north of the Gobi desert. Ho sent liis brotlier 
Hulaku to conquer and mle Persia, where coins were struck bearing the 
name of Mangu as su/.cmin. The prolix author of the Fanzat its Safi 
gives several folio pages to Mangii, out of which we glean nothing of any 
historicxil value whatever. The coins of Mangii here depicted were evi- 
dently struck after the conquest of AlYglianistan by the Moguls and be- 
fore Hulakd’s occupation of Persia. The author of the Tabqat i Nasiri 
uses strong language about the Moguls. Of JManguV predecessor Ik* says 
“ when Kyiik had gone to hell,” and again “ the army of Mangii Khan 
and of JJatii attacked the army of the Moguls and sent ten thousarnl 
famous nobles to liell.” It would seem that ]\linhaj Siiraj, the above 
mentioned authoi’, travelled in Affghanistan and Kirnroz iif 621 A. H. He 
wrote a Tabqa on the Princi^s of Nirnroz. But unfortunatiily this Talnja 
is not edited in the abridgement published by the Society to which 
alone I have access. As the Editor, IVlajor Nassau Lees, says there arc but 
two known MSS. of the works, I am afraid I stand but little chance of 
extending my knowledge. Ibiwcver from the authoy\s nairative of his 
jonniey it would seem that lie came across a Taj-ud-Din Niultagiii 
Kliwarizmi in Sistan or Nirnroz in 62:1 A. H. 

Of Taj-ud-Din Harb, Khadin^ All says he was a good man and 
reigned 60 years. In his time the towns of Khorasan wore under the rule 
of Gaur. Of Nasr he says that he fought wi*fh his Inorher llukn-ud-Diu. 
I liave two other coins of liar!) with what looks like the name of a Khali- 
fah on them and with Harb^s name in small letters. There is only tlie 
K^limah on the reverse of thc.so coins. The name of the Khalifali looks 
like Csh Shaliiu billah. It has over it Muhammeid and under it JIarb, L 
know no Klialifah of this name. One thing is certain — the rulers to whom 
these coins belonged were the masters of Nirnroz before the time of 
Mangu Klian. I 

The date on the Nirnroz coins of Ismael Siifi is not given : there is 
only a r visible. On tlie Herat coins 927 A. H. is visible. 

In looking over the abridgement of the Tabqat i Nasiri, I find that 
Mangti Khan became a Muhammadan by repeating the Kalimah. It is 
interesting to see his coins confirm this fact, (See Tabqat, p. 411.) 

The author of tlie Jadwalliya gives an amusing reason for the ety- 
mology of the word Nirnroz. Ho says that Solomon was down in those 
parts. He found^ the countiy full of water and gave orders to tJie devas 
to fill it with sand : the work was porfoniied in half a day. Hence tlie 
country was called by this name Nirnroz, half the day. 
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Th^ Hamo author gives a second list of kings of Nimroz, Azz ud Din 
Amr, Malik llnkn ud Din, Shams n^ Din Kii*at, Rukn-ud-Din, * Fakhr- 
iid-Din, Gyas ud Din, Shams ud Din, Malik Hafiz, Muizz-ud-Din Husain, 
Gyas-ud-Din Slier Ali. In the reign of this last king Taimur came and 
took the kingdom. On the third of these, Sliams-ud-Din Kirat, Mangu 
KhAii conferred Herat and Gaiir, probably through his governors, not in 
pi'rson. It is stiunge that Minlulj Suraj in liis account of Mangii Khan 
1)40-55 A. 11. introduces an account of his own journey in Western 
Afllghanisbiri in 021-11 A. H. He iricntions two Taj-ud-Dins, two ShaniS' 
ud-Dins, a liuku-nd-Din and a Shaliab, as rulers in different parts 
visited hy liirn. 


j-.lBRARY. 

The following addifions Jjav(‘ been made to the Library since the 
Meeting helil in March last. 

Transactions, and jIoui^als, 

^trcsrtiicil by tlu* raspeefire Sifcirtifs ami Killfurs. 

Allahabad. Pniij:d) .Noles and l^uci-ie.s, — Vui. 1, Xo. tJ. 

Ualtimore. Johns Hojikins University, — Anieri(;an Chemical Journal, 
Vol. V, No. 0. 

llombay. Indiaji Antiquary, — Yol. XlII, Parts 154-155, March and 
April, 1884. 

liordeaux. Societe do Geogmidiie ConimereiaJe,— bulletin, No.s. ;i-5, 

Brussels. Suci^t^ Itoyale Malacologhpie, — Aimale.s, Vol. XV'Il. 

. . Proees-Verbaux, 4tli August, 1}-^S2 to 1st July, 1883. 

Calcutta. Geologicfil Survey of India, — Memoirs, Vol. ill, Part 2. 

. . Memoirs, Pal;rt)iitologi!i Indica, — Series VI f. Part 1. 

Chicago. American Antiquarian ami Oriental Journal, — Vol. VI, No. 1, 
Januar}'’, 188 k 

Giessen. Oberliessische Gcsellschaft fiir Natur und Ueilkuiide, — Boricht, 
No. 7, 1859 ; Nos. 9-22, 1802-1883. 

Halle. Kaiserliche Leopoldino-Carolinischc Deutsche Akademie der 
Naturforscher,-^Leopoldin;i, l^art 18, Januar\ , 1882. 

. , Nova Acta, Vol. XLIV, No. 1. 

Lthacai The Libmry of Cornell University, — ^^)l. I, No. 8. 

Lahore. Anjnmaii-i-Punjab, — Journal, Vol. IV, Nos. 9-13. 

London. Academy, — Nos. 615-018. « 

. Athona3iim, — Nos. 293^-2J4I. 

. Nature, -Vol. XXIX, Nos. 746-749. 
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l^ondon. Rojal Asiatic Society, — ^Journal, Vol. XVI, Part I. ^ 

— — BoyaL Astronomical Society, — Memoirs, Vol. XLVII, 1882-83. 

. . Monthly Notices, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, December, 1883. 

. Royal Geographical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. VI, Nos. 1-2, 

January and February, 1884. 

. Royal Society, — Proceedings, Vols. XXXV, No. 227 ; XXXVI^ 

No. 228. 

. Society of Telcgmph Engineers, — ^Journal, Vol. XII, No. 50. 

. Statistical Society, — Journal, Vol. XL VI, Part IV, December, 

1883. 

Paris. Societe de Geographic,— Comptes Rendus dcs Seances, Nos. 4-5, 

1884. 

Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences, — Proceedings, Part II, 
June to October, 1883. 

Rome. Societa degli spcitroscopisti Ihiliani, — Memorie, Vol. XIII, 
No. 1. 

St. Petersburg. Academie Imperiale des Sciences, — Bulletin, Vol. 
XXVIIT, No. 3. 

. . Mcmoircs, Vol. XXXI, Nos. 5-8. 

. Comite Geologiquo, — Meinoircs, Vol. I, No. 1. 

Vienna. Akadcmie der Wissenschaften,— Alnianach, Vol. XXXIII, 
1883. 

. — . Archiv fiir osterreichische Gcschichtc, Vol. LXIV, 

No. 2. 

— — . . Denkschriften, — Maihcmatisch-Naturwissen Classe, 

Vols. XLV-XLVI. 

. — . Philosophisch-IIistorische claase, Vol. 

XXXIII. 

. — — . Sitzungsbcrichte, — Miithematisch-Naturwissen 

Classe, Parts I, Vols. LXXXVI-LXXXVII, Nos. 1-5; II, LXXXVI, 
2-5, LXXXVII; 1-5; III, LXXXVI, 1-5. 

. . . Philosophisch-Historis Jio Classe, Vols, 

Cl, No. 2 ; ClI, Nos. 1-2 ; CIII, Nos. 1-2. 

Register, Vols. LXI-C. 

. Ornithologische Verein, — ^Mittheilungen, Vol. VIII, No. 2. 

Yokohama. Deut. Gescllschaft fiir Natur und Vulkerkunde Ostasieiis, 
Mittheilungen, Vol. Ill, No. 30. 

JBoOKS and f^AMPHLETS, * 

presented by the Authors^ Translators ^c, 

Bural, Nobin Chand. Lecture on Frefimasoniy, 8vo. Calcutta, 1883. 

' Foucaua, Ph. Bd. Annales.du Musee Guimet, Vol. VI, 4to.. Paris, 1884.. 
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PetkrSj.^ukgeon-Majou C. T. Meteprological Observations in Zanzibar 
in 1880-81. 8vo, llombaj, 1884. 

Roy, P. C. Mahabharata. Parts IV-VI. 8vo. Calcutta, 1883-84. 

J\4iSCELLANEOUS j^RESENTATIONS. 

Inditlii Forester, Vol. X, No. 3, March, 1884. 8vo. Roorkec, 1884. 

Rkncul GovI':rxmk\t. 

Report and Return on Arboriciiltural oj)erations in the Central Provinces 
ill 1882-8,3. Fell. Nagpur, 1883. 

CiiTEB' Commissioner, Cjcnte.^l Pkovincls. 

MfiiiLKK, Dr. Fi>. Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. Text and Plates. 
8vo. London, 1883. 

The CoLONiAi, Si:cri:tarv, Colombo. 

List of Sanskrit Manuscripts collected for the Covernnient of Bombay 
ill 1870-80 and 1881-8*2. Fcp. Bombay, 1883. 

Ci-’KA'ioR, GovrjiNMLNi Cr.NTBAi. Booiv Devot, Bombay. 

TojMigmpliischo en (Toolooisclie B<'sehrijeiiig van Ecu Gcdcelto van 
yuniatiu’s Westknst. With Plalcs. Fol. Batavia, 1883. 

Dum:ctor or T.vs'i kuction and Inditstky, Bat.ayia. 

jMAcorN, John. Catalogue of Caiuulian Plants, Part, I. 8vo. Montreal, 
1883. 

Ui'pnit of Progress of the Geological and Natural Uistory Survey of 
(’aiunla. uitli Maps for 1880-82. Hvo. Montrc'al, 1883. 

Gkolocjcal SravEY of Canada. 

Mallct, F. R. Ocseriptivc Catalogue of the Collection of ^Minciuls in the 
Geological Mas(*nni. 8vo. Calentta, 1883. 

Mai.ll I’, F. R. i’opiilar Guide lo the Geological Collections in the Indian 
Museum. 8vc). Calcutta, 1883. 

, Geological Srrvrv of India. 

Statistical, Dcscrijitive and Tlislorical account of the North-Western 
Jh’ovinces of India, V"oJ. VTl. 8v'o. Allahabad, 1881. 

Govfknment of N.-W. Pkovincks. 

List of Publications and ]\laps relating to Forest Administration in 
India. Hvo. Calcutla, 1>884. , 

Home Dci’aktment, Forest Branch. 

^Periodicals ^Purchased. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteiuturzeitung, — Vols. IV, No. 52 ; V, Nos. 1-4, 
and Aidex to Vol. TV. 

Calcutta. Indian :Medieal Gazette,— Vols. XVIIT, No. 12 ; XIX, No. 3. 

Cassel. Botaiiisches Centralblatt, — Nos. 51-52, 1883 ; *1-3, 1884. 

Edinburgh. Edinburgh Review,— Vol. CLIX, No. 325, January, 1884. 

Geneva. Arcliivca dca Sciences Physiques ct Naturelles,— Vol. XI, 

. Nos. 1-2. 
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Gottingen. Cclehrto Anzeigen, — I^oh, 3-4, 1884. 

. Nacliricliten, — No. 2, 1884. 

Leipzig. Aimalcii dcr Physik iind Chemie, — ^Vol. XXI, No. 2. 

. Hesperos, — Vol. Ill, Nos. G4-65. 

. Litcrarisclics Contralblatt, — Nos. 1-r), 1884. 

London. Annals and !^[agazine of Natural History, — Vol. XIIT, Nof 7^ 
February, 1884. 

. Cbemioul News,— Vol. XLTX, Nos. 1264-1207. 

. l^ntoinologist,— Vol. XVll, No. 240, February, 1884. 

. Entomologist’s Monthly Magazini', — Vol. XX, No. 257, Feb- 
ruary, 1884. 

1 . Ibis,— Vol. TT, No. 5, January, 1884. 

. Journal of Conchologv, — Vol. IV, No. 5, January, 1884. 

. Journal of Scioneo,— Vol. VI, No. 122, February, 1884. 

. London, Fdinburgli and Dublin Pliilosopliical JMagaziue, — VoL 

XVII, No. lot, February, 1881. 

. jSlcsseiiger of ^lathematies, — Vol. XIIT, No. 8, lleeeTnbin-, 

1883. 

. Nineteenth Ccntiny, — I'ol. XV, No. 81, February, 1884. 

. Numismalic Clironielo, — Vol. Ill, Part 3, lS83. 

. Publishers’ Ch‘rcular, — Vol. XLVII, Nos. 1114-1115. 

. Quarterly Revieu', — Vol. CLVll, No. 313, Januaiy, 1881. 

. Society of Arts, — Journal, V(d. XXX 11, Nos. Iti30-1()33. 

. AVe.‘<tnuiis(er Review, — Vol. XRV, No. I, Januaiy, 1881. 
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APPENDIX, 


mSCBIPTIONS OlJ THE TWO STONES BEFEERBD TO 
IN Mb. PARRY’S PAPRR, 

PROCeEDINGS, DECEMBER 1883, . 

pp. 165 . 168 . 

FIKST STOISTB. 

TOP. 

[1] 

[2] s5)J)?5o?53 woX'J^oX'oJax). 

[3] djerifiSo. 

[4] * :ic 

S. 

[6] J (T»S$30-j3sSj^tCoC3. 

[6] -fj*?rSbosSa3c^0^2S?^ 

[7] •BJ‘O''256ijOococ^(io0S'f6 s&j5jS(5-u)ay<cSf)jy'^B, 

[8] SJj'iSasSaD^gs^Jcxoc^ -jSs&Jg»S'|^opoT5aAJ>^os&, 

[9'J qoj5<5£S^e^asJ6's5:»’r* fnti-(5£^sJoe^bsy|j£Sott. 

[ 10 ] Sr«s6o(5S'j5o «o^o856'X'a»'^"?s5b, 

Pl] d£2^oS:6j^<Tr'2?*ej ^zSr>^oS^ ^S'osSDoewa^ocoO^jSdae^ 

s 

£12] (5oQ8’j5oS&)fS5.J<l3 ^^T>«X)S^^Sbo5^fS;(Ji^5o'3 tJoJS>®>i 

[13] [^Oo3l> 5^?5 aaS-y’iSc* 

2 

[14] Jp'jJSDccS^cid’oSoSo. * 

[15] e$5-o-§ ao2$sdSoj<r'<y43flj*?^ooc>^8’7r'(^ OiSajjapS'^cooTPcao t3, 

[16] ^6o^Soi5D^7y’o<^^^cxcr^d$s3j’^«jji$dS^^ ^ro.VBoiSc. 

[1?] jr'^-jSoS^ ■3r’->((fir*iS3&[ J^jsSb^^'CT'^is.Pos'iS 

[18] ■^t^tfU'BOcJcjSaiSatf 5S)oS>[ jsfortfeBoS’Sir, 

[19] Cj&O«?(&CS&0S>f65&[ 

REMARKS. 

[ 1 ] "3^ ia possibly ••{?• 

[ 2 ] • * must be (^. 

[3] There is a break in ra tlms 5^ 

§ Is a half letter thus ) 

* Letter omitted, probably a man’s name. 

* * Year and date omitted, 

• 

There are 19 lines of insoription. All Dirghamus are made large- e ^ 



IF'IISST ST02>3T51. 

BOTTOM. 

1 

[2] €fooo[J$^^?5o-j3s^j^p2Spr“s5j'£Sooao(^5 ^'S^otfs^^S’;(’§ OtsefasJtfO 

[3] {^oaS'fJos&jStS’S t55g)ex>^^c5^?y2i3# 

[4] S) t9c56^ga;^3r»^c)sS30 ^s^ococ^'(5o&j^S'o 

[6] S'oa^&e^^a^S’sSMo s6o^ts5^c^qqo» 

[6,1 sS’(^s§o^-fjg(T*5ir»ooco 

[7] sSDoasejaijr’atfOSo o3dO^?>:sos$)^!^^o l)5-;rjj^a5S^ 

[8] e3s^b«’^^o^SS5oco^^«^^ «?6-^ao'!Dc^ S)S^e^o (^oO^^iSo* 

[9] oi)(i<S'Sfr»(y*Tp^(3'^« (^■2:30^50 gc>Soea8'o - o, 

[10] esoSo -s^c^O'W^t$T»QiSi>^s$ d^o^ej&Oj»S'. 

[11] Oro§c5f)^S' e^nS'ew 2)?)§ (joO§&r-o^ 

[12] §-8r»§b «i^c2^S';^oc»Tr»i5So»036|jC'j6=ar», 

2 

[13] 8^;6*#)oSc5. 

[14] ^ tf^osye^c^c^, 

[15] ;5^w^odSCr«Sir'C'-3-»§|r- 

3 

[16] s$)o;CtJSotr’£r«syes73r'56<;e^i^c(o6§-j5;j«^wS^ottif25o(!StfuTr9£iJo;&* 

[17] ■^’U’SSMweosinOco^^) ■^ps6t^o*77’dWc5?4t) ^5's6c;^. 

[18] &«5i^6oP6§cS^ t)-cp2J>^^|JSs6«(^, 

[19] afJ^sssSM^OoO^Up es ^v-jS{5353d, 

REMARKS. 

(1) S This letter is perhaps 

(2) letter must be ct^i* 

(3) <b 6 is perhaps ^• 

■' '■ I i. 

Thsvs pre. 19 lines c^ inscription. > All Dirghamns are made very large. 



SH001>q‘X3 STOKTEJ. 


[IJ 6o»{i-7r»;Soao«f7^o^i^&2r. 

[2] wo4Kr»iSr»ooo^«r'o. 

[3] «So&tf«sojr*£)i3-**d6?^C)X’ a-7P'f)5o!p3oer’es. 

*W* ^■^SoiaadfioSo^oTr'cS ^ 

[5] TB'sS'-^sioj&oa'^tf [«**«#] dSoatfoa, 

[6] £roi55'fS?-7V'«3SJ [*##**] iSop^t 

[7] tfoSioK' jaaaso [****#»] offojSS'S'ji. 

[8] Jci*wo-^fSa-oiSC f# ***** *] oc5S>S^, 

[9] (J’Sioljrsi'pCfs? [* * ^ * * * *] X’oX'r, 


[10] 

0?r*tf^s■oa(^ [***** *J 


[11] 

■^£tiistr [«******] 


[12] 

PtjsSCS’dTS’PoX' [********* 

»] 


* REilA-RKS. 


The letters obliterated by the lascar grinding his i!iirry-powd.n' ...iv 
shewn by asterisks. The lollowing is the nearest approximation that o>ii 1*1 
be made to decipher them : 

4 

1 1 

-zX 

o 

TK 

Zk 

1 1 


5 

^ (3'’ * %^ * S J 


6 

[ ;S *** .', ] 


7 

[**** 3*j 


8 

[a** Co**] 


9 

^ ^a * (Jotf ‘-CO J 


10 

[*£f-^(S**] 


11 

[ Sit: * * * tfdSo ] 


12 

******* *1 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

j^OR JILay, 1884. 

.>-=-=Hh== 

The Moiiilily Gcfnenil Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 7th May, LS(S4, at O' 15 

J). Walhii:, Bs(j., C. S., Vice-Presuhnit, in the Cliair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and conlirmed. 

The following prescnitations were aunouueed : — 

1. From the Goveriimont, l^orth-Wost Provinces, — Statistical, Des- 
criptive and Historical account of tho N.-W. P. of India, Vol. XI IT, 
(Farukhabad and Agra) by E. T. Atkinson and F. H. Fislier. 

2. From the Bengal Govermneut, — (1) Returns of Rail Borne 
Tmflic of Bengal, during quarter ending .‘Ust December 1883 ; (2) 
Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal. 

3. From tho Zook^gical Record Association, — Zoological Record 
for 1882, by E. Caldwell. 

4. From tho Geological Survey of India, — Memoii’s of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India, Ser. X, Vol. H, Pt. d, by Dr. R. Lydekker. 

5. From the Literary and Philosoj^hical Society of Liverpool, — 
Proceedings of the Litcn-ary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 
Vols. XXXV, XXXVl and XXXVll. 

6. From the Madras Government, — Annual Report, Madi*as Medical 
College, Session 1882-83. 

7. * From tho Author, On tlie Discovery of the l^eriodic Law, 
and on tlio Relations among the Atomic Weights, hy John A. R. New- 
lands, F. I. C., F. 0. S. 

8. • From the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India 
— (1) The use of the Spectroscope in Meteorological Observations, being 
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No. 4? of Signal Sorvifc notes published by the War Departincpt, U. S. 
of Aniei-icii, by Major-General W. B. Hazen ; (2) Memoranda on Inter- 
national Scientific Oo-oporation in Meteorology, Magnetism, <fec. 

9. F^rom the Saiilhsoiiuin Institiith)n, — Annual Report of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for the yoaj* 1881. 

10. From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, — An act4>nn*t 
id tile Eruption of Krakatau on 2fith, 27th and 28th August, 1883. 

The followinsf gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, Avere hallotied for and elected Ordinary Members : 

1. W. C. Taylor, Ksq. 

2. Syud lliussen. 

3. Prince Iskunder Ali Mir/a. 

^he following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting : 

T. G. U. Monereiffo, Esq., proposed by L. de Niceville, Esep, second- 
ed by Dr. H. W. M‘Caiin. 

Col. E. J. ]\rcNair, 4th N. I., Alipore, proposed by F. B. Pargite**, 
Esq., C. S., seconded by Major A. C. Bigg-Wither. 

The Sr.OK LTAKY reported that Mr. A. J. L. Cappcl had intimated his 
wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The Skcrf.tauy read the following extincts from letters receivcMl from 
Dr. Joule, M. Senart, Professor Ernst Hteckel, and Professor A. H. Sayce, 
thanking the Society for the honour done them in electing them special 
Centenary llonoiiiiy i^rembers. 

Dr. J. P. Joule writes : 

“ I feel deeply gratified by the high distinction which tlic Society has 
confetTed upon me by electing me one of tlic si.\» special Centenary Hono- 
lary Members. I most cordially congratulate the Society on the comple- 
tion of a hundred years of usefulness, and hope it will go forward witli 
renewed vigour and success. jf 

“I shall take much inter(*Rt in perusing the publications of the 
Sqciety.” 

M. E. SenaH writes : 

J*ai ref;u la communication de M. le Secretaire do la Soci^td Asia- 
tique du Bengale, par kqucllc il a bien voulu me notificr moii election a 
litre de Meinbro honoraire. Jo tiens a vous exprirnor sans uetard et 
vouB prie d’exprimer cn mon nom h vos collegucs combieri je siiis flatto 
An grand honiicur qui m’est ainsi ^chu. Pour tout liommo voa6 a nos 
etudes, rien ne saurait etre plus honorable ct plus precieux quo d’etre 
associo par des suffrages si eclaires h la Society illusti*c quo vous pr^sidez, 
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qui a et^ Tancotre et qui est restoe le module de toutes les autres Sociottfs, 
Orio'titale^, Jo vous prio de croire, Mousieur le President, quo jo suis 
profondemont poiietre de cc sentiment. 

Vouilloz, je vous prie, Moiisioar le President, agreer rexpression 
de ma gratitude sincere et de mes sentiments bien respectueux. 

^ f Emile Senart. 

Prof. Ernst HuE^ckel writes : 

“ The Asiatic Society of Bengal has been pleased to render to me an 
extrfiordinary and most valujible honour, in conferring on me the degree of 
a Cententiry Honorary Member of the Society. Amongst a great number 
of lionorary distinctions, which luive been conferred upon me during 
thii’ty years of scientific labour, I esteem this peculiar honour as one 
of the highest, and 1 hasten to express for it my most deep and sincere 
thanks. My pleasure in if has been so much the greater, as this distintjtion 
comes from the most distinct scientific body ill Asia, in wliich 1 admire the 
highest development of Anglo-Saxon energy and scientific industiy under 
tlio difficulties of tro}>ical life. 

“ I regret very much, that during my stay in Ceylon I was pre- 
vented froTii pei’forming my intemded voyage to Calcutta, aiivl enjoying the 
numerous interesting and instnietive means of science wliich the 
Asiatic Society of •Bengal lliere would have offered me. The greater 
is my satisfaction, that 1 am now able, to enter into a most valuable 
scientific croniicction with it.” 

Prof. Snyce writes : 

“ T must beg you to convew to the .Vsiafic Society of Bengal my senso 
of the great honour I have received in being oleeted an Honomry Mem- 
ber of so distinguislied a body.” 

Tlie Slcrk i ar^ read a letter from Mr. Cecil Bemhill of the British 
Museum, of which the following is an extract : 

“ 1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of Vol. VI, Pt. II of Dr. Bajendni- 
bila Mitra’s “Notices of Sanskrit MSS.” accompanied by a letter from 
you, stating that further numbers will be supplied. I request you to 
tender my very licarty acknowledgments to all those to whom I may bo 
indebted for this uiiexpeetcd, but most accept able, present. 

“ I take ibis opportunity of calling your attention to a statement con- 
tiiincd in the volume just mimed, at pages 5 and 13 of the appended 
repoidi addressed to yourself. Dr. Rajoudiulala Miti*a thore says, ‘ The 
task [of publishing facsimiles of old MSS.J is now formally taken up by 
the Palooogniphical Society of London and the artistic resources of 
London enable that So(*iety to jniblish such excellent lacsiiniles, that J 
have not thought it expediujit to follow my plan to the extout origiiuilly 
contemplated...’ 
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. “ Untortuiiately, the amount of support given to the Palceo^praphical 

Society has been so small that it will be necessary to discontinue the 
series, though much against the wish of the Committee. The scantiness 
of this support may be illustrated from the fact that oven the Govern- 
ment of India, usually so liberal in such matters, subscribed for nc/inore 
than a single copy. I mention this, chiefly for the benefit of your Society, 
of Bdbu Rajcndralala (to whom I may request you to communicate this, as 
I have not the honour of his pe/sonal acquaintance) and of all interested 
in the publication of his “ Notices of Sanskrit MSS.,” that no misappre- 
hension may arise as to the necessity of publishing accurate reproduc- 
tions ; yet I cannot but feel also that most excellent and characteristic 
work might be done by your Society, both through its Committee and its 
influential individual members, if a good number of additional subsc^rip- 
tions‘ could be got from provijicial Goveriimonts, Societies,'and indivi- 
duals. 

“ A pr(tpos of reproductions, I trust T shall not be thought ili scour teous 
in expressing a wish that all scholars in India, who give us facsimiles of 
MSS. or inscriptions, would at least use process of permanent photo- 
graphy, even if tluj collotype or autotype direct from the original used by 
the PalaH)gT*aphical Society be unknown to Calcutta photographers. T 
could not but feel there was a great deal of trutli in the strictures of 
Dr. E. Hultzch of Vienna in the ‘ Indian Anh’quary ’ of Nov. 1882, (pp. 
312-3) as to the reproductions furnished to us by scholars in Bengal, 
though 1 am bound to say 1 think their tune unnecessarily severe. But 
there can be little doubt, as 1 know front experience, that to the syste- 
matic student of palseogmphy a few words in a gooil photogniph aro 
worth more than pages of mere lithographic imilation,” 

A letter was also read from Dr. Hjijendmlala Mitm on the same sub- 
ject, in which he says : — , 

“ Mr. Bcndall is quite right in calling our attention to the desirable- 
ness of securing photographic reproiluction of ancient records in a per- 
manent f(jrm. Reduced eye-copies are as wort^'j^ess for critical purposes 
as transcripts, and our aim should be to get as iimny photos as we can. 
But our .artistic resources arc exceedingly limited, and it is not often even 
easy to get silver prints, and they fade and become illegible in a decade. 
The only place where we can look for permanent prints is the Surveyor 
General’s Office and there Major Waterhouse is always willing to help us. 
But his collotype is exceedingly troublesome and costly, and it is practicable 
only during the three months of our winter. His photo-zincographs 
cost less and can be worked all the year round, but I have often heard him 
complain of great pressure of public work in his Department. Sometimes 
my old MSS. are of such a colouj^ that they don’t yield good results under 
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the camera. There is no shop in Calcutta where anything like per- 
manent photography is attempted. Under the circumstances I am 
obliged to abandon my project of publishing facsimiles of old MSS 
However, I shall try in future to get what I can through the kindness 
of Major Waterhouse, lie luia done much for the Society and is ever 
rpad^ to help us, so 1 may cherish the hope of getting somo good photo- 
zincographs from him. 

“ 1 should add that Dr. Hultzch’s criticisms in the ‘ Indian Antiquary ’ 
refer to Gcneial Canninghani*s facsimiles in the ‘ Archaeological Survey 
Reports,* and not to those published by me.’* 

Tlie Presidknt reported thatMoulvie Klnidabuksh Khan, Bankipore, 
was largely in arrears of subscription to the Society, and although a regis- 
tered letter had been sent io him in accorflance with Rule 37, no notice 
had been taken of it. llis name would, Mierefore, be suspended for a 
month as a defaulter in the Sotjiety’s Meeting Room and, unless the sum 
due be paid in the nieaniirne, ho will be declared removed from the Society 
at its next meeting. 

In accordance with Rule 38, this fact will be nolified in the Pro- 
ceedings. 

• 

The OouNCin reported tliat Mr. Wood-Mason liad returiu^d from 
leave and had resumed charge of the office of Natural Hislt)ry Secretary. 

On the i>ropo.sal of the President, a vote of thanks was nnanimously 
passed to JMr. L. do Nie^viUe for his services to the Society as Offg. 
Nalmtil History Secretary. 

The following note was read from IVIr. Charles J. Rodgera on 
Mr. Delmerick’s paper on “A coin of Dawar Bakhsli” read at the March 
niceling. 

“ Mr. Dolmcrick* in a paper lately read before the Socieity states that 
Jahangir nev'er used tlic Kalimab on his coin.s. I wish to connect this 
statement, 

I have rupees of every year of Jahangir. Of these the following 
have the Kalimah on th(*m : — 

1st year Agrnh ; 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, Patna mint. 2 lialf ru23ees 
stiuKik a,t Kabul in 10l4 and 1015. (One of tlu'se luis tho month Aniar- 
dad on it.) A rupee struck at Alunadnnggur with no date on it. 2nd 
year Ahmaddhdd. A very largo round nipeo struck at Patna 1st year 
1014. A large square rupee 2nd ycai’ 1015 struck at Lahore. All theso 

* Mr. Dolnicriok subsoquontly modified the slaicinciit into “ Jahangir seldom 
iiBod tho Kalimah on his coins.” ^ 
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rupees are of exfcmordinary weight. The two last ai*e in a splendid 
state of preservation. They show us that in the beginning of Sis reign 
Jahangir used the KaJimah on liis coins. T liavc seen others and besides 
these I have seen gold coins of his with the Kalimah on them. No 
Mogul Emperor was so taken up with changt?s in the matter of coinage 
as Jahangir. A (joniplete collection of his coins would be exceedi^gl^^ 
interesting.*’ 

The following papl^rs were read : — 

1. On the Geotjraphg nf India in Hie reign of Alchar. — JBg 
JuHX Bhamks, B. C. 8. (With a Map.) 

No. I. SriJAH Avadii, (Oi^dii). 

^ (Abstract.) 

Mr. Beami's, in ibis series of papers, proposes to re-construct, as far 
as possible, the map of llie ^Inghal Empire at the time ut tlio lii'st great 
settlement of tlie financial and political administrations elTected in A. D. 

by Kdjil Todar Mai. The details of this important operation arc 
given in the Aiii-i-Akbari, the Pensian t(‘xt of wliieh has been published 
by the late Professor Bloehmaiiii, who did not live long enough to com- 
plete the Avork ; and as his valuable notes have been lost, the greater 
portion of the Avork has to be done over again. The continuation of this 
AAwk having been entrusted by the Society to other hands, Mr. Beames 
refrains from encroaching on that ground, J:)ut propoH(‘S to extract from 
the Persian text vsuch details ixa are necessary for his purpose, confining 
himself for the present to Geography and reserving, for a larger work, 
references to jMuhatnmadan historians and other authorities. 

The dominions of Akbar were divided into twelv'c Provinces or 
Subahs, viz. : — 

llahdbad, Ajrnir, Baiigdlah, Labor, Agmh, Ahniadabad, Dihli, 
Multan, Avadb, Bihar, Kabul and ^lalwali. 

To these were subsequently added thrcic ni^re, Birar, Klidndcsli, 
Ahmadnagar, making a tobil of fifteen. 

Abul Eazl gives a chapter to each Subah beginning Avith Bengal in 
tlie extreme east and going AvestAvards, but, for sevenil reasons given in 
detail in his paper, Air. Beames thinks it better to begin with Oudh. 
TChe matcnals whicli ho has used are chiefly the repoi*ts of the recent 
Settlements of the scAMual districts, supplemented by much valuatdo in- 
formation scattered here and there in the Ondh GazeAteer. 

The SuBAjr ok Oudh was divided into *5 Sarkars, vw., I, Oudh ; 
2, Gorakpur; 3, Bahraich ; 4, Khairabad ; 5, Lakluuiu. These Sarkai*H 
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were subcUvided into Mahals. Mr. Beames’ reconstruction of the SubaK 
of Oudh may be summarized as follows : — 

1. SarJear Oudh . — 21 mehals or perguniias ; area, 27,96,206 bighas 
Rev’enuo 4,09,56,347 dams iiagdi, 16,80,247 dams sayurglial; Castes 
various ; 1,340 cavalry, 23 elephants, 31,700 infantry". 

^ This Sarkar was a compact tract of about 90 miles in length, lying 
principally on the right bank of the Chanka and Gliogm. The breadth 
varies very much and cannot be exactly staled. At its north-west end, it 
is much fuixed up with Surkars Lakhiiau and Bahraicli and two detached 
portions ol the former Sarkar are included in it on its soutli-oast sidtn 
On the south, it marches with Sarkai*.s Matiikpuri and Jaunpore of the 
Subah of llaliabad. 

IT. SorJtdr <hu'alr}ij»iu\ , 

21 malials. Anva, 2k42,83() liignlis. 1,19,20,790 dams 

nagdi ; 51,235 s. ; Castes various: 1,000 Inrsti, 22,000 Foot. 

This Sarkar stretches from the (hiiidak to th(‘ Chnora, including 
the modern districts of (f(»raklipur and Hasti in the N. W. P. and the 
greater part of Gonda in Oudh. The w('stern boundary where it marches 
with Sarkar Bahraicli is extremely iiidetiiiite, and the sjuiie may be said of 
the north boundary.* Even in the ]>rcs(nit day, a very large portion of this 
tiuct is covered by dense Foi'csts and this must have b(jen the ease to a 
greater extent in the l()lli cent ury. The small areas given for the per- 
gUTiTiahs clearly prove this. There were clearings in the forexsts here and 
there which were loosely grouped together under local nann's taken from 
some Hindu Chief or Afghan ailventiirej* who was powerFul in those parts. 

HI. SarL’dr IhihrdieJt. 

11 mahals. Area 18,23,235 bigalis. Revenue 2,41,20,525 d. 

4,60,482 s. ; Castes varirlu.s ; 1,1 7U horse ; 14,000 foot. 

This Sarkar appears to have occupied all the western j)orlion of tli^ 
trans-Gliogra. country ; its boundaries on the Ginukhpur side are very 
uncertain. An imnuuise proportion of it was jungle, with scattered 
sottlcrnents of Riijpiit elans here and th(‘re. It sketched far up into the 
Nipal Terai, and much of it was only nominally under j\lusalmtui sway. 

rV. Hurl, dr Khairdhdd. 

22 mahals. Area 19,87,700 bigfihs. Revcmiie 4,36,44,381 d. 

1,71,3^ s. ; Castes various ; 1,160 horse, 27,800 foot. 

This Sarkar includes tlie whole of western Oinlli. Tn' the southern 
part, the mahals are generally ti-aceable and well-defined, but in tlie 
north the great submontane forest appears to liavc been only sparsely 
* The areas given tlirouglimit e#ly refer to cultivated land. 
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.peopled ; and to lay down dotinite boundaries would not only be impos- 
sible, but would convey an erroneous impression. It only remains to 
observe tbit special interest attaches to one of the malials in this Sarkar, 
that of Laliaipiir, as being the birthplace of the illustrious financier, 
Hajah Todar Ms I, the author of the great Revenue Settlement whose 
features Mr. Reames is now^ endeavouring to restore. 

V. Sarhir Lakh nan. 

55 malials. Area 83,07,426 bigahs. Revenue 8,07,10,160 d. 
45,72,520 s. Castes various ; 2,680 luu'se, 86 elepliants, 83,450 foot. 

The greater number of niabils in this Sarkar are still extjint and 
have been identified by Mr. Millott in the Sultiinpur Settlement Report. 
This Sfirkar, the richest and nioht cultivated of the whole, occupies the 
suuth-ivest portion of the Siibili, with certain oull^'ing patches. 

Mr. Beames has excluded from this i*cview all those portions of the 
present province of Oudh which did not lie ivithin the Suhah of that name. 
There are many uncertain [loiiits and Mr. Beames is aware that his 
map cannot be aeee])ted as anything but a tirst attempt. He trusts, 
how’ever, tbit it will be useful in one way. It is not until you come to 
construct a map and find yourself forced to account for eveiy inch of the 
tract included, that you find out the gaps in your information. Mr. 
Beames concludes with ex[jressing a hope that local oflicers, interested in 
the histoi’^ of the province, will come forward with information which 
may clear up all doubtful points. 

The paper will be pul)lish(‘d in full in Journal, Part 1, for 1884. 

2. Nfttex on a (Johf (loin (f Kdm BaJehsh. — Itij J. G. DuLAiiiUiCK. 

Aurangzel), after reigning for nearly fifty years, died on the 28th 
Zilkddah A. H. 1118 or 2 1st February 1707 A. •I'). Jle had five sons. 

1. Muhammao SuL'iA.x. Born on the 4tJi Ramzan A. 11. 1041) 
(14th November 1639). Uis mother was Nuwab Bai.* Altliough he 
rebelled and joined his uncle Shiija whose daug.fter he espoused, he 
never asserted his independence so far as to stiike coins in liis own 
name. Aumngzcb imprisoned him brat in Sclimgarh, and subsequently 
in Gwalior. He died in the 21st year of the reign of his father. 

* Sec note at paj^o 109 of Keene’s Turks in India. The story therein recorded 
is on the face of it absurd. Tliero was no Hindu Rajah of Kashmir in the^ timo* of 
Aurangzeb. It is not likely that a Hindu Rajah wonld havo given his dfuighter in 
marriage to a MubumDiadfin faijuir. Nor was it probible that the issue of such a 
anion could have been by a Hindu, or been brought up as Ilindiis by tho 

Umdu Rajah. Nuwab Uiii was a Hindu woman beforu she bocamo on inmate of Aur- 
uiigzeb’B haniiu. Hai is a Hukbu wor(^and meaus a lady. 



‘ THE ADVENTURES OF RAJA RASALU. 


S HE Folk tales of a country arc, |br many 
^ reasons, one of the most interesting of studies. 
In them are gathered up the wisdom and the 
wit of departed ages. Here are treasured the 
simple beliefs of a simple people, and coming to us 
as they do fresh and almost undilutc*d, transmitted 
by oral tradition from father to son and from 
generation to generation, they link together the 
living present with a past that is dead, and speak 
to us of a golden age of chivalric, heroic, mythic 
men, whose liverf and doughty deeds, steeped in the 
golden haze of a long since vanished dawn, still cast 
their shadows across the living present. In the 
Folk tales of a country the comparative mythologist 
can trace to a prehistoric age not only the origin of 
customs, beliefs, and many of the peculiarities of a 
people otherwise inexplicable, but in the close resem- 
blance of incidents, characters, and minor details, 
a plea for a common origin is fairly well established. 
This plea may equally well be used by those advo- 
cates who hold that mankind originated from & 
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single centre, and carried with them certain beliefs 
and a certain amount of knowledge which in lands 
distant from the common home and in circumstances 
varying each from the other, were transmute^ and 
expanded. These Folk tales may also be used, as 
indeed they have been in some instances, to support 
that theory of which Charles Darwin was the great 
expounder, and which Herbert Spencer is now in the 
course of unfolding with a patience and acumen and 
width of knowledge which will place his name 
among the highest honoured of England's sons. In 
the Folk tales of a people, the student finds himself 
in a world and amongst a people on whom the 
material matter-of-fact sun of to-day never shone. 
Animals are the friends and companions of man. 
The language of each is mutually understood, and 
by deeds and wisely spoken wolds each aids the 
other! Injustice and wrong are as common in this 
mythic world of the past, as they are in this ma- 
terial prosy universe of to-day ; but injustice is 
avenged, and the wrong doer is punished with a 
speed and certainty which has long since vanished 
out of the earth, and which lingers only in the pages 
of the modern poet and romancer. Love, and the 
joy of life, and cruel death interweave the spell of 
their power through the wondrrjns past revealed 
by the Folklore tales with as much dramatic force 
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and tragic intensity as these great forces exercise 
to-day ; but d<^th» from whose melancholy domains 
no modi^rn mortal can return, in the glorified past 
of the 'Folklore age, is again and again conquered, 
and the hero and his loved ones cross and recross 
the shadowy borders, and when at last they 
vanish from the scene, it is not to a dim forgetful- 
ness and nothingness without an echo, or a thought 
for the vanished past, it is a disappearance or a 
sleep which will have again its waking and the 
glories of the past again revived. In death there 
is not despair, in life there is hope and duty, and in 
love there is the wellspring of all that makes life 
worth living. It will thus be seen that with all 
their grotesqueness, absurdities, impossibilities, my- 
thic distortions and legendary accumulations, the 
Folk tales of a country touch the great dominant 

notes which have sounded in all ages through the 
♦ 

sweet, sad music ofi humanity. Those patient men 
and women who undergo the labour and the pains 
of collecting tiu? materials for the Folklore of any 
people are doing work which, if the mere casual 
reader regards as frivolous and trifling, the student 
of humanity in its many phases justly regards as 
of permanent interest and vital importance. In 
Europe, Folklore is receiving an amount of atten- 
tion adequate to its importance. In India, with the 
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exception of a few cQthusiastSi'" little interest its 
manifested in the subject. If we except the Indian 
Antiquary and the recent publication, Paf^ab Notes 
and Queries^ ably edited by Captain Teiiiple, a dis- 
tinguished student of the subject of Folklore, there 
are only three books in English which dea"i with 
the Folklore of India. These are Miss Frere’s Old 
Deccan Days, Miss Mavi Stokes’s Indian Fairy 
Tales, and the book at present under notice, Mr. 
Swynnerton’s Raja Rasalu.* In our estimation 
India presents one of the finest fields in the world 
for the collection cf Folklore tales. Throughout 
the vast Empire of India there are tribes and races 
of men in all stages of civilization, there is an 
indigenous religion, stately, beautiful and hoary 
with age, and a social system as complex and as far- 
reaching as any the world ever saw. The mutual 
effects of the impact Muhamadanism and Hinduism 
have .already worked themselves into the habits and 
beliefs of the common people of Bengal. The abori- 
ginal tribes are fast adapting themselves to the exi- 
gencies of an ever advancing civilization, and are 
incorporating the primitive beliefs of their several 
systems of faith with the Hinduism or Muhama- 
danism of the nearer neighbours. Nor is Christianity 

* The writer omiis to mention the very interesting colloclion of 
Folk Talcs of Jjcn^al by the Rev. Lall Bchnri Day, recently pub- 
lished. 
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without its influence. Amid such varying tribes 
and races# who^ traditions^ oral and written^ carry 
them to the region of fabulous ages beyond the dim 
dawn of a god-peopled mythic past, there are mate- 
rials of the most varied kind ready for gathering, 
whcch^^the lapse of a few years will render all the 
more -difficult of preservation. Work of this kind 
can only be taken up by the enthusiast or the man 
of leisure. There are no men of leisure in India 
and there are, at all events in this branch of study; 
very few enthusiasts. The work of Mr. Swynnerton 
is thus all the more valuable because it is the re* 
suit of labours achieved amid the busy discharge 
of duties which even in India, where all work is 
arduous, are of a most engrossing nature. 

Apart, however, from the importance of the subject, 
and the able manner in which Mr. Swinnerton has ac- 
quitted himself, the ' book appeals to the Christian 
public of India and all English-reading lands in a 
manner which we are sure will commend itself to 
them. The proceeds of the work are to be devoted 
to the fund for the completion of the Lahore Cathe- 
dral. It is scarcely fair to an author to attempt by a 
few extracts to convey to the ordinary reader a gen- 
eral idea of such a work as the present. To do so 
with this as well as Other works is like the exhibi- 
tion of a single brick for the purpose of conveying 
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the details of the appearance and accommodation of 
a house. Nevertheless we cahnot close pur notice 
of Rdjd Rasdlu without an extract. RijA Rasalu 
is banished by his father, and taking with him a 
band of followers and, mounted on his famous horse 
Bhaunra Iraki, he rides under the windows «of Jhis 
mother’s palace, whence after a long farewell he 
passes out into the great unknown : — 

“ But the Rani Luna, weeping and beating her 

breast, looked out from her lattice, and watched the 

retreating figure of her son as he rode away into the , 

wilds. There she remained straining her eyes, until 

a distant cloud of dust alone indicated the route 
« 

which he had taken, and as she watched and wept 
she stretched out her hands, and cried through her 
falling tears— 


O little, little can I see of you, 

My son Rasdlu ! 

Your crest the rolling dust obscures from view, 
My own Rasdlu ! 

With knives of hardened steel my heart is riven 
It burns like flames within the furnace driven, 

O hear, Rasdlu ! 

Whose son goes forth t6 exile, storm, and strife, 
How doubly, trebly vain that mother’s life I 


The pathos of this lament will, wc arc sure, go 
home to the hearts of many of our readers. 

Rasalu’s adventures wc will not attempt to follow. 

I 
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The other Folk tales of the book cannot compare, 
in sustained effort of incident, character, and dra- 
matic vividness, nor in wealth of imagination, with the 
advent/ires of Rdja Rasdlu. Still, short as they are 
they arc interesting and worthy of being preserved, 
We hope our readers, even if they care nothing for 
the higher aims of Folklore, will possess themselves 
of a copy of the book. To boys and girls the stories, 
will be quite as fascinating as a Fairy book, and 
' to English lads and lasses there is here a new world 
of wonderland opened out. Messrs. Newman and 
Company have done their part of tKe work well. 
In neatness and finish the volume rivals, if it does not 
excel in some respects, the workmanship of English 
printers and publishers. — Englishma7i. 
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2. ]!{uhammad Muazzam. Sh4h Alam Bahadur. He was theSj 
riue brother of Muhammad Sultan, and was born towards the latter 1^4 
of Rajab A. H. 1053, (A. D. September 1643). He was at Pesh|^^ 
when intelligence reached him of the demise of his father, and he* as- ^ 
ccnded the throne at Lahore at the end of Muharram A. H. 1119 (April 
1J07A. I).). 

3. Muhammad Azam Shah. He was born on the 12th of Sh4b£n 
A. H. 1063 (28th June A. D. 1653). His mother was Dilraz l^ahn 
Begam, daughter of Shah Nawaz Safawi. Twelve days after the death 
of Aurangzgb, while still in the Dakhin, he assumed sovereign rights by 
striking coins and ordering the Khutba to be read in his name. Shah 
Alam Bahadur Shall defeated him in battle at Jaju Sardi between Agra 
find Dhaiilpur where ho lost liis life on the 18th Habi-ul-Awwal A*. H. 
1110 (10th June A. II. 1707). The coins of Azam Shah are scarce^ but 
one of them has been published by MarsdenVitZe DCCCC, plate XLlll of 
his Numismata Orientalia. 

4. Muhammad Akbak. Was born on the 12th Zil Hajja A. H. 
1067 (12tli September A. D. 1()56J. His mother had probably once been 
a dancing-girl, for slie had no title, and was familiarly called Begam 
which is a very common name among women of that class. When' he 
rebelled against his father by joiningthe Rana of Udipur, it was reported 
that he had coined money in liis name, but no such coin has as yet, at 
far us I know, been discovered, and I suspect the repoi't was purposely 
disseminated by his brother Muhammad Muazzam to embitter his fatlter’s 
mind against him. He fled Worn the Rajputs and after finding a tem- 
porary asylum with Sambhaji, he escaped to Persia and died in Garmsir 
towards the close of the reign of Aumngzeb. 

5. Muuamm-ap Kam Bakusti. He was born on the 10th Ramfe^ii 
A. H. 1077 (25 Pcbruary.A. D. 1667). His mother was Bai Udipuri. 
Ho was put under restraint during the siege of Jiiigi by the Genei^la 
Jamdat-ul-Mulk and Nusmt Jang for a threatened defection, but being 
the favourite son of Aurangzt^b, he was soon released. 

On receiving the news of the death of his fatlier at Bijapur, he lost 
no time in proclaiming himself Kmperpr. In tho Kliutba ho was styled 
Bin-i-panaU (Asylum of tlie Paith) aud liis coins boro this title also. 
On the 3rd Zil Kdddh A. H. 1120* (4ih January A. D. 1709) Shah Alam 
Bahadur Shah met him near Haidardbdd. A bloody battle ensued, 

* Kim Bq^h sh was wounded and died of his wounds on the same day. 

^ I have recently seen a gold imihar of Kam Bakhsli stnick at 
*.Haidardbad in A. H. 1120 in the second year of his temporary assump- 

• From my copy of tho Tdrikh»i-Muzafari — Elphinstone (iMigo 595 of his His- 
tory) is wrong iii his dales. 
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•tion of sovereignty, and I subjoin a sketch of it for pnblicj^^ion in tlie 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Pcngal. It is the property of 
Pandit Pnttan Naraiii, tlie fortunate owner of many rare or unique coins 
of the Patliaii and Mughal kings of Delhi. 



3. Coins sfrarA: in India hif Ahmad Shah Durrani.— rDy CnAKLES 

J. Kopokks. 

* (Abstiact.) 

The object of ]\rr. llodiyers’s paper is to give a short account of the 
coins which Ahmad Sluih Abdalli or Diirraui struck in Judia, and to 
illustmte thort'by the principal events of his resign. 

On arriving at Kandahar, after the assassination of Nadir Shah, 
Ahmad Shah ordered coins to be struck bearing the following couplet ; 

JJ J 

Immediately afterwards we find him on his wa}' through Cazni to 
Kabul which he red ii(*cd, and afterwanls he obtained possession of 
Peshawar and returned to Kandaliar. Afliu* scittling bis alTairs tlierc, he 
invaded India and seized Lahore. He was defeated at Sirhind, within 
10 months of the murder of Njnlii* Shah, by the force's of ]\[uhammad 
ShMi under his so)i Ahmad Shall. IVIr. Rodgers’s first rupee illustrates this 
campaign, ha\dng been struck at Jiuluu-c in Ahmad Slnih Duri-ani’s first 
year and bearing on the obverse the inscription — 

<#» 

A — jLkl^Jr jlj ^ 

The reverse has the couplet given above which may be thus transla- 
ted: 

Ahmad Shah received an ordtir from tiie Peerless PowoT’ful one : 

To strike coins in silver and gold from the height of the li^i to the 
Moon. 

Mr. Rodgers possesses a coin of the 2nd year of Ahmad Shah, the 
inscription of which shews tluit it was stniok at Peshawar. This was 
probably struck iu a second iiiyasiun when he was persuaded by Meer 
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Muunoo gyvemor of Lahore to retire. But the latter never paid thq 
tribute ho promised. So the Durrani invaded India, captured Meer 
Muunoo and seized Lahore and Multan. These events occupied the 3rd, 
4th and 5th years of the reign of Ahmad Shah Durrani. Mr. Rodg^s’s 
second coin illustmtes the conquest of Lahore, as the inscription on the 
reversh shews that it was struck in that city in the fifth year of the con- 
queror’s I’eign. The 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th coins illustmte the hold he 
kept on the annexed province of Multan and the trans-Indus provinces. 
The inscriptions shew tljat the 3rd was struck at Multan in the 6th year 
of his reign, the fourth at Deiah in the 7th ycaj*, the fifth at Peshawar in 
the 7th year. This last is unique. The inscription on it runs as follows: — 

Obverse v 

Reverse ( I 1 v • 

^ • 

No. 6 is a btjautiful coiii l)elongingto Sir lOdward Haylcy, bearing the 
date 1170, struck at Multan. Besides the above Mr. Rodgei s possesses 
a rupee of Multan of the 5th and one of the 7th year of Ahmad Sliah 
Durrani. Also one of Bliakkha-n of the 7th year wliich slmws that these 
parts were under his sway. 

The Afghan king liad s[)arcd Meer Munnoo’s life and reinstated him. 
On liis death his widow ^raiigalana Begam seized tlie reins of govern- 
ment, but her son Ghazi-ud-din rebelled agaiiist lier. Ahmad Shah Dur- 
rani canui to her aid, and imulo his son Tainnir Shall Viceroy of Lahore 
and Alultan, wliile lie passed on through Sarhind to Delhi. The vico- 
i*oyalty of Taimiir i.s illustrated by coins Nos. 15 and 16. 

When Ahmsul Sliah arrived at Delhi he began, with the help of Man- 
gahiiia Begam to plunder in a systematic way. lie married the daughter 
of Muhaminad Sh.ih, and Taiiiiur mairied the daughter of Alamgir 11. who 
seems to have assisted tn the plunder of his own ca])ital. Ahmad Shah 
Diirraiu stayed in all about- 4(1 days in Delhi. Goiu No. 7 illusiiutc$ 
this short period. During tliis occu})ation of Delhi Mathura was pluu- 
dei-od. Its idols ami tern [lies were ov(»rtlirowii and inaiiy' men wcio 
massiujrcd. Alamgir was left in posse-ssiou of the throne, but Ahmad 
Shdh Durrani’s creatures were in power evc*ry where. Tainnir Slnih was 
left in Lahore with an eflieieut general and Ahmad Shah returned to 
Kandahar. 

But the Mahrattas seized Delhi and overrhn the Paiijab. Ahmad 
Shah returned, took and plundered Delhi and defeated theAfahrattas in the 
battle of Pauipat. This invasion occupied tlic 13th and 14th yeu.i*s of 
Ahmad Sliali Diin-aiii’s reign, and is illustrated by coins Nos. 8 — 13 of tlie 
plate annexed to Mr. Rodgers’s paper. They all bear on the obvem* the 
Persian couplet quoted above. No. 8 appears fi-om the iworso to have 
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been struck at Aonlah a town in Roliilkand on the railway between 
Barelli and Chandansi. The 9th was struck at Mnradabad, the 10th at 
Shahjahanabad, the 1 1th at Atak, the 12th at Barelli, the 13th at 
Sarhind. Besides these coins which Mr. Rodgers has figured in the 
annexed plate, he has of Lahore 14th, 1173 A. H. ; 15th 1175 A. H. ; 
Shahjahanabad 15th, 1174 A. H. ; Lahore* 16ih, 1175 A. H. C lfith> 
1170 A. H.; Sarhind 16th, 1175 A. H. Mr. Theobald of Bedford 
has one struck at Farrukhabad during this penod. 

Immediately after the battle of Panipat Ahmad Shah left India. 
After his depai’turc the Sikhs recovered power, defeated the governor of 
Lahore and laid siege to Jandiala 11 miles from Amritsar. This last 
matter brought Ahmad Shah again on the scene. He started off with his 
guard ordering his army *to follow him. The besiegers at once fled. 
Aftef* staying a few days at Jatidiala he crossed the Beiis and Sutlej and 
defeated the main body of the Sikhs. The founder of the present Pattiala 
family was among the prisoners. Ahmad Shah soon after returned to 
Kandahar. This invasion took place in 1176 A. H. The Sarhind coin 
mentioned above seem.s to illnsti*ate this period. It is of his 16th year. 
The year is 1175. But that must be a mistake. However the Lahore 
coins go on steadily. One of the 17th year is dated 1176 ; another 1117 
A. H. One of the 18th year has 1177 ; another 11 78 ; a 19th year one 
has 1178. The Dehli and Demt coins cease. Ahmad Shah no longer 
ruled there. Ho rupees of the 20th year of Ahmad Shah struck at 
Lahore can be found. 

After Ahmad Shah's return to Afff^hanisian, the Sikhs rose and 
defeated his governors, lie again invaded India in 1178 A. H. But this 
invjision was not a .success. The Sikhs seizing Lahore struck coins there 
in 1822 A. S. But their rule was not uninterrupted, for Mr. Rodgers lias 
a rupee of Lahore of Ahmad Shah struck in his iHst year and 1180 A. H. 5 
moreover one of his 22nd year is in the British Museum. Mr. Rodgers 
also possesses a coin of Ahmad’s 25th year .struck at Peshawar. It was to 
this part of India that his rule was restricted before h^^died. 

Coin Ho. 17 is a modern Pattiala rupee, with the couplet of Ahmad 
Shah, who created the first Maharajah of Pattiala, on the obverse. On 
the reverse there is the same inscription as on Ho. 13. The mint is Sar- 
hind. Tin's is the only thing in India to remind us that Aiimod Shah 
invaded this country no less than seven times. 
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jl^IBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting held in April last. 

J'rANSACTIONS, j^F^OCEEDINGS and JOURNALS, 
presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University, — American Chemical Journal, 
Vol. VI, No. 1, Marcli, 1884. 

. . American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. VI, No. 3, 

Marcli, 1884. 

. . American Journal of Philology, — ^Vol. IV, No. 4, 

December, 1883. 

. . Circulars, — ^Vol. Ill, No. 29, March, 1884. 

Batavi«a. Baiaviaasch Genootachap van Kemsten en Wetenschappen, 
— Notulen, Vol. XXI, Nos. 3-4. 

. . Tijdschnft,— Vol. XXTX, Nos. 2-3. 

Bombay. Indian Antiquaiy, — Vol. XIII, Nos. 145-146, April and May, 
1884. 

Bordeaux. Soci^to do Geographie Commerciale, — Bulletin, Nos. 6-7, 
1884. 

Boston. Boston Society of Natural History, — Memoirs, Vol. HI, Nos. 
6-7. 

. . Proceedings,— Vol. XXT-XXTT. 

Budapest. Hungarian Academy, — Matliematischo und Naturwissens- 
cliaftlichc Bericlite tins Ungarn, Vol. I, No. I. 

Calcutta. Geologit'al Survey of India, — Memoirs, Pala^ontologica In- 
dies, Ser. X, Vol. II, Part'd. 

. Origi rial Me te urological Observat i ous, — September and October, 

1884. 

Christiania. Norsko G radmaaliugskommission, — ^Vandstandsobserva- 
tioner. No. 2, 1833. 

Florence. Society Ttaliana de Antropologia, Etnologia o Psicologia 
Comparata, — Ai’chivis per TAntropologia o la Etnologia, Vol. XIII, 
No. 3. 

Lahore. Anjiimaii-i-Pnnjab, — Journal, Vol, VI, Nos. 14,17. 

Lei[)/ig. Allgemeinc Spi’achwissenschaft, — Internationale Zcitschrift, 
Vol^T, No. 1. 

. Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, — Zcitschrift, Vol. 

XXXVIl, No. 3. 

London. Academy, — Nos. 619-623, 1884. 

. Aihenseum, Nos. 2942-2946, 1884. 
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London. Geological Society, — Quarteidy Journal, Vol. XL,^ Part T, 
No. 157, February, 1884. 

. Nature, —Vol. XXIX, Nos. 750-754. 

. Royal Astronomical Society, — Montlily Notices, Vol. XLIV, 

No. 3, January, 1884. 

. Royal Geograpliical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. VI, No. 

March, 1884. 

. Royal Institution of Great Britain, — Proceedings, Vol. X, 

Part II, No. 76. 

-. Royal Microscopical Societ}', — Journal, Vol. [V, Part 1, Feb- 
ruary, 1884. 

— . Royal Society of New South Wales, — Journal and Proceedings, 
Vol. XVI. 

. Zoological Record for 1882. 

Munich. Report orium dor Physik, Vol. XX, No. 2. 

Moscow. Soci^t^ Imperiale des Naturalistes, — Bulltdin, Vol. LVIII, 
No. 2. 

Paris. Sociote de GeograpJiio, — Compt(*s Rcmdiis tics Seances, Nos. 6-7, 
1884. 

. Sociote Zoologif|ue, — Bulletin, Parts 5-6, 1884. 

Philadelphia. Academy of Natui-sil Sciences, — Proceedings, Part III, 
1883. 

. American Philosophical Society, — Procoedings, Vol. XX, Nos. 

112-113. 

^ . Tran.sact ions, Vol. XVT,^ Parti. 

Roorkec. Professional Papers on Indian Kngineering, — Vol. IT, (Series 
III) No. 5, and Indices to (Series 1) Vols. l-VIl and (Series 11) Vols. 
I-X, and No. 43. 

Simla. United Service Institution of In dia,-^ Journal, Index to VoU. 
I-XII, Nos. 1-58. 

Shanghai. China Brandi of the Royal Asiatic Society, — Report of the 
Council, 1882. ^ 

St. Petersburgli. Corriite Gcologique, — Me moires, Vol. IT, Nos. 7-9. 

. Russkn Geographical Society, — Tsvestiya, Vol. XTX, No. 5. 

Vienna. Ornithologischer Vercin, — Mittheilungen, Vol. VIIJ, No. 3. 
Washington. Philosophical Society, — Bulletin, Vols. IV-V. 

Zagreb. Arkeologickoga Druztva, Viestnik, Vol. VI, No. 2. 

j^AMPHLETS, 

jfresvntiiil by Ihe Authors, Tra?isJators ^c. 

Newlands, John A. R. On the Discovery of the Periodic Law and on 
the Relations among the Atomic weights. 8yo. Loudon, 1884. 
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Roy, Protap Chandra. The Mahabharata, translated into English Prose. 
Part VII. 8vo. Calcutta, 1884. 

Miscellaneous ^presentations. 

Indian Forester, Vol. X, No. 4. 8vo. lioorkee, 1884. 

Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure in the Lower Provinces 
* of Bengal for the year 1882-83. Fcp. Calcutta, 1884. 

Returns of Rail Borne Tiufiic of Bengal during the quarter ending 
31st Deceuibor, 1883. Fcp. Calcutta, 1884. 

Bknoal Government. 

An account of the Emptiotj of Knikatau on 2Gth, 27tli aiul 28th August, 
1883. 8vo. Batavia, 1884. 

Batavian Socir/iv of Aims and Sciences. 
Statistical Descriptive and lli.storical account of the N. W. Provinces of 
India, Vol. XJII. Azainghar, Ghazipui; and Ballia. 4to. Allahabad, 
1883. 

Govkrnmknt of N. W. Provinces. 
Proceedings oF the Literaiy and Pliilosophical Society of Liverpool 
Vols. XXXV-XXXVll. 8vo. Liverpool, 1881-83. 

Literary and Pnji.o.<oriircAE Sucrr.iv of Liverpool. 
Annual Rc])ort oF the JMadras J\ledicul College, Sessions 1882-83. Fcp., 
Madwis, 1884. 

IMadras Government. 

International Meteorological Ob.seiwat ions, January to June, 1882. 4to, 
Washington, 1883. ^ 

Memoranda oF luternatioiml 8cientilic 0002)011111011 in Meteorology, 
Magnetism Ac. 8v(). AVashington, 1883. 

MontJily AVcatlicr Review, February to August, 1883. 4to. Washing- 
ton, 1883. 

The use oF the Siieetrojfcopc in Meteorological Observations being No. 4, 
of signal service notes 2 )ublished by the War Dept. U. S.* A. 8vo. 
Washington, 1883. 

Meteor. Ueporti:k to the Govt, of India. 
Annual Rci)ort of the Boanl oF Regents oF the Siuithsonian Institution 
for the year 1881. Hvo. Washington, 1883. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

^Periodicals JPurchased. 

Allahaljtid. Punjab Notes and Queries, — Vol. I, No. 7. 

Berlin. Doutsel'o Litt<?raturzeitung, — ^Vol. V, No.s. 5-8. 

. Journal filr die roine uud angewandte Mathcmatik, — Vol. 

XCVI, No. 1. 

Calcutta. The Calcutta Review, — Vol. LXXVIII, No. 156, April, 1884. 
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p'Blctttta. Indian Medical Guzette, — Vol. XIX, No. 4, April, 1884. 

Cassel. Botanisches Ccnti’alblatt, — Vol. XVII, Nos. 4-8. 

Geneva. Arcin’ vos des Scjiaices Physique et Naturellos, — Vol. XI, No. 3. 

Giessen. Jahresbericlifc iiber die Fortschritte der Chemie, — Part II, 
1882. 

Gottengen. Gelehrtc Anzeigen, — Nos. 5-7, 1884. i 

. Nachrichten, — Nos, 3-5, 1884. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik nnd Cheraic, — Vol. XXI, Nos. 3-4. 

, , Bciblfitter, — Vol. VJII, Nos. 2-3. 

Hesperos, — Vol. Ill, Nos. 6(5-07. 

Litei-arisches Centi-alblatt, — Nos. 0-2, 1884. 

London. Annals and Magazine of Natuml History, — Vol. XIII, No. 75, 
^March, 1884. 

Chemical News,— Vol. XLIX, Nos. 1208-1272. 

. Entomologist, — Vol. XVTI, No. 250, Alaroli, 1884. 

. Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, — Vol. XX, No. 238, March, 

1884. 

. Journal of Botany, — Vol. XXTT, No. 254, February, 1884. 

. Journal of Science, — Vol. Vf, No. 123, March, 1884. 

London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, — Vol. 
XVII, No. 105, March, 1884. 

. Nineteenth Century, — Vol. XV, No. 85, March, 1884. 

. Publishers’ Circular,— Vol. XLVIT, Nos. 1116-^117. 

. QuaHerly Journal of Microscoj)ical Science, — Vol. XXIV, New 

Series No. 03, January, 188^4. 

. Society of Arts, — Journal, Vol. XXXII. Nos. 1634-1(»37. 

New Haven. American Journal of Science, — Vol. XXV H, No. 158, 
February, 1884. 

Paris. Annales de Chimic et do Physique. — Nql. 1, Series VI, February 
and March, 1884. 

. Academic des Sciences, — ^Comptes Rendus des Seances, — Vol. 

XCVIII, Nos. 9-13. # 

. Journal des Savants, — March, 1884. 

. Revue Critique,— Vol. XVIT, Nos. 11-15. 

. Revue des deux Mondes, — Vol. LXII, Nos. 2-3. 

. Revue dc Linguistique, — Vol. XVII, No. 1. 

Revue Scientifique, — Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 11-15. 

Philadelphia. Tryon’s Manual of Conchology, Vol. VT, No. 1. ^ 

Vienna. Oriental isches Museum, — Ocsterrei^hische Monattschrift fiir 
den Orient, Vol. X, No. 3. 

. Kaiserlichen Akadcmie der Wissenschaften iibor die Mundar- 

ten und die Wanderungon der Zegeuner £uropa*e, Vols. 1-XlX. 
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j^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Temple, Oapt. R. C. Tho Legends of the Punjab, No. IX, April, 1884. 
8vo. Bombay, 1884. 

ZachAriae, Theodor. Bcitriigo zur Indischcu Lexicographic. 8\^o. 
Berlin, 1883. 




PROCEEDINGS 


(SV THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 


j^OR yUNE, 1884. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal waa 
hold on Wednesday, the 4th June, IHHt, at 9.15 p. m. 

D. Waldie, F. C. S., Vice- President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confinned. 

The following pi*escniatious were announced : — 

1. From the Geological Survey of India, — ^lemoira of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India, Palinontologia Indica, Ser. X, Vol. Ill, Part 1, 
with 5 Plates ; Ser. XIII, Vol. I, Part 4, with 7 Plates. 

2. From the Metcorologicjal Reporter to the Government of India,— 
Meteoi’ological Observations in India in 1883, by H. F. Blanford. 

3. From the Academia dei Lincei, Rome, — Report of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, Rome, (Sittings of 15th l\Iarch, 1884), containing 
discourses on tlio occasion of the death of the late Deputy, Quintius Sclla^ 
President of the Academic dei Lincei. 

4. From the Revenue Secretariat, Republic of Guatemala, — An- 
nual RepoH for 1883, of the Statistical Section of the Revenue Depart- 
ment of the Republic of Guatemala. 

5. Fi-om the Bengal Government, — (1) Repoi4 of the Calcutta 
Court of Small Causes during the year 1883 ; (2) Report of the Census 
of Bniish India taken 17th February, 1881, Vols. I and III ; (35 An- 
nual Report on the Insane Asylums in Bengal for 1883. 

6. From the Birmingham Philosophical Society, Birmingham, — 
ProceediAgs of the Birmingham Philosophical Society, Sessions 1881- 
82 and 1882-83. . 

7. From the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, — Report on 
the Judicial Administration of the Central Provinces (Civil and Crimi- 
nal) for the year 1883. 
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8. From the Government, North West Provinces, — (1) A Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit MSS. in Oudh for the year 1882 ; (2) Statistical, 
Descriptive and Historical Account of the N. W. Provinces of India, 
Vol. VIII. Muttra, Allahabad, Fatehpur, by H. 0. Conybeare, F. H. 
Fisher and J, P. Hewett. 

9. From the Home Department, — (1) Report on Pnblicatiofis 
issued and registered in the several Provinces of British India during 
the year 1882 ; (2) Religious Thought and Life in India. An account 
of the Religions of the Indian Peoples based on a life’s study of their 
litemture and on personal investigations in their own country, Part L 
Vedism, Brahnuinism and Hinduism, by Monior Williams. 

10. From the Author and Tmnslator, — (1) On the verbal Roots of 
the ^anskrit Language and of the Sanskrit Gmmmarians by A. Hjalmar 
Edgren, Instructor in ^lodern Languages, Yale College ; (2) On the 
Relations in the Rig- Veda between the PaLatal and Labial Vowels and 
their corresponding semi-vowels, by the same ; (3) Meglmduta of Kali- 
dasa, ti-anslated into Swedish from the original, by the same ; (4) 
Malavika of Kalidasa, translated into Swedish from the original Sanskrit, 
by the same ; (5) De Codicibus nonnulJis Indicis, qui in Bibliotheca 
Univ’ersitatis Lundeucis asservuntur, by the same. 

11. From the Pali Text Society, London, — (1) The Thera- and Theri- 
Gdtha being Stanzas ascribed to Elders of the Buddhist Order of Recluses 
by Hermann Oldonberg and Richard Pischcl ; (2) The Puggala-Panimtti, 
Part I, Text by the Rev. Richard Morris. 

12. From the Surv^eyor- General of India, — Synopsis of the Results of 
the operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, Vols. XVII, 
XVIII, XIX, XX and XXI by Lieut.-Geul. J. T. Walker, C. B. 

13. From the British As.sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
London, — Report of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science for the year 1883. 

14. From the NaturwissenschaftJiche Vercin fiir Stciermark, Graz, 
(Stylia) — Mittheilungen des Naturwisscnschaft lichen ^veroines fiir Steier- 
znark for the years 1881, 1882 and 1883. 

15. From the Canadian Institute, Toronto, — (1) Journal of the Cana- 
dian Institute, Vol. I, Parts 1 and II ; (2) Proceedings of the Canadian 
Institute, Vol. I, Nos, 3-5, Vol. II, No. 1. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members : 

1. T. G. H. Moncreiffo, Esq. 

2. Colonel E. J. Macnair. 
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1884.] Completion of Library Cataloy>ue. 

The jSECRBTABY reported that the following gentlemen have intimated 
their desire to withdiaw from the Society : 

W. G. Olpherts, Esq. 

J. C. Parker^ Esq. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Charles Meldrum, in charge 
of the Royal Alfred Observatory, Port Louis, Mauritius, dated 15th 
April, 1884, thanking the Society for the honour conferred upon him by 
his election as special Centenary Honorary Member. 

Mr. Meldrum writes — 

“ I bog to be allowed to offer to the President and to the members 
my best thanks for the high honour which they have been pleased to con- 
fer upon me, and to say tliat 1 am proud of belonging to a Society with 
which so many distinguished names are associated, and which, among 
other im]K)i*taut labours, has long been, and still is, more than ever, suc- 
cessfully working for the advancement of meteorology.’^ 

The Skcretary n^ported tliat Maulawi Khuddbaksh, Khan Bahadur, 
whose name had been posted up since Last monthly meeting as a default- 
ing member in accordance with Itule 88, had remitted the arrears due 
by him, and that in consequence no further action would be taken against 
him. 


The Council reported that Mr. C. H. Tawney had been elected 
Member of Council and had consented to act as Philological Secretary 
during tlie absence of Ur. Hocriile. 

The CouNcrFi report'd that the Lihmry Catalogue was at last pub- 
lished and was being dislA’ibuted to Meinbei’s. 

The Vice-President said : — 

1 have to announce to tlic meeting tliat the Library Catalogue which 
has been so long in prepamtion is at la.st completed. There has been 
much delay in getting this accomplished, caused chiefly by disappoint- 
monis with printei’S. Groat credit is due to the Assistant Seci*etary, Mr. 
Dion, for his exertions in the compilation of this Catalogue and iu getting 
it through the press. 

Th# Society is also very much indebted to Mr. Medlicott and 
Dr. Hoomlo for the care and labour they have devoted to the superinten- 
dence of the compilation and publication of the Catalogue, now success- 
fully accomplished, and, in tlie name of the Council, I beg to propose a 
hearty vote of thanks to those gontlomcn for their valuable services. 
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The ViC£-PRf:siDENT then announced the death of Sir E. C. Bayley, 
K. C. S. I., and said — 

I have to bring before the notice of the meeting the sad news of the 
death of an old member of this Society, Sir Edward Clive Bayley. He 
was President of the Society in 18C3, 1864, 1866, 1875 and 1877 and 
Vice-President in 1872, 1874 and 1876. He took an active part ih tl]^) 
discussions of the Society, and was a frequent contributor to the Journal. 
An account of his papers will be found in the forthcoming Centenary 
Keview in the chapters on Antiquities, Coins, Ancient Indian Alphabets 
and History. 

From information supplied by Mr. Tawney I have tp add that, when 
he Retired to England, he continued his Pala)ogmphic and Numis- 
lUiitic researches, publishing two pamphlets on the Genealogy of Modern 
Numerals and one on certain dates occurring on the coins of the Hindu 
Kings of Cabul expressed in the Gupta eia, and in Arabic or quasi- Arabic 
numei'als. 

Mr. Tawney truly adds that those members of our Society who had 
the privilege of his acquaintance w'ill remember the graceful urbanity of 
his manners, in which the modesty of the tnie scliolar was combined with 
the courtesy of the high-bred gentleman. 1 am sure that the mooting 
will sympathise with the Council in their sorrow for his Joss. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Descriptiuiis of some nevi Asiatic Diurnal Lepidoptera, chiefly 
from Specimens contained in the Indian Museum^ Calcutta. — Ity F. MooHJ3, 
F. Z. S., A. L. S. Communicated hy the Natural H(Stokv Secketarv. 

The paper will be published in Part II of the Journal. 

2. Notes from Varaha Mihira's Panchasiddhdntika. — Dy G. Thidaut, 

Ph. D. Part I. The mean motions of the Planets accurdiny tv the Surya 
and Romaka Siddhdnta. ^ 

(Abstnict.) 

The Panchasiddhantika by the famous Varaha Mihira (the author 
of the Brihatsanhita) is perhaps the most interesling among the Iiitherto 
unpublished astronomical writings of the Hindus, as it gives a kind of 
abstract of s^ome of the old Siddirintas which have not come down to our 
time and allows of a closer insight, than has been hitherto jiossiblc, into 
the genesis of modem Hindu astronomy and its dependence dn Greek 
science. Two MSS. of the work have been found of late years by Dr. 
Biihler, but as they are exceedingly incorrect and do not comprise a com- 
meutaiy on this very difficult work, a satisfactory edition of the entire 
book is perhaps not feasible as yet. Meanwhile the writer of tho present 
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papor submits some particularly interesting parts of the work to a prer 
liminary investigation. 

The paper gives at first a short conspectus of the contents of the entire 
work, and extracts a few passages, among which one is of great interest, 
as containing an approximately correct statement of the difference in 
lilngithde between Ujjain and Benares on one side and Yavanapura on 
the other. That Yavanapura is Alexandria has already been surmised 
by Professor Kern, and may now be considered proved by the passage 
alluded to. The paper thereupon proceeds to an enquiiy into those parts 
of the Panchasiddhania which treat of the mean motions of the planets 
according to the Surya Siddlianta and the Romaka Siddhanta. From 
a cons ido ration of tlie former Siddhanta as i*cpresented by Varaha Mihira, 
it ajq^ears that tlie Surya Siddhanta which has come down to our time 
differs considerably from tlie Siirya Siddhanta as known to VViraha 
Mihira; which latter work seems to have agreed very closely (as far as 
the mean motions are concerned)" with the Aryabhatiya pnblished by 
Prof. Kern. Of greater iiifcorest still is the information Varaha Mihira 
gives concerning the Koinaka Siddhanta. From the name of this Sid- 
dhanta, it was concluded long ago that it stood in particularly close rela- 
tion to the West. 

This supposition is now confirmed by what we learn from the Pancha 
Siddhanta, according to which the Romaka Siddhanta employed a yuga 
altogether different from the enormous astronomical periods employed in 
the gcuenvlity of Hindu astronomical books and clearly founded on the so- 
called Metonic cycle of ID years. The length of the tropical year of the 
Romaka Siddhanta is exactly the Sfime as the one detenniiied by the Greek 
astronomer Hipiiarchus. tt is thus the first time tliat we find an entire 
agrcenieiit between Hindu and Greek diderminatioiis of the year. Some 
othoi* points of agreement are noticed. The Romaka Siddhanta was pro- 
bably composed in 501 A, D. ; it derived, however, its elements from older 
works; the mean motiom of the plauet.s in particular it took from the 
Astronomer Lata, whose dopendeuce on Greek astronomy is corroborated 
by the fact that he reckoned the beginning of the civil day from the mo- 
ment of sunset in Yavaiiapiiiu. 

The paper will bo published in full in Part 1. of the Journal. 
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|-IBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since tho 
meeting held in May last. 

Transactions, Proceedings and ^Journals, 

presented by the respective Societies and TJdifors. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University, — Circulars, Vr)l. Ill, No. 30. 

. . Studies from tho Biological Laboratory, — Vol. TIT, 

Nq. 1. 

Batavia. Natuurkundig Tiidschrift voor Nederlandsch-lndie, — Vol. 
XLIIT. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary, — Vol. XI IT, Part 157, June, 1884. 
Bordeaux. Society do Gv^ogniphio Coinmcrciale, —Bulhdij), No. 8, 1884. 
Calcutta. Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, — Jourual, 
Vol. VII, (New Series) Part 2. 

. Geological Survey of India, — Ilccords, V<>1. XV IT, Part 2. 

. Original Meteorological Observations, — November and Decem- 
ber, 1883. 

. United Service Institution of India, — Journal, Vol. XllI, 

No. 59. 

Chicago. The American Aiituiuariaii and Orimitai Journal, — Vol. VI, 
No. 2, March, 1881. 

Copenhagen. K Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab, — Aarbogcr, Parts 3 and 4, 
1883 ; Part 1, 1884. 

. . Tillcrg, 1882 and 188:5. 

Lahore. Anjuman-i-Psiujab, -Journal, Vol. IV, Nos. 19-21. 

London. The Academy, — Nos. 624-027, 1881. I 

. The Athciia3utti,-No.s. 2947-2950, 188k 

. Iiislitutiou of Mechanical Engirieer.s, — Proceedings, No. 1, 

Janujiry, 1884. 

. Nature,— Vol. XXIX, Nos. 755-758. 

Pali Text Society, — Journal, 1883. 

. Royal Astronomical Society, — Monthly Notices, Vol. XLIV, 

Nos. 4-5, February and March, 1884. 

Royal Geographical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. VI, No. 4, 

April, 1884. 

. Royal Microscopical Society,— Journal, Vol. IV, (Ser. IJ), 

Part 2, April, 1884. 
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London. — List of Fellows, 1884. 

. Statistical Society, — Journal, Vol. XLVII, Part 1, March, 1884. 

Paris. Soci^t^ d* Anthropologic, — Bulletin, Vol. VI, (Ser. Ill), No. 4. 

. Soci^td de Gdographie, — Comptes Rendus des Stances, Nos. 8-9, 

1884. 

Bonuf. Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italian!, — Memorie, Vol. XIII, 
Nos. 2-3, February and March, 1884. 

San Francisco. California Academy of Sciences, — Bulletin, No. 1, Feb- 
ruary, 188 L 

Schaffhausen. Soci^te Entomologique Suisse, — Bulletin, Vol. VI, Nos.. 
8-9. ^ 

St Petersburgh. Russian Geographical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. XX, 
No. 1. 

Turin. R. Accademia della Scienze, — Atti, Vol. XIX, No. 2. * 

Vienna. K. Geologischen Reichsanstali, — Jahrbuch, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 1. 

. Omithologisclie Verein, — Mittheiluiigen, Vol, VIII, No. 4. 


pOOKS AND j^AJVLPHLETS, 

presriited hij flic Authors^ Translators^ ^’c. 

Edgren, a. Hjalmar. IJo codicibus nonnullis Tndicis, qui in bibliotheca 
Uiiivcrsitatis Luiidensis asservaiitur. 4to. Lund (Sweden), Pam. 

— — . On tlic verbal Koots of the Sanskrit Language and of tho 
Sanskrit Grammarians. 8 to. Now Haven, 1879. 

. On the Relation in tlic Rig- Veda between the Palatal and Labial 

Vow'els and their coiTcsponding Semivowels. 8vo. New Haven, 1880. 

Malavikii of Kalidasa translated into Swedish from the Original 
Sanskrit. 8vo. Gdtebprg, 1877, 

— — . IVIcgliaduta of Kalidasa, translated into Swedish fix)m the ori- 
ginal Sanskrit. 8vo. Gdteborg, 1875. 

Miscellaneous J^resentations. 

Report of tho Italian Chamber of Deputies, Rome, (sittings of 15th 
March, 1884) containing discourses on tho occasion of tlic death of the 
late Deputy Quintino Sella, President of the Accademia dei Lincei. 
Fcp. Rome, 1884. 

■s Academi DEI Lincei. 

Annual Report on tho Insane Asylums in Bengal for 1883. Fcp. Cal- 
cutta, 1884. 

Repprt of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes during tho year 1883. 
Fcp. Calcutta^ 1884. 
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Report of the Census of British India taken 17th February 1881, Vols. 
I and III. Fcp. London, 1883. 

Bengal Government. 

Proceedings of the Birmingham Philosophical Society. Sessions 1881- 
82 and 1882-83. 8vo. Birmingliam, 1884. 

Birmingham Philosophical Society, BirminotAm. • 
Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science for the 
year 1883. 8vo. London, 1884. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, London. 
Journal of the Canadian Institute. Vol. I, Parts 1-2. 8vo. Toronto, 
i87iiei. 

Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. Vol. I, Nos. 3-5 ; Vol. II, No. 1. 
8vo. Toronto, 1882-84. 

Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

Report on the Judicial Administration of the Central Provinces (Civil 
and Criminal) for the year 1883. Fcp. Nagpur, 1884. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey oi: India, Palaeontologia Iiidica, 
Ser. X, Vol. Ill, Part 1 ; Scr. XIII. Vol. I, Part 4. 4to. Calcutta, 1884, 

Geological Survey of India. 

A Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in Oudh for the year 1882. 8vo. Allaha- 
bad, 1883. 

Statistical, Descriptive and Historical account of the N. W. Provinces 
of India, Vol. VIII, Muttra, Allahabad,, and Fatchpiir. 8vo. Allaha- 
bad, 1884. 

Government, N. W. Provinces. 

Report on Publications issued and registered in the several Provinces of 
British India dimng the year 1882. 8vo. Calcutta, 1884. 

Williams, Momer. ReligiousThought and Life m India. Part I. Vedism, 
Brahmanism, Hinduism. 8vo. London, 1883. 

Hotf i Department. 

Internationa] Meteorological Observations, January and Febimary, 1883. 
4to. Washington, 1884. 

Meteorological Observations in India in 1883. Fcp. Calcutta, 1884. 
Monthly Weather Review, February, 1884. 4to. Washington, 1884. 

Mf/ieor. Reporter to the Government of India. 
Mitheilungen des Naturwissenschaftlicheii Vereines fiir Steinnark for 
the years 1881, 1882 and 1883. 8vo. Graz, 1882-84. ^ 

Natorwissenschaftlichen Vereines pur Steirmark. 
The Puggala-Pannatti, Part I, Text, by the Rrev. Richard Morris. 8vo. 
London, 1883. 
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The Thera- and Theri-Gatha, by Hermann Oldenberg and Bichard Pischiel. 
8vo. London, 1883. 

Pali Text Society, London. 

Annual Beport for 1883 of the Statistical section of the Revenue 
Department of the Republic of Guatemala. 8vo. Guatemala, 1884. 
a • Revenue Secretariat, Republic of Guatemala. 

Synopsis of the Results of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, Vols. XVII-XXI by Lieut.- General, J. T. Walker, 
C. B. 4to. Dehra Dun, 1883. 

SURVKYdIi CLoNERAL OP InDIA. 

^Periodicals ^^urchased. 

Allahabad. Punjab Xotes and Queries, — Vol. I, No. 8, May, 1884. 
Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, — Vol. V, Nos. 0-15. 

. Journal fiir die ivinc und nogcwaTidte Matlieraatik, — ^Vol. 

XCVI, No. 2. 

. Sanders* Erganzunga-WGi’tt^rbueh der dontsclieu Spmehe, — 

Parts 35 and 3G. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. XIX, No. 5. 

Cassel. Botaniaches Centralblatt, — Vols. XVII, Nos. 9-13 : 3tVIII, 1. 
Edinburgh. The Edinburgh Review, — Vol. CLIX, No. 327, April, 1884. 
Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, — Vol. XT, No. 4. 
Gottingen. Gelchrte Anzeigen, — No. 8, 1884. 

Leij)zig. Hesperos, — Vol. HI, Nos. 68-70. 

. Litcrarischc.s C(‘iitrablatt, — Nos. 10-16, 18H4. 

London. Annals and Maga/.iiu' of Natuml History, — Vol. XITl, No. 76, 
April, 1884. 

. Chemical Nows, — ^Vol. XLIX, Nos^. 1273-1276. 

— — . Entomologist,*— Vols. XVI, Nos. 247 ; XVII, 251. 

. Entomologist’.s Monthly Magazine, — Vol. XX, No.s. 235 and 

239, December, 1883 and April, 1884. 

The Ibis, — Vol. 11, (5th Scr.), No. 6, April, 1884. 

— . Journal of Botany, Vol. XXJl. Nos. 2.")5 and 256, Maivli and 

April, 1884. 

—— — • Journal of Science, — Vol. VI, No. 124, April, 1884, 

-r- - — . London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, — Vol. 
XVII, No. 106, April, 1884. 

•. Messenger of Mathematics, — ^Vol. XIII, Nos. 9-10, January 

and February, 1884. 

— — — . Mind, — No. 34, April, 1884. 

— , Nineteenth Century, — ^V ol. XV, No. 86, April, 1884. 

. Numismatic Chronicle, — Part 4, 1883. 
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London. Publishers’ Circular, — ^Vol. XLVII, Nos. 1118-1119. 

. Quarterly Review, — ^Vol. CLVII, No. 314. April, 1884. 

. Society of Arts, — Journal, Vol. XXXII, Nos. 1638-1642. 

. Westminster Review, — ^Vel. LXV, No, 130, April, 1884. 

New Haven. American Journal of Science, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 159-160, 
March and April, 1884. * • 

Paris. Academic des Sciences, — Comptes Rendus des Stances, Vol. 
XCVIII, Nos. 14-17 ; and Tables, Vol. XCVII. 

. Annales de Chimie et de Physique, — Vol. I, (Oth Series), 

April, 1884. 

.I^Journal des Savants, — April, 1884. 

. Revue Critique, — Vol. XVTI, Nos. lG-19. 

. Revue des deux Mondes, Vol. LXIT, No. 4. 

Revue Scientifique,— Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 16-T9. 

^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Gould, J. The Birds of New Guinea. Part 15, Fcp. London, 1883. 

MuLLEE, Max. Sacred Books of the East. Vols. XV-XVI. 8vo. Ox- 
ford, 1884. 

Report of H. M. S. “ Challenger” Zoology, Vol. VIII. 4to. London, 1883. 

Roscoe and Schorlemmer, Professors. Treatise on Chemistry, Vol. Ill, 
Organic Chemistry. Part 2. 8vo. London, 1884. 

Temple, Captn. R. C. Legends of the Panjab, Nos. 8-9, May and June, 
1884. 8vo. Bombay, 1884. ^ 



PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 


j^OR jfULY, 1884. 


The Monthly General Meetinf^ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 2nd July, 1884, at 9‘15 P. M. 

D. WAf.DiK, h'sQ., F. C. S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced : — 

1. From the Arclueological Survey of India, — Report of a Tour 
in the Central Provinces and Lower Gangetic Doab in 1881-82, by Gene- 
ral A. Cunningham, C. S. I., C. I. 15. 

2. From the Authors, — (1) La Vipera ed il suo Veleno, by Dr. 
Giuseppe Badaloni ; (2) II ^lorso della Vipera ed il Permaiiganato di 
Potassa, with an Fnglish translation, by the same ; (3) On the Relations 
of Weather to Moi-tality and on the Climatic effects of Forests by Charles 
Meldrum, LL. I)., F. R. S. ; (4) Synoptic Weather Charts of the 
Indian Ocean for Februai^ 1801, by the same ; (5) IVIonthly notices of the 
Meteorological Society of Mauritius, new scries Nos. 1, 9-12, by the same ; 
(0) Proceedings and Transactions of the IMeteorological Society of 
Mauritius, vols. IV, V and VT, by the same ; (7) On the Rotation of the 
Wind between oppositely directed air-currents in the Southern Indian 
Ocean, by the same ; (8) On the connection between the relative Positions 
and Directions of air-currents and the Barometric Prassuro in the 
Southern Indian Ocean, by the same ; (9) Storm Warnings, Cyclone at 
!Mauritius of 20th March 1879, by tho same 5 (10) Archsoology in India 
with spfcial reference to tho works of Dr. R. L. Mitra, by James For- 
gussoii, C. I. F., F. R. S., LL. D., &c. 

3. From Charles Meldrum, Esep, — Some remarks on Cyclones, es- 
pecially those of the Indian Ocean near Mauritius, by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Mathews, M. A. 
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. 4. From the Bengal Government, — (1) Report of the Alipore Re- 

formatory School for the year 1883 ; (2) Administration Report of 
the Hazaribagh Reformatory School for the year 1883. 

5. From the Trustees, British Museum, — ^London Catalogue of Birds 
in the British Museum, vol. IX. 

6. From the Institution of Civil Engineers, London, — The Practi- 
cal applications of Electricity. 

7. From the Argentine Republic, — La Republiqno Argentine, re- 
lativement k T Emigration Europeenne, Renscignemenfc Statistique-Geo- 
graphique du pays et do scs ressourccs, sous tons lours aspects, by Fran- 
9 ois Latzina* 

8. From the Home Department, — (1) Selections from the Records 
of the Government of India, Home Department, Nos. 191 and 195, being 
reports on Publications issued and registered in British India during the 
years 1881 and 1882 ; (2) Parliamentary Papers : i, Supplementary 
Estimate of the fifth instalment of the Afghan War Grant-in-aid ; ii. 
Return containing correspondence between the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State on the constitutional robustness of Civil Service 
candidates ; (3) Review of the Forest Administration in British India 
for the year 1882-83, by W. Sclilich, Ph. D. 

9. From the Chief Commissioner, Centml Provinces, — Report on 
the Police Administration of the Central Provinces for the year 1883. 

10. From the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of 
Bengal, — Administration Report of the Meteorological Department for 
the year 1883-84. 

11. From the Director of Public Instruction, — ^Report on the 
search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during the year 
1882-83. 

12. From the India Office, London, — Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol. XV, The Upanisliads by Prof. Max Muller ; Vol. XXI, The 
Saddharma Pundarika or the Lotus of the True Law, by the same. 

13. From the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Brar |h, — Translations^ 
from the Pali, of Jatakas 41 — 50, by the Bishop of Colombo. 

14. From the Madras Government, — Annual Administration Re- 
port of the Forest Department of the Madras Presidency for the year 
1882-83. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for election at tjjie next 
meeting : 

B. C. Cotes, Esq., Ist Assistant to the Superintendent, Indian 
Museum, proposed by J. Wood-Mason, Esq., seconded by Major J. 
Waterhouse. 
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E. J. Jones, Esq., Goologfcal Survey, proposed by Dr. W. King,* 
seconded by B. D. Oldham, Esq. 

The Council proposed that Mr. P. Moore, P. Z. S., A. L. S. be 
elected an associate member of the Society on account of his contribu- 
tions iJb Indian Entomology. 

The Secretary reported that the following gentlemen have inti- 
mated their desire to withdraw from the Society : 

The Hon’ble H. T. Prinsep. 

Syud Amir Hussein, Khan Bahadur. 

The Council reported that an invitation had been received from the 
President of the American Association for the Advancement of Scietice, 
for rejiresentatives of the Society to attend the annual meeting of the 
Association to be held at Philadelphia, commencing 3rd September, 
1884. 

The Council have resolved to ask the Government of India to per- 
mit Major J. Waterhouse to be deputed to represent the Society, but 
Major Waterhouse has reported tliat he is unable to obtain the necessary 
leave. 

The Vice-President announced the death of Dr. H. W. M‘Cann, 
General Secretary to the Society, and said the Council desire to place on 
record tJioir sense of the loss *the Society has sustained by his untimely 
death, and their deep regret at the sad event that has deprived it of an 
energetic and valuable othcer and a most esteemed colleague. 

Mr. Tawney gave tho following account of Dr. McCann's career ; 

It is no doubt well-known to all here that tho General Secretary’s 
work, though necessarily of an unostentatious character, takes up a good 
deal of time, and makes considerable demands upon the energies of tho 
holder of the office, who is usually a person sufficiently occupied with 
other business. Such was eminently the case with Dr. M'Cann, who, in 
addition to his Professorial duties, discharged during the last two 
years of his life those of Secretary to the Committee of the Economic 
Museum. I believe that I am only uttering tho opinion of all the Mem- 
bers of the Society who have seen anything of Dr. M'Cann’s work here, 
when I s^ that he displayed in it the same alacrity and business capa- 
city, as characterized his labours in other fields. It is only necessary, 
(to give one instance out of many,) to examine the Index which he com- 
piled for our Centenary Number, to understand the self-denying indus- 
try with which he devoted himself to the business of the Society. 
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! Account of Dr. McCann's life, [July,. 

He was born in 1853 at Kirkcudbright in Scotland, and was edu- 
cated in the Liverpool Institute. In 1869, at the ago of 10, he came out 
first of the first class in the Senior Oxford Local Examination. In the 
same year lie entered into the first competition ‘for the Whitworth 
Scholarship, and, though he failed in the main, he had the satisfaction 
of surpassing every candidate within two years his senior. In the fd- 
lowiiig year (1870) he brilliantly distinguished himself in this Examina- 
tion. Not only did he obtain a scholarship at, 1 believe, the lowest ago at 
which one has ever been taken, but in the Kxainination in Mathematics, 
he gained 1st class Honours in each of the tlirec gi*ades, and in the two 
higher, was first in order of merit. The extraoi’d inary nature of this 
achievement will be appreciated, when it is (.‘onsideix'd that of the thou- 
sands who in the last 15 years have competed for these scholarships, only 
one has equalled Dr. jM‘Caiiu’s success, and he was three or four years 
his senior. 

In June of the same year he matriculated at the University of 
London from the Liverpool Institute, and his name appears first in oi*der 
of merit in the Honour List. In 1871 he took his first B. Se. degree 
with honours at the University of Lomlon, standing first in the First 
class in Mathematics and ^leclianical Pliilosophy, and he also gained the 
University Scholarship ifi Mathematics. In the same year ho obtaiticd 
a Minor Scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge), and j>rocecded there 
in October. In 1873 he wn^ elected a scholar of Trinity. He was pre- 
vented by illness from going up for the degree of Baclielor of Arts in 
1875, but was bracketed seventh wrangler ifi the Examination of 1876. 
He was for some time a Master at Han-ow. lie also took an active part 
as lecturer under tlie University extension scheme. 

In 1879 he received an appointment in the Bengal Educational De- 
partment. In 1881 he was elected Honorary, Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society. He was for some time a Trustee of the Indian Museum on the 
part of the Society. 

In May 1882 he was appointed to officiate as Secretary to the 
Centrnl Committee for the management of the FiCtonumic Museum. In 
this capacity very heavy work dev'olvcd upon liim. He had to “ work 
off the arrears which had accumulated iu the financial and routine 
business of the office and to put the specimens into general order previ- 
ous to throwing the Museum open to the public.” This was effectually 
done, and the Museum was thrown open to the public on tl^ 25th of 
July 1882. 

It was also Dr. M* Gann’s duty as Secretary to the Committee of the 
Economic Museum to compile a Report on the Dye-Stuffs of Bengal, 
based on returns received from the Commissioners of Divisions, and re- 
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plies to further enquiries made by Mr. Locke, for whom Dr. M^Oann 
was officiating. The report appeared in August 1883. It was favour- 
ably reviewed in Nature^ and is, I believe, admitted to be a work of per- 
manent value. Considering the distracting nature of Dr. M‘Cann’s 
various occupations, and that the only special assistance he received was 
that t)f a clerk employed for two months in making abstracts of the 
correspondence, it is a marvel tliat ho was able to complete so difficult a 
task in so short a time. 

During the Calcutta International Exhibition ho was in charge of the 
Educational section ; and he was subsequently entrusted with the duty 
of arranging the specimens of the Economic Museum in the permanent 
annexe of the Indian Museum in Chowringhee. He had lately assumed 
the editorshij) of tlie Calcutta Rcciaio, which would no doubt in his 
hands have mabitaiiied or perhaps increased its high reputation. • But 
this hoj)e with many others has been frustrated by his untimely death. 

Ur. M‘Canu was very sucecssf ul as a teacher, lie possessed a remark- 
able power of populai’izing a subject. lie delivered one or two admira- 
ble lectures in the Bethune Society tand before the Muhammadan Litera- 
ry Society. It has been remarked that in lecturing before the latter 
Society, ho was by no means disconcerted by the necessity of having his 
lecture rendered clause by clause into Urdu. Indeed his patience and 
good temi)cr were ]*emarkable. It was due to the latter qualities quite 
as much as to his Scientific ability that he was so much beloved by the 
students of the Presidency College, who have recently held a meeting 
for the purpose of erecting a’ memorial in his honour. 

Dr. APCanii was no doiibt a little over- worked for the two last 
months of his life, during which lie was engaged in arranging the col- 
lections of the Economic Museum in the premises of the Indian Museum. 

On Friday the 20th of June he went to Raneegungo for change of 
air. On Saturday the 21st lie addressed a letter to a member of the 
Society in which he said that he was sadly in need of rest, but expressed 
a belief that two or three da3's* indolence would make him fit for work 
again. In the night of Saturday' he was seized with cholcm and died in 
the middle of the day on Sunday. 

The Council reported that Mr. F. E. Pargiter had been appointed 
General Socretar}", and Afemhor of Council ajid Trustee of the Indian 
Museum in place of Dr. H. W. Al'Cann and that Major J. Waterhouse 
had kindly offered to carry on the work pending Mr. Pargiter’s accep- 
tance. * 

The Council further reported that Mr. Pargitor’s acceptance has 
been received. 
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The Vice-President then said : ^ It only remains for me to say that 
I propose with the consent of the members present to take as read the 
paper announced for this evening, and to close the meeting as a mark of 
respect for the memory of our late Secretary, Dr. M‘Cann. I also pro- 
pose that a letter of condolence should be sent to Mrs. McCann on , be- 
half of the Society.” ♦ • 

The paper announced for the evening was : 

Account of the South- West Monsoon Storms of the 2Gth June to ith 
July and of \Gth to Ihth November 1883. — By John Eliot, M. A., Meteoro- 
logical Beporter to the Government of Bengal, 

It will be published in full in Journal, Part II, No. 2. 


' jL.IBf\ARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in June last. 


Transactions, IProceedings and Journals, 
presented by the respective Societies and Editors, 

Baltimore. ' John Hopkins University, — American Chemical Journals, 
Vol. VI, No. 2. 

. . American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. VT, No. 4. 

Batavia. Batavi«msch Oenooiscliap van Kunsten cn Wctcnschappcn,— ^ 
Notulcn, Vol. XXII, No. 1. 

. . Tijdschrift, Vols. XXIX, No. 4 ; XXX, Nos. I, 2. 

Berhn. K preuss. Akademie der Wissenscliaftcii, — Sitzungsberichte, 
Nos. 38 — 43, 1883, and Index for 1883. 

Bordeaux. Societo de Geographie Commercial^, — Bulletin, Nos. 9 — 11, 
1884. 

Calcutta. Original Meteorological Observations, — January 1884. 

Edinburgh. Botanical Society, — Transactions and P^’oceedings, Vol. 
XV, Part 1. 

. Royal Society of Edinburgh, — List of Members, November, 

1883. 

Frankfurt. . Senckenbergische Naturforschende Gesellschaft, — ^Abhand- 
lungen, Vol. XIII, No. 3. 

Ithaca. The Library of Cornell University, — ^Vol. I, No. 9. * 

Lahore. Anjuman-i-Punjab, — Journal, Vol. IV, Nos. 22 — ^26. 

Leipzij^. Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, — ^Wissenschaftlicher 
Jahresbericht, 1878. 

Zeitschrift, Vol. XXXVII, No. 4. 
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London. Academy, — ^Nos. 628 — 631, 1884. 

. Athenaenm, — ^Nos. 2951 — ^2954, 1884. 

. Institution of Civil Engineers,— Minutes of Proceedings, Vol. 

LXXV. 

Nature,— Vol. XXX, Nos. 759—762. 

-» Royal Geographical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. VI, No. 6, 

May, 1884. 

— . Royal Society, — Proceedings, Vol. XXXVI, No. 229. 

— . Society of Telegraph Engineers, — JouiTial, Vol. XllI, No. 51. 

Munich. Rcpertorium der Physik, — ^Vol. XX, Nos. 3, 4. 

Paris. Societo d* Anthropologie, — Bulletin, Vol. VII, (ser. Ill) No. 1. 

. Societo de Geographie, — Comptes Rendus des Seances, No. 11, 

1884. 

Pisa. Society Toscana di Scienzo Naturali, — Atti, Vol. VI, Fasc. 1? 

. . Process! Verbalf, Vol. IV, 2nd March, 1884, 

and Index to Vol. II. 

St. Petei*sburgh. Acadcmie Imperialo dcs Sciences, — Bulletin, Vols. 
XXVITI, No. 4 ; XXIX, No. 1. 

. . Memoires, Vol. XXXI, No. 9. 

Trieste. Societa Adriatica di Seionze naturali, — Bollettino, Vol. VIII. 
Turin. R. Accadcmia della Scienzo, — ^Atti, Vol. XIX, No. 3. 

Vienna. K. K. Central- Anstalt fiir Metcorologio und rcdmagnetismus, 
— Jahi’bucher, 1880. 

. K. K. Geologischen Rcichsanstalt, — Jahrbuch, Vols, XXXIII 

—XXXIV. 

. . Vcrhandlungen, Nos. 10 — 18, 1883 ; 4, 

1884. 

Omithologische Vercin, — Mittheilungcn, Vol. VIII, No. 5. 
Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan, — Transactions, Vol. XII, Part 2. 

^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS, 
jyresentcd hy the Authors^ Translators, 

Ferousson, Jamks. Archasology in India with special reference to the 
works of Dr. R. L. Mittra. 8vo. London, 1884. 

Giuseppe, Dr. Badaloni. II Morso della Vipera ed il Pcrmanganato di 
Potassa (with an English translation). 8vo. Bologna, 1884. 

La Vipera ed il suo Veleno. (Tho Viper and its Venom). 8vo. 
Bo^gna, 1884. 

Meudbum, Charles. Monthly Notices of the Meteorological Society of 
Mauritius. New series, Nos. 1, 9-12. Pol. Mauritius, 1876-80. 

On tho connection between the relative Positions and Directions of 
Air Currents and the Barometric Pressure in the Southern Indian 
Ocean. 8vo. Mauritius, 1869. Pam. 
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. On the Relations of Weather to Mortality and on the Climatic effects 
of Forests. Fcp. Mauritius, 1881. 

On the Rotation of the Wind between oppositely directed Air Currents 
in the Southern Indian Ocean. 8vo. Mauritius, 1869. Pam. 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Meteorological Society of Mauri- 
tius. Vols. IV — VI. 8vo. Mauritius, 1859-64. * ^ 

Stonn Warnings — Cyclone at JVlauritius of 26th March, 1879. 8vo. 
Mauritius, 1879. Pam. 

Synoptic Weather Charts of the Indian Ocean for February 1861. 
Fol. Mauritius, 1881. 

Roy, Protap Chandra. The Mahabhanita, translated into English 
Prose. Part VIII. 8vo. Calcutta, 1884. 


jVL 


ISCELLANEOUS 


j^RESENTATIONS. 


Cunningham, General A. fecport. of a Tour in the Central Provinces 
and Lower Gangetic Doab in 1881-82. (Archcoologiciil Survey Re- 
port, Vol. XVIIO 8vo. Calcutta, 1884. 

Archa’ological Survey of India. 

Latzina, Francois. La Republique Argentine, relativerncut a V Emigi’a- 
tion Europeenne, Renseigiiement Statistique, Geoginpliiquo du pays et 
de ses ressources, sous tons Jeurs aspects. Fcp. Huenos Aires, 1883. 

AKGENTfNE REPUBLIC. 

Administration Report of the Hazaribagh Reformatory School for the 
year 1883. Fcp. Calcutta, 1884. 

Indian Forester. Vol. X, No. 5, May, 1884 and Supplement, April, 1884. 
8vo. Roorkee, 1884. 

Report of the Aliporc Reformatory School for the year 1883. Fcp. 
Calcutta, 1884. 


Bengal Government. 

Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum. Vol. IX, 8vo. London, 1884. 

British Museum. 

Report on the Police Admini.stration of the Central Provinces for the 
year 1883. Fcp. Nagpur, 1884. * 

Chief Co3imirsioneii, Central Provinces. 

Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency 
during the year 1882-83. Fcp. Bombay, 1884. 

Director of Public Instruction, Poonah. 

Parliamentary Papers : — I, Supplementary Estimate of the fiftl^ Instal- 
ment of the Afghan War Grant-in-aid. II, Return containing cor- 
respondence between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State on the constitutional robustness of Civil Service Candidates. 
Fcp. London, 1884. 
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SciTLiCTT, Dr. W. Review of the Forest Administration in British India 
for the year 1882-83. Fcp. Simla, 1884. 

Sele( 5 tions from the Records of the* Government of India, Home Deparl- 
ment, Nos. 191 and 195, being Reports on Publications issued and 
registered in British India during the year 1881-82. 8vo! Calcutta, 

. 1883-84. 

Home Department. 

Muller, Prof. Max. Sacred Books of the Bast, Vol. XXI. The 
Saddharina Pundarika or the Lotus of the True Law. 8vo. London, 
1884. 

. Sacred books of the East, Vol. XV. The Upanishads, Part IT. 

8vo. London, 1884. 

India Office, London. 

The Practical Applications of Elect n'city — a Soi'ies of Lectures delivered 
at the Institution of (hvil Engineers. Sessions 1882-83. 8vo. London, 
1884. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, London. 

Annual Administration R£?port of the For(‘st Dc'partincnt of the Madras 
Presidency for the year 1882-83. Eol. j^ladras, 1881. 

Madras Government. 

Mathews, the Vj.nmraihJ': ARcnnr.AcoN. Some remarks on Cyclones, 
espi’cialJy tho.Ne of the Indian Ocean near ^laui’itiiis. 8vo. Mauritius, 
1882. 

• Charles ]\[j:ldrum. Esq. 

Administnit ion Report of the Meteorological Department for the year 
1883-84. Ec}). (Calcutta, 188 1, 

Internalional ^Midi'onjlogical Observations; ^[arch, 1883 ; March, 1884. 
4to. Washiiigion, 1884. 

!Mi-:j i:or. llri’ORTER to thl Government of India. 

Translations from tlu* Pali of Jalakas 41-5U, by ilie Bishop of Colombo. 
Svo. (\)lonibo, iHSk 

IhivAL Asiatic Society (Ceylon Bch.) Colomro. 

J^EHJ^ODICALS j^URCHASED. 

, Allahabad. Ihinjab Notes and Queries, — Vol. I, No. 9, June, 1884. 

Berlin. Deutsche Littemtiiiv.eitniig, — V^ol. V, Nos. Id, 17. 

Calcutta. The Indian Medical Gazette, — ^Vol. XIX, No. C, June, 1884. 

Cassol. ^Botanisches Ccntralblatt,— Vol. XVIJI, Nos. 2-4. 

Geneva. Archives dcs Sciences Physiques ct Naiurclles, — Vol. XI, No. 5. 

Gottingen. Gelelirtc Anzeigen, — Nos. 9, U), 1884. 

Leipzig. Annnlen dm- Physik iind Chemie, -Vol. XXIT, No. 1. 

. . Beiblatter,— Vol. Vlll, Nos. 4, 5. 
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Leipzig. Hc.«5povos, — Vol. TTI, No. 71. 

. Literansclios Centralblatt, — Nos. 17, 18, 1884. 

London. Annnls and IVfagazine of Nalnml itistory, — Vol. XTTI, No. 77, 
May, 1884. 

. Chemical News —Vol. XLIX, Nos. 1277-1280. 

. Liitomologiat, — Vol. XVII, No. 252, May, 1884. * c 

. Kutomologist’s Aloiitlily ^Magazine, — Vol. XX, No. 240, May, 

1884. 

. Journal of Botany, — Vol. XXIJ, No. 257, May, 1884. 

. Journal of Science, — Vo!. VI, No. 125, Arsiy, 1884. 

London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, — Vol. 
XVII, No. 107, May, 1884. 

. Messenger of Mailiematics, — Vol. XITl, No. 11, March, 1884. 

Nineteenth Century, — Vol. XV, No. iS7, May, 1884. 

. Publishers’ Circular,* — Vol. XIjVII, Nos. 1120, 1121. 

-. Quarterly Journal of JVIicroscopical Science, — Vol. XXIV, 
No. 94, April, 1884. 

Society of Arts, — Journal, Vol. XXXTI, Nos. 1(>4.‘1 — I64G. 
Paris. Acadeinie des Sciences, — Coinpte.s Ktnidus des Stances, — Vol. 
XCVIII, Nos. 18—21. 

. Annales do Chiinie et de Physique, — Vol. TI. fOth Scr.) May, 

1884. 

. Journal des Savants — May, 1881. 

. Revue Critique, — Vol. XVIT, Nos. 2n— 28. 

. Revue des Deux ^[oTKle.s, — Vol. LXTIT, No. 1. 

. Revue Scientifique, — Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 20—28. 

^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS j^URCHASED. 

Boi;lgee, DE.METRirs CiiAKLrs. History of China, Vol. III. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1884. 

Report of the Briti.sh Association for the Advancement of Science for 
1888. 8vo. London, 1884. 

Temclv,, Cai>t. R. C. The Legends of the Paiijab, ♦^'o. XJl — duly, 
1884. 8vo. Bombay, 188 4. 
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The Monthly General l^feeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 5th November, 1881?, at 9 1 *. M. • 

H. h\ J3lanfoud, Esq., F. R. S., Presiddnt, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting Averc read and confiraied. 

The following preseiiiations were announced : — 

I. Fi’um the llorne Dejjartment, — Commciitaiy on the Qiimn, Vols. 
I, II, by iiev. 10. M. Wherry ; (2) The ^lodcrn Langunges of Africa, 
Vols. J, II, by Robert Needham Cast; (8) Religion in China, by Joseph 
Edkiiis, 13. D. ; (4) Outlines of the History of Religion, by Cl. P. Tiele, 
tninslatod by J. E. (\ar])enfer ; (5) First Report of the Cuiutor of 
Ancient Monuments in India for the year 1881-82 ; (G) Selections from 
the Oliicial AVi’i tings of the llCm’ble ]\lountsiiuirt Elphiiistoiie, by G. W. 
Forrest. 

2. From the 3\nthors, Pul)lisher.s, — The Adventures of Raja 

Rasalu, by Rev. C. Swyunerton ; (2) Rechurches Theoriques ct Expe- 
rimentales sur los Oscillatjou.s dc V Eau et los Machiuc.s Hydrauliques 
a Colonnes Liquides Oscillantes, by Mar([uis Anatole dc Caligny ; (3) 
Seven (ininimars of the Dialects and Sub-Dialects of the Bihari Lan- 
guage, Farts I — IV, by G. A. Grierson ; (1) Report on the Tca-Mito 
and Tea-Rug of Assam, by J. Wood-j\Iason ; (5) Asiatic Researches, 
Popular Edition, Yol. 1, No. 3, jinblislied by Rrojeiulrolal Duss; (G) the 
Mahabluinita, Part XI, translated by P. (\ Roy; (7) Address to the 
Geological Section of the IJrit ish Association, by W. T. Rlanford, F. R. S., 
See. G. S., F. It. G. S. 

3. From the Smithsoniiiii Institution, — Censo General do la Pro- 
vincia do lluenos Aires. 

4. From the Academic des Sciences, Relies- Lett res et Arts de 
Bordeaux, — Table llistoriciuo ct Methodique des Travaux et Publica- 
tions dc PAcad^mio dc Bordeaux depuis 1712 jusipi’en 1875. 
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, 5. From the Institution Ethnographi’qno, — Annnaire de TAthfi- 

nee Oriental pour 1880 ; (2) Annnaire de la Societe d’ Ethnographic 
pour 1881 et 1882 ; (3) L’Ame Hnmaine, an point de vne de la 
science ethnoginphicpie, par C. Sclunhel ; (4) Insti’uclions pour les 
Delegations de I’lnstitution Ethnogmpliiqiie ; (5) liapport Annuel sur 
les Kccoinpenses ct Enconragements deeornes par T Institution Ethvo- 
gi-apliiquo on 1883 ; (*>) Listo des ^Vlemhres de la Soeiefce d’ Ethnogra- 
pliie et S(:itiits de la Soeiete ; (7) Coinj>te-rendu des seances de la 
Soei'it'i Anri ii<*ai lie de France, Tome IX, 1870, Partie I; (8) Archives 
de la Soeiele Amei’ieaine de France, Nouvelle Sei*i(*, Tome II, Partie I. 

7. From the Univei'sity Li hrary, Cambridge, — Thirteenth Annual 
Rqiort of the University Library. 

8. From the Tiulian !Mn^eiim, Calcutta, — Report of the Trustees 
of the Indian Museum for llie year 18S3-S|. ((» eopic's). 

0. Frcun the ClovcriiiUciit of French Cixdiiii China, — Excursions 
et Reconnaissances, Xos. 1(»— 18, (being a collection of official papers, 
A'C., on French (’oehin CJiina.) 

10. From tiu) Matlras (iovernment, — R(‘port on the working of the 
Goveriimciit Central iMiisimm, ^Madras, for l8S3-Sk 

11. From the I)eleuat(‘s, Claiviulon Jh*ess Warehouse, Ox ford,— 
Aiiecdota Oxoiiiensia, Uol, I, Pait 111, by Prof J\lax Miiller and Ihiiiyiu 
Nanjio. 

12. From the Government, N. W. Provinces, — Report of the Pro- 
gress and Condition of (he (iovernment Rota idea I Gardens at Sahamn- 
pore and Miissoorie for 1^KJ.S:^. 

13. From the St. Xavim-’s College Observatory, — St. Xavier’s 
College Observatory, Obser\ations for daniiary to June, 188 1. 

14. From Kori. Inst, voor de Taal-, Land- eii Yollvcnkiindo van 
Noderl. Iiidii'*, — (Ij Geseldedenis van Taiielte. Boeginesehe Tekst met 
Aaiiteekcningen, by G. K. Xiemann ; (2) Eenigo Procvcii van Jlocgiiiees- 
clie cn ]Muka.ssaarsc*he Pf)ezie, by Ui*. 15. F. Matthes. 

1.5. From Natnrhistorisehes .Museum zu Hamburg, — Natiirhis- 
toriscluis Museum zu Jlambiirg, by Dr. Pagonstecher , ^(2) Ueber eiuige 
Afi ikaniselie Rtqitilieu Ainphibien und Fische des Naturhistoriselies Mu- 
seums, by T)r. J. G. Fischer. 

10. From K. Akad. der Wisscnschafton, Muuclion, — Uebor Ilcr- 
kunft und Sprache dor TransgaTigctisclien Vdlkcr, by Emst Kuhn; (2) 
Gedilchtnissrcdc auf Theodor L. W. von JjischolT, Ijy Carl Kupffer ; 
(3) Fmnz von Kobell. Fine Doiikschrift, by K. llaushofor; ^4) Monu- 
znenta Tridentina. Beitrage zur Gc.schiclite des Coucils von Tricnt, 
Heft I, by August von Dniffel. 

17. From the Government of India, Rev. and Agric. Depart- 
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meut, — Economic Products of India, exhibited in the Economic Court, ^ 
Calcutta International Exhibition, 1883-84, Parts I — VII (in 4 vols.), by 
Dr. Geo. Watt. 

18. From the Surveyor- General of India, — 4 Maps illustrative of 
A — K — *s Explorations in Great Thibet and Mongolia. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members : — 

1. E. J. Kitts, Esq., C. S. 

2. C. E. Middlomiss, Esq. 

The following gentlemen arc candidates for election at the next 
meeting : — 

George M. Giles, Esq., M. 13., Surgeon Naturalist, S. S. “ Investiga- 
tor,** proposed by J. Wood- Mason, Esip, seconded by F. E. Parg^ter, 
Esq., C. S. 

E. 13. McCabe, Esq., C. S., Deputy Coimaissionor, Naga Hills, pro- 
posed by Major C. E. Maegregor, seconded by C. S. I3ayley, Es(p 

Prince ^k[ii*za Saraiya Jali, Hahadur, pro])osed l)y Nawab Abdul Latif 
Khan, Bahadur, C. 1. E., seconded by C. 11. Tawney, Esq., ]M. A. 

Tlie following geutl email has intimated his desire to witlidi’aw from 
the Society : — 

Monsieur E. van Eetvehle. 

The CorNCiL reported that the Hon'blc H. Beverley had been ap- 
pointed Member of Council. 

The Council reported that the publication of the following works 
in the Bibliotheca Ijulica had been sanctioned : — 

Translation of the Tarikh-i-Yamini, by L. VV. King, B. A., C. S. 

Continuation of the tiunslation of tlic Susruta (left incomplete by 
the death of Dr. U. C. Dutt), by Dr. B. Gupta. 

The Secretary read a letter j*eceivcd from ]\rr. F. Moore thanking 
tlie Society for having elected him an Associate ^lember. 

Mr. R. D. Olduam exhibited some fossils from the Jumna allu- 
vium collected by Mr. J. Cockbuni, and said : 

I have to bring before your notice this evening what I may safely 
describe as one of the most important discoveries communicated to tho 
Society fturing recent years ; it is a series of fossil bones found in tho 
alluvium of the Jumna by Mr. J. Cookbum at Chilla on the banks of tho 
Jumna south of Futtchpore. The earliest reference to fossils in tho 
Jumna alluvium that I can find is at p. 23 of the*first volume of “ Glean- 
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ings in Science,” where it; is recorded that, at the meeting of the Asiatic 
Society held on the Ist August, 1828, a letter was read from Dr. Leslie 
to Dr. Duncan mentioning the occurrence of fossil bones of an elepliant 
at Calpee (Kalpi) on the Jumna. The extract can be seen printed in 
full as a footnote on p. G23 of Vol. II of the Society’s Journal. 

The next reference is the paper to whicli the extmet refen»ed to 
is appended as a footnote. It is entitled : “ Notes on the Kankar Formation 
and Fossil Hones collected on the J iimna, by Capt. E. Smith, Bengal 
Engineers.” This paper deals mainly with the kankar, but a fact is re- 
corded with reference to tlie occurreni'e of the fossil bones which ex- 
plains the strongly contrasted mineralization of dilVerent specimens among 
-Mr. Cockburn’s specimens. Capt. Smith describes the fossils as occurring 
pai’tly in gravel cemented by kankar, which was evitleutly of recent 
origin as it contained fragments of brick, i^c., but others were obtained 
from the alluvial clays, and these he remarks were much more perfect 
in their state of preservation than the first mentioned, which he hardly 
seems inclined to regard as true fossils. The ])ai)er is illustrated by a 
plate of rough sketches of some of the fossils, which in the explanation 
are identified as elei»hant, camel (?), hoi\se, buflalo jituI liiinian (?). 

Ill Vol. IV of the Journal there arc no less than four papers 
beaiiug on this point. Two of those are by one Serjeant Edmund Dean, 
who seems to have been a shrewd observer; and, where he merely de- 
scribes facts observed, his descri]jtions are probably trustworthy ; nor are 
his deductions, considering his ucces-sarily limited education, so much 
more wrong than those current in Ids d lys, as one might not unnatur- 
ally expect. His jiapcr is, however, for our present purpose chiefly 
valuable as clearly describing the proce.ss of formation of the kankar 
banks from which the fossils were mainly obtained ; they arc, according 
to Ids description, comiioscd of kankar and other hard material washed 
out of the alluvium by the erosion of the stream and accumulated wliero 
the current is checked, thus consisting of large accumulations of hard ma- 
terial: and in these hanks the scattered fossils of the alluvium are con- 
centrated. Serjeant Dean was of opinion that Ihe bones found were all 
of recent origin ; and, thongh this may have been correct as regards many 
of them, it certainly does not apply to all. 

Besides these two pajiers, Vol, IV contains a list of specimens 
collected by Capt. Vicar in the Betwa river, and a plate of rough sketches 
of fossils found in the Jumna alluvium. 

Among these is one of some Hijjpojyotamus teeth which very closely 
resemble those of the Sivalik II. palaindieus, and, as this is certainly an 
extinct animal in India, wo may regard it as a true fossil of the alluvium, 
and by implioation extend the conclusion to its companions. One of 
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Mr. Gockbnm’s specimen presents a similar point of interest : it is from 
a kankar matrix and looks almost recent, bnt on comparison with our 
collections in the Indian Museum it proves to be the quadrate bone of 
some large ruminant, and to resemble that of the giraffe very closely ; 
as might be expected it belongs to a species different from the existing 
African giraffe, and differs also from the same bone in a very fine tarsus 
of the Gamelopardus sivaloisis preserved in the Indian Museum in being 
slightly shallower in proportion to its breadth. It, however, almost 
certainly belongs to a giraffe, a genus wliich I need not remind you is 
now extinct in India. 

Mr. Cockburn has written to me that he will endeavour to procure 
a considerable series of theso fossils during the coming- cold weather, 
and I have no doubt that when this series is examined, it will prove the 
correctness of the statement I liave made, that this is one of the tnost 
important discoveries laid before the Sociei-^ for some years past. 

The President said tliat the discovery of vertebrate fossils in the 
Jumna alluvium I’anked among the earliest pfilieontological discoveries 
in India, and he believed nothing had been aihled to the original find, 
although dated so far back in the history of Indian science. The 
present additions were therefore of much interest, and he would hope 
the}’ might be hikcn as an earnest of more to follow. 

The following papers wero read — 

1. Oti iho Peopsa, a small Dipterous Ivsecf, injurious to man in 
Assam -. — Jhj Prof. Dk. Braukr. Communicated by J. Wood-3>Iason, 
Natural History Secretary ^ A. S. IL 

(Translated from the Gorman.) 

Theso animals belong to the gnats, and more particularly to tho 
genus Siinuliu,ii, Latrrille. The sjiecies has not yet been described, 
but approaches very nearly Simulium ornaium, which occurs in Austria. 
Tho Simulia arc feared everywhere on account of their piercing proboscis, 
and arc a real j)cst in some parts of Iluiigary and Servia. They ai*© 
called tlicro “ Columbazcr Miickc,'' and make their appearance in extra- 
ordinary numbers, so that people can venture into tho open only at 
night ; numbers of cattle arc killed by the flies, which get into the nose 
and windpiiio of tho cattle, and thus suffocate them. Fortunately tho 
flies appear there only for a fortnight. 

Thos^Simulia dcvelope in running water. The eggs are deposited on 
leaves on tho surface ; tho larvao are suspended from submerged plants, 
BO also are tho nymphtn, for wluoh they spin a cone-sliaped cocoon. 

All plans to diminish the number of these flies have been hilherio 
without success, os they cannot be exterminated in the water or only to a 
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limited degree. Smoke is a protection against them, and it is produced 
by putting live coals into heaps of dung, leaves, hay, and the like. 
Another protection against their bites is an embrocation of tobacco decoc- 
tion or of kerosiue oil. For cattle, an ointment is made in the following 
way : 2 lbs. of tobacco leaves are boiled in 20 lbs. of water, the decoction 
is cvajiorated to the consistency of honey, tlien to this extract is addend 
1 ib. of lard and j oz. of kerosinc oil. The resulting ointment is 
rubbed into the skin of the cattle and has the effect of keeping the 
flics off. It has to be applied especially near the openings of the body, 
on the belly and genitals, and the application must be repeated every 
third day. 

Against the bites of the flies and their consequences on the recom- 
mendation of Schdnbauer people apply fomentations of lukewarm milk, 
warAi poultices of linseed and water, fresh linseed oil, or fresh butter, 
which diminish the smarting' pains very much and prevent swelling, if 
they are used early enough. Finally, lukewarm softening baths are re- 
commended ; also internally cooling drinks, and in convulsions opiates. 

Besides this, washing with diluted Goulard- water, vinegar and 
ammonia is recommended. Aqua plumbic, gnu. 400, externally. 

Or internally, 

Liquor ammon. acet. grm. 20. 

Inf us. floruin Sambuci grm. 140. 

Extmet. Sambiic. grm. 8. 

Spirit, Aether, aect. gmi. 4, 

A table spoonful every hour. * 

Or externally, 

Acidi carbolici grm. 8. 

Olei olivarura grm. 80. 

On lint 

Moistening the wounds with alcohol, water, and vinegar. 

The most dangerous species is S. columbazeiisey Schbiib. Schiner. 

« 

2. Description of a neio species of the Dipterous Genus Simnlium 
from Assam. — By Dr, Edward Bkcueb. Communicated by J. Wood- 
Mason. 

(Abstract.) 

This paper consists of a detailed description of the insert, which 
Dr. Becher has named Simulium Indicum, and is illustrated by a plate. 
Dr. Becher remarks that this is the first known Asiatic species. Only 
a few of the non-p]uropean species have hitherto been described, whilst 
the number of the European species is not inconsiderable. 
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Mr. B. D. Oldham asked whether the ** Peepsa ” was the same as 
the “ Poto of the North Western Frontier. He explained the effects 
of the bite of the latter, and inferred from the drawing exhibited that 
the two insects were the same. 

The Natural History Secretary replied that the genns Simulium 
Vas a PaloDarctio form, and that the same or closely allied species in all 
probability extended all along the Sonthem slopes of the Himalayas, 
when the PaloBarctic form was interdigitated with the Oriental. 

3. Notes on the monsoon waves on the coast of AUhagJi, south of 
Bombay JJ arbour^ taken during the Monsoon of 1884. — By W. F. Sinclair, 
1st Assistant Collector^ Kolaba. Comninnicated by H. F. Blanford, 
F. B. S. 

The Alibagh tulnka lies immediately south of Bombay Hai'liour ; 
and its coast for about twenty miles rcceivA the full force of the S. W. 
Monsoon. The bottom is sand and mud, with frequent reefs, and sloping 
gradually to the west. The worst sea is between three and four fathoms 
of water; inside ‘that limit the surf seems to lose its power as it nears 
the shore; ouisidc it is the decip water swell. There are at Alibagh two 
life-boats, wliicli are constantly out in all weathers. Tlie first the 
Bhowani** carries her mainpeak 24 feet above the load water line, 
and the other, the “ Allen S hut fk worthy** 33 feet above. The BhowanVs 
sail is frequently becalmed and flaps between the seas; the Shuttle- 
wo rill s lias only been obH(3rvcd to do so once this year, though sho 
was out ill worse weal her tlum the Bhnwani, The uppermost 3 or 4 feet 
of the sail, though holding wind, will not prevent the rest from flap- 
ping, as is shown by the sail flajqiing when the flag flown Jit the peak 
(of three feet hoist) flies free. The flag itself is sometimes becalmed, 
but not so oftiui as the^ sail. The conclusion is that weaves of about 
20 feet ill total lieight, tliat is, 10 feet above the general level of tho 
water, are common ; and waves of about 24 not uncommon ; but waves 
of 30 feet vi^ry rare. These observations, however, apply only to tho 
dangerous belt between and about 3 and 4 fathoms of water (outside 
and inside of which even the BhoicanCs sail seldom flaps) and on it 
only to the big waves commonly called “ ninth weaves.*' It has not been 
found in tho course of these observations that the ninth waves are the 
•worst ; nor indeed that any particular number or interval of time can 
be fixe^ ; though it might naturally bo expected that some regularity 
would bo found when tho wind is pretty steady. Sometimes three waves 
together seem to bo bigger than tho others. 

A second means of guessing at tho height of the waves was 
employed. At a little over three nautical miles from a fijced point on 
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shore stands the Chaul Kadoe beacon, a masonry tower sixty feet high, 
on a rock about 6 feet above low water of ordinary spring tides, which 
rise on it about 12 feet, rather less than more. The observer’s glass 
being about 9 feet above high water mark, the tower was carefully 
watched at high water almost every day and on every day when the 
sea was unusually high. The sea is commonly said to “ break over the 
tower ; ” the spray undoubtedly does often fly over the top of it, and 
the foam rears up to about two-thirds of the height of it, perhaps more ; 
but the solid body of the wave, the “ green sea^* never appears to reach 
up more than about one-third of it, and very rarely so high. It should 
be stated that there is 14 feet of water at low water, ordinary spring 
tides, within a few yards to seaward of the base of the tower, so tliat 
at high water it is on the dangerous belt between three and four 
fathoms. Observation of the tower failed to show any clearly marked 
succession of waves by number, or any constant interval of time be- 
tween the biggest waves ; nor was the association of three big waves so 
much noticed on it as in the boats. lint sometimes a wave, itself abovo ^ 
the average, would cither follow or precede one which seemed to be not 
only much higher than it, but much longer in getting past the tower; 
and it is possible that this hitter was really made up of two, heaped 
together on the reef. 

The President said that in the first communication ho had received 
from IMr. Sinclair, whom he had known for some year or two as an 
ac?de observer of physical ])licnomona thnt came in his Avay, ho liad 
merely given the results of Ids ohservations on the weaves. He liad 
therefore asked him to dmw’ u]) tlie present short note describing Ids 
method of nicasiiring the height of the waves. It was a gencml 
belief that in the waves on coasts every third, or seventh wave, or that at 
some other numerical interval, wjis bigger than the others, implying 
of course a compound system of waves. Such phenomena, if real, were 
pro])ably only of local significance and might dc])end on tho form of 
the sea bottom, and the advance of two or raoro live scries of different 
periodicity from different directions. 

4. Variations of Rainfall in Northern India during the Sunspot 
Period, — By A. N. Pe arson, OJficiating Meteorological Lleportor for 
Western India. Communicated hy H. F. Blanford, P. R. S. 

(Abstract.) 

Tho author refers to Mr. S. A. Hill’s paper in the Indian Meteoro- 
logical Memoii's, showing tho opposition that exists between the varia- 
tions of the winter and of the summer rainfall in Northcra India 
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during; the sunspot period. In this paper Mr. Hill puts the actual rain- 
fall totals through a simple process of smoothing, such as is frequently 
adopted in dealing with statistical tables. Mr. Pearson takes the un- 
smoothed totals, and finds that, besides the single oscillation shown in 
the winter and summer curve during the eleven years of the sunspot 
period, the winter and summer rainfall show several variations of minot 
periods, such as might naturally be supposed to be accidental. Mr. 
Pearson confines his attention to these minor oscillations, and finds that 
in those years which are years of maximum sunspot, the short period 
oscilJations in the winter and summer rainfall aro of the same character; 
that is to say, that when there is more winter rain, there is more sum- 
mer min, and when there is less of the one, there is less of the other 
also ; but he finds that in those years, which aro years of minimum 
sunspot, the short period oscillations in the winter rainfall are of oppoSite 
character to those in the summer rainfall ; that is, when there is most 
rain in the 'winter* there is less during the summer and vice versd. 
Again, in those years which immediately precede the years of maximum 
and minimum sunspot the order above pointed out obtains only in a 
slight degree : in other words, these aro years of transition. Mr. 
Pearson adduces other arguments to show that the above can hardly 
be tho result of accident, and then states that, if this can bo established 
as a general rule, it will bo an important one, for it will indicate that, 
whatever bo the cause which produces tho geneml opposition in char- 
acter l)(}tween the eleven yearly variations of the winter and of the 
summer rainfalls, 1 hat cause opbmtcs chiefly during tho years of mini- 
mum sunspot ; and during three years of maximum sunspot it operates 
only in a very inijior degree, and in two of those years (namely, the 
fii*st and the second) it ^u’obably does not opemto at all. By thus limit- 
ing the period during wl»icli tho cause operates, a valuable point is 
gained, and a clue to a knowledge of tho cause possibly afforded. Mr. 
Pearson also finds that these rules not only obtain qualitatively, but also 
quantitatively ; that is to say, that tho oscillation which takes place is 
not only the same in phase, but is nearly tho sanio in amplitude. 

Tho President said* : — Tho relations pointed out by Mr. Pearson be- 
tween the variations of the summer and winter luinfall, if, as ho supposes, 
they are ideally the outcome of a general law, aro certainly curious. But 
having regard to tho amount of tho data discussed, and the gi*eat local 
variability of rainfall, it is difficult to resist the impression that they may 
after all be in some measure fortuitous. To decide this question wo should 

* In theao remarks sumo additions have been mado to the data actually laid 
before tho meeting. 
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have at our command the registers of at least three or four sun-spot 
cycles and of a much larger number of stations. And I think it would 
be premature thei-efore to discuss Mr. Pearson's conclusions from any 
other point of view than that, of the validity of the grounds on which 
they rest. Mr. Pearson's data, are taken fi‘om a paper by Mr. Hill, and 
comprise the registera of 20 stations scattered over Northern India, atid 
extending altogether over four sun-spot cycles. But the fii-st of these 
is represented by 1 station only, the second by 2, the tliird by 5, and 
the fourth by 17. In computing the mean variation, the figures of 
each cycle are weighted according to the number of stations represent- 
ing it, and hence it follows that the resulting variation is mainly that 
of the last cycle. 

“ How far the rainfall variation of Northern India may be considered 
as ’fairly represented by 20 stations, may be judged, in some measure, 
from the following comparison of the variation of five years in portions 
only of Northern India, as computed from a smaller and larger number 
of stations in each case ; (in all but one, from more than 20 stations). 



Nnmbfr of 

Nominal 


Per Centago variatiem. 


Province. 

Stations. 

Average. 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 



Ins. 






Punjab 

f 29 

21*4 

+ 14 

+ 18 

— 21 

— 22 

+ 1 

tll2 

201 

+ 11 

+ 11 

— 24 

— 16 

+ 5 

N. W. Provinces ( 45 

35-6 

— 43 

— 5 

+ 34 

— 26 

— 3 

and Oudb 

i230 

34-6 

— 44 

— 8 

+ 37 

— 28 

— 1 

Behar 

( 13 

43-4 

— 22 

— 12 

+ 22 

+ 8 

+ 6 

X 27 

43-4 

— 20 

— 10 

+ 21 

+ 6 

+ 8 

Lower Bengal 

( 29 

1 83 

66-7 

69-0 

+ 7 

+ s 

+ 7 
+ 7 

— 6 
— 8 

+ ll 
+ 8 

+ 4 
+ 2 


“ Now it appears that, in 20 years, the mean annual deviation of the 
rainfall of any one year from the general average, in each of these four 
provinces, is as follows : 


Punjab ± 13 per cent. ^ 

N. W. Provinces 
and Oudh ± 23 „ „ 

Behar ± 18 „ „ 

Lower Bengal ± 10 „ „ 

and as far as any conclusion may be drawn from the comparison just 

given, it would seem that, assuming the figures obtained from the more 
numerous stations as true values, the mean error and maximum error 
of the result for any one year, as derived from the smaller number of 
stations, are in 
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The Panjab ... 6 per cent. 7 per cent. 

N. W. Provinces ... 2 „ „ 3 „ „ 

Bchar ... 2 „ „ 2 „ „ 

Lower Bengal ... 2 „ „ 3 „ „ 

* “ These data suffice only to give some general idea of the amount of 
error inherent in the figures dealt with by Mr. Pearson, but I must 
confess that in my mind they engender some misgiving. 

“ There is another point of view, from which the results may perhaps 
be called in question, viz., the method of smoothing ; by which the cyclical 
variation is determined, the values of which servo as Mr. Pearson’s points 
of departure, for the determination of those residual values, which form 
the subject matter of his discussion. The method of smoothing adopted 
is to add to the differential figures of each ye^ir, half the sum of those for 
the preceding and succeeding j'^ears, and to divide the sum by two. 
This method is in accordance with the formula 




1 + (n - 1) + 


(n - 1) fn - 2) 


whore a, h, and c arc the unsmoothed values for three consecutive years, 
h* the smoothed value for the middle year of the series, and n (here = 3) 
the number of years in the scries. The selection of a series of 3 years is 
of course arbitrary ; and I hav6 therefore computed a smoothed series in 
which n = 11 (the full series of yeiirs), the numerical values of the serial 
coefficients of the numerator being 

1, 10, 45, 120, 210, 252, 210, 120, 45, 10, 1, 
and the divisor their spm. The residues which result when the 
Bmoothed values, thus computed, arc deducted from the original values, 
exhibit relations very similar to those given by Mr. Pearson, and there 
is tliereforo no reason to attribute those I’elations to the fact of his arbi- 
tiury selection of a series of 3 years. 

“This metJiod of smoothing, 1 may explain, is based on the theory 
of the probability of errors. The fundamental assumption is that tlie 
value for any given year of a series, ns resulting from the undisturbed 
operation of a simple^ cyclical law, may be displaced, owing to the 
oporation^f foreign unknown causes, by 1, 2, or more years, with a re- 
lative probability, proportional to the ordinates of the curve of probabili- 
ty ; the time intervals being the corresponding absciastB.* 

* A rojoindor to Mr. Blanford’s remarks, by Mr. A. N. Pearson, will appi'^ar iu 
tho Procoodiugs for Docember. 
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. Mr. J. Eliot fully agreed withtlie remarks of Mr. Blanford. It would 
not be possible, he believed, to obtain exact relations such as appeared 
to be given in the paper from the examination of the variations of less 
than five or six sun-spot cycles. The relations were derived from a 
period of less than two cycles, and the results could only be regarded 
at present as little more than interesting and suggestive coincidences. 
The weight of evidence at the present time seemed to be in favour of the 
assumption that the larger variations of rainfall in India were not dii*ect- 
ly and chiefly related to variations of sun-si3ot frecpiency, but to 
changeable local meteorological conditions which might in part bo duo 
to variations of the intensity of solar radiation. For example during 
the past monsoon, half of Northern India including Bengal and Bo bar 
has received about 10 per cent, loss min than the normal, whilst in the 
oth^r half comprising the North-Western Provinces, Central Provinces, 
and the Punjab, he believed, the lainfall for the same j)eriod was in 
excess to at least the same extent. By no valid process of reasoning 
could such v’ariations bo directly correlated to the sun-spot frequency. 
Hence unless much larger periods arc dealt with, or the variations duo 
to changing local meteorological conditions are eliminated in such in- 
vestigation, the conclusions based on such evidence W'ould always bo of 
doubtful validity and hence v’aliieless for practical meteorological work, 
such as the prevision of the character of cither the winter or summer 
rains in India. And the more exact the relations so obtained, the great- 
er would be the probability of their being mere coincidences, which would 
disappear when additional evidence or dat^t were utilized. 

Mr. R. D. Oldham made some enquiries as to the periodicity of the 
sun-spot cycles, and their effect on meteorological and other })henomena. 

In reply to Mr. Oldham, the PiiKSiOKiNT said: — “ The 8up[)0scd varia- 
tion of certain terrestrial phenomena, uniformly with the varuition of the 
sun-spots, rests at present on a pui*ely empirical basis, and the degree of 
confidence with which the reality of such variations may bo accepted is 
veiy different in different cases. That least open to doubt is the cyclical 
vai-iation of magnetic disturbances, which is not ^^elieve ((uostioned by 
any phj-sicist who has ever examined the evidence, and that of the aurora 
lorcaliSf the coimcction of which with magnetic disturbances is very 
intimate. 

“ No meteorological phenomenon (using the term in its most re- 
stricted sense) exhibits the cyclical variation so undeniably ^ud in so 
marked a degree as does tomjstrial magnetism ; but in the case of tem- 
perature, Kdppen has shown with much probability tlmt, in the tropics^ 
tho mean annual tempersiture has varied by a small amount pari ptassu 
with the varying frequency of sun-spots during two sun-spot cycles. 
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and went through a double oscillation in two succeeding cycles ; and % 
may add that since his paper was written, his conclusion has been con- 
firmed by the fall in the average temperature of India from the last 
sun-spot minimum to the present maximum. In the case of barometric 
pressure there was a very well marked oscillation during three sun- 
spot cycles in Western Siberia and European Russia, and a smaller but 
still decided oscillation of the opposite character in the Indo-Malayan 
region during about 2 sun-spot cyclfes (the whole period for which evi- 
dence was forthcoming). The evidence that Mr. Meldrum has adduced 
of the frequency of cyclones in the Indian Ocean, shows too I think a 
distinct periodical variation according to the sun-spot cycle. The evi- 
dence of a similar oscillation in the case of rainfall is more conflicting, 
but in certain regions there does seem to be such a periodical variation, 
although it is overlaid and much obscured by iiTcgularites arising from 
other causes. • 

“Although therefore, the variation of meteorological phenomena in 
accordance with the sun-spot cycle has sometimes been unduly exag- 
gemted, the evidence of its reality is cumulative, and is such as to war- 
rant for it a high degree of probability. And if we are justified in assum- 
ing that the solar radiation is subject to a cyclical variation concurrently 
with the variable clianges of photosphere, bearing in mind the maxim 
empluitically laid down by the younger Herschell, that any periodical 
oscillation in a cause, must bo repeated and reproduced in every effect 
of that cause, however remote, we should have a priori grounds for 
asserting that the oscillation must make itself felt in all meteorological 
phenomena, since the sun’s heat is the motive power of all, and the only 
issue open to discussion would bo whether the effects are of such mag- 
nitude that wo can hope to detect them with our present means and 
appliances. 

“ 1 have said nothing of the supposed manifestation of the sun-spot 
cycle in certain economic matters, as I am less able to form an opinion 
on the value of the evidence adduced in support of it. In so far as 
these economic conditions are dependent on meteorological conditions, 
assuming the fundamental postulate, Hei-scheirs maxim of course holds 
good, but the more remote the effect, the greater is the likelihood of its 
becoming inappreciable to observation.” 

5. Note on the Abstract of Mr, BlanfonPs Paper on the Theory 
of the Winter Bains of Northern India, — By Frederick Chajibers, 
Meteorological Reporter for Western India, 

In the abstract of the paper entitled “ The Theory of the Winter 
Baintt of Northern India/' published in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
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Society of Bengal for March, 1884, Mr. Blanford makes the following 
statement — “ It lias been suggested by one writer that barometric 
“depressions travel to us from the west across Afghanistan. This, 
“ however, can he only a guess in the dark, for, at the time it was made, 
“ there were no observatories to the west of India, nearer than Bushiro 
“ at the top of the Persian Gulf/* It appears from the discussion which 
followed the reading of the abstract, that I am tho writer here refen-ed 
to, for Mr. Eliot is reported to have said “ Ho ** (Mr. Blanford) “ points 
“ out that JNIr. Chambers, Meteorologicjil Iteporter to the Government 
“ of Bombay, has asserted that these disturbances are duo to tho passage 
“ of barometric depressions from Beluchistan and Afghanistan.** Tho 
only occasion on 'which I have referred to tho wdiitcr mins of Nortliern 
India, was in a letter to Nature published in tho number for Febinary 
24tlTi 1881, Vol. XXIII, p. 400, where I incidentally made use of the 
following words : “ It is noW known that the short niiny periods of tho 
“ winter are periods of relatively low pressure. It is not improbable 
^‘that these periods of low pressure and tho min bill which accompanies 
“ them are connected with tho feeble cyclonic disturbances, which (as 
“appears from tho charts of storm tracks published by the American 
“ Government,) occasionally enter tho north-^vest of India in tho winter 
“ months and travel down tho Ganges valley, sometimes as far as Bengal. 
“The facts concerning tlicse winter rains seems to accord far better 
“ with this view of their origin than with tho old notion of their conncc- 

** tion with the upper anti-monsoon current The question is as yet 

“ involved in much obscurity and I must, with tho above suggestion, 
“ leave it to be dealt with by those more immediately concerned.** JVIr* 
Blanford appears to have taken up this question, and ho arrives at the 
conclusion that “ the cold weather rainfall is always tho result of a local 
“ fall of the barometer, tlic formation of a barometric depression, which 
“ genei-ally appears first in the Punjab or Western Rajputana, and then 
“ moves eastwards.’* 

It is clear tliat this conclusion agrees closol' ,,with my suggestion. 
But Mr. Blanford appears to take exception to my use of the word 
“ enter,** and his criticism deals exclusively with tho side issue thus 
raised. It is a mistake to suppose that my suggestion specifies Afghan- 
istan as the only direction from which tho winter barometric distur- 
bances may advance towards India, for it is obvious that they might 
move along tho Mekrau Coast and enter India across Lower Sind. In 
the one case they would not have to surmount any considcrabto eleva- 
tion. In the other, they would have to pass over the mountains of 
Afghanistan or Beluchistan, and herein lies the chief objection to the 
hypothesis that cyclonic disturbances may enter the north-west of India. 
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It is well known, however, that cyclonic disturbances do crosi 
mountainous districts, as, for instance, the Rocky Mountains of America^ 
and the Western Ghats of India, although, in doing so, they appear to 
sufEer a considerable amount of disintegration. 

It cannot be assumed, therefore, thjit they never cross Afghanistan 
6r the northern and more elevated portions of Beluchistan, much less 
that they never cross the southern and lower parts of the latter state or 
never come to us from any westerly direction. The American chai'to* 
grapher has marked two winter storms as having crossed the north- 
western frontier of India during their passage eastwards. Mr. Blanford 
says, this can only bo a guess in the dark, and to a certain extent he is 
correct, but the explanation is very easy. It is exactly the same as tliat 
which accounts for the dotted isobaric lines, drawn across the Bay of 
Bongfal on most of the charts of the Indian Meteorological Depart/hent. 
All such lines are more or less hypothetical, and the American charto- 
grapher has acknowledged tliat his Indian storm tracks are, to some 
extent, doubtful, by drawing them in dotted lines. Guided, no doubt, 
by his knowledge of the general direction of storm tracks, and having 
traced a track, by means of actujil observations, from one place to 
another, ho applies the principle of continuity and extends the track over 
regions where observations arc missing, indicating tlic fact of his having 
done so by dotting his lines. Such lines merely indicate probabilities 
of a greater or less weight, not certainties, and the fact is w'ell under- 
stood by all meteorologists. 

Mr. Blanford states tliht ho has examined the registers of tho 
Quetta Observatory, and that, with tho exception of two doubtful in- 
stances, they do not give any support to the idea that barometric distur- 
bances ti-avcl from tho west across Afghanistan, and he therefore con- 
cludes, that in most case^, if not in all, these disturbances originate in 
India. Now it is only necessary to supply the omitted, but understood, 
major premiss of this syllogism, v/r., that barometric disturbances either 
travel to us from tho west across Afghanistan, or originate in India, — 
in order to show that it cannot be accepted without positive jiroof, for 
Quetta is surely not tho only gate throiigli which these disturbances 
might enter India. The positive evidence in support of this premiss 
will probably bo forthcoming in Mr. Blanford’s complete paper, but in 
the mean time, I may point out that the minor premiss, viz . — that those 
disturl^nccs do not come to us from tho west across Afghanistan — does 
not appear to have a veiy firm foundation, and that tho conclusion 
cannot, theroforo, bo regarded as a satisfactory one. On looking over 
the Quetta barometric curves, and comparing them with those of Bicka- 
neer, I find tho following instances of barometric minima which arrived 
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later at the latter station than at the former, thus indicating a movement 
of the barometric depressions from west to east. 

1879, December 24 — 27. 

1880, January 17 — 19. 

1881, November 16 — 17. 

„ December 23—24. 

1882, December 13 — 15. 

1883, January 24 — 25. 

„ Februaiy 16 — 18. 

The movements of the barometer at Jacobabad are, as a rule, allow- 
ing for difference of elevation, similar to those observed at Quetta, aa 
might be expected from the small difference of longitude between the 
two c stations, which is less than one hundred miles. Consequently, 
Jacobabad might be substituted for Quetta in the above list, without 
altering the order of the events, the barometric minima ariivirig at 
Jacobabad before they arrive at Bickanecr. I give also the following 
list of additional cases in which the barometric minima at Jacobabad 
•precede those at Bickaneer or Neemuch. 

1 i marked in American cliarts. 

1878, February 10—12 ) 

„ March 2 — 3 

„ December 13 — 14. 

1879, February 14—15. 

f 

In almost all the instances in the above lists, confirmatory evidence 
of a motion from west to east is obtainable from the observations re- 
corded at other pairs of stations in Western India. I find also tho 
following instances of eastward motion in earlier years, l)y comparing tho 
observations recorded at Kurrachcc and Deesa. ' 

1858, January 23, observed at Kurrachco only. 

1865, January 30—31. 

1869, January 10 — 11. ^ 

1871, December 21— 22. 

1873, January 17 — 18. 

The instance recorded at Kun’achce in 1858 was a very well marked 
cyclonic depression of tho barometer. Unfortunately, no observations 
were recorded at Deesa on that occasion, but there is little do\;bt, that 
the centre of the disturbance passed to the northward of Kurrachee 
from west to cast, for tlio wind was very strong from west at the time 
of the minimum pressure, and veered to north as the barometer rose. 
The Bombay barometer was but little disturbed. The isobarie charts 
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published in the Annual Reports on the Meteorolo^a^y of India clearly 
show that in two of the above instances, viz., those of 1879, December 
24 — 27, and 1880, January 17 — 19, the disturbances extended beyond 
tlie north-western frontier of India, and the disturbance of 1883, Janu« 
ary 24 — 25, is clearly another of the same kind. These disturbances 
Am hardly have originated in India, for they all moved eastwards. 
Without observations from Western Afghanistan or from the Mekran 
Coast, it is, of course, impossible to amve at a final decision, but the 
evidence now advanced is, T think, sufficient to render it highly probal^le 
that winter baronietiic depiessions do occasionally, if not generally, 
enter the north-west of India. I believe too, tliat further investigation 
will show thal rain frecpicntl}^ begins on the north-western frontier and 
afterwards extends eastwards, as in January, 1883. 

The wdiitei* i-aiiis are as well marked at Quetta as at many stations 
in the Punjab and the North AVest lh*ovinces. They are also quit© 
porcoplible at Kurracdiee, as was long ago pointed out by Mr. Charles 
Chambers in liis Meteorology of the llombay Pr(‘sidency. 

^fr. Bln Ilford’s thcf)ry of the origin of the winter rains would not 
apply to these stations, unless it could be shown that tlie barometric 
depro.ssions, after originating in India, sometimes move towards the west 
contrary to the usual rule. 

^riie question as to whether barometric disturbances do or do not 
come to us froiu tli(! west seems to me to be of iinportanoc cliiefiy with 
regard to its bearings on the pi*obleiii of the prognostication of the 
winter rains, for, if my views are correct, it will become jmssiblc to 
utilize the ordinary methods of storm prevision for the ])iiy])osc of fore- 
casting these rains. Witli regard to the origin of the winter rains, the 
important point seems to be, that they are to be at t ributed to cyclonic 
distuibances, not to thc.nj^per anti-mun.'^uou current, and herein Mr. 
Blanford’s recent conclusion is in perfect agii'cment with my suggestion, 
as it is also with I’csiiect to tlic eastward motion of the barometric depres- 
sions when orico formed. 

The Pkksidknt said : — “ The greater part of Mr. Chambers* paper is 
devoted to proving a point on which there is no dispute, viz., that the 
disturbances which giv'o rise to the eohl weather rainfall gcneiully move 
eastward. This fact is distinctly stated on page G of my paper in Part 
II, No. 1 of the Journal for tli^s year, and 1 need notice it no further 
than to <il:)servc that, although gcncmlly, it is not always the case ; an 
exceptional instance was quoted on page 7 of the paper, and another in 
which the disturbance was stationary, occurred in November 1883, pro- 
ducing very heavy snowfall on the Punjab Hima1a3'a and in Cashmere. 

The point really at issue is, whether these disturbances originate 
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in-India, or tiav/jl thither from the westward. In my original paper 
' I *have mentioned several instances, in which there was no room for 
* reasonable doubt that the vortices wliich constitute the disturbance were 
formed over India itself : and the only cases which may be considered 
open to question are those in which the disturbance makes its first 
appearance on the western frontier, either in Sind or tlie Punjab. Of 
tljcse, ^Ir. Chambers points to two, the tracks of which are laid down on 
the charts publislied in Washington, and winch he considers to illustrate 
his position. The two charts in question are laid on the table. In one 
of them (that for December 1877), it will bo soon that the only evidence 
of the storm in question is that furnished by the Indian observatories. 
The track, as laid down, begins on the western frontier of India, and 
the case has therefore no bearing on the point at issue. But it has 
an interest in connection with this controversy, because it shows that 
very erroneous conclusions as to the tjuck of a storm may be drawn 
even from the comparatively abundant evidence furnished from 23 
stations in Indhi,* in other words, that even this evidence is insufficient 
for the deduction of an accurate track. Tlie charts drawn in the 
Meteorological Office for the days covered by the storm track show that 
the vortex after reaching the Central Provinces, remained for two or 
three days almost stationary and then disapp(\ared, whereas on the 
American chart the track is carried on across Bengal and up into Assam. 

“Ill the other instance quoted by Mr. Chambers, that of Febniary 
1878, a track is laid down which, beginning on the coast of the Atlantic, 
west of Tangier, traverses three-fourths of the length of iheMedi terra n can, 
the high j)lateau of Armenia, the Caspian, and a portion of Turkistan ; 
then bending southwards it crosses the Jiiiidu Khush and enters India 
about Multan. Finally it passes across Northern India and terminates 
somewhere about the Sandheads. A great part of this is dotted only, 
showing that it is considered to be uncertain. And, in point of fact, for 
about 2,000 miles to the westward of the Indian frontier the only evi- 
dence on which it rests appears to be that of two observatories, viz.^ Tiflis, 
1,(500 miles from Peshawar, and Tashkend, 400 miles to the north. It 
will certainly bo admitted by any one who lias given much attention to 
this subject, that, on a disputed point of this kind, such evidence can 
go for very little. The question is whether an air vortex travelled this 
enormous distance, passing continuoivily from the Mediterranean to tho 
high Armenian plateau, then skirting the Caucasus, and passing over 
the plains of Turkistan, finally surmounted tho Hindu Khush before 
reaching the Punjab. Even in dealing with a comparatively limited extent 

* Tho number which fornish synoptic observations to tho American Signal 
Service Office. 
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of countiy such as India, the tracing of such a track is a mudBf m6ro 
deceptive matter than might be supposed. Two instances illus^tiv^ 
of this occurred in 1881, and are desoiibed and illustrated in the 3rd 
Memoir in Vol. II, of tho Indian Meteorological Memoirs. The first is 
that of a storm which passed from the Bay of Bengal to the plateau 
of Central India, when it disappeared, and was followed fi^e days later 
by the formation of another and independent vortex in Western Rajpu* 
tana and Kattiwar, in the prolongation of tho track of the first storm. 
The second is that of a storm which was formed off tho coast of Ceylon, 
wluMico it tnivelled to Madias and broke up apparently against tho 
Eastern Ghats. But, while this vortex was still in existence, an iude- 
peuilent vortex was forming on tho west coast, again in tho prolonga- 
tion of the track of the first storm. In both cases tho first and second 
storms were demonstrably indcpeudeiit vortices, but they were separated 
by a few hundred miles only, distances insignificant in comparison with 
tliat w'liich sf'parates l\‘.sliawar from Tiflis. 

I think then that tho question stands very much as it was stated 
in my origiiijil })npcr. Tlicru is really no evidence to show that the cold 
weather storms travel to us from tlio region to tlie west of India, while 
(here arii many cases on record in which tliero can be no rcasonablo 
doubt that tliey have originated in India. 1 would not deny that storms 
may originate on the Meki’an coast and the J^elucliistan pLitean, nor 
that the mountain r(»gion is freipicntly included in tho area of falling 
pressure, whieh event nally centres in the vortex. Evidence of this is 
no doubt wanting, Imt it wc#uld bo (piite consistent with tho theory set 
fortli in my pa])or, and 1 am quite content to await further evddonce on 
the point of fact ; but. tho reality of such a track as that laid down on 
tho American cliart for February 1878 I regJirJ as in a liigh degree 
questionable.’’ 

Mr. I^LiOT was iiiialilo to concur with Mr. Chambers that the ques- 
tion, as to whetln*r tho disturbances, which gave much of tho cold 
weather rains, enten'd India from beyond tho western frontiers or were 
generated in India itself, was a mere side iN&ue. Tho fact that they 
arc C} clonic disturbances has Ix'on known for some years. The question, 
whether they are generated in tho majority of cases, as Mr. Blanford 
appeal's to liavo established, within the limits of our Indian meteorologi- 
cal system, or cuter from without, is of importance theoretically as well 
as practically. Tho genesis of any class of atmospheric disturbance is 
a most fmportant <picsiion, and it is no solution to remove their origin 
to a distant and unknown region. Heuco if it can bo establislied that 
the majority of these storms origiimto and are confined to tho Indian 
area, a most useful stop will have boon mado. It will then be possible 
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Jby the miiliiplication of accurate observations and their full discussion 
to deduce hereafter the laws of their genesis more or less exactly. Mr. 
Chambers' views (if as appears to be the case he still believes they enter 
India,) would suggest as e. practical outcome the ju’imary importance 
of the extension of meteorological statioTis from the India boundaries 
outwards, whereas Mr. Blanford’s theory would require for fuller co^i- 
firmiition and practical utilization more accurate and a larger amount 
of observations in those parts of the Punjab, Sind and Ilajputana which 
are at present very imperfectly represented in the Indian meteorological 
system. For those, and other reasons, the point wliich Mr. Chambers 
describes as a side issue, appears, notwithstanding the arguments lie has 
employed, to be of primary importance, and ]Mr. Filiot ventured to remark 
that, if ^Mr. Blaiiford has estahlislied, as appears to be tlio case, tliat tlio 
originate ill the niajorit}’ of eases in India, a* first step in advance lias 
been made in their investigation. 
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— -. Royal Microscopical Society, — Journal, Vol. IV (Series II), 
Part 4, August, 1884. 

. Statistical Society, — Journal, Vol. XLVII, Part 2, June, 

1884. 
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London. Zoological Society, — Proceedings, Part 2, 1884. 

. List of Fellows, June, 1884. 

Lyon. Societe d’Agricultnrc, Histoiro Naturelle et Arts Utiles,—- 
Annales, Vol. IV (Se#. V), 1882. 

Societe d’Aiithropologie, — Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 1. 

Manchester. Literary and Philosophical Society, — Memoirs, Vols. VII 
and IX. 

. r — . Proceedings, Vols. XX — XXII. 

Melbourne. Royal Society of Victoria, — Ti-ansactions and Proceedings, 
Vol. XX. 

Munich. Akademie der Wisscnschaften, — ^Abhandlungen, Histonscho 
Classe, Vol. XVII, No. 1. 

— ■■ . . Mathemiitisch-Physikalischo Classe, 

Vol. XIV, No. 3. 

" ■ . Sitzungsbcrk'hte, Mathcmatisch-PhysikalLscho 

Classe, Nos. 2, 3, 1883 ; No. 1, 18«4. 

, . , Philos.-Philol.-Uistorischo Classe, 

Nos. 2—4, 1883 ; No. 1, 1884. 

, ■■ . Almariach, 1884. 

— . Repertorium der Phy.sik, — Vol. XX, Nos. 7 — 9. 

Paris. Athenee Oriental, — Annuaire, 1880. 

. Societe Americaiiic do France, — Archives, Now Senes, Vol. II, 

Part I. 

. . Comptc-rendu des Seances, Vol. IX, Part I, 1879. 

-. Societe d’Fthnograi)hie, — Annuaire, 1881-82. 

. Societe do Geogniphie, — Bulletin, Vol. V (Ser. VII), Nos. 1, 2. 

Rome. Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italian!, — Meinorie, Vol. XIJJ, 
Nos. 6—8. 

Roorkee. Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, — Vol. II (3rd 
Series), No. 7, September, 1884. 

St. Petersburgh. Academic Imperiale de Scienco.s, — Memoircs, Vols. 
XXXI (7th Seric.s), Nos. 15, 16; XXXJT, Nos. 1—3. 

. Russian Geographical Sociofy — Proceedings, Vol. 

XX, No.s. 2, 3. 

Stuttgart. Vereln fiir vaterliindische Naturkuiide in Wiirttemberg,— 
Jahreshefte, Vol. XL. 

Sydney. Royal Society of New South Wales, — Journal and Proceed- 
ings, Vol. XVII. , 

Toronto. Canadian Institute, — Proceedings, Vol. II, No. 2, July, 1884. 

Turin. B. Accademia delle Scienze, — Atti, Vol. XIX, Nos. 6, 7. 

Vienna. K. K. Geologische Rcichsanstalt, — Jahrbuch, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan, — Transactions, Vol. XII, Part 3. 
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^OOKS AND J^AMPHLETS, 

presented by the Authors^ Translators^ §cc, 

Caliony,’Lb Marquis Anatolb db. Recherches Th^oriques et Ex- 
perimentalcs sur les Oscillations de V Eati et les Machines Hydrau- 
* liquGS a Colonnes Liqnides Oscillantes. 8vo. Paris, 1883. 

Grierson, G. A., Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Sub-Dialects of 
the Bihari Language. Parts I — IV. 4to. Calcutta, 1883. 

Roy, Protap Chandra. The Mahabharata, translated into English 
Prose. Part XI. 8vo. Calcutta, 1884. 

Swtnnkrton, Rev. C. The Adventures of Raja Rasalu. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1881. 

Wood-Mason, J. Report on the Tea-Mite and Tea-Bug of Assam. 
8vo. Loudon, 1884. ^ 

Miscellaneous ^Presentations. 

Table Historiqiie et Methodique des Travaux et Publications de 
r Academie de Bordeaux, de])ui.s 1712 jusqu’en 1875. 8vo. Bordeaux, 
1877. 

Acad, des Soiknces, Belles-Lettres et Arts, Bordeaux. 

Admiiiistralion Report of the Registration Department in Bengal for 
1883-84. Fop. Calcutla, 1884. 

Indian Forester, Vol. X, No. 8, August, 1884. 8vo. Roorkee, 1884. 

Repoiti of the Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal for the year 1883, 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1884. 

Report on the Cliari table Dispensaries under the Government of Bengal 
for 1883. Fcp. Calcutta, 1884. 

Report on the Police of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
for the year 1883. I\jp. Calcutta, 1884. 

Returns of the Rail-borne Trafiic of Bengal for the quarter ending 30th 
June, 1884. Fcp. Calcutta, 1884. 

Bengal Government. 

Anecdota Oxoniensia, Vol. I, Part 3, by Professors Max Miiller and 
Bunyiu Manjio. 8vo. Oxford, 1884. 

Delegates, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Oxford. 

Excursions ct Reconnaissances. (Being a collection of official papers, &c., 
on French Cochin China.) Nos. 16 — 18. 8vo. Saigon, 1883-84. 

• Govt, of French Cochin China. 

Report of the Progress and Condition of the Government Botanical 
Gardens at Saharanpore and Mussoorie, for 1883-84. Fcp. Allaha- 
bad, 1884. 


Govt, of N. W. Provinces. 
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Commentary on the Quran, Vols. I, II, by Rev. E. M. Wherry. 8vo. 
London, 1884. 

First Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, for the year 
1881-82. Svo. Simla, 1882. 

Modern Languages of Africa, Vols. I, II, by Robert Needham Oust. 
Svo. London, 1883. 

Outlines of the History of Relisfion, by C. P. Tiole, translated by J. B. 
CarjDcnter. Svo. London, 1881. 

Religion in China, by Joseph Edkiiis, D.D. 8vo. London, 1884. 
Selections from the Minutes and other Official Writings of the ilon'blo 
Mountstuart Elphiiistone, by G. W. Forrest. Svo. London, 1884- 

llOME DKlWUTAri'XT. 

Rei>ort of the Trustees of the Indian Museum for thcj ^^car 1883-84. 
(6 copies.). Svo. Calcutta, 1881. 

Indian Mdskum. 

Instructions pour les Delegations do rinstitiition Ethnogriiphique. 
Svo. Paris, 1880. 

L'Amo Huniaine, au point de vue dc la science othnogrfH)hiquc, par C. 
Schcrbcl. Svo. Paris, 1870. 

Liste dcs Membres dc la Societe d’Ethiiographie ct Statuts do la 
Societe. 8vo. Paris, 1^70. 

Rapport Annncd sur les Reeornpons(\s ot Encoiinigements decernes par 
I’lnstitution Ethnographi(pio. 8vo. l^aris. 18'^3. 

iNS’im HON Ivrir\(»(jaArinQi;f:, P.\ims. 

Fmnz von Kobell. Eiiic Dcnkachril't, by K. ilausholVr. 4to. Munelieii, 
1884. 

Gcdiichtnissrede auf Theodor L. W, voii BischolT, by Carl Kupffer. 4to. 
Munchen, 1884. 

Monumenta Trident ina. Reitriige zur Gescihichto dos Concils von 
Trient, Heft 1, by August von DrnlTel. 4lo. Munelien, 188 1.. 

Ueber Herkunft uiul Spnieho dor tr.iii.sgangeLi.sehen V'dlker. 4to. 
Miiiichcn, 1883. 

K. AkAD. DEIl WlSSENSOlTArTEN, MUENCHKN. 
Eenige Pro even van Ilocgincesche en Makassaarsclie Poezie, by Dr. 13. F. 

]!klatthcs. 8vo., S Gravenliagc, 1883. 

Gescliiedenis van Taiiette. Jloeginesche Tekst met Aanieckeningen, by 
G. K. Niemann. Svo. ’S Gmvenliage, 1883. 

Kon. Inst, voor de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Neder\; Indie. 
Report on Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency, for 1882-83. 
Fcp. Madras, 1884. 

Report on the Working of the Government Central Museum, Madras, 
for lbd3-84. Fcp. Madias, 1884. 


Madras Government. 
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Tiitcrnational Meteorological Observations, November, 1882 ; June and 
July, 1883. 4to. Washington, 1883-84. 

Montlily Weather Review, December, 1883; January, June and July, 
1884. 4to. Washington, 1884. 

Meteou. Reporter to the Govt, of India. 
Naturhisiorisches Museum zu Hamburg, by Dr. Pagenstecher. 8vo. 
Hamburg, 1884. 

Ueber einige afrikanische Roptilicn, Ampliibien und Fische des Natur- 
iiistorisches Museums, by Dr. G. Fischer. 8vo, Hamburg, 1884. 

Naturiij.stori.s(htes Museum, Hamburg. 
Economic Products of India, exhibit od in the Ecoiiorhic Court, Calcutta 
Internationiil Kxhibitioji, 1883-81, Parts 1 — VII (in 4 volumes), 
by Dr. (ieo. Watt. 8vo. Calcutta, 1883. 

Revenue and Ac; hj cultural Dlpartmen'F. 
Censo General de la Provincia do Biu nos Aires, veriticado el 9 de Octu- 
bro de 1881. 4to Buenos Aircjs, 1883. 

»S-M I UISO.MAN INSTI rUTION. 

St. Xnvier’s College 0])scrvatory. Oliscrvatious for January to June, 
1884. Caleuttii, 1884. 

St. Xavckr’s College Observatory. 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the lTnivc‘rsity Library, Cambridge. 4to. 
Cambridge, 1884. 

UiMVLKsii^ Library’, Cambridge. 

j'^ERIOD^ICALS j^URCHASED. 

Allahabad. Punjab Nott‘s and Queries, — Vol. I, No. 1*2, September, 
1884. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteratnrz(*itiiiig, — Yu\. V, Nos. 29 — 34. 

. Journal fiir die reiiic und angewaiidte Mathematik, — Vol. 

XCVlbNo. 1. 

Calcuttta. Asiatic Researches, — Popular Edition, Vol. I, No. 3. 

. C’alcutia Keviow, — Vol. LXXIX, No. 158, Octobor, 1884. 

. Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. XJX, Nos. 9, 10, September 

and October, l8iS4. 

Cassel. Botaniscjlies Ccntralblatt, — Vol. XIX, Nos. 3 — 8. 

CSeinwa. Archives des Sciences Physicpics ot NaturelloB, — Vol. XII, Nos. 
8, 9. 

Gottingen. Gelehrto Aiizeigcn, — Nos. 10 — 18, 1884. 

Nachi’iohten, — Nos. 7 — 9, 1881. 

Leipzig. Annalcii dcr Physik und Cheinio, Vol. XXITl, No. 1. 

r.. . Buibliitter, Vol. VITI, Nos. 8, 9. 

. Uosperos, — Vol. IV, Nos. 77 — 79. 

, Litenirischcs Ccntralblatt, — Nos. 30 — 35, 1884. 
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Leipzig. Literatur-Blatt fiir Oricutalische Philologie, — Vol. T, Nos. 

7—9. 

London. Anneals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. XIV (.^th 
Series), Nos. 80, 81, August and September, 1884. 

. Olieniical News, — Vol. L, Nos. 1290 — 1298. 

. Entomologist, — Vol. XV IJ, Nos. 255, 256, August and Sop 

tember, 1884. 

. Entomologist’s Alontldy IMagazine, — Vol. XXI, Nos. 249, 244, 

August and September, 1884. 

. Journal of Botany, — Vol. XXI 1, Nos. 260, 261, August and 

September, 1884. 

. Journal of Science, — Vol. VI (3rd Seiaes), Nos. 129, 

August and September, 1884. 

London, E<linl)urgh, and Dublin Pliilosoplneal Maga/ine. — 

Vol. XVIIT, Nos. Ill, 112, August and Se])toinbei‘, 1884, 

. McsseiiLTcr of Mat licina tics, — Vol. XIV, Nf>s. 2 — t, .June to 

August, 188 1. 

. Nineteenth Century, — Vol. XV' I, Nos. 9'>, 91, August aud 

September. 1S84. 

. Numismatic Chronicle, — V'ol. lA' (3ril St'ries), No. 14. 

. PnbbVbo-.’ Circular,— Vol. XLVJJ, No.s. 1125-1129. 

. Quarterly Journal of IMicroseopieal Science, — V'ol. XXTV, No, 

95, July, 18^1. 

. Society of Arts,— Journal, Vol. XXXI I, Nos. — Ithit. 

New Haven. American Journal of Science, Vol. XXV 111 (3rd Series), 
No, 164, August, 18S1;. 

Paris. Revue Crititpie, — Vol. XVlll, Nos. 28, 3U — 34, and Index to 
Vol. XVII. 

. Revue des Deux ^londc.s, — Vol. LX IV, Nos. 2 — 4. 

Vienna. Orientalisehe Museum, — Ocsterreichische Moiiats.sclirift fur 
den Orient, Vol. X, Nos. 8, 9. 

j^jOOKS j^URCHASED, ' 

Distant, W. L. Rliopaloccra Malayana, Part VII. 8vo, Londoti, 18H4. 

Fallon’s Dictionary of Hindustani i’ruverbs, Part I. Edited ajid 
revised by Captain R. C. J’emple. 8vo. Jlcnar-c.s, 1884. 

Gould, John. .The Birds of New Guinea, Part XVIl. Fol. Londoti, 
1884. 

Report of H- M. S. “ Challerig(‘r’\ Zoology, Vol. JX, Text anh Plat<*s. 
4to. London, 1884. 

Temple, Captain R. C. Legends of tbo Punjab, Vol. II, Nos. 14, 15, 
8vo. Bombay, 1884. 

Tryon's Manual of Conchology, Part 21. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1884. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^OR pECEMBER, 1884. 



The Monthly (.{enural Moctiniy of the AVftiatic Society of Bengal Was 
held on Wednesday, the 3rd December, 1881, at 9 P. M. 

H. F. Blaxfohi), Esq., P. R. S., Jh*esident in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced : — 

I . E roni the Authors, --(1) Le Kerite avvelenate por cdYetto di Vipcm, 
Scorpionc o Taraiitola, by J)r. (Tiusc}»])e Badaloni ; (2) Ea Vaccinazione 
Primaveinle nel Circondario di Krosinone neir anno 1881. by the same; 
(3) Some Remarks on the Life and li:i])our.s of Ale>Lander Csoina do 
Kurds, by Dr. Theodor Diika^ (1) The Higher Branch of Science, or 
MateHalism refuted by Facts, by LI. J. Browne. 

2. Prom the Editorial Committee of the Norwegian North Atlantic 
Expedition, — Norwegian North Atlantic Expedition, lS7d-78, XI, Asto- 
roidea, by D. C. D.anielssen and Johan Koreii. 

3. From tlio Director, British ]\[iiseum (Natiiinl History), — Report 
on tliG Zoological Collections made in the Imiu-Paciffc Ocean during the 
Voyage of II. M. S. “ Alert,” 1881-82. 

4. From the Colorado Scientific Society, — The Ailesiau Wells of 
Denver. A Report by the Special Committee of the Colorado Scientific 
Society. 

5. From the Home Department, -Li.st of x\.niiipiities, Madras, Part 
II, by Robert Sewell. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were ballottcd for and elected Ordinary Members ; — 

1. George M. Giles, Esq., M. B. 

2. R. B. McCabe, Esq., C. S. 

3. Prince Mirza Samiya Jah Bahadur. 
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The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting : — 

1. J. F. Duplessis, Esq., proposed by P. W. Peterson, Esq., second- 
ed by C. H. Tawney, Esq,, M. A. 

2. A. E. Staley, Esq., C. S., proposed by H. Beverley, Esq., C. S., 
seconded by F. E. Pargiter, Esq., C. S. 

3. T. F. Bignold, Esq., C. S., proposed by C. H. Tawney, Esq., 
M. A., seconded by^ F. E. Pargiter, Escj., C. S. 

4. Col. G. C. De Prec, S. C., Surveyor Gonorjil of India, proposed 
by ]\Iajor J. Waterhouse, seconded by U. B. IVb'dlicott, Ksq. 

Tlic Secretary anuonneed the death of Mr. R. TI. Pawsty, C. S. 
Ordinary jVIember of ihe Socioty. 

The Secretary roi)orted that ^[r. H. B. Medlieott had tendered his 
resio-nation as member of the Council hi May last, but has been re- 
elected. 

The Secretary reported that ]^[r. W. A. Bion had resigned tlic 2 >ost 
of Assistant Secretary to the Society. 

The SccRKTAUY announced that the editorship of <he Pi'ithiraj Rasan 
had been made over to Pandit Gojial Sastri of Benares by Dr. A. F. R. 
lluernlc, the in*cscnt Editor. 

The Secretary read the following cxtnict from the Proceedings of 
the Government of India in the Home I)i‘partineut, dated 9tli October, 
regarding altenitions made in the Treasure Trove Act : — 

Extrnr,f from iho Procerdimjs of the Gorernmrnt of India m tlio JTomo 

Department (Fablie), — nvder date Simla, ihe i)th October, 1884. 

Read — 

Home Department Circular No. 40 — 1833-41, dated tlie Otli Octolier, 
1878. 

Letter from the Government of Bengal, No. 1309, dated 27tb 
October, 1883. 


RRSOLUTtON. 

The papers read relate to the arrangements at present in force for 
dealing with coins found under the Indian Treasure Trove Act. The 
existing arrangements do not appear satisfactory ; and, as it is considered 
desirable to ensure that all old coins so found shall come under the 
inspection of skilled Numismatists, the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to lay down ihe following instructions for observance in all 
Presidencies and Provinces in future. 
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2. Collectors and District Officers should be instructed to invaru 


* These inclnde coins struck at 
Calcutta, Moorshcdabad, Benares, 
Surat, Arcot in the uamo of Shah 
Alum, dated 19th Juloos. 

• + Burma, Assam, S. E. Provinces, 
Central Provinces will send to tho 
Bengal Asiatic Society. 


ally acquire under section 16 of the 
Act the whole of any coins found, whe- 
ther gold, silver or copper, that appear 
to be old and not of British mintage.* 
The coins so acquired should be sent to 
the Asiatic Society of the Presidency in 
which (he coins are discovei’od,+ and the 


Society concerned should report to tlie Local Government in whose 


Provinces tho coins are found the number and nature of the coins, and 
their probable numismatic value. VVlien possible the Local Government 
should present the following institutions with one s))ecinicu of each coin 
wliicli may bo deemed by tlie Society deserving of preservation, viz. : — 


1. The Asiatic Society of the Presidency in which the coins 

w^cre found. 

2. ■) The Asiatic Societies of the other Presidencies in the 
B. j following ordci’ —Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay. 

4. The Indian Museum. 

5. Tho Bj-itish Museum. 

6. 'J'ho Lahore ]\luseum. 

7. The Nagpur Hiluseum. 

8. Any other local Museum the Local Government may select. 


B. When only one s])ecimcn is found, it should be sent to the 
Indian Museum. If more tiuwj one .s])ecimtMi, but not sufficient for all 
the institutions named, arc found, they should be distributed, as far as 
they will go, in the order laid flown in the preceding panigrapli. If a 
sufficient number of coins is found to leave a surplus after distribution 
to all the institutions ninne<l, such surplus should be offered for sale to 
collectors of coiiLs at their numismatic value for one year — notice of the 
fact will no doubt be published in the Jouniiils of the Asiatic Societies 
gratis^ as a return for obtaining their specimens free of cost. These 
sales should be condneteil l)y the ^lint autliorilies of the Presiflency to 
whom the Societies should Jimke over the balanee of the coins after 
distribution to the institutions. The Mint authorities might from time 
to time advertize coins in tho Government Gazette, Part 11, and keep a 
register ef Nuuiismaiists who wish to have the opportunity of purchas- 
ing coin|. Any coins not sold, and any coins not worth selling, should 
bo dealt with by the Mints and melted down. 

4. Collectors and District Officers sliould, at the same time, be 
empowered to purchaso any coins of the age and description stated alwive, 
when they are less tlian rupees tea in value, from finders, on the terms 
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laid down in section 16 of the Act. These coins should be also treated 
in the manner above described. 

Order. — Ordered, that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to 
Local Governments and Administrations for information and guidance, 
and that a copy be forwarded to the Director General of the Archseologi- 
cal Surv'ey of India and the Revenue and Agricultural Department for 
information, and to the Department of Finance for the issue of the 
further necessary instructions ; to the 1^'orcign Department for com- 
munication, for their information and guidance, to all Political Officers. 

(True extrnct.) 

A. MAClvFNZTP], 

Srrretari/ lo the (lovermnent of India. 

•The Secretary stated that the Ct)uncil would he glad to receive the 
names of any raombors inlciTsted in cf)ins, who might wisli to be entered 
in the Register of Xumisiuatists to he kej[»t by the ^lint authorilies, and 
referred to in para. d. 

The fallowing papers were read — 

1. List of the Lutfrrjli^s of (^aJrntf a and its noiflihoarltuod nu'th notes on 
Iiahifs, food-jdants, L. de NicJ:vjiiLh\ 

Mr. do Niceville said : “ 1 do not pro[)oso to road through this list 
of the Biitterflie.s occurring in Galcutta and the neighbourliood num- 
bering 158 species, as t fear it would not [^rovc very interesting to tho 
majority of the members of tlie S(»ciety now present, but I would wish 
to bring prominently to tlieir notice the large amount of seasonal dimor- 
phism tliat apparently takes place Jimonrr seven of tlio commonest of tho 
species to be met witJi here and mentioned in the ]>apcr. Jii tho box 
which I will now pass ronnrl are exliibitojl The uppersides of fr)urtcen 
Buttcvllios which I consider to represent sevTn species, tliongh until 
now I believe all entomologists have eon.siderod them to 1)0 rjuite distijict. 
During the lust nearly nine va*ars 1 have collected Butterflies in Calcutta, 
and have always noted the months in which I iriet with tlie dilferent 
species. Til this way J liccamo aware that certain closely allied species 
occurred at particular seasons only, and wJicn these species were gi‘ouped 
together according to the time of the year they were met with, it became 
apparent that those which occur in the mins wore strongly oeollatod 
forms, whilst those occurring at other seasons had the ocelli r^uced to 
mere rudiments, or were absent altogetlior. ^ Why the wet season should 
beget a generation of “ eyed Butterflies, and tho dry season a genera- 
tion of “ eyeless forms T am quite unable to offer a conjecture. 
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“ In addition to the absence or presence of ocelli, some of these 
seven species present other seasonal differences. In Mycalesis perseus 
and. M. mineus on the underside in the rains generation the discal white 
line is very prominent, it is obsolete in the dry season generation ; and in 
the latter form of M, mineus, the forewing is much more produced at the 
a^ex, making the outer margin straighter. In the dry season form of 
Af. leda the forowing is more falcate, and the underside is not striated. 
In Junonia almana also there is some considerable difference between the 
two generations in the outline of the wings, in the dry season form the 
fore wing is much more falcate, and the hind wing has the anal angle 
produced into a short ‘ tail,* these characters being present in the wet 
season })rood, but they arc less conspicuous. 

“ Should Tuy conclusions with regard to these species be accepted, 
considerable changes will have to be made in the synonomy of ail of 
them. In iny paper 1 have not gone fully into this matter, but the 
following short table will bring out the principal points : — 


Dry Season Form. 


Wet season Form. 


Combined name 
by which the 
species should 
be known. 


Mijcalcsis indisfeuis^ Moore. 

„ Fabricius. 

„ runeka, Moore. 
Melanllis isiiwnr^, (h’jmier. 
Ypthiuia marshalUi, Butler. 

„ howra, Moore. 
Junonia almana, Liniueus. 


M. mineus, Linnjeus. 

M. blast ns, Fabricius. 

M. mvdus, „ 

M, leda, Linnreus. 

Y. philomela, Johanssen. 
Y. huehneri, Kirby. 

J, astcriv, Liiinmus. 


Af. mineus. 

M. perse us. 

Af. medus. 

M. leda. 

Y. philomela. 
Y. huehneri. 
J, ahiiana. 


“ There is one other matter which I would like to bring to your 
notice, and lhat is the probability that Papilio dissimilis and P. casijapa 
are one and the same species. In api)oanincc, as you will see at once 
froyi the specimens exhibited, they are exceedingly di.ssimilar, but from 
.the fact that the larva of both feeds on the siime plant, that the larva and 
pupa of botli arc iudistinguLshable the one from the other in form, mark- 
ings and coloumtion, and lastly that nearly everywhere whore one of these 
two species, or allied forms, occur, there the other will be met with, I 
have but little doubt in my own mind that they are dimorphic forms in 
both sex^ of ono species. This matter can only bo conclusively set- 
tled by breeding from the ogg, and I hope soon to be able to carry out the 
experiment.** 

“ I have described ono new species only in this paper, which is allied 
to Oatoehrysops pandava. I have named it G. hengalia.*' 
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, 2. Notes on Indian Rjnchota, No. \.—By E. F. T. Atkinson, B. A. 

(Abstract.) 

This piper is a synonomic list of all the species of stridulant Homop- 
TERA that have hitherto been described or reported from British India 
and its Dependencies. It comprises 94 species distributed as folio vrs 
amongst the following genera : — Polyneura 1, Poscilopsaltria 1, Platy- 
pleura 15 (3 now), Tosena 4, IluecJiys 7, Scieroptcra 3, Graptotettix 1, 
Galana 6, Dundubia, 15, Gosniopsaltria 7, Leptopsaltria 1, Pomponia 7, 
Emathia 1, Gicada 8, Grypiofympana 1, Fidicina 5, Tibicen 1, and 
Moyannia 10 j- and numerous notes which, it is hoped, will prove useful 
to Indian collectors. 

The paper will be published in Journal, Part IT, for 1884. 

3. ^‘List of the Lepidopterous Insects collected by Mr. Wood-Hifasoyi in 

Gachar. Part 1. netcrocci*a. — By F. Moore, Associate Mcnihery 

Asiatic Society of Benyal. 

(Abstmet.) 

This paper enumerates 89 species of moths belonging to the groups 
Sphinges^ Bo mbycesy Noctues, Geomef res, Py rales, Gramhices, and Tineines. 
Mr; Wood-Mason explained that he had collected these moths amongst 
other groups of insects during his deputat ion to Cachar to empiirc into 
and report upon the ravages of the tea-bug and the tea-mite, in order to 
test the plausible theor}’^ of many planters that the former of these pests 
is disseminated by insect agency ; and, in reply to the President, stated 
that the planters had mistaken the numerous red larvro (of Trnmbidiuui) 
or reddish or yellow {Gamasi, etc.) acariric parasites of insects for the 
red-mite, which does not live parasitically upon the bodies of other 
animals at any stage of its existence, but, on the contrary, undergoes 
its whole development and growth, from the egg to the adult stato^ 
on the tea plant. Lists of all the other orders of insects collected and 
examined for the same purpose would be sent in due course to the Sopie- 
ty for publication in its journal. * 

4. A description by the same author was also read of a jieio Lepidopterous 

insect bidonging to the Heterocerous genus Trabala, collected by Du. 

J. Anderson in Mergui, 

Mr. Moore, has given it the name of Trabala irrorata. The list of 
species which accompanies this desenption will bo publisheA by Dr. 
Anderson in a separate work on the Zoology of Mergui. 

The two papers also will bo published in the Journal, Part II, for 
1884. 
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5. Notes on “ KasJigaria,^ — By Ret. Geo. Pabker, of the China Inland 

Mission, Shanghai. 


References. 

Chapter I, page 21. “ For instance, 
^ there are the Khotan-Daiya, 
the Ifarkend-Daiya, the Kash- 
gar-Darya, the Aksu-Darya, 
the Koocha'Darya, the Haidoo- 
Cola.” 

Note 2. “ Otherwise called the 

Hoidwin-Kooya. This river 
passes under Fort Kara-Shar, 
and hence was formerly wrong- 
ly called the Kai*ashar- Darya.’* 
Chapter II, page 40 note. “Mr. 
Shaw says “ A tanfjalij or 
tengn^ consists of 25 small 
copper “ coins ” (of Chinese 
make with square holes through 
thorn) called dah-ohaUf each of 
which is worth two pul (im- 
aginary coin).” * * * 

“ The Khotan tangali consists of 
50 copper shu-cJi(in, which are 
only slightly smaller tlian the 
Yarkend dah-chau,*' 


Criticisms. 

Chapter I, page 21 last line and 
note 2. Is not Rarashar- 
Darya the Turkish and Hai- 
doo-Gola (Haidwin-Kooya) the 
local Kalmuk-Mongol name of 
the river i 


CLaptor JI, pago 49 note. “ Shu- 
chan ” “dahehan ” are the 
Chinese wowls, sian chien, 
small coinS) and ta chien, larg^ 
coins. 


Chapter II, page 61 “ Doouss.” 
They sometimes call them- 
selves Mogols.” In west 
Kausn is a Mongol people 
called » Tu-rcu” (aborigines) 
by the Chinese. My collea- 
guo in a communication to 
“China’s Millions” says ho 

* EoRtern or Chinese Torkiston: a 
historical and geographical sketch of the 
oonntry : its military strength, industries 
and trade by A. N. Koropatkin, Colonel 
on the General Staff of the Imperial 
Russian Army Ac., translated from the 
Russian by Major W. B. Gowan. Cal- 
cutta ; Thacker, Spink and Co., 1882. 
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was told they were Mussal- 
inans. The “ Tu-reu ** live at 
a town called Pan-an west 
of Siun-hua on tho right bank 
of the Yellow river. East of 
Hochan is a Muhammadaa 
people called “Tong hiang” 
(east villagers). A trader 
and innkeeper at Sonanba, 
their chief village, told mo 
that their language was the 
same as that spoken at Tin- 
giiening, west of the Alashan 
on the north of the province 
and also by the “ Tu-reu ** at 
Pan-an on the west. Tn Stan- 
ford’s “ Asia ” pp. 543 and 
584, the Mongols of Ala-shan 
arc said to bo KalJcas, On 
the map in tlie Chinese chainc- 
tcr, prepared by the French 
Missionaries in the last cen- 
tury, the name Kalka occurs 
south of tlic Ku-ku lake as 
well as the Kalmuk-Mongol 
tribes of Turgut, Koshot, 
Chores and Koit. I hope to 
settle the point this year by a 
visit to West Kansu as to tho 
accunicy of my supposition 
that tho Tu-reu and Tong- 
hiang are Kalka-Mongol. At 
the bottom ^)f 50 it is said 

that tho Doolans immigrated 
to Kashgaria 150 years ago. 
Whence came they F In “ the 
Russians in Central Asia,” 
(Paul Kogan and Co.,) it is 
stated that they are a Muham- 
madan tribe, but not, if my 
memory servos me right, of 
what race. 
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Chapter IV, pp. 89-91. “In the 
year li34 B. C., the Huns, 
under the leadership of Lao- 
Elian, marched against tlie 
Gets or Yuts (the Chinese 

• Vonei-Tchi), people of Mon- 
gol origin, who dwelt in the 
coiintiy that at present com- 
prises the CJiinese ])rovince of 

' Shan-Si. * * TlleGe^s,not 
wisliing to become sul)jects of 
Lao-Klian, set out to seek for 
themselves a new place of 
abode. Tliey tiien became 
divided into parties, ibe first 
of which movt*d to the N. B., 
where it came collision 

with the Snirs, the inhabitants 
of Eastern 'J’lirkesfan. The 
other pai*ty moved in a soiifh- 
erly diiveticui, <a*ossed t^^e 
snowy range, and, pouring into 
the valley of the' Indus, laid 
waste the kingdom founded 
in India by Alexaiidei^ uf 
Macedoii.”* 

* “ Moiis. Hue (“ S«)iiveuir d’lm Vi)y- 

av;c daius la Tniiurie i;l Ii* Tliiln-t ” ) 
HiippoHCM that tho iidts, rrossini^ 

the 'riau-Shini (wliieli l«e calls Mooseor), 
HOttlcd on tlie hanks of the Hi. Tiii.s 
party, he says, wen* tl\e Tonjnia or Tor- 
gouts. Now the Torgonts^ as is known, 
are a Kalimick race, the saine, in fact, 
as that which si ill wanders ovt'r Hio 
valloy of the Hi, but ehielly in the 
valloys of tli(5 Kooiigiis ainl of Hie Vid- 
diis. In like inaniicr, Mons. Hue sup- 
poses that ^lat portion of the (hfs, winch 
moved Into tho valley of tho Indus, 
thoro encountered a bacdriaii rnc(?, and, 
after strug^yling with it for a long tinio, 
finally ostahliahod itself in IJactriniin. 
This portion of tho Gets, in tho o]niiion 


Chapter IV, pages 89-91. SiKHa 
and JIts of the Punjab. Saks 
and (Gets, Gots, Yuts, Yatts) 
Chinese (Vonei-tchi.) Stiak 
tin or tini (chou) ; name of an 
ancient Tatar people living in 
Manchuria, previous to our 
era (later soL) These people 
are the ancestors of the Joo- 
cliin or Joochi. 
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Tlie Oct 8, wlio poured into Eas- 
tern Turkestan, in some mea- 
sure allied themselves with 
the Saks and the Yafs or 
but they drove the bulk 
ot* these people to the S. and 
W.” 

“After the inroad of the linns into 
Eastern Turkestan, the in- 
habitants of that country, the 
Gets and the remainini^ Saks, 
moved in advance of tlieir 
con({uerors, partly towards (he 
• west, and partly towards tlie 
south, in the direction of 
Kabul and Kasliniir."’*' 

of Moris. TTnc, was called by Uio Greeks 
the Iiidoskiffl.” 

* Dr. bellow (‘^ Kaslirnir and Kash- 
gar, 1875 ” ) draws some very learned 
conclusions in siipyiort of his Mtvis as to 
tlic inovement of the 8nJ:t, and afrer 
them of t.ho Oeta fOoU) and I'lds, who 
were driven by tho Huns or (Jigurs from 
Eastern Turkistan, partly towards tho 
west into Euro|in, and partly tow'arda 
the soutli to Kabul, Kashmir and India, 
lie says, that in Europe traces of ibeso 
Y)C3oples aro preserved under iiiany names, 
sncli as SdJcsoniu, YufUivdia, and dot- 
lam ilia i that tho names of the seitlc- 
iricnts which thoy abandoned in Kash- 
garia aro repeated in tho south ; thus, 
Knzi or Itmarcs (Kaziynr, Kashyar), 
Hari or Herat ( liar i-V end, Yarl-endJ, 
Koocha or Koochnr (Knchar), Konrlia 
(Kchja), Kitau (the ruins known under 
tho namo of Khotun), Eurthermoro 
Bellow says that tin? country, known in 
tho time of Timur and now as Kashgaria, 
was called Tntta. Lastly, ho supposca 
that tlio race of Yalfs or Jats, who now 
dwell in tho Punjab, aro descended from 
thoso exiles from Kashgaria who left it 
at tho time wJien that country boro tho 
name of TattaJ* 


sok. (shot) -1 eh, Tho name 
of an ancient kingdom at the 
time of Han dynasty in the 
country of Kachgar, see Kash- 
garia, p. 118 (IV) modern 
pronunciation soo-lc. 

sat (sale- tat) An ancient 
name of Varkand. See Klap- 
roth. 
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“ Those Huns who mingled with 
the remaining Sales and Gets 
(Oots) and formed the popu- 
lation of Turkestan became 
somewhat changed in later 
^ times owing to the inroads of 
otJier proples who came with 
the various Arab conquerors.” 


‘ Those Iftois who, after condmi- 
iiig their niovcm(*iit towards 
the west, ilmve from lieforo 
tlieii tlie various small tribes 
of nomads whom they came 
aci’osa in their progress on- 
wards, began w'il.h tlvnr assis- 
tance to make, in tlie begin- 
ning of the 4th eentnry, in- 
roads into the Roman Kuqnre, 
and in the .'^)th century to 2)our 
into Germany.* In Kuropc, 


ToUha (ga)-lat (lap) (Tukhara) 
literally the kingdom of the 
Ynet-chi (perhaps the Jats of 
Noi’th- Western India), a to- 
pographical term designating 
a country of ice and frost (tu- 
chaiu), and corresponding to 
the present Badakshan which 
Arab geogmphers still call 
Tokharcstan. 2. An ethno- 
graphical term used by the 
Greeks to designate the To- 
eharoi or Tndo- Scythians, and 
likewise by Chinese writers 
a]>]>lied to the Tocharoi Tatars, 
who, flrlrrn on hg the Hans 
(IHO B. C.) conquered Trans- 
Oxia Ilia, destroyed the Baetrian 
kingdom Tahsia (B. C. 120) 
and finally conquered the Pan- 
jab, Kashmir and the greater 
part of fndia. 

Ket (gnf)-fA' froilis to the north- 
west of * and to the north- 
east of the * In the country 
of the Kirghiz (200 A. D.) 


* lino says, that the Jfion*, 

who began, during the year 370, their 
devastating iniuads into the Roman Kni- 
piro, first of all subdued a nomad race 

that wandered over the country of tho * Word in Cliiucse oliaraotor not 
Allani (lo pays dos Alains of Klaproth ; dociphorablo. 
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these lliius went by the name 
of Uigurs y Ugras, OngraSy and 
tlieir representatives, at this 
time, arc called Vengras or 
Hungarians. ” 


Chapter IV, p. 103. (“ We slionld 
here rcmeniher, that the 
Djoongar or Kalmuks called 
themselves a Mongol race, and 
that they dwelt in the valleys 


Nget-(get)-det (ii\:)-dek (dih) Their 
ancient country was to the 
north-west of China to the 
norili of the mountain ^ 
^^'anshan (300 B. C.) Theg 
vurr driven from this country 
hjf the * Uuing-Nn, and 
migrated into Trans-Oxiania 
or Marer Alnahar. A part <;f 
them migrated to the wTst and 
crossed the l\sung-ling moun- 
tains. They are the same race 
as the Chiang or Thibetans. 
See Klaproth, 

See Williams* Chinese Syllabic 
Dictionary under * “ the 

(rrtfr or ancient Scythians ncur 
the sea of Aiml.** 

Dr. Belh^v says that Kashgaria 
tormerly was called Yatta, 
Kashgaria, p. 91, noto. Chap- 
ter IV, pp. 92, 93. KiRGiirz. 

The Djooiigars (Kalmuks) are not 
Uigurs but Mongols, see p. 
1U3, Chapter IV. 


the Alano-Gothes), and these people 
partly sought flight in the mountains of 
the Caucasus, and partly settled on the 
Danube. In their further movements, 
the Huns or Uigurs drove in front of 
them the Savs^ Gots^ Gepids and Vandals 
(les SnovcB, les Gothes, Ics Gepides, les 
Vandaics), and, together with these^ 

peoples, overran Germany, in the be- * Word in Chinese character not de- 
ginuing of the 6th centuiy.” cipherable. 
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of the rivers IH, Tekes, Koon- 
ges and the two Yuldnz).*’ 


The last line of p. 92 referring to 
the Djoongars says : “ The 

Mongol type of countenance 
is especially well-preserved 
amongst the first of these.’* 

* Wok or Wot (mot) Son. Their 

* or king lived in the city 
of * situated to the north 
of the Celestial mountains and 
to the east of the lake * 
which is the Temomton of our 
day. This people had Ulue 

and fair or red hair. In 
the third century B. C. they 
livTd together with tho * 
to the north-west of Cliina. 
Kot-(gai)-Kat (gap)-Si (Kakas 
G. P.) The ancestors of tho 
Kirghiz of our day. They are 
frubahhj a pcoide of the 
Samoyede race blended with 
the * who belonged to the 
same fair race as the * 
(The * Ting- Ling dwelt in 
Siberia upon the Irtyshe, Ob., 
and upper Yenisei (200 B. C.). 
Under the Han dynasty (200 
B. C.) the llakas were called 

* Kiu-Kun, and it was not 
till tlie time of the * Tang 
dynasty (700 A. D.) that they 
received the name of * 
Their settlement began to tho 
west of the Uigurs and to tho 
nortJi of * or Kharashar and 
cxteiwh'd northwai'd as far as 
tho Irtysho and the Ob, in 
Southern Siberia. The men 

* Word in Chinoso character not 
dccipherablu. 
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Chapter IV, p. 03. In Hue’s 
“ »Souveiiir crim voya<^(i dans la 
Tartarie ct lo Thibet,” Clia])- 
tcr iV, mention is made of 
a race of Mongols who are 
called Kalkhas (Klialkluia), 
This fact involuntarily leads 
us to the thought, arc the}’ not 
allied to the K hakes of Djoon- 
gana, from whf)m Yalikhanoff 
derives the Kirghiz ? ” 

Chapter IV, p. 113. “ Tho sup- 

position of Mons. Heins that 
the Doongans and the Uigurs 
are one and the same race, has 
evidently no foundation. 
Apart from the fact that tliis 
question has already been 
settled by modem explorers, 
I, whilst admitting tliat tho 
Chinese did depoit a portion 
of the Uigurs into their wes- 
tern provinces, allow myself 


were of tall stature with light 
hairy fair complexion and hlue 
eyes. These people were for- 
merhj commingled with the 
Turkish aiid Mongol tribes 
which made them lose their ati- 
cirnt language in the place of 
which they had adopted the 
Turkish dialect. This com- 
mingling with these tribes has 
not, however, quite destroyed 
the characteristic marks of 
their cxtet-nal appearance ; for 
one often still sees among tho 
Kirghiz ])eople with red liair 
and blue or green eyes. 

The Cliinese now call them Kazak, 

Tlie Jfooruot and Sartzar arc per- 
haps small divisions of tho 
Kazak. The author’s thought 
tliat the Khakas (older name 
for Kirghiz) may be the same 
as the Kalkas-Mongols is far 
beyond the mark. Tho Kal- 
kas are the Mongols of Mon- 
golia proper, and more numer- 
ous than either tho Jluriat of 
Siberia, Ihiikal region or Kal- 
muk ()f Tiaii-Shan and Koko- 
Nor. 

Chapter IV, p. 113. The Doongans 
are not Uigurs but of Per- 
sian (lesiiciit. Tlicy came to 
China, a company of 3,000 
mrMy (hn-i ng the Tang Dynasty 
and settled in the present pro- 
vinces of Sheust and Kansu in 
tho eighth century. They 
were not deported to ^ungaria 
last century, but went there, 
like tho Manchu Sibs, Solona 
and Mongol Tsakliai's, as mill- 
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to suppose that the name 
Doongam refen*ed only to 
those exiled Uigurs who were 
largely mixed with Chinese. 
To the Uigurs who remained 
in Eastern Turkistaii the name 
Doovgans can in no way be 
applied. At present in all the 
to^vlls of Kashgaria, one genc- 
i*al and very similar type of 
countenance prevails. This 
proceeds from a mixture of a 
Mongol mce with a Turkish 
or, peiliaps, with an liido- 
Oermanie, in which Turkish 
predominates. The inhabitants 
of Kashgar cannot be distin- 
guislaai fi’oin the inhabitants 
of Khotan, and tlie inliabi- 
taJits of Khotan from (hose of 
Aksu. In the latter city the 
prominent type of a JMongoI 
race is iiioro notiec'abJe. 'J’lic 
Doongans form a marked con- 
trast to the original inTialn- 
tants, for the Doongans oidy 
came into Kashgaria with the 
Chinese in the middle of (lie 
past century. Amongst the 
Doongans the Chinese admix- 
ture is so apj)areiit as to be 
recognizable without mistake 
amongst hundreds of natives.*’ 
Chapter IV, p. lOJb “ Taking ad- 
vantage of the fall of the 
Mongol Dynasty of Han in 
China, the Djooiigars, in the 
begi|^ning of the 17tli cen- 
tury, concluded an alliance, at 
the head of which they placed 
Maldan-Bokoshta, a Kliau of 
the Tohorors line.” 
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tary settlers, see native maps. 
The disuse of the Persiau 
tongue which they spoke when 
they left Samarcand is ac- 
counted for by marriage with 
Chinese women ; this also ac- 
couTiis for their Mongol fea- 
tures, see “ Huei Ilueiveutui.” 
Dungan or Tungan is the 
Turki name for Chinese-speak- 
ing Miiliaiiimachius, see p. lo4, 
note 2. 


Chjiptt'r IV, page 103, last para- 
graj)h, iMongoI Dynasty of 
I bui read Ytian. 
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Cliapter IV, p. 154. “ Sosnorski 
believes tliat the origin of the 
word “ Doongaii ” relates to 
the comiueiiceiiient of tho n's- 
ing of tho Chinese Musalmans 
ill the year 18G1. According 
to him tJio insurrection first 
began in the neighbourhood of 
fort Doongaii, which is situated 
in the province of 8 hen- Si.” 


Chapter IV, page 154, “ Fort 
Doongan.” The rebellion be- 
gan in the city of Lin-Tong 
east of Sigan. 


G. Notes on and AkalamL — ]) i / Ma.iok C. II. Macoreook. 

("A bs tract.) 

The history of tlui trih'es on the north-cast frontier is very obscure, 
and that of the Akas (or Hrusso clan) is no excejition ; they assert that 
they came originally from the south-east of the Assam valley, and this 
is not improbable, when tlic fact that tlieii’ language aHsiinilatcs more 
with that of tlie tribes bordering Manijmr than witli that of tlieir im- 
mediate neighbours, the Dufhas and Hhiitias, is taken into consideration. 
The Akas also a.ssert that Ihty are of noble origin, and every free Aka 
considers himself more or less a ‘ liaja the manner and bearing of the 
free Akas is certainly in favour of their claims, as they assume a very bold 
and dignified air ; ‘ otjJbjv * is clearly marked in their deport- 

ment, if not in their coiiducl. 

The Hrusso clan is divided into two sections, and locally called 
Kapachors (thieves of cotton) and llazarikhowas (eaters of a thousand 
[hearths] ) : the abovc-menlioned names were bestowed by the Assamese, 
and are now adojded by llie Akas theniselves, who are ratlier proud than 
otherwise of the appellations. The Akas, like most of our mountain 
tribes, delight in terrifying the d\vellc;rs in tlic plains, on whom they look 
with the greatest cont(;inpt. I was informed by an Aka Raja (so ctillcd) 
that the Kapachors had divided tho mouzah of Jlalipara among them- 
selves, and to cacii “ Raja” w’as apportioned a certain number of houses, 
the inhabitants of tv Inch wore bound to give lodging and food gratis 
to tlieu* respective feudal lords (and their followers) whenever it might 
please them to visit the pLains. The inluibitants are also expected to 
present a yearly tribute in the shape of pigs, fowls, and silk clo^is. 

In 1829 (four years after the British assumed tlio Government of 
Assam) a Chief of the Akas called Tagi (the father of Mehdi, the pre- 
sent Chief; w'as lodged in jail at Gaiihati and released in 1833; four 
years of captivity did not improve the Chief, for in 1835 ho connived 
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at, if he did not actually join in, an attack on a guard of the 42nd 
Regiment, A. L. I., at Ralipara. On that occasion seven sepoys with 
their families wore “ cut up.’* In 1840 the Akas captured three natives 
of Balipara, and in 1841 Tagi was induced by the astute Political Officer 
to surrender himself. Before his surrender, Tagi, however, wisely 
Veleased all the captives. On his surrender ho was pardoned, and a 
pension of Rs, 20 conferred on him. In 1844 this pension was doubled, 
and in 1848 was raised to Rs. 520. Since then the Kapachors have 
received that sum yearly ; the Hazarikhowas receiving a yearly sum of 
Rs. 180. 

About 800 years ago the Akas, under a Raja called Bam, were 
settled on the right bank of the river Bhoroli near Balak Pung, and to 
this day there are evidences (in tlie shape of masonry, &c.), which bear 
witness to the oeenpaiioii of that site, in those da 3 ’s the Akas evident- 
ly built tlinniselves (or made their slaves build for them) more sub- 
stantial houses than thoy^ do now. The only specimen of a stone house 
which I liave seen in Aka land was one to the west of Laby^’s villlage. 
This honso was built at the instigation and for the accommodation of a 
Buddhist priest from Thibet, who about lialf a ccntuiy ago used to pay 
the Akas yearly visits for the purpose of converting them to Buddhism. 
1 believe that as long as the [u-iest was with them they adopted tlie 
tenets of Buddha, but directly the man died they resumed the old demon 
worship of their fathers. 

In considering the ])olitical relations of the Akas with the British, 
I should mention that it was bi ISbS the Akas first became alive to the 
fact that they possessed a valuable and marketable commodity in the 
form of rubber. It is really to the rubber question {i. e., whether the 
Akas have the right, which they claim to have, to cut rubber down to 
the Bhoroli or not) and t actimi taken ly the Forest Department vrith 
reference to the claim that the late misbehaviour was principally^ duo. 

The Akas intermarry with the ^feri-Akas to the cast and with the 
Mijis to tlie north ; but seein to have no social relations with the Daphlas 
or with tlnj Bhutias. 

The country inhabiteil by (he Akas (of which there are two clans, 
tnz,j the Kapachors and Hazarikhowas) is situated on the Sub-Himala- 
yan Range to the north of the district of Dari-ang on the right bank of 
tho Brahmaputm in Assam. 

Ro^hly speaking, the Aka country lies between the parallels of 27® 
and 28® noi4h latitude and 92® and 93® oast longitude. 

The Kajmrhors' are bounded on the north by the Mijis and Diging 
River; south by the Darning Di.sirict, Assixm ; oast by the Pliiisung 
River and Moris ; and on the west hy tlio Hazarikhnwa-Akas. 
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. The Hazarikhowas are bounded on the north by the Bhutias and 
Mijis ; south by the Barrang District, Assam ; east by the Kapachor- 
Akas, and on the west by the Tenga Riyer. 

The principal rivers in the Aka country are the Bhoroli and Maj 
(Middle) Bhoroli, Phusung (or Bichung), Tenga, Diju, Diging and 
Kameng (the last-named is to the north-west of the Meri-Aka country). 

The boundary line between the DaiTang District and the Aka 
country crosses the Diju about 3^ miles to tlie north of the Mukh. This 
boundaiy line was settled by the Civil Officer of Darrang with the Aka 
Chief Mchdi in 1872. 

There are two passes into the Aka country from the plains, viz.^ the 
Bhoroli and the Balakimng. To reach Melidi’s village, using the former 
pass, the Bhoroli River has to bo crossed twice, at Diju-Mukli and again* 
at Maj- Bhoroli, and the Tenga River has to be crossed once. When 
the Balakpung pass is used, the only river of any size to be crossed is 
the Tenga, and this stream, which is only knee deep (in the cold season), 
is crossed near its junction with the Shooshung stream. The river 
Tonga bifurcates at the place where it is crossed in the Balakpung, 
Jameerigaon route, and an island is formed, which makes a capital site 
for a camp. 

The Akas arc demon worshippers, i. e., they believe in the existence 
of various good and evil spirits, who, if not propitiated, will harm them. 
Hunter mentions the names of three gods, Fuxu, jungle god, Feiran, 
war god, and Situ, household god; but I could get no definite informa- 
tion about these three deities — in fact, an intelligent Aka, whom I in- 
terrogated on the subject, said he liad not heard of tliem. Once a year 
the Akas pay a visit to the Maj-Bhoroli River, and a sacrifice consist- 
ing of 2 mithun, 2 she-goats, 2 pigs, and 2 cocks is made to pi’opitiato 
“ the spirit of the waters.” If a person falls ^iil, pigs and fowls are sa- 
crificed (and eaten by the relations and friends of the sick person ! ) and 
invocations arc made. A few simple herbs are used as medicine, and 
for all stomachic disorders ginger is freely used. The Akas call their 
principal deity “Karza,” the day god is called “ tfu ” = sun, the night 
god ” Hubce ” = moon, the stars ” Weitzi ” are minor deities. Some 
years ago a Buddhist priest from Thibet visited the Akas. This man 
seems to have had but a very partial and temporary success in inculcat- 
ing the teaching of Buddha. The visits of the priest were repeated for 
several years, but in 1870 he died. During the time tliat ^lo visits 
were made, Buddhism was perhaps dominant, but on the expiration of 
the visits the Akas lapsed again into the old spirit worship. A stone 
hut on the ridge to the north-west of Laby’s village remains as the sole 
memento of the Buddhist’s visit. At Khowagaon, a village to the north 
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of Mehdi’s, some flags were found, supposed to be relics of Buddhisip. 
The Akas usually consult omens before going on the war path, (fee., and 
sacrifice pigs, cocks, and goats to propitia^ the spirit of war. Mithun 
are but rarely killed on these occasions, as they are considered too valu- 
able. On the capture of the forest Babus by the Akas, the omens 
\vrere consulted as to their fate. The decision was both for and against 
their murder ; so I imagine that the Akas, like the Nagas, interpret 
tlicir omens to suit their own purposes, and have no faith whatever in 
the auguries. 

( Vu’pses arc buried, not burnt ; a small scpiare stone building about 4 
feet high is sometimes erected over the body. A species of altar of split 
wood, streaked with blue dye and smeared with fowl’s blood, is placed 
near the body, which is always interred with the clotlics worn by the 
individual when alive. Bi-ass cooking utensiLs arc (when the deceased 
was fortunate enough to have possessed the in) placed in the grave. 

Among the Akas woiiion arc respected. The forest Babus who were 
domiciled during their captivity in an Aka household said that nothing 
astonislied them so mucli a.s to see the respect paid to the women. 
When there are guests of both sexes in the house, the women are served 
first. The high estimation in which the Aka male is said to hold hia 
better-lialf does not, however, prevent Ids using her for all the hard 
work in the fields, whilst ho stays at home and looks after the children. 
Mamage is a question of mutual liking (inch generally select their 
brides with reference to their physical qualities). The ceremony of 
nian’iagc generally takes plncb wdnui the girl has attained her 14th year. 
Should tlic union not be a fruitful one, the man is at liberty to take 
another udfe. A young girl (rjdm,sa) paints her face before she becomes 
a married woman. A young man (num), who (as is usually the case 
among hill tribes) is faf vainer about his personal appearance than a 
young woman, also paints his face, mere smudges, not in the artistic 
manner the I^astorn Naga paints. At a inaiTiago, mitliun are generally 
killed, and a feast is given. The bridegroom gives mithun and pigs to 
the bride’s father as a dowry. After the feast, the young man takes his 
bride (o his father’s house, and she becomes an inmate of the common 
dormitory. Altliough privacy in the married life of an Aka is unknown, 
yet the marriage tic is usually kept unbroken. Husband and wife eat 
from tlie same i)late (a plantain leaf genei’ally) together. Children are 
fed Bcpa^ately ; the mother cooks the food for the household and feeds 
the children. « 

In the evenings, when seated round the hearth (which is placed in 
the centre of the room), young men and girls dance in turn, moving 
their hands and feet with a kind of cadence, a small drum being beaten 
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bj one of Die spectators during the performance. At the end of tho 
entertainment the old women dance to the music of a fiddle. The Aka 
fiddle is a curious kind of instrument, hairs from a mithun’s tail serve 
as strings for the bow and fiddle, and a piece of skin, well stretched, 
covers the bamboo cup which is used for tho bowl ; the rosin with which 
the bow is occasionally rubbed is attached in tlie most convenient man- 
ner to the side of the bowl. I must say that the sound produced is of 
the mildest description, but I am told that the Aka will listen to it 
for hours wuth the greatest pleasure. During the dances every one, 
down to the smallest child, drinks the rice wine, which is luckily not of 
an intoxicating nature. 

There is very little crime among tho Akas ; tliofts arc very rare, 
there being hardly anything to steal which is not common proiierty. 
Murders are also of very rare oceurrcuce. Should a man kill another, 
a ” is held in the village, and the punishment awarded is 

gcnemlly that the murderer should pay a fmo in mi than to the relations 
of the deceased, and that lie (the murde!*er) should be banished from 
the village. I was informed that on one occasion a Miji had killed a 
Kapachor, so three men of the Kapachors went to the Miji village where 
the murderer dwelt, took liim outside the village, and put him to death 
with their swords, the other inhabitants of the Miji village approving, 
or at any rate not preventing, the deed. 

The Akas are very’ hospitable, and guests are treated to the best of 
everything, even children (who arc very obedient) are taught to bo 
hospitable. The houses are substantial erections, tlie sides of which 
are planked ; they vary in size. Laby’s house, an average one, was 63 
feet long by 15 feet wide, tho height the machan (i. e., floor) is from 
the ground, depends on the slope of the ground — it may be 2 feet at one 
end and 6 feet at the otlicr. One of the ^houses in Mehdi’s village 
measured 140 feet in' length and 22 feet in width. In the largo houses 
there are partitions and swing doors ; the fireplaces are usually in tho 
middle of the dormitory, and round this all tho members of the family, 
both young and old, sleep. The roofs are formed at a good angle for 
running the rain off, by placing mats over tJio bamboo ^ frame- work and 
covering them with cane leaves ; tho canes reach to the machan. There 
is very little attempt in decorating the front of the house ; a few horns 
of the mithun, &c., are sometimes put up. Pigs and poultry live under 
the floor. Sanitary ideas do not exist in the Aka mind. 

The Aka^ wear a kind of toga made of rough Assamese silk or of 
Bhutia blanket cloth. Leggings are also worn ; these are tied at the 
knee and folded round the leg, giving them the appearance of trousers. 
The arms are bare, and they do not wear shoes. Their head-covering 
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consists of cane hats like those worn by the Daphlas, or rough felt' sknU. 
caps similar to those used by the Bhutias. Occasionally a three-decked 
cane hat, like those nsed in Thibet, is worn ; bat the use of this hat is, 
I believe, confined to the Chiefs. Bar-rings and beads, of which the 
Akas (in common with all the tribes on the north-cast frontier) are 
iiordinately fond, complete the costume. A kamarhand in which a 
sword is placed, is usually part of the dress. The women are decently 
clad, generally in Eria silk clotlies ; they wear necklaces of beads, and 
some of them carry about egg-sliaped silver cases obtained from Bhutan. 
These silver ornaments are much valued, and worn only by the wives of 
Chiefs. 

The principal weapon of the Aka is a long sword, the blade being 
4 feet long and handle about 4 inches. Near the hilt the sword is not 
sharpened, and often a piece of cloth is folded round, so as to enable the 
owner to use the sword in a two-handed fashion, and in this way the 
weapon is generally used. The bow and arrows constitute, however, 
the most effective weapon of the Akas ; the bow is an ordinary one (I 
did not observe any cross bows), the arrows, some of which have iron 
barbs, ai*o usually poisoned with aconite ; the aconite is mixed up with 
some kind of adhesive substance, and stuck on to the arrow head. The 
poison is obtained from the Mijis, who get it from the higher ranges 
behind them. I -was informed by an Aka that it was expensive, a pig 
being usually the price of a very small piece. Immediately a wound is 
received, it should be well scoured out with a knife, well washed with 
water, and if the wound is ih a limb, a bandage should bo tightly tied 
above ; stimulants should also bo given to the wounded man. Somo 
Gurkhas used the bark of a tree, which they first chewed into a pulp. 
When a man was hit, some of this pulp was given to the man to chew 
and some forced into the >vound. The bark had a smell like lemon. I 
saw this used in Wo cases, one of wlii(jh was fatal and in the other tho 
wounded man recovered — the recovery was, 1 tliink, due to the skilful 
treatment of the wounded man by the surgeon and not to the supposed 
antidote. I only mention the use of this bark as an antidote believed in 
by tho Gurkhas, as any information bearing on tho subject may bo 
useful. 

The Akas possessed a few old muskets and a few guns, which they 
had looted from 13alipam (these were, however, all given up before the 
expedition left the hills). 

“ Panjis (sharp pointed pieces of bamboo hardened by being half 
burnt) are placed in the ground to i*etard the advance or stay the pur- 
suit of an euomy. They are very good obstacles against men who are 
not well booted. A collection of rocks placed upon a kind of scaffolding 
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• of bamboos and hold in position by single canes, which can be severed at 
a blow, arc, owing to the precipitous nature of the hills, most formida* 
ble obstacles. Tlieso obsfacles, commonly called “ booby traps, ’ are 
usually placed so as to command a path ascending a steep hill side ; 
and as the path generally zigzags, the rocks, when liberated from the 
cage, stiiko it in several places before linding a resting-place at the 
bottom. 

The stockades of the Akas arc strong and well-built; they are 
constnicted of double rows of bamboos placed upright in the ground. 
In the middle earth and stones are placed to a height of about 4 feet ; the 
stockades being 10 or 12 feet high, a perfect chovaiu'. de friso of pointed 
bamboos are timily secured in the stockades (so firmly are the pointed 
bamboos secured that it takes one a considerable time to cut a way 
through). These stockades arc constructed near the summit of a hill 
and in such a position that it is almost impossildo for a two-legged 
animal to “ turn ” them. The Akas keep a good supply of largo stones 
behind the stockades, to hurl at an advancing foe. 

In my opinion the Aka does not take kinilly to the war path. A 
thieving expedition, where there is a minimum of danger and a maxi- 
mum of hoi, is more in his line. In the late expedition, the Akas relied 
to a great extent on the (supposed) inaccessibility of their country, and 
this, combined with their ignomiicc of the nature of the troops they 
were to meet, gave them a certain amount of confidence. At the action 
at the Tenga llivcr on the 8th January, they blew boms and kept up 
a peculiar kind of war chant ; this was do'fic probably with the object of 
encouraging each other and of striking terror into the hearts of tlieir 
foes. This method of fighting is quite opposed to their usual one, which 
is essentially a system of ambuscades and surprises, and in this system 
they excel. Small bodies of men will croqch quietly for hours in tho 
jungle, hiding themselves with the aid of leaves and bushes, which they 
plant in front of them, and wait for the arrival of a convoy, into which 
they will fire a volley of poisoned arrows and de(ximp down the hill side. 

The Akas do not, so far os I am aware, mutilate tho slain, nor do 
they torture a prisoner. ^ 

When the Aka is on the war path he must, of courae, have his pro- 
visions with him ; those are generally carried by one of tho slaves, and 
consist of rice (cooked), rice wine, Indian corn, <fec. The cooked rice is 
carried in long bamboo tubes ; sevcml of these arc placed in a Ij^skot and 
carried on the slave’s back ; thus one slave can carry the provisions for 
three men for about a week. Nearly all the inhabitants of Ramdagaon, 
on the south (right) bank of tho Tenga River, are slaves to the Akas. 
Whenever Mehdi, Chundi and Co. wish to make a raid, the Ramdagaon 
men are ordered to send a contingent to act as coolies and fighting men. 
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Bridges . — These are of two kinds, viz.^ the cane cradle suspension ^ 
and the haho. The former, which is used when the river is very deep 
and rapid, is formed by one or more long and strong canes, which are 
stretched from bank to bank ; they are attached at either end to a kind 
of scaffolding of bamboos, which is kept securely in position by the aid 
offlarge stones piled round it. If there is a convenient tree, one end of 
the cane is attached to it. Bound the thick cane three or four thin cane 
loops are attached, and to this is fastened another cane, which is used 
as a pulley ; the voyager seats himself in the cane loops, throws his head 
well back, grasps the cane above him, throws his legs over the cane, 
and allows himself to slide down the cane. Up to his arrival at the 
centre the work is easy, after that ho has to haul himself up-hill, using 
his hands and feet, his body being supported in the small cane loops. 
This is a very fatiguing process, and a severe strain on the muscles. 
When women and children are obliged to use the cradle bridge (and all 
must use it in the rains), they are hauled across by means of the pulley, 
and in tliis way nearly all the stores for the advanced party were crossed 
over the Maj Bhoroli. A ciadle basket capable of holding two maunds 
was constructed by one of the Survey Officers, and iti this provisions 
and baggage were pulled across. The width of the River Maj Bhoroli 
where the Aka cradle bridge is constructed is about 05 yards, and tho 
water rushes below in a regular ton^ent. The other description of 
bridge is called by the Assamese a hako bridge ; it is somewhat like a 
trestle bridge ; the roadway is made of bamboos, and the whole structure, 
which is rather infirm, is tied tijgctlier by cane lashings and creepers. 

Tho Akas trade with Bhutan to the north-west, and with tho plains 
of Assam to tho south. From Bliutan tho following articles, viz., cloth- 
ing, warm blankets, daos, swords, and silver ornaments, are obtained, 
and rupees, wdiich are got b^ tho salo of rubber to tho Kyahs in the 
plains, ai*e given in exchange. 

From Assam tho Akas procure rupees, iron, salt, cotton, and silk 
goods. Rubber is the chief source of w'ealth of tho Akas. Good rubber 
(i. 6*., not rubber shells filled up with mud, a common tnek of the simple 
savage) is worth about Rs. 00 a mauiid. At present the rubber supply 
is large ; but the “ feckless ” way in which tho Akas treat the trees will 
probably soon lessen their source of supply. The social status of the 
Aka is generally estimated by tho number of mithun (semi-domesticated 
bison) wljjich he is the owner of. The value of these animals averages 
about Bs. 90 j they are used only as an article of food, and are not used 
for agricultural purposes, neither are they milked (the Akas, in com- 
mon with all the hill tribes on the north-east frontier, look upon milk 
as an unclean article, and never use it). Mithun ai^ given by a bride* 
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^ groom to the bride’s father as a dowry. Mitlmn are killed and eaten at 
feasts, and sometimes they are killed as a sacrifice. Pigs and fowls are 
also vezy lai’gely consumed by the Akas. The chief article of food is, 
of course, rice ; millet, Indian corn, yams. Job’s tears, and a large species 
of bean (which is very palatable, when smoked over an aromatic wood 
fire) supplement the rice supply. Chillies arc abundant, and largdiy 
used as a condiment. Tobacco is also grown extensively. 

The Akas consume a large quantity of fish, which they procure 
from the large rivers, the Bhoroli, the Phu.su ng, and the Tenga. The 
manner in which the fishing weirs and nets arc constructed is very 
ingenious. The system of “ jhuming ” (i. f)., clearing and burning the 
jungle and digging up tlie ground with a short hoe) obtains in the Akji 
as well as in all the Sub-LIimalayan hills. The Akas do not, like the 
Anganii Nagas, take the trouble to make termee cultivation, probably 
owing to the precipitous nature of the hills. The water-supply, which 
is managed so scicntificially by the Nagas, would be difficult to ariungo 
for. The crops are biennial : rice and “ makai ” (Indian corn) are sown 
in February and reaped in June. Another sowing takes place in 
August, and the reaping at the end of December. The same ground 
is not generally cultivated more than two years running ; but after an 
interval of ten years they return to the old ground. The Akas only 
cultivate as much rice as is necessary for their own consumption. 

Near Mehdi’s villages there are a few pines (Pinns lonijifoJla)^ 
laurels, bays, and other deciduous trees. Between No. 1 Camp (or the 
Diju River) and Maj-Bhoroli, plantains, orchids anti epiphytes of vari- 
ous kinds abound. Bignonias, rliododendi'ons, oaks, and chestnuts 
are found more to the north. Bamboos are nire on the loft bank of the 
Maj Bhoroli River, though tliey are found in great quantity on the right 
bank. On the range between the Maj Bhoroli and Tonga rivers, 1 have 
noticed cancs of enormous length and tliickness. These are commonly 
used by the Akas in constructing their cradle bridges. A creeper 
{Taderia foifida), which is common in the Aka hills, is very useful as 
a tie for hutting purposes ; but when it is used, the unfortunate occu- 
pant of the hut has a bad time of it, as it is the most fjvil smelling plant 
I have come across. A species of small palm with large, long leaves 
is found in the hills and used by the Akas for thatching purposes. 
Mosses and ferns are found in great quantiticjs in the ravines which 
intci’sect the country. The rubber tree is found at the foot of the hills, 
and is the most valuable of all. The Aka hills are singularly destitute 
of animal life. Elephants (as far as the Maj Bhoroli), monkeys, deer, 
tigers, and leopards are found, as also are wild pigs, jungle fowl, deo- 
derrick, and wild jngcons. 
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The country of the Akas is but sparsely inhabited. The numbers 


these — 

Tribes. 

villages. 

houses. 

inhabitants. 

Kapachor Akas 

6 

61 

510 . 

Hazarikhowas 

4 

38 

304 

Mijis 

14 

580 

5800 

Total, 

24 

CG9 

6014 


I have not included the Mori- Akas in the above, as, although they 
are closely allied by Tnarriagc, &c., with the Kapachors, yet their in- 
terests are not so identical with the Kapachors as are those of the Mijis. 


Aka VocABULAuy. 


English. 

Aka. 

English. 

Aka. 

Hand 

Grzhai. 

Woman 

Mimi. 

Nose 

Nishu. 

Girl 

Mimisa. 

Eyo 

Ni. 

Boy 

Urgossa. 

Leg 

Kchzhi. 

Virgin 

Miinikiri. 

Water 

IIoo. 

Married woman .. 

1 Ziddo. 

Fire 

Mi. 

Ear 

1 Fii. 

Earth 

No. 

Good 

Chow ay. 

Fipo 

Mnkgnni^ 

Clothofl 

Gieli. 

Dog 

Snlien. 

Blanket 

1 Liamha. 

Man 

Nonna. 

Duo 

Vetz. 

Bird 

PlmlungaTii. 

Gnn 

Sara. 

Hair 

Kairchii. 

Honso 

Nioh. 

Teeth 

Tuh. 

Tree 

Sliir. 

Blood 

Schoe. 

Cow 

Philhoo. 

• 

f 

Como 

Agoway. 

Mithun 

Phu. 

Go 

Kahoway. 

Kg 

Vhoo. 

None 

Kunnio joway. 

Fowl 

Jioa. 
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Aka Vocapulauy — eovcholerl. 


English. 


Aka. 

English. 


Aka. 

Sloop 

... 

.Tnmoway. 

Deer 


Kisheo. 

Dhan 


Oo. 

Pipe 


Mnkhsuri. 

Elephant 

... 

Atche. 

Plafes 

... 

G.ashi. 

Pfttltlj 


Afo. 

Pots 

... 

Gnri. 

Rice 

... 

Algi. 

Stone 

... 

Sheo. 

Indian corn 

... 

Sibay. 

Stick 


Di. 

* 

Ginger 


Tikrin. 

Pine tree 


M oof oh. 

Dal 

... 

LabunshiJ. 

Salt 


Roo. 

Mat 


Riclui. 

Pig 


Yhoo. 

Pillow 

... 

Dihrn. 

Goats 


Kishi. 

Sloop 

... 

Jimuay. 

Brother 

... 

Aluay. 

Clcith 

... 

Gliiay. 

Woman 


Mimi. 

Clad 

1 

Battisi. 

Moon 


Uiibbco. 

Sepoys 

i 

... 

Begin. 

Water 


lloo. 

Tobacco 

1 

... 

Mukshoo. 

Dog^ 

... 

Shilhouay. 

Cup 


Balii. 

C»)ek 


Jio. 

Tiger 


Schi. 

E.at 


Chaday (?) 

Father 

... 

Aoay. 

Stand e 


Moloay. 

Man 

... 

Nuni. 

Giro 


1 

Juay. 

God 


Kurza. 

Par 


Arrah. 

Star 

... 

Neitzi. 

Near 

• if 

Arisa. 

Cow 

... 

Phulhoo. 

What 

... 

Hd. 

Gat 

... 

Asha. 

I 

... 

Nan. 

Go 

• 

... 

Chou (?). 

They 


Noxi. 

Come 


Agouay. 

Foot 

You 

... 

She. ' 

Joxi (plural). 
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Aka Vocabulary — continued. 


English. 

Aka. 

Englith. 

Aka. 

0?io 

A'. 

Two 

Xi. 

Throe 

Zi. 

Four 

Pliiri. 

Five 

Pouiii. 

Six 

iiua. 

Seven 

Mio. 

Eight 

Siggi. 

Niue 

Stlii. 

Toil 

itii. 


Tho woi'd.s ill tlui above vocabulary ilown io the word Elupluint I 
obtained from an Aka, called Oaplio, the otberK were given me by one 
of the captive Babiis. 1 append a list of I )aph la words which I took 
down from a Daphla in 1(^75, during the Daphla expedition, [fc will be 
seen that the Aka language is very different from the Daphla. 


JiAIMlliA V OCAIJULAUV. 


Enijliah. 

DayUta. 

bhhjl ish . 

*• 

j Uaifhla. 

i 

KuylUh. 

i 

j iJaphla. 

A bear 

Sutiiui. 

Door 

1 

1 

1 Arap. 

F uot 

! 

1 Lechu. 

1 

Deer (big) ... 

SiiL-Jia. 

Sword 

1 Cliiiige. 

Arm 

1 liUpo. 

Deer (little) ... 

f SltduTTl. 
i Sibi. 

• 

VVai.stbaiid .. 

' Upo. 

Maud 

hakchnm 

i 

Porcupine 

Sisi. 

i loads 

Tosiii. 

Nail 

1 

Laktiii. 

Cut 

Soiicliji. 

Ear-ring ... | 

liungbiii. 

Noso 

Nipuii. 

Pig (tiuiie) ... 

b’rik 

Uraoolot 

Ko-jo. 

Knoo 

Leubiing, 

Pig (wild) ... 

Sariio. 

AnkloLs 

Leiikii. 

Ankle 

Lengtu. 

Mithun 

Siba. 

God 

(N)ogiin. 

Thigh 

Fapo. 

Goat *... 

Sabin. 

God (of good) 

Ala. 

Arm (broken) 

Lugdam. 

A bird 

Patu. 

God (of evil) 

Kuril 3 

Skin 

Snrpiri. 

Troo 

Siraii. 

Father 

Abo. 

Flesh 

Surdin. 
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Daphla Vocabulabt — cmitintied. 


English. 

Daphla. 

English. 

Daphla. 

English. 

Daphla. 

Hill 

Mordi. 

Mother 

Aim. 

Bono 

Solam. 

VTalley 

Morte. 

Husband 

Nagbo. 

Blood. 

Oi. 

Road 

Laintc. 

Wife 

Dongno. 

Chest 

Ilabo. 

Earth 

Kode. 

Brother (elder) 

Tele. 

Breasts 

Acho. 

Water 

Tsi. 

Brother 

Pai. 

Hair (woman) 

Dumpla. 



0 

1 








Good 

Alu. ) 

Wood 

Tsing. 

Little girl 

Niga. 


* 





Bad 

Karii. ) 

Rain 

Yeddo. 

Dead man 

JVLmipe. 





(killed). 


Hig 

Porte. 

Sunshine 

Doyno. 





Rice 

Aping. 

Dead man tna- 

Sido. 

Little 

Michn. 



lural death). 




Salt 

Alo 







Month 

Assam. 

Slrong 

Oiye. ♦ 

Pad<lT 

Cm. 







Ear 

Narang. 

Weak 

Ojab. 

Rieo (un- 

Cmhing. 





cooked). 


Chin 

(Hiapla. I 

Red 

Lengclia. 

House 

Ugo. 

Teeth 

A,,i. 

Black 

Koia. 

Beat out 

CllfltlglM). 

Hair (in front 

Padam. 

Blue 

Ye. 

(paddy). 


of lieful). 




1 

1 



Yellow 

Minehit. 

A slick for \ 

! . 1 . i 

Hair (•ni lop 

Dnnii. 

White 

Pundhu. 

he.'itin,!^ out y 

rangi. i 

1 1 

of head). 




Wine 

' Cp«). 

Eye. 

Enik. 

Straight 

1 Diiido. 

Crooked ... 

Kaiijo. 

Pretty 

Oiye. 

To kill 

l*ato. 

High 

An. 

L'Kly 

Kara. 

/ faMteii ... 

Leto. 

Low ... 1 

Kochi. 

A little 

Mich II. 

„ eat 

Do-do. 

Narrow . . . | 

Bichii. 

(] real deal ... 

KoH. 

„ bit down .. 

Doiigto. 

Broad . . . ! 

1 

Fakta. 

Lame 

Lndak. 


Darapto. 

Near 

I'aiyan. 

Blind 

Niglu. 

If 

Cfurapto. 

Far 

Ado. 

Deaf 

Rangbi. 

„ lie down ... 

Kato. 

Wot 

Kache. 

To shut 

Chaktumio. 

„ hide 

Huso. 
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Daphla Vocabulary — continued. 


English, 

Daphla,. 

English. 

Daphla. 

English, 

Daphla, 

%Dry 

Sindo. 

To open 

Kurko. 

To run 

Fato. 

Middle 

Bangto. 

„ call 

Sabo. 

„ swim 

Hatnro. 

Quickly 

Arib. 

„ give 

Keke. 

„ call 

Gokto. 

Slowly 

Abu. 

„ drink wine 

Acliit dedno. 

„ play 

Sonto. 

Many 

Achiina. 

„ look 

Mato. 

„ jump ... 

Purto. 

« 

Few 

1 

Akin. 

„ ascend. 

Cbato. 

„ fall [ 

Geddo. 

Dekto. 


NUMKRALS. 


English. 

Daphla. 

English. 

Daphla. 

English. 

Daphla. 

One 

Akin. 

KJfven 

Lakin. 

Twenty . . 

Aiyang. 

Two 

Fno. 

Twelve 

Laine. 

Tlnrty 

C hainang. 

Three 

Arn. 

Tiiirteen 

Lam. 

Forty 

Chainple. 

Four 

A] 10, 

Fourteen . . 

Lape. 

Fifty 

Change. 

Five 

Unyyo. 

Fifteen 

Lango. 

Sixty 

Ghanke. 

Six . . 

Ako. 

Si.vteen 

Lake. 

Seventy 

Kane. 

Seven , . 

Kuiiii. 

Sevenleeii ... 

Kanf). 

Eighty 

Pine. 

Eight 

Pen 11. 

feigliteen . . j 

i 

J’uuon. 

Ninety 

Kaiya (?) 

Nino . . 

Kaiya. 

Nineteen . . | 

Kaij^ar. 

One hundred 

Traug. 

Ten 

Ailn. 

! 

! 





All fcho Diiphla wnnis are wriitoii ticcordiiig to tho lluiitoriaii system, and 
should bo pronounced iiccordiuf^ly. 


The following reply hy Me. A. N. Pearson on the remarks made 
upon hif% paper road at the last meeting, was read ; — 

With reference to Mr. Blanford’s criticisms, I would emphasize the 
statement made in my paper, that it is not one isolated fact which pre- 
sents itself, but several accordant ones. This is strong evidence to my 
mind that the data dealt with arc fairly valid ; and I think there can be 
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little doubt that the relations pointed out by me did really exist as a 
physical fact during the years treated of in Mr. Hill’s original paper. 

With regard to Mr. Blanford’s refinement of the process of smooth- 
ing, I think Mr. Hill earned the process far enough for most practical 
purposes, Jind little advantage can be gained by further refinement. 
When there are only few minor period oscillations to a major one, mucli 
smoothing is unnecessary ; it appeal's to me that it is only in cases whore 
the small period oscillations or irregularities crowd numerously into the 
larger period ones, and are of such amplitude as to almost completely 
mask the larger period ones, that it is necosary fo increase the number of 
terms of the smoothing foimula. 

The President explained that Mr. Pearson had misunderstood what 
he had said at the last meeting with reference to Mr. Pearson’s metfiod 
of smoothing the results of meteorological observations. 
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An Examination of the Trade Dialect of the Ncifjfjdsh or painters on 
papier-mache in the Fanjdb and Kashmir. — Bij Capt. R. C. Temple, 
B. S. C., F. R. G. S., M. R. A. S., Ac. 


In the Scleciions from the Records of the Pan jab Government, Sec- 
tion I, 1882, ai’c some Liinjuistic Frafjmvnts by Dr. Leitner. Among 
theso “ fragments ’’ at p. xviii, arc sonic words and phrases, used by the 
Naqqash or papier-mache painters of tlie Panjab and Kashmir as a trade 
dialect or anjot^ and also at jf]). 2 A 3 of tlic Appendix is a long list of 
numerals used by the shawl- weavers of Kashmir and the Panjab. 

The list of Kaciqash words is not very long and as they will all 
undergo examination in the course of this paper, I give them here in full, 
taking no further liberties^ with them tlian to rc-arraiige them to suit 
my remarks.. 

Dialect of the Naqqash at p. xvii. of Leitner's “ Linguistic Frag- 
ments.”* 

Numerals. 


1 6kam. 

2 hindish. 

3 yendir. 

4i tzownter. 

5 atilaq. 

6 shank. 

7 shank ekam. 

8 hdsht berik ; athwotur. 


9 athwatir ckam. 
10 za-atilu(|. 

15 tre-atalaq. 

20 tzor-atalaq. 

25 pilu-diikh. 

50 odh-dukh. 

100 dukh. 


* The transliteration ia Br. Leitner's. 
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General Nouns. 


master, Idnka. 

disease, nnishildd. 

wood, hima. 

physician, nabzuwdl. 

house, shop, panzir. 

man, dohun. 

word, nai. 

woman, worn. 

painting, tell. 

mother, bajur. 

salt, tokkun. 

father, old, doddnr. 

sugar, tokuwun. 

daughter, piitz-kat. 

tea, zal. 

son, piiizc. 

tobacco, panyul. 

thief, poshumut. 

huqqa, panyul-dotsh. 

colour, riug. 

paper, rikkin. 

night, ki'ishor. 

mouth, mur. 

day, zjidd, ziirr. 

eye, zu-tuiin. 

stomach, giiima. 

qalamddn^ zakkir. 

water, zal. 

rice, gunne. 

jc-vveliy, dijphul. 

bread, beretz. 

hair, kiopush. 

be silent, munn. 

Verhs, 

to say, ask, pjirun. 

to see, natzun. 

to be, zaddun. 

eee, natzo. 

to go, saiidun. 

to bear, wendun. 

to take away, sorwun. 

hear, wendo, wendus. 

to slug, bomburun. 

to die, be ill, mashiran. 

rupee, gash. 

Co 

I qmisd^ bot. 

sweet, tokuwun. 

Ailjecticcs. 

good, sodd. 

little, cheap, kis. 

bad, m\z7. 

much, dear, grutz. 

ill, mashilad. 


I had in 1882 an opportunity of testing at first hand, though on a 
small scale, both the abovo list of words and the s^iwl- weavers nume- 
rals given by Dr. Leitner, and I found them to be in the main correctly 
recorded, i. e., according to my own ear, if T rightly read his somewhat 
puzzling transliterations, I should, however, like to make a few remarks 
and additions. 

The Naqqash I examined were Kashmiris, but Dr. Loitner’s were 
apparently Panjabis. 

The Naqqash words especially tested by me are given in the follow- 
ing list 

* In this list Dr. beitner's words aro according to his own transliteration, mine 
are given in that adopted by the Society. 
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Naqqdsh words. 


Lcitner, 
house, panzir. 

be silent, munn (and bagnwin, 
milk, SIC.) 
salt, tdkkun. 
sugar, tokuwun. 

paper, rikkin. 
rupee, ga&h. 
good, Bodd. 
bad, nazz. 
to go, sandun. 

man, dohun. 
woman, woin. 
mother, bajur. 
daughter, piitz-kat. 
son, putze. 
thief, poshumut. 


Temple, 

panzir, lij*. 
mun. 

tdkkun, tdkawan. 
tdkkun, tokawan, tdkuwun, (ba- 
guwun, sweet), 
rikkin. 
gash, gas. 

6odd. 

naz. 

sanddn. 

sand. 

diih. 

kollai. 

mozh. 

pulsakut, 

putsa. 

poshumut, wusagun. 


It will be observed from the above list that the words agree practi- 
cally througliout. 

Lir, gliar and panzir were givcni rac as alternatives for house, the n 
in the last word being a distinct and strong cerebral nasal, and the r of 
lir being also strongly cerebral. I heard the cerebral n again in mun, 
** be silent,” and jierhaps Dr. Lcitner means his muiin to represent a 
hard or cerebral sound. 

Dr. Leit ncr gi\es the "imperative as ending in o, e. g.^ natzo, see thou ; 
wendo, hear tliou, (but also wendus, regarding which sec below). However, 
as far as I could make out, the imperative is the plain stem. Thus, 
sandun, to go, sand, go; walun, to come, wal, come. The instances at 
hand altogether are so few, and ni}" attempts to get sentences, as I will 
sho^v hereafter, so unsuccessful, that nothing can really be said as to 
wliat the imperative is. 

Dr. Lcitner uses all tlireo accents a a a over his vowels and it is 
hard to say therefore what the force of each is in the absence of an ex- 
planatory note. The difference, therefore, observable between his vowels 
and mine may be merely graphic and not real. 

In three words I could not get the Naqqash to give Dr. Leitner’s 
forms, viz., for man, woman and mother.” Also the words for salt, 
sugar and sweet pi'osent a very remarkable peculiarity. It will be ob- 
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served from the lists above given that they are practically the same ! 
After considerable enquiry all I could elicit from the men was that the 
words were the same, and that the sense depended on the context ! Lastly, 
under “ be silent, ” and apparently by mistake, Dr. Leitner has given 
“ baguwiin (milk).” This word, as far as I could make out, is a synonym^ 
for “ sweet. ” 

I would also observe that the marked corebralization of the vowel 
sounds makes it very hard to record the dialect as it falls on the ear. 
The same is obsen^able in dialectic Paniabi, e, [/., the first d in iinnd, gahni 
and the a in banlina. Dr. Leitiicr’s putz-kiit and my putsakut, daughter, 
is a particularly diificult word to express, owing to the closeness of the 
vowels, which is such as one hears in the Pashto about Qaetta and the 
Pishin. The final vowel in putze or pulsa, son, is the final German 
vanishing e, which is, and is not, heard. As regards this, 1 think there 
is no doubt, that in order to record a dialect such as this properly, one 
ought to come to it prepared with a carefully selected set of vowel equi- 
valents, or one will fail to give the living force of it. 

To pass on to sentences. I made a short list of such sentences as 
are usual when testing a dialect or new language, in order to find out the 
forms of the tenses, Ac., and began to run down it, but the result was 
not satisfactory^ and after seven of them had been gone through, the 
Naqqash were either tired or sulky, for tliey said it was “ a sin to talk 
anything but sidha bat {sief' and would give me no more words or 
sentences. I accidentally elicited that they do not talk their peculiar 
dialect, but “ sidha bat ” to their w’OFien. Here aro some of my 
sentences. 

Go quickly, loghar loghar ( yA ) sand. 

Go slowly, secliir secliir sand, lot lot ga.s. 

These are natural enough, but the next upsets all testing of the verb 
“ to go.” 

Go there, dahini-shnish. 

Now for the verb “ to come” ; we have — 

Come quickly, jal jal wal. 

Come slowly, lof lo{ wal. 

And then again one is fairly taken aback by such a sentence as the 
following : 

Come here, ai sapan. 

There is only one more sentence and that in a doubtful one. 

Make this, kom kar (? for the Hindi kam kar). 

There is a difficulty always present in such attempts, vw., that the 
examinee will always try and palm off Kaslimiri or Panjabi words on you 
as those of his own dialect : will insist, in fact, on talking “ si^hd bit.” 
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Now the question is, are these Naqqdsh words part of a bond fide 
dialect, some relic of a past language in Northern India, or are they 
merely an argot^ a more or less conscious formation of words for the 
purposes of secrecy ? I think the answer will eventually be, when there 
are more data than at present available to go upon, that the bulk of the 
words are really dialectic and traceable to surrounding idioms, or to the 
former stages of the modern Aiyan languages, but that in some cases 
words have been inverted and nonsense syllables prefixed or affixed in 
order to hide their true form. E. gr., nath=than, place ; gaukha=gazkha=s 
kaghaz, paper; (pu)-chha-(ri)=chha, six, and so on. Such methods are 
no more uncommon in India than among thieves, bad characters, and 
children in Europe.* 

There is only one w^ay of ascertaining the answer to the question 
above propounded, and that is, by comparison of the Naqqdsh trade 
dialect with such others as arc available and with the surround- 
ing idioms and ancient tongues of Northern India. The dialects at 
present available to me are the Naqqdsh, the Zargari of Kashmir, the 
Zargari of the Pan jdb, the Zargari of the North West Provinces, the 
dialect of the carpenters, blacksmiths and masons of Kashmir, of the 
fill awl- w'ea vers of tlu* Paujdb and Kashmir, of the so-called Khurdsard 
Magadd/?, and of the Changars. The languages T ])ropose to compare 
the above with are Kashmiri, Panjabi, Hindi, Prakrit and Sanskrit, and 
secondarily with Persian and Arabic. 

The authorities consulted for the words in the comparative tables 
given ill this paper ai*e— • 

Dr. Leitner, Liinfuistio Frag men f ft, 1882, pp. v-vii, xvi-xviii, and 
xxii, appendix pj). 2 and 3. SliiieJi of the Changars, 1880, p. 12. 

Elliot, Faces the Earth lKc,s/ Truvinccs, Beames's Ed., 18G9, vol. i, 
pp. lGO-1 and footnote by Beanies. 

Lodiana Panjabi (h’ammarf 1854, p. 82. 

Kellogg, Hindi Grammar, pp. 94 — 108. 

PLatt, Hindustani Grammar, pp. 49 — 50, and foot notes, 85 — 6 
and 112. 

Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, §§ 475 — 89. 

All tlie above names of tribes and trades speak for themselves ex- 
cepting the Khnrdsdni JMagadds and the Changars. The former were a 
baud of foreigners, who infested the Pan jab in 18G8-72, and who said 
they were Khokandis or Persians, but Dr. Leitner (p. xii.) seems to 
think they were Persian Gypsies with a long residence in India. The 
latter are a humble tribe, harmless enough in their way, to be found 

* See Appendix to Dr. Leitner’s Analysis of *AhdWl-6hafur*8 Dictionary, 1880, 
p. xviii, and his Linguistic Fragments, pp. xir, xv. 
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performing lowly occupations, in seveml parts of the Panjdb. They have 
a real dialect or language of their own. 

For the purposes of comparison, and for noting the results that such 
may show, 1 select the numerals first, as being the easiest to trace, the 
most likely to be found complete in all dialects, the least liable to iiiflec-^ 
tion and, excepting perhaps the pronouns, the most persistent words in 
all languages. 

The following is a corapamtivc table of the numerals in all the 
dialects and languages in cut ion ed above. 

(}^ev Table /, ne.i'l patfe.) 

In order to sift the words in these tnhh's, those which are com- 
pounds of each other and also those* which, tlnuigh used for numerals, 
are really foreign to any minierical system must be first eliminated. All 
such words are shown in italics in the tables. They commence at the 
number 5. Thus — 

5. atihiq, hatla'q, attilang, lainman, all mean the hand, the “ bunch 

of kanziin = half-ton. 

6. kanziin-te-bin is half-ten + one “ 0. 

7. shaiik-ekani is d -f 1 ; kanziin-te-handish is half ten -f two = 7 ; 

lamman-aur-saiini is 5 + 2 — 7. 

8. kiinziiu-to-yindir is half ten -h three = 8 ; bdd-tsor is twice 

four = S ; and hinunan-aur trew.-ii is 5 + 3 8. 

9. athwatir-ekam is 8 -f 1 --- 9 ; bin-kam-ziln is one less ten = 9. 

10. boil-attil.ing is twice live 10; do-lamman is twice five >= 10. 

15. tre-at:il.i(| is three times fi\c 15; dod-ziin is 1^- times 

ten 

20. tsor-atalaq i.s four times five = 20 ; ha-ziin is twice ten •= 20. 

25. pau-dukh is one quarter biindrefl = 25 ; dai-ziln is 2 J times 
ten 25 ; h;i-zun-to-atalarj is twfce ten -f live •= 25 ; ha- 
zun-te-kan-ziin is twice t(;n + half ten = 25. 

50. odh-diikh is half a hundred = 50 ; riiin-do is five times ten 
( ? ten times live) = 50 ; kaii-wdt is half a liundred = 50 ; 
tal-ser is lialf a hundred = 50 ; pando-ilsa is five twenties 
== 100 . 

100 scr is 100 as being the old scr of 100 tolas.* 

The elimination of these leaves n.s only hoyid ji'h? numerals, whether se- 
parate words or compounds, to deal with. Of these a large number in all 
the trade dialects arc directly connected and descended from Prakrit and 
Sanskrit, and it is to be noted how persistently the Sanskrit termi- 
nation an occurs. But it must be admitted that a considerable residue 
etill remains which defies classification. 


• The ger in now 84 tolaa. 
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•otqujy 

.g* ^ :S‘ ^ g. S: >3 ^ 'g g 

'unisjoj 

M ■*» 

1 ^ € 1 M l_. 

•'>lJ3[SUUg 

1 1 -s 1 

1 1 si III 


C eS 
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M o .5* ^ f3 .4 c 3 

0 ) *7^ o P 4 u ta 
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5 a 5 -s ‘I- B ,2 4 5 
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43 

■*» ."ti 2 

-M ■♦3 43 -*5 '=^ rd *5 

4J 4J 43 *^7 W ^C3 

'2 '2 5 5 2 ^ 

O o p? g C3 

o ?0 O P. CO J3 

•iiiwqsnpinif 

*2 

d '=’ 

pj 'rt .9 

,1 § (s .5 o o .9 

d -S '2 2 e. 

P f/: a cs P- P 4 _P^ 

•Kpifinvi 

jauii.ir:^ 

S 5 ^ 

»-H o C ? 

'i ^ 1 i i '"3 1 ^ - 

g 5 •§ a -s s ■= 

•j.TTUiqsn^ 

S c’ 

'd ‘J g 

5 B o 0 § .g 1 

d 0 *C rt ^ 'rt 

d 'O 43 CO .-4 m EC 

•TJlUiqST.'Af 

•oi ‘urq^iaux 

U 

0 _ 03 ^ B 

'd 9 .s fti : 

fl to 'g M ^ p- : 

.V p rt 0 '3 : 

rS '$ S &•.... ..S -S 

•jjitnqsnji 

uuSju^ 

S ^-B e ^ J J 

'1 '2^ • -tT* 1 

■1 II U 1 llli 111 

•jqsybbu^ 

'■ s 1 1 1 Ifl II 

t'« r« K 43 e^CO *0 

*0l«j0uin^ 

^ 00 ^ »o V i> 


• In the Panjabi and Hindi' Dialocts columns, words are included other than cardinal numbers, because what may be now an or 
mnltiplicativo form in them, may have a common derivation with the cardinals of the trade dialects. Tranalitorationa have been made 
for purposes of comparison. 

t att = ? hatt = P hath, hand. 
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^ The same note applies as to the former table. 

t [The Sanskrit equivalent is ardhoi’trititja, Prakrit addhdidy see Dr. Hoenile’s Grau^iau Grammar, p, 270, Ed.] 
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Words which uro connected or arc Prakrit and Sanskrit derivatives 
are as follows : — 


Cardinals. 


1. ek-am, dk, ak-dra, ikk, ek, ek-ka, ek-att. 

2. do-ii, zii, zi-h, (Bard jii), do, dii-j, dwi, do-att, to-r. 

(ii) ha-iidish, sa-iini, sau-ndii, (?) zii. 

(iii.) dwi, (?) wi-iig. 

3. ti-n, tre-wai, Ire, ti-un, frai, li, <e-g, li-n, ti-nni, tri. 

•k tsau-nter, karr, tsor, chr-dtt, cliau-g, ser, char, char-i, chau, 
chattari, clialiir. 

(ii) sa-n, (r) cliau. 

(iii) ser, (?) air-aii, ahir-in. 

5. phaiit-ian, j)aii-d(), (?) paids, panj, panj-e, panj-dtt, 

pa>^ch-a, pa//cli-aiL 

6. sha-nk, kha, (?) shii-pp, slii-n, clio-li, clie-blu, (?) pii-cliha-ri, 

die, dilie, cliliali, ddia, diash, sliesli-ait. 

7. sath-an, sat, satt, satt-e, sat-elii, sat, satta, sapt-an. 

8. (?) lias>bt-(l)erik), atli-wotur, alli-watir, Lash-att, ath-an, at, 

attli, attli-e, at-elii, attlia, aslit-an. 

9. naw-aii, nan, nau-//, iiaw-a, no-att, no-ik, nava, nav-an, na-relu. 

10. zii-ij, dah-an, dali, das, de-ik, das-ehi, das-a, das-an. 

15. pan-dahaii, pan-dra, fiaii-naraha. pa//cha-tlasan, jiai-elii. 

20. w(»}i-aii, wu, hill, vih, his, his-ik, vis-a, vias-ati, (?) li, li-sa. 

(ii) sut-ri, sut, (vi) .sai, (vi//) .‘^ati. 

25. pan&-oh-an, ])anj-i, [mdi-i, padi-' is, pa//dia-vi/t.sati. 

50. pants-ahin, jian-.^a, panj-ali, |Kidi-as, pan-nasa, paaohd-sat. 

100. (?) wat, hat, hatt, sai, sail, sal, sat, sad-ik, saa, sata. 

(ii) (?) du-kh, (Dnrd du.sli-uin), .sad-lk, sai-kra, (?) yik-ara. 


il nUijdicalirt'S.' 


\ pan, pa-n, pa-n-as, pan, pdo, pd-da. 

1 odh, addli, adh, arddlia. 

dod, dod, do, derli, dcorlia, divaddlie, dwiarddlia. 

2 (?) za,‘ do- 11 , dii-ni, du-nd, dvis. 

(li) za, (?) ha. 

21 dai, da- van, dd-id, a-rhd-i, j(?) tm-ydrddiiu. 

3 tre, li-ni, trd-u//, fi, ti-nd, tris. 

4 tsdr, chaii-kd, chutus. 

(ii) sa-n, chaii-kd. 

10 do, dah-an, ddh-d, diih-dm. 

Words apparently untraceahlc and worthy of furthei examination 
are — 
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Cardinals. 

1 bi-n ; liabb ; nal, nal-as ; ma-nu. But with bin compare the * 
Dard hin. 

3 ye-iidir, ya-ndir, yi-iidir; wur-uii ; ek-wai ; se-att. 

5 rum. 

7 phdl ; paint, haf-att. (pai/^t is used by the Dehli dalals or touts). 

8 manz ; karha. 

9 (F) wan; kor-ag (?) for kam-agur, one less ten). 

10 kiiT, agur. 

100 ner. 


Mult qjl ical Ives. 

tal; kail, (but kam — ka//, for o/ioe, in Hindi). 

2 bod. 

I liave given Persian and Aralnc numerals as usually used (when 
employed at all) in India, as of course slang and trade dialects would be 
quite im[)artial in their adaptations and would lake in iiuy word that 
would suit. Till) l*ei*sian numerals aj*e so close to the Sanskrit and 
Indian that theii* inlluence may be set aside, except perhaps in two in* 
stances in the (Jhangar Dialect, vh , : — 

3 se-dtt. 

7 haf-att. 


Arabic inihienee tuai^ be visible in - 

2 ha-ndish, (Naqoaslii and Zargari Ka>»linnri) ; sa-nni and sau-ndu 
(Zargari Panjabi and Hiiidiislaiu).* 

1) kor-ag (Zargari Hind lisl aid) . 
lO agiir (Zargari Hindustani). 

Some words, as sul-ri and siit for 20 in Zargari Panjabi and Hindu- 
stani, seem to be relics of tluj last ])ortion of the old Sanskrit and Prakrit 
compounds via-.sali and li-sa, just as wo-h-an, wii, bi-h, vi-h, bi-s, would 
be relies chieily of Iho lii’st *porlioii only. IVrhaps wan, 9, Zargari Kash- 
miri is the same unless it be simply nan rewrsed.f 

Ciuided by the <7i' leriuinaliiuis for ns in tlie so-called Kluirasdiii 
Magaddi we may perliajis see .sometliing of ihc sort in yik-am, lUO, Zar- 
gari Kashmiri; thus, saia, sad-ik, sai-kra, dii-kh. uk-am. 

AUliougli the above identifications seem sal isfactory on the whole, 
and the words uimcconnted for are few, still the terminations of the 
words remain in an unsatisfactory state. 


* Swiiii is used by the Uulili duUU or touts for 2, a corruption there ujjparoutly 
of the proper nnnie Solian. 

f Wall is the word used by the Dehli dnhils. Fallon in hia New Ilinduetdnt 
Dictionary gives a cpiautity of these numerals as those of brokers, dealers, ete. They 
uro scattered about the pages and very difficult to collect, but it would be pi*obably 
worth while doing so and examining them. 
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It is not difficult to see the relics of the old Sanskrit an in the 
’ following :* 

1 ek-am, (?) bi-n. 

2 wi-ng, dd-n, (?) sa-nni, (?) sau-nan. 

8 wur-un, tri-n, (?) te-g. 

4 sa-n, air-an, aliir-in, (?) cluiu-g, (?) chau-ga. 

5 johanti-an. 

6 sha-nk, shi-n. 

7 satli-an. 

8 ath-an. 

9 (?) wa-n, naw-an. 

10 zii-n, dab -an. 

15 pandah-an. 

20 woh-an. 

25 pansoh-an. 

50 pantsali-in. 

T {la-n. 

^ (F) kii-n 

2 do-n. 

21 day -an. 

4 sa-n. 

10 dah-an. 

Wo may p(‘rlini»s s(‘(‘ .4ati in li-.sa, 2<>, CMian^rnri, and Mm d// (nrnii- 
nation in the Kluirasani /////// he exj)I;n!u?d to he lirltli, hand. 

Tint the majority of tiie terminations .se(?ni to he iintm*^(*ahle, espo 
cially the remarkable ones of the Nafpjashi, riz., ha-mlish, ye-tidir, tsan- 
ntar, ath-wotar, ath-watir. Ya-ndir, yi-mlir occur, too, in Mio Zargaj-i 
Ktishmiri. Taking v'otar and iratir into eonsi derat ion and dr<i 2 )])ing tlio 
V of the otliers as idioiietic^, wc; get disfi, dir, Un-, wotar, watir for the true 
terminations. These are. comparable ^villl the iilif)malic /t/nr and n/ar 
of TTiiidi.t Witli handish may he compared Uiu Tihehin nisli, 2. 

Tn Na<|(|ashi occurs hasht-herik for 8, with wluch may ho comj)arod 
the Khnra.said numerals. * 

Be.sid(‘s the above w(3 have, and all a])parently iintiiiceahle termi- 
nations, 


* [Tins is very im])robahlo. D6n 2y trin 3 correspond to tho Prakrit don/, 

(Skr. trim) with tho lujut. plur. torniiruition wi. — Tlio wotar^ tnatir is tho Hkr. vifara; 
thus o.thwat{r-^kfim 9 would bo Skr. (mhlfithirailcnra “ono added to eight,** W'honco by 
n not nncotnmon Tnistako nffmafir (* added to eight/) is taken to ntcan ' eight* ! 
Similarly in the case of tHiunifnr. Kd.] 

t Kellogg § 184 (a), p. 166. Platt, 51, fofjtnoio. 
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1 nal-as, ak-fira. 

2 td-r, to-ra, to-rat. 

3 tre-wai, ek-wai. 

5 pa-lo, pan-do. 

C slm-pp, che-U, puchhar-ri, che- 
blu. 

7 sat-dlu. 


8 at-61u. 

9 no-ik, na-relu. 
10 de-ik, das-elu. 
15 par-elu. 

20 bis-ik. 

100 sad-ik. 

^ pa-n-as. 


The im in pu-chlia-ri, 0, perhaps purposely inserted for secrecy, is a 
curious and notable prefix. It occurs a^ain in the Zargari Hindustani as 
pu-chha-rilia, half a pice, but appai*eritly really irieaninj^ one-sixth. 

The coinpoiiud uunionils show how clearly these dialects borrow 
from the surrounding idioms for their expressions. Tlic conjunction in 
tlie following is ])ure Panjabi, meaning atul. 

G kanzun-tc-bin. 

7 ka 1 1 ziin - /e-hand i sh . 

8 kanzuu-/c-Yindir. 

25 hazini-/c-at iljuj, haziin-/r-kaiizuu. 

In ihe following the same conjunction is pure Hindi. 


7 lamni{m-f/?<r-saiini. 

8 hlmmau-u//r-trewai, 

9 hnninan-n//r-:nran. 

So, too, \V(.‘ hav(‘ jmre Hindi. 

9 bin-/4Y////-zun, one h ss ten. 

Lastly, the pnneijdes on which the following oomp'Uinds arc con- 
structed will lu* at once recognianl as ordinarily current in the modern 
Aryan languagi-s of India. 

15 ddd-ziin, li times t(‘n. 

25 jian-dukh, \ hundred; dai-ziin, 2^ times ton. 

50 odh-dnkh, half lim^drotl; kaji-wdt, half liiindri'd, tal-ser, half 
hundred. 

There rcunains but one word to notice, (Idm/tifi, lialf, Zargari Panjabi, 
wliicb may be an inveision of ailb, a common trick in the slang of tiudcrs 
and bad (diavacters. 

I therefore think that the nnincrals raise a strong prc.sumption in 
favour of considering these dialects to be real di.aloets and relics of a by- 
gone H])ec(jri, or form, of s[>eceh as opposed to mere slang. 

Let us now turn to tlie otlier woids given by Dr. Lcitner and com- 
piro them. Unfortunately they are not numerous and complete enough 
lo satisfactorily upset or confirm the coneliisions the study of the niiino- 
rals would lead us to. But an examination of tliem is vei*y cncoumgiiig, 
as the majority succumb under comparison witli existing idioms and 
languages, and prove themselves to be either relics or adaptations of 
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. l^own words. Moreover the same form of words, whether derivable 
from Prakrit, Sanskrit, Persian or sm*rounding idioms or not, is found to 
i exist in the dialect of tmders widely sepamted geogmphically. Thus, 
the words for “ eye,’* clearly ti'aceable to existing words, are the same 
practically among the Naqqash, Panjabi Zargars, Kashmiri caiqientcrs, 
ttc., and the Changars. In the Kaslnniri and Hindustani Zargari no 
word is available, ainl in the so-called Kliurasani it is mir, a clear borrow- 
ing from Persian. The coincidence and similarity of the words in the 
Cliangaii, Nafj(]aslu and Zargari Panjabi dialects can hardly be acci- 
dental. It points to a common derivation from some old and forgotten 
forms of the existing n^cognized dialectic words. 

The following tabliJ contains the comparison of 55 words and ex- 
pressions in all the above dialects. 

(NfV' Tabic ni, ■lic.rt 

As in the case of the ninncr.ils let us commence sifting this table 
by eliminating tVoin it categorically all borrowings fj'om suiToitndiiig 
idioms. All .such arc printed in italics in the table. The following 
winxls are derivable more or Ic.ss directly from words in actual use in 
ancient or modern languages ov dialects. 

(a ft era I ffinnoi. 

nia.ster ; lanka is Kaslimin : for bak, ti‘g, tog, tagis s ('0 “ man.” 
wood; hima, is Persuui, liezam : liclikri - lakri, Hindi, 
house, shop; pcW/ziri.s(hj IVrs., pazer, in possession: lir, is Kashmiri: 
hatti ==: Panj. batti, a shop : pir-khana is Pers., a holy man's honso 
and is here ordinary slang: mid-— iiad, J’anj. Hills, a riverside cave; 
it may also be than, place, reversed. »Sce llcaiues’ note to Klliot, i, 
101 . 

paint, oil; ti’d — ' Hindi, tel, oil : kidb -^-Panj. gldo— Kaslirn. gliiiiu, yhi: 
kajalna. Dr. Lei tner .says this is for ka jaliui, to burn, but may it 
not be for kiijal, ]arnp-l)lack u.scd as paint for tlie eyebrows ? 
word ; nai i.s Paiij. J tills for “ word.” 

salt, .sweet; kaunmi, .salt, ~ Panj. kauni, bitter: mitmi, sweet, ~ Panj. 
mitthii; for tin* I’anj. tenninatioies //o/, mi, .see Sifdiir Gurdial Sijigb’s 
(C. S.) remarks in Dr. Lciiner’s >S/*v/c/t 0 / ihe Hhatnjars, 1880, pp, 
10—20. 

tea; zal is “water,” jal : cliik, sakJii, — (?) cha (wliicb is of (?) Per- 
sian origin) -f khi or ka, or perhaps tliey come from l^inj. chakhiui, 
to taste. 

tobacco; bliasuka = Hindi and Panj., a smoke, a dust: phamphi = 
Hindi and Panj. bluipli, a vapour. 

huqqa; panyul-doeh, doch is Panj. Hills for dechki, the ordinary hubblo-* 
bubble ; this inclines me to connect pauydl with pina or paid. 
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'lo.lamddn 1 zdkkir 



Table III . — General Nouns, — (Continued.) 





Table IIT. — General Nouns, — (Concluded.) 
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zddd^ clies, chn, (is) obam (I am), 

(is) 

8amd<m ; sand (go) rasun (to go) : hiirt,hutfWdt, (go) air (go), wdtu hikimy (go) jdo kur (go). 

• tOTiis (go) : toreo. 
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Aya mera Katocli, 

pine baitha hatheTZr doch. Kdngrd Proverb’ 

my friend the Katoch came and sat down to smoke with the hubble-bubble 
in his hands, i. e., did the gentleman and was idle. Said of an idle 
useless person. The Katoch Bajputs were the old ruling class in 
Kangra. 

paper; rikkSn = Panj. Hills, likhin, paper: gankha = ghazka = kaghaz ; 
Beamcs, footnote to Elliot, i, 161. 

mouth ; face ; mur = Hindi ( Jhaiisi) head : miich = muchh = mukh, 
the face ; bus, bhiis from bhus karmi, Hindi, to masticate. 

eye ; zu-tuiin, zi-tiiii, tog, zu-tingi, tinge, pa-tirni, pa-chirni and tig-da, 
he secs = Panj. Hills tidd, tind, the eyeball and takna, to see ; zii, 
zi, zu (and (?) pa) — Kashm. zu, zih, two ; thus ziituiin, etc., would 
be the livo eyeballs and so on, and pa-/iV-ni (tidd) would also be the 
two eyes ; 

tere tidd plan I Kdngrd. 

is a common abuse corresponding exactly to our own vulgar expres- 
sion** blast your eyes.’* 
nur = J’t?r.s. ligJit. 

qnlamddn ; zakkir (a.s a guess) zakir from Arabic zikar. 

rice ; k(5ndr ^ Ponj. kodra, corn, 

bread ; berets = barach = cliarb (or ehab) reversed, which in the Panj. 
Hills, means any kind of food for a journey ; chab is properly any 
parched grain for food : nang, neg, nigle = Panj. nigalnd to swallow. 

disease ; masbilad, niashiran, ty die, mashilad, ill, = inachiki, a malin- 
gerer ; machal jana is a Pajjj. idiom for to die, exjduined as (but?) 
raa ■+■ clialiiii, to go away. 

physician ; iiabziiw()l — nabz-wahi, Panj. and Hindi. 

man ; b;lk, bake, m;ikand bak, master, bank, father ~ banka, Panj. a fine 
man : tog i.s gut or got‘(///f^), Panj. Hills, reversed, a body ; thus, 
inai// ne janaiire di gut jandi dikhi, 

1 saw an (animars body) animal going along, 
inaia jandi diklii gut, 

jane did tbi, jane jmt. Kdngrd Proverb. 

1 saw a person going along, who knoAvs whether male or female, 
i. e.j I saw some one in the dislanee, but could not distinguish 
who it was. 

teg and tagis would come from tog. 

woman ; Avoin, wany, wan = Panj., ba?/j and Kash., a barren 

woman : kinii is (?) nik-i reversed, Panj., a small woman : sian = 
(?) Ilian, Panj. Hills, a brave woman; Ida, coumge ; hiau, bniAe 
.man ; hiau, bravo woman : beroi = (?) birvi, (fern, of bir, brother,) 
Hindi, a female friend, sister. 
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jaiother ; thenthi, mdnk, jdri, see “father.” 
father, old j ddddur, doddur = dada, grandfather, as also do probably 
thjatha and thenthi (mother) : thdwdna = Hindi (Jhansi) dau, old ; 
jara, jari = jad, jada, Pers. (from Arab.) a grandfather, grand- 
mother; tsiida, old, = suda, old man, Panj. from (?) Pers. sudan, 
to mb away : mank, bank = (?) ma-bap. 
dangliter ; dilkhach = Pers. dilkash, a darling. 

son ; piitsc, pntr = putr: cliunwa is Pan]., a darling boy : jade = zadd, 
Pers. : putsaknt, daughter may be for “ small or iufciior son” ; c/. 
Kash. lakut, little. 

thief ; poslniinut = piislimatta, Panj., a hidcr, thief : wiisagun = subaagun 
lit., a good omen, but used for a thief as a enplieinism. 

Aj uske ghar men subsagun gaya, aur usko uihal kar did. 

To-day a thief (lit., good omen) came to lus house and robbed 
everything (lit. made him very rich). 

Subsagun ayd tha dar 

Dhan rakhne ko kuchli tha na ghar. Hindi Proverb. 
The thief (good omen) came to the door, and there was no need of 
keeping wealth in the house. 

Chokendaz = (?) surakh-anduz, Pci*s., house-breaker: kotii is Panj. 
a house-scaler : kodi, theft, and koder = Panj. khodi, a house- 
breaker. 

night ; kri.sor and ncla would moan dark : cliannan — Kash. chungun, 
to lie down ; the Tibetan word for night is also nicliannan. 
day ; zarin-wat, zad, zar = zarrhi, golden, bright, also (poet.) the sun, 
Pers. ; zarin wat = (?) zanin waqt, and lienee zad and zar: tem- 
kanais Panj., tamkana and damkana, to shine, 
stomach ; didh, deddo arc Panj., dhid ; nadikh = doubtfully Panj. nadikh 
hona, to have a painless or easy labour ; nadikh ’aurat, a fruitful 
woman or a woman descended from a fruitful stock, 
jewelr}' ; dijphul, d.ijphul = Panj. and Hind, daj (= dahej = dahez) + 
phul, the dower* je^vels : dora, dell (cf. mera == rnora, teg = tog, 
doch = dcchki) = Panj. Hills, the marriage hair ornament worn for 
six montlis after marriage = Panj. pramLi. ^ 
hair ; wdl is Hindi bal and Panj, wal. 
hand ; hathna, it = hath. 

water ; ab ; jal, zal, zal and nir speak for themselves. 

Verbs. 

be silent ; mdnn, mui^ = Hindi muni hon&, to be dumb : nithe hoh4 
= Urdu idiom niyat sa raho, be quiet, 
to see, see ; tigda, see “ eye” : hok le = (?) dekh le, a mere corruption ; 
ef. doch = dechki, merd = mord, etc. 
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to hear, hear; ii6r beda = (?) Pers. ntir bidar, look here, listen : sung lo 
is Hindi and Panj. sun lo. 
to die, be ill ; masliiran, see “ disease.” 
to say, ask ; parun, parius = (?) ba-purs, Pers. ask ! 
to be ; zaddun is Pers. zadan, to be bom. 

to go, go ; sandiin, sand is Panj. haiadna : torus, toreo are Panj. {urna : 
wafc, waiu = Panj. Hills watna, wutna, to go, (c/. bat, a road) ; wuf 
wut ! go along, come along ! is vulgar Panjabi and hence probably 
but and (?) hurt in Panjabi Zargari : bikim = (?) Pers. bi-kam, 
grow less, dimmish, vanish ! : sir (c/. scir jao, take away) = (?) 
Urdu, sail* karna, to make a journey : jao kiir is Hindi go ! 
to take away ; sorwiin, sarewiti may be for chhorna and cliliadna, Panj. 
to let go : seir jao see “ go (sir).” 

to sing ; bomburun = burna, Panj. to bubble : biarho = biar, a puff, rush 
of wind, sound of wind, Hind. 

to fall ; hariiu“ Panj. hanni, (to take away, lose and) to fall (of water), 
to come, come ; buars = (?) bi-ras, Pers,, arrive, come ! walun, cf. Kash., 
walyur, come here ! 

Coins. 

rupee ; manka = manik. Hind, (manakya Sansk.), a precious stone ; pari- 
kalia is from (?) Hind, parkna, to test a coin : bajna is Hind, to 
test a coin. 

silver ; noqra is Arabic in common use. 
pice ; masla is Hind, a small picc. 

copper ; subh ~ sobhi, Hind, alloyed silver, base silver. 

Adjt'ctivcs. 

little, cheap ; kis kuclili, kichh, Panj. and Hindi : kin = nik reversed 
Panj., very little : daka i.s Arjibic daqiqa, a little, in common use : 
miane is Hindi half ; qalil, kilcl arc pure Arabic, a little, 
much, dear ; bdr is Hindi bara, Kash., bnd,^Panj. wada.* 
good; sod is Arab, saad, good: saiicha is sa/adia Panj. true: mito 
= mitha, sweet : chin ~ Kash. jwaii. 
bad, ill; nakhiis = Arab, niiqis, bad, whence (?) nazz or naz : kansi 
= kasna. Hind., to bo made bad, i. c., by piitting lime on to brass 
or copi)er vessels so as to make them poisonous : mashilad see 
“ disease.” 

The major portion of the words arc thus disposed of and shown to 
be really dialectic and not slang inventions. A further examination of 
the underived words will show that many of them are evidently connected 

* To be noted hero with regard to gruts, grus, maob, dear ; these are the Kash^ 
mtri drdg, dear, aurdg, cheap, reversed. 
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with each other, and that it is only a question of a minuter knowledge of 
idioms and languages than I possess to trace them to their origins. 
Thus, 

Oe'tieral Nouns, 

house, shop : nelahan, nol, dile. 
tobacco, snuff : panyul, panyil. 
rice : rad, rad, rang, pa-rnst. 
bread : a-tich, yar-thil, tap-na, tap-i. 
man ; woman : gela, gauii, giraiii. 
mother : bajur, biiju. 

hair: kiopush, kanekeshup (if shup == puHli). 
hand : lamna, lamiiian. 

Verbs. 

to go ; take away : sir ; sorw-uii, sarew-iu, seii-jao. 

Coins. 

rupee : gash, gas, gash. 

rupee, silver : bin, biiii ; %gu, ruggi ; berea, peli. 
pice : lang, land. 

Adjectives. 

much : griits, grus. 

little ; great : lichcra ; jerd. 

good ; bad : bu-tup ; war-tup : (little) war-tilts. 

These leave but a small residue of isolated untraced words, which I 
give here so as to have them in one view for purposes of future com- 
parison by myself or otliers, should opportunity arise. 

General Nouns. 

wood : kesur. 
oil : ndnwikdhd. 

salt (also sweet, sugar) : tokkun, tokuwun. 

sweet : bagnwiin. 

mouth : yakak, kumbr, (?) b^tiri. 

qalarnddn: zakkir, (but see under traced words). 

rice : gunne, (unless meant for sugarcane). ^ 

man: dohun, (duh). 

woman : kollai, nadau, sian (but see under traced words), 
father: lame. 

daughter : dibli, putsakut (putskat), dumtaz. If puts = puchh, a tail, 
then dumtaz is a remarkable coincidence, 
son: dibla. 
thief : wdtse, ginau. 

stomach : gtinna (c/. “rice” above), nadikh, but see under traced words, 
hand : hatlaq, tsen-hor, khdt. 
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dblonr : ridg (unless a corruption of rang), 
water : n4jn4, maydo. 

Verbs. 

to see : nats-un : lao (karan). 
to hear : wend-iin. 
to saj, ask ; damis-ahti. 

(he) is : chcs, chu : (I) was, ob-um : (he) is, ob-e. 
to go : ms-un. 

to come: wal-uii: bdte (a) : (kur) kunar : (came) asp-eo, zir-eo. 

Coins. 

pice : bot, sariyd (? means one-third), 
copper: ruh. 

Adjectives. 

little, cheap : tern, hoki, bhagat, kiamus. 
cheap : zabar. 

much : zolio, beards, nbeldk. 
good : tsasle, chin, ai, dakh, do. 

I tried the untraced words with several Kashmiris, and residents of 
the Himalayan Districts and they told me they were Ladaki. I then 
searched in Cunningham’s Ladaky 1854, who says, p. 397, that the lan- 
guage of Ladak is Tibetan, and at pp. 398 — 419 he gives a long com- 
paiative table of the following “ Alpine Dialects” or Languages ; Dard, 
(3 dialects) Pashto, Kjishiniri, Sanskrit, Hindi, Panjabi, Gaddi (Kangrd) 
Kulluhi (Kullii) Garhwali and Tibetan (3 dialects). The help thus ob- 
tained was next to none. Thu#, 

master, man : teg, tog, tagis, might perhaps be Tibetan, tek, teg, good, 
(see my tables). 

mother : bajiir, bdju, may be connected with Gaddi and Kulluhi, iji, and 
Garhwali, bhai. 

night : chaniian is very like Tibetan nichanno, but see the word above. 
I am ; he is : obum ; obe are comparable with the Dard be, to be ; I am, 
ja ba ; thou art, urn bji ; he is, ai ba. 

The inferences then to draw fixim this examination would seem to 
be, that, though tlie special dialects of the Indian traders may now be 
looked upon as slang, and though they undoubtedly contain slang dis- 
tortions and perversions of common woi’ds purposely made, the majority 
of their words are dialectic and bond fide represent either real existing 
words, or older, and in some cases obsolete, forms of them, and that they 
contain these words in sufficient quantities to render it worth while to 
study them as dialects. 

Unfortunately, the materials for the dialect, which I have been led 
to examine are the most meagre of all those given by Dr. Leitner. 
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Much fuller materials for examination exist from his and Elliot’s 
Searches into the dialects of the Changars, the Zargars of the Panjab, 
£[ashmir and Hinddstan proper, and of the doubtful Khurdsani Magadds, 
including sentences to illustrate grammar. It would be of value to see 
if the conclusions here arrived at would be supported or the reverse 
from an examination of them. But in any case tlie material at hand 
is much scantier than it miglit be and doubtless researcli would elicit 
many new forms from the dialects already represented, and beginnings 
might be made with some as yet untouched apparently by any enquirer, 
€. those of the Delhi Daldls (brokers), tlie Kaldls (generally distillers 
and liquor-sellers) and the Lucknow Ajidnchis (opium-takers). As re- 
gards the criminal classes and tribes, however. Dr. Leitner has shown in 
his “ Detailed Analysis of ^Abda^UGhafars Dictionary^ 1880, that it is 
almost useless to look among tliem for philological facts. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to remark that if Dr. Leitner’s 
hope, {Lingmslic Fray)acnis, p. iii.), that the Trade Dialects will be 
found to prcseiwe an ancient language, is to become a reality, tlie en- 
quiry must be taken up by more than one person. The range of know- 
ledge required is too wide, and tlie investigations necessary too minute 
and searching to admit of one head solving the problems presented, in a 
satisfactory manner. 


Tiomberomhi. A Nicobar tale. — By F. A. db Roepstorff, late ojffig, 2nd 
Assist. Supdt.f Port Blair, Nicuhars, Associate A. S. B. 

Both racial characteristics and the historical traditions of a people 
are commonly found embedded in their religious rites and in their popu- 
lar tales. This is especially true in the case of uncivilized tribes. Whilst 
pursuing my studies in the Nicobar language with the object of reducing 
it to writing I have made a point therefore of noting down the charac- 
teristic religious usages of the Nicobarese, and also of chronicling the 
tales in vogue amongst them which possibly embody historical events of 
a forgotten past. With regard to their sacred rites I have ready for the 
press a Statement of ‘‘ The ceremonies and customs at death, and at 
mourning for the dead, of the Nicobarese people” taken fresh from the 
lips of the devotees themselves. These ceremonies yield up their mean- 
ing and significance with sufficient clearness and precision ; but the case 
is very different with regard to any historical references and traditions 
which may be hidden away in the popular tales of the Nicobarese people. 
For a most singular custom prevails amongst them which one would 
iroppose must effectually hinder the “ making of histoiy or at any rate 
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the trELnamiflsion of hfitorical nanatiye. By a sti;^ct role which has all the 
sanction of Nicobar superstition, no man’s name may be mentioned after 
his death ! To such a length is thk carried that when, as very frequent- 
ly happens, the man rejoiced in the name of “ Fowl,” “ Hat,” “ Fire,” 
** Road” &c., in its Nicobarese equivalent, the use of these words is care- 
fully eschewed for the future, not only as being the personal designation 
of the deceased, but even as the names of the common things they repre- 
sent ; the words die out of the languajge, and either new vocables are 
coined to express the thing intended, or a substitute for the disused word 
is found in other Nicobarese dialects or in some foreign tongue. This 
extraordinary custom not only adds an element of instability to the lan- 
guage, but destroys the continuity of political life, and renders the record 
of past events precarious and vague if not impossible. We musitaot 
therefore expect to glean much from these tales as to the past history of 
the people. Still they are, as a rule, worth preserving, for they exhibit 
traces of religious ideas which prevailed in former times, of bitter con- 
flicts, and of Nicobar humour. The most popular of these tales I here 
subjoin ; and I ho{)e to prepare others hereafter. 

The Nicobar text, reproduced as literally as possible in the English 
translation in the parallel column, consists of short abrupt sentences, 
devoid of any poetic flight whatever. The language of this people is 
naturally, one had almost said necessarily^ abrupt, their teeth being so 
thickly coated over with betel and lime as to keep the lips thrust wide 
open, whilst quids of the same generally occupy their mouths. A fluent 
utterance under these circumstances would be physically difl^cult and a 
slow speech broken into short sentences is the inevitable result. To enter 
into the spirit of the nariutive it is necessary to picture to oneself the 
raconteur, usually an old man, his jaws ever and anon at work chewing 
the indispeiisiblo quid of pan, betel, and lime. His auditors, generally 
the youthful members of the community, are grouped around him. 
Having refreshed his juemoiy with co2)ious draughts of toddy he com- 
mences his story. It has often been heard before, and as the disjointed 
sentences are uttered with slow deliberation a running commentary is 
maintained by the audience, the young people, anxious to show that they 
know what is coming, shouting out the cue of the part about to be related. 
The jerky character of the diction, therefore, as it appears in the English 
translation faithfully reproduces the condition of the Nicobarese text 
«with as little sacrifice as possible of the original colouring, the interjected 
observations of the elders, and the precocious promptings of the juvenile 
listeners being left to the imagination of the reader to fill in, if he would 
have a good idea of the naiTation as it flourishes in the homesteads of 
the people— the pages of a book cannot adequately convey it. 
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It is possible that tl^e tale of Tiomberombi may*' be of foreign, per- 
haps of Malay, origin. If so it must have been introduced into these 
islands generations ago, for it now abounds with the peculiarities which 
characterise the Nicobarese race, breathes their spirit and has been wholly 
adopted by them as their own, and never fails to afEord them delight. 
The plot of the tale is simple enough. The two points of interest in it 
are the magical powers exercised by the hero, and the introduction of 
animals talking. The supernatural is closely interwoven with the lives 
of these people. The disembodied spirits of the dead surround them, and 
in their endeavours to return to the world, would effect a lodgment in 
the bodies of the living, hence, according to the native superstition, the 
cause of sickness and sometimes of death. To fight, control, exorcise 
these too familiar and obnoxious spirits the ManloSnes exist. These, 
who are a sort of combination of the doctor and the .inggler, are on speak- 
ing terms with the spirits. They have to go through an initiation which 
is only complete when they have been in spirit-land, seen, and talked 
with them. They are supposed to possess the faculty of detecting the 
presence of these invisible spirits, of seeing them, as well as of vanquish- 
ing them. It is to be remarked that Tiomberombi is no Manloen^. Not 
only does he acquire by the gift of the looking-glass no inherent power 
over the spirit residing in it, for when the glass is lost he is utterly help- 
less ; but when the peU (snake) gives it to him, he finds himself unable 
to manage the spirit of it, and returns with the glass in fear of his life. 
On the contrary, the spirit of the mirror is in the power of the mighty 
Bnake : he is its true master, and it is* only through him that our hero 
has the benefit of its services. Hence Tiomberombi is warned not to 
open the glass and thereby bring himself face to face with the spirit of 
the mirror. The peit in fact treats him as a poor ragged creature who 
will probably use the magical powers placed at his service to provide 
himself with food and clothing, and has no suspicion of the ** vaulting 
ambition ’* which stirs beneath that lowly exterior. If the tale be not 
indigenous, it is certainly not of Indian origin : Tiomberombi's wife is 
no harem or zenana character. For although the tale might be regarded 
as a sort of humorous satire upon woman’s weakness for gossip, which 
would seem to be so universal a trait as to awaken mirth and “ point a 
moral ” even here amongst this semi-civilized race, and no doubt reigns 
supreme amongst the female members of an Indian household ; yet the 
wife of the tale is a free, independent, masterful person. If it is her » 
irrepressible love of gossip which brings on the catastrophe of the story, 
it is also she who saves her husband by her provident arrangements and 
practical genius. Woman is highly esteemed in the Nicobar islands 
which, it must be remembered, are part of the Malay archipelago and 
only politically connected with India. 
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One word as to the ** t4keri.” Some Nicobafese say it is a snake 
which eats snakes. The ophiophagus, however, is not found here. The 
boa (python SchTi&ideri) which is the only very large snake of these parts 
is well known to the inhabitants, does not eat snakes, and has another 
name. Others assert that it is a big beast of the jungle like the Akafang 
which is a spirit animal seen by the Manl5^n^s at night. It is described 
as a rather big creature with an enormous tongue, the head bearing a 
mane. It might be the efEort of the imagination to conceive the lion ; 
I would suggest, however, that the “ tdkeri ” is the tiger. The Nico- 
'barese have been for many years in communication with Europeans and 
have heard Danish, Portuguese and English spoken. The word may 
therefore have been an importation from one of these languages, con- 
tributions from which have undoubtedly been made to the Nicobarese 
vocabulary (c/. infra lehre** AnglicS paper**). Or it may be of Malay 
origin, and derived from tfigcr, strong. 


Indie onghcd de Tiomheromhi. 

“ Juclitere io at tiu en me ?” 

Ha5h„ io olkale o(n)g.” “ Juch- 
t4r^ wat me 16a, i6ang tenti6 io 
olkale o(n)g omia,” 

Kang, kong, kang, koiig. ** Tiin 
paid ?” “ Tiue-ti6a6-Tiombcrombi I” 
“ Tim w6'n me ** ? “ Ti6ae io olkale 
o(n)g omia, da i6 io kaiie ta kon 
omia.*’ “Wat-me, lohm, k6teit kaniut, 
k6teit kanha.” “ Oh b6har6, io 
ene io en kon omia.'* 


Tiomheromhi an old tale. 

.* “ Where are you going ?** 
“ Oh, I am going to split firewood.’ 
“ Then do not be in a hurry, I will 
go along with you and split fire 
wood for the chief (or old man). 

Kang, kong (the sound of the 
footsteps). * (Some one asks) “who 
goes there” ? (what men ?). “I 
Tiomberombi and another.” (I — 
we two — Tiomb.) “What are you 
going to do ?” “ We want to split 

firewood for the chief, for I want to 
marry his daughter (as I want (for) 
wife the child of the chief) .” “ Cer- 

tainly not, you are poor man (ser- 
vant) your coat and trowsers are 
ragged.” “ Never mind, if the 
chiefs's child is willing.” 


* Tiomberombi is a tale of love and its troubles. To make that clear 

it beg^ins with a little introduction, not necessary to the story which 
fellows. Some one is going to cut firewood, when Tiomberombi 
joins him, saying that he wants to cut wood for “ the ” old man. On 
their journey somebody accosts them and a little banter ensues. Kang, 
kflng is onomatopoetio for the sounds of the footsteps. Tide » I, ti^ 
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Jncht^rdnde, har^l^nde, liar6-^- • Afterwards lie went shooting 
£16nde lue shinkSLm. Sh6anl^r^nde for three days. , He saw the peit 
na peit ona t^keri de pom5n. and the |t6keri fighting. “ Friend ! 
** Ka^t^rd kancsh (^) oroe ieitid, come ! help mo to kill (the tdkeri) 
tilt sho (^) kapah ka entid, kd/pah (says the peit) ; I do not want to 
tiudda tdkeri.” be killed (entirely), I am being 

killed by the tekeri.*’ 

‘‘Juchtdrd tiln henioatid maka, t “Afterwards what hire ami to 
tidn tioaha, tilt sho de para, tiit to liave, what things P I do not 
sho de komnan.” “ Tiin io me ?*’ want dollars, nor silver plated 
“ Haa.” “ Jo en me tenmoela ?*’ ware.” “ What do yon want ?* 
“Had, tilt sho.*’ “Jo de tenmcela “ I don’t know (no).’* “Will you 
baiuh55al ?” “ Jo de tenmoela bain- have a looking glass ?” “ No, I 

hdoal, dochne wS gni, dochne w’e will not. ” “ Will you have a magio 
tiong, dochne w5 hifud.” “ Kae looking glass ?” “ Yes : I want a 

ta (*) ka.’* magic looking glass, that can pro- 

duce houses, ships and boats.” 
“ (Well then) come (to me) bye 
and bye.” 

Hardlhata en tdkeri en Tiombe- J Tiomberombi shoots the tdkeri, 
rombi kompahhange en tdkeri. and the tdkeri expires. 

= we two, Tiomberombi is quite Nicobaresc. Tiomberombi sa}'s that he 
is going to cut firewood, for he wants to marry the daughter of the old 
man. The other party intimates, that* he has no chance, he is a poor 
man and ragged. At this T. laughs, for what does that matter if the 
girl likes him. 

* After this he is out shooting and comes upon the peit and the tdkeri 
fighting. Peit is used to designate all poisonous snakes. The tdkeri the 
Nicobarese cannot identify. Some say it is not found in their islands, 
some say it might be a snake. If so, I would suggest the ophiophagus. 
The peit calls in the assistance of Tiomberom'^ to save him from the 
tdkeri, ^ ores ieitid = help me to kill, tie is the form of the 1st per. pron. 
pers. gen, dative and acc. as affix. ^ KapSh ka = die indeed, (ka added 
to make the kapah stronger). 

t In true Nicobar fashion Tiomberombi bargains for remuneration, 
before he gives the help required, and the peit in his extremity 
promises him a magic mirror, and tells him to come and claim it 
bye and bye ^ ka for maka = later in the day, when the tdkeri is killed. 

X This he succeeds in doing, and then he goes (as any Nicoba* 
i^se would be sure to do) for his present and walks off with his magio 
mixtor : but without knowing the secret of it. This is characteristio of 
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** JiangtM ten tiCLS,’* gn 89 h peit 51 
nang Tidmberombi, io roBwe 
benidahade.” Oree tenmaela baiu- 
h5oal. Tiuende. Sh6at5r5. “ Hat 
doch, hat 15ap oliole, io orTgna- 
fStid.” Etieiti5ra en peit. “ Jo 
me io w5, io hildang, io oigne, 
tewAhaghe tenmsDla, wat me 
ifihahaghe.” 


Jucht5r5nde tong de gni en 
Tiomberombi ladieie, io one kande 
kon omia en Tiomberombi. Juch- 
t6r6 hat sho cn omia ten Tiombe- 
rombi da ene lohm. 

Jteak en omia de hatam, 15at 
kam en kahea hal5a ioang tiafa. 

Jucht^r5 ol haki-T-T endo iokoleit 
anash omia, wTlgnede ol henlowe ha- 
1*65 gni Tiomberombi, matai Tfbm- 


Come with me/’ said the peit tq 
Tiomblrombi, “and receive your 
hire.” He takes the magic looking 
glass and goes away. He returns. 

“ I cannot manage it, I do not know 
the word (to speak) (i. e. the 
charm), it (the spirit) will kill me 
miserably.” He applies to the ' 
snake, (who says) : “ If yon want 
to do anything, if yon are thirsty, if 
yon are hungry, put the key into 
the lock of the looking glass, do not 
open it.” 

* ThenTiomberombi retnms home 
in the evening and wants to take 
to wife the daughter of the old man. 
But then the old man does not 
want Tiomberombi for he is poor. 

t At night the chief is asleep, 
when the moon being at its highest 
(Tiomberombi) fetches a magic 
fruit. 

Then very early in the mor- 
ning (expressed by the prolong- 
ed final syllable) the chief goes* 


T., who has great confidence in himself. He has therefore to return and 
ask the snake to acquaint him with the secret, who tells him that he 
must use the key but not open the mirror. The meaning of this prohibi- 
tion is that T. has no theurgio power and would be unable to control the 
spirit of the magic mirror if it were opened. Note also the low estimation 
the snake holds our ragged hero in. “ If you want to do anything, if yon 
are hungry and thirsty” says the snake, not dreaming of T.’s ambition. 

* T. sets ofE homo and wishes to take to himself at once the girl he 
loves. The old father however, evidently discredits the story of the magic 
looking glass, and will have nothing to say to him, as he is poor. 

,t During the night T. sets to, plants a magic fruit in the deep sea 
and by means of the spirit of the mirror produces an island from the deep 
sea and erects a house upon it. The text only tells us that he fetches the 
magic fruit, but it graphically describes how the old man in the morning 
on casting his eyes over l^e sea discovers Tiomberombi’s new home. 
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^berombi, iuchter^ ten&tgnede en to bathe, and when he looks out to 
omiS. * sea he sees Tiomberombi’s house 

Tiomberombi’s island, then he falls 
down (in astonishment). 

Tiimende omia, ohngnede rawe * He weeps and sets o£E to fetch 
en Tiomberombi, io l^t ko(i)n Tiomberombi, that he might be- 
konti^. Jucht^r^, eotost de iSbrd come his son-inlaw. Also Tiom- 
Tiomberombi, komhata de iSbr^ da berombi wrote a letter and sent 
omiS. Hat sho en Tiomberambi it to the chief. The chief does not 
na omia, dalgnato. want (to meet personally) Tiom- 

berombi for he is shy. 

Jucht^rd roBwe kande en Tiom- Then Tiomberombi marries : as 
berombi, kaS ta kande kon omia ; his wife comes the daughter of the 
shdmhaghe da gui Tiomberombi da chief ; slie is brought to Tiombe- 
61 henlowe. rorabi’s house in the deep sea. 

Jucht^r6 hatsB-as-hende h^ang + Then came sailing (from a dis- 
dano6 tiong henkok, io orignafa tant land) a ship armed with can- 

Tiomberombi. Katow en Tiomber- non to kill Tiomberombi. He re- 

ombi de guide. Hakok, hak6k de mained in his house. The ship 

ghi Tiomberombi, hat taio. went on firing and firing at Tiom- 

berombi’s house but did not hit it. 

Jucht^r6 tentioahlare en Tiom- J Then Tiomberombi boarded the 
berombi da 61 tiong, faehange de ship and cut the noses and cut o£E 

* Great is his astonishment, and it afEects him so much, that he falls 
down and weeps. The text is not very clear on this point. It says that 
the old man goes off to fetch T. for a son-in-law, then T. writes him a 
letter and it ends by saying that the chief does not want to meet him, as 
he is shy. It is quite clear that the tables are turned. Before the old 
man despised the poor, ragged T. Now he feels shy to approach him in 
his great prosperity. Whether the letter from T. is friendly, and 
therefore puts the old man to shame, or the letter is haughty and makes 
him feel shy, the text leaves to fancy to decid|. On the whole the Nico- 
barese are shy, and affect to be more so, than they really are. Difficulties, 
however, are overcome, and Tiomberombi attains his wishes and marries 
the girl whom he loves, who moreover, it is evident from the first, loves 
hiiw as is seen from his remarks about her in the introduction. 

t No earthly pleasure is unalloyed. YHien he is happily married and 
settled enemies appear on th^ scene to kill him. He is however* pro- 
tected by magic and sits unconcernedly in his house, whilst the guns of 
the man-of-war, which had come to destroy him, make ineffectual at- 
tempts to hit it: 

% At length Tiomberombi arises and prodeeds to board the ship single 
handed and Inutilates the crew. The man-of-war thereupon returns to 
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gmoa, iSthange de nang. Tiuen- 
gede en tiong henkSk, tiu m&tai ; 
di do (tiit dock) da en lieBt gmoa, 
hsBt nang da ene fa^kashe da 
Tiomberombi. Ski^lende eetaat de 
l5br^ omia da 51 matai skom ti^n- 
mdnggne tiong io kSinng en Tiom- 
berombi. 

Jnckter6 te gni kande, gni komia- 
de en Tiomberombi. Hatee-oo-ro- 
kende en skom tiinmonggne tiong 
kenkok, kakok kakokende, kat 
k5we m^tai, kat taio. 

Tentioaklare de ol tiong en Tiom- 
berombi one ioang tiaffi, kawulle de 
51 kameloe, pompangshe en tiong, 
hemeang te danoe ta ot de^ ah. 

Sk!51ende faekange gmoa,iathan- 
ge nang. Tiuengede en tiong. Di 
do (tilt dock) da. 


the ears (of the crew). The ship 
then left for its own country ; they 
could not succeed, for they had no 
noses or ears, Tiomberombi had cut 
them off. Then the chief of the 
country wrote on paper (i, e., is* 
sued an order for) ten skips to 
make war on Tiomberombi. 

* Now in the house was his wife, 
Tiomberombi (himself) was in the 
house of his father-in-law. The 
ten skips of war came sailing (from 
the distant land) and fired their 
guns ; (but) they did not see the 
island, they did not hit. 

Tiomberombi boarded a skip and 
took magic fruit with him, which he 
threw into the sea ; the ships sank. 
One ship (however, still) remained 
(lit, alive). 

t (Again) he set to cut noses and 
cut off ears. The ship left. It 
could do nothing (not succeed). 


its own country, the king whereof organizes an expedition of ten ship 
to chastise him. * 

* From the prolonged sound in liatsDhe we are led to infer that the ex- 
pedition had far to sail. When this formidable expedition arrived, 
Tiomberombi was with his father-in-law ; only his wife was in the 
house. Ho must have left the magic mirror behind him, that would 
explain how it was that the guns were fired many times, but did no harm, 
the island had become invisible. Tiomberombi proceeds on board one of 
the vessels, the crow of which he mutilates in his fonner manner, and 
sinks the other nine by throwing magic fruit into the sea. ^ dh — Uvea; 
it is usual to use this word, and kapah = die, of vessels. The Nicobarese 
assert that these words mean in this connexion no more than “keep afloat ” 
and “sink,” but I think they do. The Nieobarese may use these terms 
only in a figurative sense now, and I believe they do, but yet they sacri- 
fice to their canoes (vide “ ceremonies at death Ac. ”) after a race. I have 
seen them sacrifice on removing a canoe yet in the rough log, out of the 
jungle ; moreover, they use a bow ornament for their boats like the open 
mouth of some monster. Are these traces of some old worship now 
obsolete P 

t The ship that was spared returns whence it had set out and 
reports the hopelessness of the undertaking. 
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Gnahhagne da nang omi& ol matai, 
tilt honganghashe ta doch. 

Jncht^r6 mhggnede en pom6-6-6- 
^she enkane leang Kanoadas 
Petiang do 61 gfii Tiomberombi. 
Tiln haneedaslii^n tiong banone. 

Iteaknede 61 katsede kan Tiom- 
berombi ; (®)lialea shaei koi kan Ti- 
omberombi, iteaknede kan Tiom- 
berombi. Kamlieng tiuengcde 
Kanoadsd Petiang, leat kom de 
tenmasla Tiomberombi. Tendok- 
tere de miltaide, gnahhagne de iiang 
omia. L^at, leat dc kom tenmmla 
Tiomberombi, haeteionnen tiong 
banone. 

Hagnselihang te tiong ianse 
ehoatcre mat matai Tiomberombi ; 
bemAing danoe tiong a la, io i*a3\ve 
Tiomberombi. 

Tendoktere en omia tiong da ma- 
tai Tiomberombi. Ilakok, hak5k- 
ende taio 61 henwcBb, pomtak.shed6 
en henwfleen. 


They reported to the chief of their 
country, that there was no chance 
of success. 

• Then came visiting a (very) old 
woman, her name was Kanoadse 
Petiang to Tiomberombi’s house. 
(She wanted tg ascertain) what 
manner of powers ho possessed. 

Tiomberombi’s wife was sleeping 
in her chair : she (KanoadsB Pe- 
tiang) cleaned the hair of Tiombe- 
rombi’s wife, who slept on. At noon 
Kan5adiB Petiang left, having taken 
Tiomberombi’s looking-glass. She 
arrives at her country and reports 
to the chief, (that the trouble) is 
over, that slie has taken the looking- 
glass away from Tiomberombi, the 
cause of the power he possesses. 

t He orders one ship to return to 
Tiomberombi’s place ; it was (only) 
a two-masted ship to fetch Tiom- 
berombi away. 

The captain arrives at Tiombe- 
rorabi’s island. He fires his cannon 
and hits the flag and the flag falls. 


* What the valour of men could not achieve was now to be attempted 
by a woman. An old hag Kanoad® Petiang comes to piy into the secret 
of Tiomberombi’s immunity from danger and of his success against such 
odds. She accomplishes her object in the following manner. She was pro- 
bably an old acquaintance of T.’s >vife, to j’jdgo from the intimate 
terms on which they are. T.’s wife goes to sleep in her cliair as the 
other soothingly cleans her hair, (® halea shtcK has not been literally trans- 
lated). Having thus lulled her into a deep sleep, Kandad® Petiang pos- 
sesses herself of the magic mirror, which we may surmise the sleeper had 
tattled to her about and had for security placed under her (head) pillow, 
and hastens with it to her own country informing the chief thereof that 
Tiomberombi is now defenceless. 

t The chief thereupon orders but a two-masted vessel to proceed 
and bring Tiomberombi away. He is not going to break a fly upon the 
wheel. The little diip arrives and is sufficient to accomplish its mission. 
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Hat doch en kan Tiomberombi, 
hezaean^ ioan^ de giQ \ Tiozube* 
rombi l&it itd§ de miitai tiid kande. 
Juobt6r6 d80(a)zigiie en Tiombe* 
rombi, baBoiede io heniongiede 
kande ; de hemdang tat kdL 

“ Tin en tenmrola P Tiu en ten- 
maala gzzaeh Tiomberombi. “ TiK 
de dok de gniha “ Kae po- 
mocshe da bako kol Kanoadee 
Pefciang.” “ Oh kar^- (®)ha5t ab ! 
da ene bat ot en tenmaala. KabaS 
en sh^iau." 

Sbnmiauhata kan Tiomberombi. 
Dongle to gni Tiomberombi en 
kalasng, io ores kan Tiomberombi, 
oree tioaha, orse sbciau. 

luakbagne de sbciau, iuakhagne 
enkane. 


Tiomberombi’s wife oaimot (scil : 
defend tbe place), sbe is alone in 
tbe bouse ; Tiomberombi bad gone 
on a visit to ber father. How Ti* 
omberombi ran (V. e., to tbe canoe) 
and bnrried (across tbe water) to 
bis wife who was quite alone. 

* “ Where is the glass ? where is 
tbe glass?*' cries Tiomberombi. 
“ Who has been in tbe bouse P** 
“ Tbe old greybaired (woznan) Ka- 
noadce Petiang." “ Ab me ! if that 
be so, then we shall not live ! for 
now tbe looking glass is not here. 
Bring a bag.” 

His wife puts Tiomberombi in a 
bag. The foreigners came into tbe 
house of Tiomberombi ; they took 
away his wife, (all) bis property 
and tbe bag. ^ 

t The bag and the woman were 
brought on board. 


Tbe flag which waved over Tioii%berombi*s island kingdom is shot away. 
He is from home at the time on a visit to his wife's father, his wife is 
alone in the house. But he sees the fall of the symbol of his power, and 
hastens home to enquire into and repair, if he can, the catastrophe. 

* In great anxiety as soon as be comes in, he cries, “ Where is the 
magic mirror ?” It is nowhere to bo found. ” Who has been hero ?*’ he 
enquires and on learning that the old woman had been there, be I'esigns all 
hope and ssiys that it will cost them their lives. ^ Jioet Hat and hest 
mean “ not ;** hat is used for the singular, fuet for tbe plural. Hat dh 
= not live. The moaning supplies “ I or we shall not live,** hat makes 
it we.** He resolves upon concealing himself, however ; and with the 
assistance of his wife he is enclosed in a bag and placed amongst tbe 
household property. His brave, faithful wife has to face the enemy. 

t As he no doubt anticipated, they land and convey everything 
away, his wife, his property, his all, literally bag and baggage. He 
thus manages to have himself and his household gods conveyed away 
together. Our hero in the bag is placed in the bow of the vessel. 
The vessel sinks to the water’s edge at tbe bow. He is shifted aft, 
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Jucht^rdnde pomi&mshe lakoila, Then it happened that the bow 
* hatidhange en sh^iau larille, pomi- sank down : the bag was (there- 

amshe laiille. Hat doch dok de fore) shifted aft. Then the stem 

miitai, (7)kawalhange en shdiau ol of the vessel sank down. They 

kamelas. Hataa-ee-rohende, tendok- could not reach land (so) they 

tere, l^at gnung guide, gnung tioa, threw the bag into the sea. They 

oraa en tiong. sailed and sailed and arrived at 

their destination, there was no 
house, no property, that the ship 
had brought away. 

Lung, lung, lung cn sh^iauende * The bag drifted and drifted on 
gnahlalende. Keithala en sh^iau to hard ground. Tiomberombi cut 
en Tiomberombi, l^at ghot en inoat open the bag, his wife had put the 
en ktode iohl tenwa. knife round his neck with the key. 

Ldat or® kande 61 mStai komoiung. f The woman was landed in the 

(®) Omshonghande Tiomberombi. enemy’s country. Tiomberombi 

“ Tim paiu” ? “ Tiue, tiue Tiom- travelled about. “ Who are you 
berombi (®) kenmolo. “ Hat me de (asks someone) . “ I am Tiombe- 

the ve^el sinks at the stern. The reason for these extraordinary 
phenomena is not explained, but it will be seen later that he carried 
about his person the key of the magic mirror in a string together with a 
knife. The ship’s company fear for the safety of their craft and tracing 
their danger to something uncanny about the bag dropped it overboard. 
7 Kawalhange implies that the steni was Itivcl with the water. To 
throw a thing from a higher to a lower level is kawalhashe. The text 
indicates thus that the ship was in danger and that the crew were in 
consequence alarmed. 

* The bag containing the hapless Tiomberombi drifted at length to 
land. His wife had hung the key of the magic mirror and a knife about 
his neck. 

t With the latter he releases himself from the confinement of the 
bag and wanders about from place to place, ^ jll apparently he arrives 
at his enemy’s country where his wife has already been conveyed and is 
living as a member of the household of the chief. ® Omshonghande with 
the enunciation of the second syllable prolonged to indicate that he wan- 
dered about a great deal. During his travels some one, suspecting his 
appearance probably, accosts him. When the wayfarer says he is Tiom- 
berombi the younger, the suspicions of the interrogator were only deepen- 
ed. • kenmolo = called by another man’s name. Tiomberombi, how- 
ever, assures him, that he is not the national foe, but another Tiombe- 
lt>mbi, a man of lowly degree whose occupation is cooking and not 
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koJxmggne?” “Ha&, tiu6 Tiom- 
berombi kenmolo.” “ Ti]fn l&p 
me ?” “ Oh okpak dak.” Tirn l^ap 
me “ Ha3», hom^ang okpak 

dak l^ap.” 

J ucht^r^ oknok en omia. luakha- 
hende ganlongtei en Tiomberombi 
61 dak top en kande. Hat h6w 
omia. Shinko6hange ansoh kan an, 
h4w6 ganlongtei en enkane, hat 
hdw en omia. 

Gnahhagno en kaniom da shien 
h6wcn ganlongtei de olfang onkarie. 

“ Hat aechtereshe !” gneeh 
kaniom. “ Tiomberombi ka, 
Tiomberombi omia.” 

Raawe, katlape, hat katiapo 
karau, hcnpdn. Juchtcreende 
slidnihata de 61 gni mang(u)ieh. 
Hat iieak enkane, teina pohda 
omia. 

Juchter6 hatamende nrdhetshe 


3& 

rombi, the younger P” Is it not 
you who made war P” “ No, I am 
Tiomberombi, the. younger.** 
“ What work can you do P’* “ I 
can boil water.** “ What else can 
you do P** No(thing), I know only 
that one thing, to boil water.** 

Now it happened after this that 
the chief was eating. Tiomberom- 
bi slipped his finger-ring into the 
water his ^vife was to drink. The 
chief did not see (him do it). His 
wife drank ofE at a draught and saw 
the ring, but the chief did not see it. 

* A boy called out, who saw the 
ring in the woman’s mouth. 

“ It is not true,” said the boy, 
“it is Tiomberombi himself, Tiom- 
berombi the chief.” 

They seize him and bind him 
they do not bind him with chains, 
but with stnngs. Then ho was 
brought into a stone house. The 
woman (i. e., his wife) did not 
sleep for fear of the chief. 

t Now it happened in the night, 


fighting. At length he manages to procure his introduction to the 
presence of his enemy the chief, wlicre he finds his Avifo, who, however, 
does not recognize him, as he is probably disguised. In order to make 
her aware, who he is, he deposits his finger ring in the cup of water, 
which she is about to drink. On lifting the cup to her mouth she sees 
and recognizes it, and, no doubt, its owner. 

* Tiomberombi successfully eludes the observation of the elders, but 
he reckoned without an enfant terrible, whose presence perhaps he had not 
condescended to notice. This sharp-eyed youngster detects Tiomberom- 
bi’s manoeuvre and denounces him, and he is then seized, tied up and 
thrown into a stone built prison. His wife meanwhile, who is still with 
the chief, spends the night without sleep through fear and dread. Tiom- 
berombi*s fortunes arc now at their lowest ebb. But succour comes from 
an unexpected quarter. 

t Numbers of rats were hoard scampering about the room, in which 
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komoet. “ Dade m do, dade rado." 

“Ka^t^r^ en me,” gnsBli Tiom- 
berombi nang korasBt. 

“ Juchtere, tiin io me (i®)katile ?” 

“ Dock en me ores tenmcela ?” 

“ Tiu tenmficla ?” 

“ Got do kat(o)a kaneala omia, 
got te tenmeela tide. 

“ Katei en ti^oicnde makii.” 

Kat, kiit, kat, kat kaneala omia 
ende. Jana iilenl^re en omia, 
keignadc on komajt. Hatio-o-en- 
de, tapak to gni mang(n)cBh da 
Tiomberombi l^at katiape. 

” Da de ra do, da dc ra do.” 

” KSm de tenmaela ?” 

” Oh ninne, tieOX l&t orae.” 

Hati5-6-o-hata en tenmaela ta tei 


that there were many rate. Pat- 
ter, patter, patter” (went theirfeet) . 

“ Come here,” said Tiomberombi 
to a rat. 

“ What do yon want, friend P” 

” Can yon get my looking glass.” 

” Where is the looking glass ?” 

” It is under the pillow of the 
chief, (there) is my looking glass.” 

* ” We will carry it off by and 
bye.” 

They worked and worked away 
at the chief’s (hoad)pillow. If the 
chief moved in his sleep, the rats 
stopped. They dragged (it) on 
and on, and arrived at the stone- 
built house where Tiomberombi 
was imprisoned. 

“ Patter, patter ” (went the rats). 

” Have you got possession of the 
looking glass ?” 

” This is it, wo have brought 
(taken away) it.” 

They dragged the looking glass 


he is imprisoned, and he calls one of them to him. He begs the rat to 
enable him to regain possession of the mysterious mirror, and tells him 
he will find it under the head pillow of the chief. 

W £atiie I have rendered by “ friend.” Tiie means “ parent.” 
is a prefix added to all words of relationship tiom = grandparent, tiiS 

= parent, tian = elder { tau = younger [ kon = child, 

and it is the polite way always to address p .*#8onB with these words 
with kit as a prefix. In doing so due consideration must be given to the 
relative ages of the speakers. This is the only way that politeness can 
be shown and as all are socially e(][ual amongst the Nicobarese this way 
of address is very nice. 

• The rats promise to fetch the looking glass later in the night. Kat, 
k&t is onomatopoetic for the working of the rats. The chief sleeps 
soundly, but occasionally he moves his arms and they (keigna=wait, stop) 
hide. Having secured the mirror, they drag it into the house, where 
Tiomberombi lies bound, and up to where, about his neck, by the fore- 
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Tiomberombi. da tink 

tenwa da olkoMla. Tewahata. 

** TiXn io me,” gneeh iwi de 61 ten- 
maela, 

*^Ho 0 t ah ti6^ kslunggne, hat 
m&tai ita, hat dt kanti^.” 

“ Ti6n io me ?” 

•• W6 tiong, we henwfleh, we hifue !” 
We, we, we, we, l^at. Sham- 
hagne de tiong 61 heiilowe. 

“ Kashi i^ka© tile ifee maka.” 

•• Katei de tieol.” 

Oraa enkane, kaet6rende. 

Jtiakh6gho enkane de 61 tiong. 
Wela loe, hata)-a}*a3hende, io 
tiQ Tiomberombi. Urohetshe 
henwffih da mat tiong Tiomberombi, 
munhang en oniia miiiai. ^oha 
tapoade eu omia matai, endu6 
henkok Tiomberombi. 


on and on till it came to Tiombe- 
rombi’s hands. It came to where 
the key was about his neck. (Then) 
he put the key in the lock. 

“ What do you want i ” said the 
spirit of the mirror. 

“ We two (T. and his wife) can- 
“ not live on account of this war, 
** this is not our country, I Imve 
“ not got my wife.” 

“ What do you want ?” 

” Produce a ship, flags, boats !” 

On and on the structure grew 
and now it is flnished. The ship 
is brought into deep water. 

* “ What about the absent mo- 
ther of you all, then ?** 

“We will bring her.” 

f They took away the woman, 
she comes. 

The woman goes on board the ship. 

The sails are set, and Tiombe^ 
rombi goes sailing off. There are 
many flags on Tiomberombi’s ship, 
and the chief of the country is 
(very) angry. He beats his cheeks 
for Tiomberombi’s guns are bigger 
(than his). 


sight of his wife, the key of the looking glass and a knife had been hung. 
The rats so place the mirror in juxtaposition with the key, that the tied 
up hands of the prisoner are able to insert the key in the glass, when 
once more Tiomberombi is master of the situation. The bonds fall off, 
the prison falls, and soon he has got his ship and boats ready with pen- 
nons flying in triumph. 

* Then he thinks of his faithful wife. There is a poetic touch in . 
his appeal : kashi ka6 til6 ifaa maka. Ea6 is a demonstrative pronoun 
rarely used and refers to persons or things absent. He speaks to the 
spirits under his orders and asks about “ their mother.” 

t The spirits of the mirror anon bring her on board. Tiomberombi 
now gaily sails forth with all his canvas spread and flags displayed, his 
erewhile victor beating his cheeks with impotent rage in the meantime, 
as he beholds Tiomberombi’s triumphant departure to his own land. 
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Tiu en Tiomberombi, weh&b&t 
iiik, p&niap omtSm, matai l^at bat 
ot. 

Tendokt^r^ Tiomberombi . de 
miitaide. 

Wilgnede komia, h^w, wehala 
benwoBh Tiomberombi, giii Tiombe- 
rombi, m^tai Tiomberombi. Uro- 
betsbe henwajliTiombcrombi de mat 
gui. lo dok de matai komiade. 

“ Ab komekat 

“ Ab.” 

“ Katei en me ?” 

“ HaS>, tilt ori, hant^ we iiik.” 

“ Kasblbede maka F” 

“ Oh, we gni de lapoe,” gnieh 
Tiomberombi nang komiaen. 

”Watme in(5le ongbie da ene 


[No. I, 

• Tiomberombi departed. Tiom- 
berombi raised a surf (by magic). 
All died, the country disappeared. 

Tiomberombi arrived at bis own 
country. 

His mother-in-law looked out and 
spied the flags, Tiomberombi had 
hoisted, his house, his island. 
There were many flags about his 
house. He came to his mother-in- 
law’s village. 

” Are those with you (». e., my 
daughter) alive F” 

“ Alive.” 

” How did you accomplish it ?” 

** No, we did not kill, we only 
raised a surf.” 

“ What now (how about bye and 
bye) ?” 

” Now we will make a nice 
house,” said Tiomberombi to his 
mother-in-law. 

** Do not tell the tale or else the 


• And when by the potent aid of tlie spirit of the looking glass Tiom- 
berobim has raised a tremendous surf and swept him and his land away, 
his success is complete. In due course the spot is reached where his old 
home had been and apparently the magical properties of the mirror , arc 
resorted to again to restore in a twinkling his former island home as it 
was before misfortunes overtook him, for his mother-in-law, when scan- 
ning the horizon for any signs of the return of the captives, spies Tiom- 
berombi’s victorious pennons waving over his house and island complete 
as of yore. Tiomberombi with somewhat unusual ardour is soon in the 
arms of his mother-in-law (1) and answering h^ anxious enquiries as to 
bis ovm and her daughter’s welfare (komek&t ss me kiikat). He tells 
her of the utter extinction of his foes, and how it had been accomplished, 
and then they fall to picturing out a bright and prosperous future, which 
is to be theirs by the aid of the magical mirror. Taught by experience he 
strictly enjoins, however, both mother-in-law and wife not to reveal the 
secret of their prosperity. But alas ! ! for the frailty of woman’s tongue : 
whilst he is absorbed in eating, the women folk gossip about it ; the 
island breaks up and' is submerged and weeping and wailing they go 
down to their watery grave. 
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d£kne mlttai mak& !*’ Jucht6r4 
Tiomberombien okn5k. OKsle'n 
komiaen, 51i5r :enkane en in^sle 
ongliee. Pomdaknede en mUtai, 
pompangshedo. Tiim ofe. E&pah- 
ende omtSm. Leatende. 


island will breaJk up again.” Now 
Tiomberombi was eating. His 
motber-in-law and his wife related 
the story. Then the island broke 
up and sank. They all cried out* 
They all died. Finis.* 


Notes on the history of Eoligion in the Himalaya of the N, TT. Provinces. 
Part I.— ‘By E. T. Atkinson, B. A., P. R. G. S., B. 0. S. 

In reading the wonderfnl story told by the great Chinese travellers 
Pah Hian and Hwen Thsaiig of their wanderings tlirough India in the 
fifth and seventh centuries, one cannot but be stnick with the greatness 
and importance of Buddhism as then understood, yot in the tenth century 
wo hear very little about it, and about tho twelfth century Buddhism 
appears to liave ceased to be tho faith of any considerable section of the 
Indian people. Tho inquiry naturally suggests itself, how did BuddUsm 
disappear ; what were the causqs which effected the downfall of a Er^mm 
of religion which, for fifteen centuries occupied the thoughts, and held the 
affections of a great part of the population of this vast country, and had 
such defenders and expounders as Asoka, Kanishka, Nagai’juna, and the 
Guptas : a system too which has given us learned theologians, subtle 
metaphysicians and great writers on almost every subject whilst its 
apostles have converted tho nations of Eastern Asia from Mongolia on 
the north to the islands of tho Eastern Sea on tho south. In the search 
for an answer to those questions one finds little aid in the existing litera* 
ture devoted to the religions of India. This for tho most part consists 
of compilations from works which, however interesting and, however 
valuable they may be, have no part in teaching or guiding the actual 
living beliefs of the masses. For this i*c/ison we are compelled to adopt 
the analytic method, and first of all ascertain who are the deities worship- 
ped by the people and the ritual in actual use, and then attempt to trace 

* The Rev. 0. H. Ohard, Chaplain of Port Blair, him very kindly helped me 
with the English part of this paper. 
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out the history of the various developments of the ascertained primitive 
iorms of belief in India which have combined to give us the popular 
religion of the present day. Every one that deals with a subject like the 
present one, must feel the magnitude of the task, and the necessity that 
exists for the greatest caution in attempting to establish any general 
propositions. The notes on this subject that I have collected are there* 
fore offered as a humble effort to aid others in the true method of inquiry 
into the history of religion in India, and I am not aware that their subject 
has ever been noticed before. My researches have been confined to the 
tract in the Himalaya between the Sarda on the east and the Tons on the 
west including the British districts of Kumaon, Garhwal and Jauns&r 
under the Government of the North-West Provinces of the Bengal Presi- 
dency. It is to be understood, therefore, that my remarks refer only to 
this tract, and that whatever merit they may be held to possess is due 
to the fact that they are the outcome of a very close examination of the 
religious phenomena of a country famous in Indian history. The oldest 
Indian books mention the great shrines of Badarinath and Kedarnath, 
mounts Meru and Kailas, the holy lake Manasarovara and the places 
become sacred by the wanderings of Krishna and Arjuna, Rama and 
Sita, Draupadi and the Pan^avas and in comparatively modern times the 
scene of the labours and the final resting-place of the great reformer 
Sankara A'charya. 

Religion in India. — There is no country, perhaps, in the world in 
which religion exercises more influence on social and political life than 
in iftdia. Religion gives the key-note to most of the great changes that 
have occurred in the history of the races inliabiting this country from the 
earliest ages to the present day. To almost every individual in this land 
its forms are ever present and exercise a perceptible influence on his 
practices, both devotiomil and secular, and yet the true history of religious 
thought in India has yet to be written. Tlicre is an esoteric school and 
an exoteric school : to the former too much attention has been paid, to 
the great neglect of the living beliefs which influence the masses of the 
people. Most writers on India have looked to t'le Vedas and the works 
connected with them as the standard by which all existing forms of reli- 
gious belief in India are to be judged and to which all are to bo referred. 
Influenced doubtless by the antiquity, richness and originality of the 
Vaidik records, they have sought to connect them with the popular 
religion, and have viewed modem beliefs more as to what they ought to 
be than as to what they actually are. As a matter of fact the Vedas are 
practically unknown to, and uncared for, by the majority of Hindfis. 
There is no translatioif of them into the vulgar tongue in use amongst 
the people, and it would be contrary to the spirit of BrAhmanism to 
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popularise them or their teachings. They axe less tnown, theiefore, to 
the Hind&s than the Hebrew original of the Old Testament is to tiie* 
majority of the Christian populations of Europe. Some sects do not 
acknowledge their authority in matters of faith and practice, and they are 
in no sense * a Bible* to the masses except to a few of the learned, and 
have little practical influence over modem religious thought outside the 
same class. Though portions of the Vedas, notably of the collection 
ascribed to the Atharvans, are recited at ceremonies, and verses from 
them occasionally occur in the domestic ritual, as a rule, neither the 
celebrant nor the worshipper understand their purport. They are learnt 
by rote and those employed in the ceremony regard the words used more 
as spells to compel the deities than as prayers for their favour. Yet we 
would ask the ordinary student of Indian affairs to formulate what he 
understands by Hinduism, and he will at once answer, the religion of the 
Vedas. We must, however, accept the term Hinduism as a convenient 
one, embracing all those beliefs of the people of India which are neither 
of Christian nor of Musalman origin. But within this pale we have sects 
as divided from each other as members of the Society of Friends are from 
Roman Catholics. We have followers of the Vedas, of Brahmanism, of 
Buddhism and of the polydsoinonistic tribal cults of the aboriginal popu- 
lations and of eclectic schools, religious and philosophical, of every kind 
and class. The religion of the Vedas never took hold of the mass of the 
people.* It was followed by Brahmanism designed to exalt the priestly 
class, but even this system had to abandon the Vaidik deities and admit 
the daemons of the aborigincs.to a place in its pantheon, or otherwilb it 
would have perished. Buddliism was originally a protest against sacer- 
dotalism, not necessarily against the Brahmanical caste, but it too suc- 
cumbed to dsamonistic influences, and degraded and corrupted, fell an 
easy prey to its rival Brahmanism. Both sought the popular favour by 
pandering to the vulgar love of mysteiy, magical mummeries, superhuman 
power and the like, and Brahmanism absorbed Buddhism rather than 
destroyed it. The Buddhist fanes became S'aiva temples and the Buddhist 
priests became S'aiva ascetics or served the S'aiva temples, and at the 
present day the forms and practices in actual use may be traced back as 
readily to corrupted Buddhism as to corrupted Brahmanism. There is 
a period of growth and of decay in religious ideas as in all things subject 
to human influence, and precisely the same rules govern their rise, culmi- 
nation and fall in India as in Europe. Every principle or thought that 

* By this is meant the great majority of the races of India. There have always 
been some with learned leisure who have adhered to the higher faith in one God and 
have never bowed to Siva or Vishnu, but their principles ore unknown to the cultiva- 
tor, the trader and the soldier, or at least only in a veiy diluted form. 
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has moved the schools of Greece or Rome has equaUy sliared the attention 
bf Indian thinkers, and in the kaleidoscopic mass of beliefs that can be 
studied in any considerable Indian to'wn, we may perceive analogies of 
the most striking character to the broad fonns of belief and modes of 
thought in many European cities. 

jReligion in the Himalaya . — In examining the condition of religion 
in the Himilayan region we find a curious blending of pre-Brahmanical, 
Brdhmanical and Buddhistic practices which it will take some tim# and 
attention to separate and ascribe to their original sources. It would 
doubtless be easy to dispose of the question by stating that the prevailing 
religion is a form of Hinduism. This would be perfectly true, but at the 
same time could convey no definitive idea to the inquirer’s mind as to 
what the real living belief of the people is. For the more complete 
examination of the forms of religion existing in the N. W. Himalaya we 
possess a record of the teaching in 350 temples in Kumaon, in about 660 
temples in Garhwal and in about 100 temples in Dehra Dun and Jaunsdr- 
Bdw’ar. For the 900 temples in Kumaon and Garhwal wo know the 
locality in which each is situate, the name of the deity worshipped, the 
broad theological division to which the deity belongs, the class of peoj>le 
who frequent the temple, and the principal festivals observed. Tho 
analysis of these lists shows that there are 260 S'aiva temples in Kumaon 
and 360 in Garhwal, and that there arc but 36 Vaishnava temples in 
Kumaon and 61 in Garhwal. To the latter class may, in a certain sense, 
be added 66 temples to Nagaraja in Garhwal which are, by common report, 
affiliated to the Vaishnava sects, but in w.hich S'iva also has a place under 
the form of Bhairava. Of the Shiva temples, 130 in Garhwdl and 64 in 
Kumaon are dedicated to the Sakti or female form alone, but of the 
Vaishnava temples in both districts only eight. I’he S^akti form of both 
S'iva and Vishnu, however, occurs also in the temples dedicated to Ndgardja 
and Bhairava, or rather these deities and their S'aktis arc popularly hold 
to be forms of Vishnu and S^iva and their Shktis. Of the S'aiva S^akti 
temples, 42 in Garhwal and 18 in Kumaon are dedicated to Kali, whilst 
the Sakti forms of the Bhaiiuva templc.s are also known as emanations of 
Kali. Nanda comes next in popularity and then ChanUika and Durg^. 
The remaining temples are dedicated to the worship of Siiiya, Oa^e^a 
and the minor deities and deified mortals and tho pre-Br£hmanical village 
gods who will be noticed hereafter. The outcome of this examination is 
therefore that S^iva and Vishnu and their female forms are tho principal 
objects of worship, but with them, either as their emanations or as 
separate divine entities, the representatives of the polydeemonistic cults 
of the older tribes are objects of worship both in temples and in domestic 
ceremonies. 
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Bdmonism, — Whatever may have been the earliest form of religjous 
belief, it JH probable that it was followed by a belief in demons or super-* 
human spirits to which the term ‘ animism’ is now applied. The Greek 
word ‘ dromon’ originally implied the possession of superior knowledge 
and corresponds closely to the Indian word ^ hhutay which is derived from 
a root expressing existence and is applied in the earlier works to the 
elements of nature and even to deities. S^iva himself is called Bhdte^ 
or ‘ lord of hhUtas' With a change of religion the word dromon acquired 
an evil meaning, and similarly the word hhuta as applied to the village 
gods carries with it amongst Brahmanists the idea of an actively malig- 
nant evil spirit. Animism implies a belief in the existence of spirits, 
some of whom are good and some are bad and powerful enough to compel 
attention through fear of their influence. They may be free to wander 
everywhere and be incapable of being represented by idols, or they may be 
hold to reside in some object or body, whether living or lifeless, and this 
object then becomes a fetish* endowed with power to protect or capable of 
being induced to abstain from injuring the worshipper. Exiimplos of both 
these forms occur amongst the dromonistic cults of the Indian tribes. As 
observed by Tielef “ the religions controlled by animism are characteris- 
ed first of all by a varied, confused and indetenninate doctrine, an un- 
organised polydromonism, which does not, however, exclude the belief in 
a supreme spirit, tliough in practice this commonly bears but little fruit ; 
and in the next place by magic which but rarely rises to the level of real 
worship * *. In tlie animistic religions, fear is more powerful than any 
other feeling, such as gratitu(Je or trust. The spirits and the worship- 
pers are alike selfish. The evil spints receive, as a rule, more homage 
than the good, the lower more than the higher, the local more than the 
remote, and the special more than the general. The allotment of their 
rewards or punishments depends not on men’s good or bad actions, but 
on the sacrifices and gifts which are offered to them or withheld.” Even 
the Aryan religion hold the genus of animism, but it soon developed into 
the polytheism of the Vedas, and this again gave rise to a caste of ex- 
pounders whoso sole occupation it became to coUect, hand down and* 
interpret the sacred writings and who in time invented Brihmanism. 
Buddhism, as we shall see, was an off-shoot of Brahmanism, and it is to 
the influence of these three forms of religious belief — Animism, Brah- 
manism and Buddhism — that we owe the existing varied phases of Hin- 
duism, and paradoxical as it may seem the masses are more Animists and 
Buddhists in their beliefs at the present day than Brahmanists. We 

* Seo Max Miillor’a Hibbert Lectures, p. 66. 

t Outlines of the history of Ancient Religions, p. 10, and Wilson in J. B, A. S., 
V., 264. 
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shall first of all take up the festivals oommonlj observed by the Knmfton 
Kha^yas as the people of that country are commonly styldfi by their 
neighbours, then the domestic ritual, and then the various forms of the 
deity worshipped in the numerous temples that stud nearly every hill 
and valley of any importance throughout the Kumaon Himalaya. We 
shall then follow the historic method, and attempt to trace out the deve- 
lopment of the existing forms from the earlier Vaidik and Paurdnik deities, 
and show how the pre-Brahmanical conceptions have not only been 
engrafted on the Vaidik ideas, but have practically swallowed them up 
and led to the existing idch confusion. 

Kumaon calendar . — Before proceeding with a description of the 
religious festivals observed in Kumaon, it is as well to note that there are 
two modes of computing time in common use, one founded on the sidei*eal 
divisions of the months, and the othei* on an intricate adjustment of the 
solar to the lunar year.* The local names of the montlis are : — Chait, 
Bai^akh) Jeth, Asafli, S'aun, BhMo, Asoj, Karttik, Mangsir, Pus, Man 
and Phagun. The S'aka sanvat follows the solar year, and is used by the 
great mass of the Kha^iya population, and in the calendar of festivals 
dedicated to the worship of the pre-Brahmanical forms and the indigen- 
ous local deities. The Vikramdditya samvat is adapted to the luni-solar 
year. It is only used by the later and more orthodox rulers in public 
documents, and is confined amongst the people to the calendar of festivals 
borrowed from the use of the plains, the calculation of nativities 'by the 
fashionable Jyotishis and generally in all orthodox ceremonies. The 
gradual conversion of the Khasiya popuh),tion to Brahmanism is a pheno- 
menon well marked in this portion of the Himalaya. The prosperous Dom 
(outcaste) mason becomes a Rajput and the so-called Khasiya Brahman, a 
Brahman, and both mark their advancement in the social scale — ^for here 
orthodoxy means respectability — by adopting the stricter forms in use in 
the plains. One conclusion we may safely draw that the use of the S^aka 
era in secular matters and the solar calendar in religious observances is 
characteristic of the non-Brahmanised populations, and may be adopted 
as a safe guide to the decision whether a given ob^rvance is of Brahmanical 
or other origin. 

Chait. — The month Chait is considered the first month of the year 
in Kumaon. The eleventh of the dark half is known as the Fdpa-^nochani 
eleddaki^ and is observed by those who keep the eleVentlis of every month 
sacred. The first nine nights of the sndi or light half are known as the 
Chait nava-rdtri and are sacred to the worship of the S'akti form of Siiva 

• For an elaoidation of those systoms ; see Thomas’ Prinsep, JJ, 148 : H. H. 
Wilw’s works, II, 161 : VII, 284 : Calcutta Review, I, 257 : XIII, 66. 
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as Nava Dnrga, the nine forms of Durg&. These are in common aooeptsr 
tion here :*^^ailapatn, Brahmachiri^i, ChaQ<}agha9t^ Eushmip^^ Skan^' 
dam4t4, Kdtydyim, K41ar4tri, Mah&gaurl and Siddharitri. Dnrg4 is idso 
worshipped under her other forms as Kdli, Gha^d^kd, 4&c., at this season^ 
Those who eat flesh, sacriflce kids to the goddess, using the Nirfiti name 
in the presentation ; and those who do not eat flesh, offer grain and flowers 
and use the name of one of the milder forms in the consecration. On the 
ninth of Chait sudi known as the Bdma-navamt, festivals are held at the 
temples of the Vaishnava form Bamapadaka in Almora, TJliyagdon and 
Masi. The Chait nava-rdtri is also the season of the great sangati or fair 
at the Sikh temples of Guru Ram Rai in Dehra and Srinagar. The 
eleventh of the light half is known as kdmadd, when widows worship 
Vishnu and offer grain, fniit and flowers to the deity either in a temple 
or to a Hlagrdma stone in their own home. The day of the full moon is 
observed as a festival in the temple of Akasabhajini in S'aun. On this day 
also the houses of the pious are freshly plastered with a mixture of earth 
and cow-dung and no animal is yoked : hence the name Ajofd. 

BaUdhh. — The eleventh of the dark half of Baisakh is known as the 
Vardrthmi ehddaii and is observed by widows like the kdmadd of the light 
half of Chait. The third of the light half is called the Aksliaya or Akhai 
tritiyd^ and no one ploughs on 'that day lest some misfortune might occur. 
The Sikhs call it the SattwaMj and observe it as a festival. The 
Oang£kaptam{ or seventh devoted to the river Ghingcs is marked by 
special services in several places along the Ganges. The observances 
prescribed for the Mohani-ekadojiy or eleventh styled Mohanty are seldom 
carried out in Kumaon except by those who, liaving suffered much in this 
life, are desirous of obtaining a better position at their next birth. Old 
men and women amongst the poorer classes worship Vishnu on this day. 
The fourteenth of the light half is known as the Nara-Simha chaturdaJi 
which is observed in the Vaishnava temples. The day of the full moon 
called the Mddhava purni'ind is also held sacred and assemblies are held at 
several of the S^aiva and Naga temples on this day, such as Pinike^wara, 
Gai^anatha, Bhairava in Phaldakot, Bhagoti in Dhaundyolsyun and Site^* 
wara, also at Vasuki Naga in Danpur and Nagadeva in Salam. 

Jefh. — The eleventh of the dark half of Je^h is called the Apara ekd^ 
daH or ^ super-excellent eleventh,’ the best of all the elevenths of the 
dark half which are held sacred by the pious. No noted fair takes place on 
this day and it is merely a nominal festival in these hills. The last day of 
the dark half is called Vata-sdvitrt amdvasyd, when Sdvitri, the person^ed 
form of the sacred Odyatrt verse, is worshipped by a few. The second of 
the light half of Jefh is known as the Anadhydya dwitiyd^ and on this day no 
new task is given by a teacher to his pupils. The tenth of the light half is 
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called the Je^h Daiahra, which is generally observed throughout the lower 
patfis or subdivisions. Special assemblies are held on this day at the 
temples of Umd at Karnprayag, Uparde at Amel, Bage^wara, Eofe^wara 
and Sita at Sitdbani in Kota, &>c. This Da^ahra marks the birth of Gangd, 
the worship of the Nagas and Manasa. The eleventh is called the NirjaJd 
ekadasi, when drinking water is forbidden to those who profess to be de- 
vout. The day of the full moon is like all other similar dates observed 
by plastering the floor with cow-dung and earth and giving presents 
(nishrau or nirshau) of rice and money to Brahmans. 

Asarh . — The eleventh of the dark half of Asarh is known as the 
Yoyim ekddaSt, a nominal feast, only observed by those who have vowed 
to keep holy every eleventh throughout the year. During this month 
festivals are held in the temples detiicatod to Bhaira va and Nagardja in 
Garhwal. The eleventh of the light lialf of As.irh is known as the iZari- 
sayani ekddah', the day when Vishnu falls asleep,' which like the Mari- 
hodhini ekadasi, or eleventh of the light half of Karttik, when Vishnu 
awakes from his sleep, is esteemed specially sacred amongst ‘ elevenths ' 
and is generally observed tlirougliout these districts. The day of tho 
full moon is observed in the same way as in Jeth as a domestic festival. 

Sdwan or Snnyi . — The elcventli of the dark half of S^awan or S^aun 
has the local name kdmikd, but is merely 'observed as a thiy of rest and 
one of the ajo(a days when the cattle are not liarnesscd. When tho 
thirteenth of any month falls on a Saturdiiy it is called Satii Irtn/yodaH 
and is held sacred to S'iva, no matter in what month or in wliat half of 
the month it takes ])lace. Similarly, when the last day of the dark half of 
the month occurs on a Monday, it is called the somavaii atndvasyd, which 
is generally observed as a day of rest and the srdddlut of ancestors is 
performed without, however, making the pindas as prescribed for tho 
S'rdddhupaksha of Bhado. On this day also an iron anklet called dhagnl is 
worn by children to guard them against the evil eye and the attentions 
of hhutas or sprites. The eleventh of the light half is known as the 
Putradd ekadasi, but has no special imporiancc. On the day of the full 
moon, after bathing in the morning, Hindus retire to some place near 
running water and making a mixture of cow-dung and tho earth in which 
the tulsi plant has grown, anoint their bodies ; then they wasli themselves, 
change their sacrificial threads and perform tho ceremony of Rishi-tarpana 
or worship of the seven Rishis or sages. They then bind rdkhis or brace- 
lets of silk or common thread around their wrists and feed and give 
presents to Brahmans. The common name for this festival in Eumaon 
is Upa^karma, equivalent to the Salanna or Jiakshdbandhana or Bdkhiban* 
dhana of other districts. On this day festivals take place at the Sun tem- 
ple in Sfii-Bisang, Barahi Devi at Devi Dh&ra and Patuwa in Sfii. A 
commercial fair takes place at Devi Dhfira on the 8udi purtsimd. 
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Bhddo, — The fourth of the dark half of Bhido is known as the flan- 
husht chatiATtht when Ga^e^a is worshipped and offerings of diV grass and- 
the sweetmeat called ladu composed of sugar and sesamum seed are made. 
These sweetmeats are here called modah^ of which ten are usually pre- 
sented, and of these five belong to the officiating priest and five to the 
worshipper. This observance is common amongst all Hindus. The 
eighth of the dark half is the well-known Janmdehtamt, a great festival 
amongst the Vaishnavas, held in honour of the birth of Krishna. The 
eve of this festival is spent in worship in the temples. Local festivals are 
also held during this month in honour of Kelu Pir, Gangdnatha, Kartti- 
keya, Dipa Devi and Pushkara Naga. The eleventh of the dark half is 
known as the AjdmhiJcd ekddaH and that last day is called the Kusdvarti 
amdvasydy when the kiim grass is collected by Brahmans for use in their 
ceremonies. Locally amongst the Tiwari Brahmans the ceremony of 
changing the sacrificial thread is performed on the third of the light half 
of Bhado, which is commonly known as the Haritdli trittyd from the 
Hasta naksliatra or asterism. The fmu’th is known as the Ganeia-cha- 
turthi and is the date of a fair at Thai Kcdar in Waldiya and at Dhvaj- 
patike^war near Jarkandar in Askot. The fifth, is known as the Ndga or 
Bishi or Birura-pauchamt. 

Ndga-panchamt, — This is the great day on wliich the serpents aro 
worshipped and the date of the fair in honour of Ugyam Mahainidra at 
Papoli in Nakura and Karkotaka Naga in Chhakhata. Rikheswar is a 
title of S^iva as lord of the Nagas, a form in which ho is represented as 
surrounded by serjjcnts .and cro’s^cd wdth a chaplet of hooded snakes. 
The people paint figures of serpents and birds on the walls of their 
houses and seven days befcu'c this feast steep a mixture of wheat, gram 
and a sort of pulse called gahaf {DoUchos unitiorm) in water. On tho 
morning of the Ndga-parichami they take a wdsp of grass and tying it up 
in tho form of a snake dip it in the w'atcr in which the grain has been 
steeped (hirura) and place it with money and sweetmeats as an offering 
before the serpents. 

Tho chief festival, however, in Bhado is that held on the Nand- 
dshfamt or eighth of the Sudl or light half. It is popular all over the 
upper pattis (sub-dmsions) of the two districts and is the occasion of a 
great assembly in Almom. Great numbers of kids are sacrificed and 
occasionally young male buffaloes. At Almora a young buffalo is offered 
and Baja Bhim Singh, tho representative of the Chand Rajas, gives 
the first blow with a tahvar and afterwards the others kill the animal. 
In several villages this is made the occasion of a cruel custom. The 
animal is fed for the preceding day on a mixture of ddl and rice and on 
the day of tho sacrifice is allowed sweetmeats and, decked wdth a garland 
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around its neck, is worshipped. The headman of the village then lays a 
* talwar across its neck and the beast is let loose, when all proceed to chase 
it and pelt it with stones and hack it with knives until it dies. This 
custom especially prevails in villages where the form Mahisha*mardani is 
worshipped, ‘ she who slew the buffalo-demon Mahisha.’ A similar cus- 
tom, however, called dhurangt obtains in the Bhofiya parganahs of 
Kumaon where there is no trace of the buffalo-legend. There, when a 
man dies, his relatives assemble at the end of the year in which the death 
occurred and the nearest male relative dances naked with a drawn sword 
to the music of a di'um, in which ho is assisted by others for a whole day 
and night. The following day a buffalo is brought and made intoxicated 
with bhang arid spirits and beaten with stones, sticks and weapons untU it 
dies. It is probable that this custom of slaying the buffalo is an old one 
unconnected with any Brahmanical deity. A story fabricated not very 
long ago in connection with the Nanda temple at Almora is both amu- 
sing and instructive as to the growth of these legends. My informant 
tells how the worsliip of Nanda at Almom had been kept up ever since 
it was established there by Kalyan Ohand, but that when the British 
took possession of Kumaon, the revenue-free villages attached to the tem- 
ple were sequestrated by Mr. Traill.* Throe years afterwards (1818) 
Mr. Traill was on a visit to the Bhotiya valley of Juhar, and whilst pass- 
ing by Nanda-kot, where Nanda Devi is supposed to hold her court, was 
struck blind by the dazzling colour of the snow. The people all told him 
that unless the worsliip of the goddess were restored his temporary 
snow-blindness would remain for ever, avid on his promising to this effect, 
his eyes were opened and healed. In Almora, there is this peculiarity 
in the worship of Nanda, that two images are made of the stock of the 
plantain tree and on the morrow of the fe.stival, those are thrown or, as 
the people say, sent to sleep on a waste space below the fort of Lalmandi 
(Fort Moira) and thus disposed of. 

Burhdshtamt . — ^A ceremony known as the Durbdshtam t mmhtimas 
takes place on the Nawldshtami and sometimes on the Janmdshtami or 
other holy eighth of this month. On this day w( riJen ipako a necklace of 
diib grass which they place around their neck and after ablution and worship 
give it with the sankalpa or invocation as a present to Brahmans. They 
then wear instead a necklace of silk or fine thread according to their means. 
They also put on their left arms a bracelet of thread with seven knots 
known as dor. Men wear a similar bracelet of fourteen knots on their right 
arms which is called mxinta, as they first wear it on the ananta chatur^ 

, • On the British conquoBj; in 1815, all claims to hold land free of mvenne were 

eoamlned and in many cases, owing to the difficulty of obtaining satisfafst^iry evidence 
in siqiport of the claim, considerable delay arose in issuing orders.. 
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daH or fourteenth of the light half, which is farther observed as a festival 
at Benindga in Baraun, Bhagling in S^or and Chhipula in Askoi and also 
at the temples to Gha^takangia in Garhw&l. The eleventh is locally hnowh 
as the PdrSvapari ekddaii and the twelfth as the B4man or Srdvana dwd^ 
daSi from the Sr&va^a naJcshatra or asterism, but both are merely nominal 
festivals. The day of the full moon is observed as in other months. 

S^rdddhorpahsha of Asoj, — The entire dark half of Asoj is known as the 
S^rdddha^paksha or fortnight devoted to the repose of the manes of ances- 
tors. It is also called the MaMlaya pdrvana drdddJia from the formula used 
each day in worshipping the manes. The ninth is known as the 8*rdd^ 
dhiyd navami when the ceremonies are performed for a mother. On this 
day, the children by a legal wife make small balls of cooked rice and the 
children by a concubine make the same of raw rice ground with water 
on a stone. These cakes or balls are called pinda and ai*c worshipped in 
remembrance of the deceased. They are then given to a cow to eat or 
are thrown into a river or on to some secluded waste piece of ground. 
The practice of making pinda of boiled rice is, how'ever, confined to those 
castes who claim connection with similar castes in the plains and is un- 
known amongst the Kha^iyas, who make the pinda of raw rice as already 
noticed for the offspring of a concubine. If a father has died his irdddha 
is performed on the same date of the fortnight : thus if he died on the 
third of Magh 8ud% his drdddhn in the srdddha-paksha or kanydgati will 
be held on the third, but if he died on the ninth or any succeeding date, 
if the mother be already dead, as a father’s drdddJiu cannot be held after a 
mother’s, the ceremony must be bbserved on the eighth. In addition to 
this the anniversary of the death of a father is always separately observed 
by the better classes and is called ‘ ekoddishfa' or ‘ ekoddrishta' when ‘ he 
alone is looked at’ or is made the object of worship. If he died during the 
drdddha-paksJia, the day is called ‘ ekoddishta khydta drdddliay and though 
it falls on the ninth or succeeding day is observed as the anniversaiy. 
The last day of the dark half is called Amdvasyd srdddJuyd, when the names 
of all ancestors are mentioned and worshipped, but pind<^s are made and 
offered only for the three male paternal ancestors, father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather. The thit?e ascending cognates and agnates are 
all honoured on this day, which is the only one observed by Dorns. The 
irdddha of girls who die before manuago is never made, and of boys only 
if they have been invested with the sacrificial thread. The srdddha of a 
girl who has man'ied is made by her husband’s brother’s family, if she 
^es childless her husband’s brother’s son, or if her husband has married 
twice and has offspring, her step-son (sautela) performs the ceremony. 

In default of these, the elder or other brother of the husband will 
officiate ; her own brothers never can take part in any ceremony connected 
0 
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with a sister who married. The eleventh of the irdddhchpahsha is known 
as the Indriyd ekddaJtj but has no particular observauces attached to it 
apparently. 

Asoj sudi. — The first nine nights of the light half of Asoj called the 
Asoj navardtri are, like the first nine nights of Chait, especially devoted 
to the worship of S akti. The first day is called Devusthdpana^ on which 
the idol is set up and the preparations are made. The eighth is the 
* mahdshtami* or great eighth, when the pious fast all day and make 
ready for the great or last day, when kids aro sacrificed and the proceed- 
ings continue during the whole night. The tenth of the light half of 
Asoj is here called the Vijaya-da^ami or the tenth of victory, and on this 
day a festival is held to commemorate the commencement of Ram4*s 
expedition to Ceylon (Lanka) for the release of Sita. It is locally known 
as Pdyata or simply Pait, from the well-known sweetmeat petlia which 
forms an important item of the feast given to friends and relatives on 
this day. Some also now pay honour to the young green sprouts of the 
more useful crops, such as wheat, gram, rape, as well as on the Karka 
sankrantot when the custom is universally observed. The village gods 
Goril and Ghatku or Ghatotkacha have festivals on the maMshtami, The 
eleventh is known as the PdpdnkiiSa-ekddau or eleventh of the ankuia 
(elephant goad) of sin, and in some copies ns Pdrsvapan. The day of 
the full moon is called Kojdgan^ and from this day the gambling of the 
Diwali commences. 

KdrttiJe. — The eleventh of the dark half of Karttik is known as the 
PAma eJeddaU or eleventh of Rama and'^’Lakahmi. The entire dark half 
is called the Dipa^pakshu or * fortnight of lamps.' The Padma-Pura^a 
aUudes to the eleventh of Rama as appropriate to the gift of lighted 
lamps as well as to the NaraJca^chaturda,U or fourteenth and fifteenth. 
The thirteenth is set apart for the gift of lamps to Yama, and fiowers 
should be offered on the two following days, when bathing also is enjoined. 
The BipdwaU amdvasyd or last day of the dark half is known as the 8ukha- 
rdtri or happy ipght which Vishnu passed in dalliance with Lakshmi and 
also as the BiuodlL Women take part in the obs^kances of the night 
and some keep the previous day as a fast and devoutly prepare the mate- 
rials for the night's worship when none are allowed to sleep. Even the 
lighting of lamps for the purpose of gambling in any place dedicated to 
Vishnu is considered to be a pious and meritorious act at this season. 
The Vaishnava friars known generically as Bair&gis minister at most of 
the Vaish^va shrines and festivals and acknowledge the spiritual supre- 
macy of the chief of the S'riranga temple and matha near Tiiohinopoly in 
tibo Madras Presidency. 

The Kd/rttika Mdhdtm/ya of the P&dma-Puri^a is devoted to a de- 
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ikiHptiion of tho rites and oeremonies to be observed daring jCSriittk. In 
this month whatever gifts are made, whatever observances are prscrised, if* 
they be in honour of Vishi^u, are sure of obtaining the end desired and re- 
alizing an imperishable reward.” The first day of the light bfi.]f is devoted 
to the memoiy of the Daitya B4ja Bali who was subdu^ by Vishnu in his 
dwarf incarnation and to Kfish^a or E[anhaiy& as Gobardhan. When Bidi 
was sent to P4t41a, he was allowed as a boon to have this day held sacred 
in his honour. The door-step is smeared with cow-dung and the images of 
Bali and his family are rudely drawn thereon and receive domestic wor- 
ship. The second is known as the Yama-dwUtyd when Yama came down 
to visit his sister Yamund and she received the boon that all brothers who 
visited sisters on that day and interchanged presents should escape hell. 
On the eighth a commercial fair is held at Askot. The ninth is known 
as the Kushmdnda-navamt when pumpkins are offered to Devi, and on the 
eleventh called the Ham^hodhint, the waking of Vishnu from his periodical 
slumbers, is celebrated. The fourteenth is known as the Vaikunfhct^ 
ehatufdaii^ for he who dies on this day goes straight to the paradise of 
Vishpu. Noted festivals are held on the Vaikuntha fourteenth at £[ama- 
leiiwara in S^rinagar and Malik Arjun in Askot. The day of the light half 
or purnimd is like the purnitm of Bai^akh, a great day for bathing, 
and special assemblies are then held at the temples of Pinakei^wara, 
Gapandtha, Site^wara, Vasuki Raja and Nagadeva Padamgir. 

Mangsir, — The eleventh of the dark half of Maugsir is known as the 
Utpati'i-ekddast, but is not particularly observed. The eleventh of the 
light half is called the Moksha-ehAIasl and has some local celebrity. The 
twelfth or Bdrdhi dtvddan is so called in remembrance of Vishnu’s boar 
incarnation. The day of the full moon lias no peculiar observance attach- 
ed to it. The only other festivals during this month are those held at 
the liarvest feasts. No important agricultural operation takes place with- 
out the intervention of some religious observance. An astrologer is called 
in who fixes the auspicious day, generally with reference to the initial 
letter of the name of the owner of the field, but if tliis does not suit, his 
brother or some near relation whoso name is more convenient for the 
purpose takes the owner’s place in the ceremony. Tuesdays and Satur* 
days are geneiully considered unlucky days. On the day fixed for the 
commencement of ploughing the ceremonies known as kudkhyo and 
kalkhyo take place. The kudkhyo takes place in the morning or evening 
and begins by lighting a lamp before the household deity and offering 
rice, flowers and balls made of turmeric, borax and lemon- juice called 
pitya. The conch is then sounded and the owner of the field or relative 
whose lucky day it is takes three or four pounds of seed from a basin and 
eanies it to the edge of the field prepared for its reception. He then 
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scrapes a portion of the earth with n huthala (whence the name iudkhyo) 
* and sows a portion. One to five lamps are then placed on the ground 
and the surplus seed is given away. At the halkivyo ceremony, the jptYya 
are placed on the ploughman, plough and plough-cattle, and four or five 
furrows are ploughed and sown and the farm-servants are fed. The be- 
ginning of the harvest is celebrated by the haldi^ when ten or twelve 
ears of the new grain are brought from the fields and ofEered to the 
household deity. Pots of cow-dung are placed over the doorway and 
near the household deity, and four ears crossed two by two are placed in 
them. After the harvest is over one or two iurpas or sieves of grain are 
distributed amongst the servants. All these ceremonies are accompanied 
by simple prayer for prosperity in general and on the work about to be 
performed in particular. 

Fus, Man, — The eleventh of the dark half of Piis is called the 8a* 
phala ekddas% and the eleventh of the light half known as the lihojani 
ekddait. The fourth of the diirk of lialf of Man or Magh is known as tho 
Sankashta chaturthiy which like the similarly named day in Bh&do is 
sacred to Craned. The eleventh is tho ShatMla ekadaU when the devout 
are allowed but six grains of sesamum seed as food for the whole day. 
Tho fifth of the light half called tho S^ri or Vasanta*]}ancham{ marks in 
popular use the commencement of the season of the Holi. Tho name 
‘ fifW* is derived from one of tho titles of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth 
and prosperity, and according to some includes Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning. Even in Kumaon where the customs and ideas of the plains 
have not yet thoi-oughly permeated the masses, amongst some classes, 
young children beginning to learn are taught to honoui* Sarasvati on this 
day, whilst tho Baniya worships his scales, the soldier his weapon, the 
clerk his pen, tho ploughman his plough, and others tho principal emblem 
of their professions or callings. Tho name Vasanta-imnchamt connects tho 
festival with the advent of spring and tho young shoots of Imrloy, at this 
time a few inches in length, are taken up and worn in the head-dress. 
The Vasanta-panchamt corresponds closely with tho old Latin feast, tho 
fifth of the ides of February which was fixed as beginning of spring in 
tho Roman calendar. On this day, people wear clothes of a yellow colour 
in honour of spring and indulge in feasts and visiting their friends. 
From the fourth to the eighth of the light half of Magh festivals are 
held wldch arc known collectively as tho Pmcha pa/rva : they are the 
Qaneia*chaturthiy the Vasanta-panchamiy tho Surya^shashthi, the Aohatd 
eaptcmt and the Bhtshmdshfami, The Oa^eSa*chaturthi is observed, 
by few in Kumaon, but the Vasanta^panchami is held in honour all 
over tho two districts. Tho Surya-shashthi is held on the same day 
aa Sttala^shashfhi of the plains, but lias no conneotion with it. Here 
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it is observed by the Sonias only or occasionally old widows and othen 
einularly situated who worship the sun on this day. The only noted 
festival in connection with it is that at the temple of the sun at Paban 
or Pabhain in Bel. The Achald saptamd or “ immoveable seventh/’ so 
called because it is said to be always held sacred, is seldom observed 
here. It is also called the Jayanti^saptaim or * seventh of victory,’ and 
festivals are held on this day at the Kamale^wara temple in S^rinagar 
the temple to Jayanti at Jayakof in Bor&rau. The BhtshmdahtamU seems 
to be altogether unobserved, if wo except the entirely local ceremonies 
held in some few places and utterly unknown to the people at large. 
The eleventh is known as the JBhuna ekddaSi^ and this and the full moon 
are very seldom observed. 

Phdgim. 8*ivardtri, — The eleventh of the dark half of Phdgun is 
called the Vijaya-eJeddaii or ‘ eleventh of victory.* The fourteenth is 
everywhere sacred to S'iva. Tliis is the day when all sins are expiated 
and exemption from metempsychosis is obtained. It is the anniversary of 
the apparition of the ling which descended from heaven to confound the 
rival disputants, Bmhma and Vishnu, a scene which is described at length 
in the Lainga Purina.* The day preceding is devoted by the pious and 
educated to fasting, and all night long the deity is worshipped, and it is not 
until ablutions are i)orfonned iiext morning and offerings are made to the 
idol and the attendant priests, that the worshippers are allowed to eat. 
Tho day is then kept as a holiday. In the great S'aiva establishments the 
ceremonies aro conducted with great splendour and are held to be espe- 
cially saci'cd on tliis day, raofo jmrticularly in those which were estab- 
lished before tho Muhammadan invasion of India. These temples as 
enumerated by tho local pandits are as follows : — (I) Rame^wara near 
Capo Komorin ; (I) Kodarnatha in Garhwal ; (3) IVIahdkala in Ujjain ; 
(4) Somanatha in Gujrat ; (5) Mallikdrjuna in the Kamatic ; (6) Bhima 
Sankara near Puna ; (7) Oipkarauatha on the Nerbudda ; (8) Visvanatha 
in Benares ; (9) Bhuvanedwara in Orissa ; (10) Vaidyanatha in Bombay ; 
(11) BdgeSwara in Kumaou and (12) Jdgeiwam in Kumaon. As a rule, 
however, there is only a single service in some temple or a ling is made 
of clay and worshipped at home. Tho elaborate ritual laid down in the 
Vdrshika pmiaka^ tho authority in these hills is veiy seldom observed : the 
mass of tho people neither now understand it nor have they the means to 
pay tho fees of the hereditary expounders. The ordinary ceremonies in- 
clude the offering of rape-seed and uncooked rice with flowers and water, 
and then the mystical formula known as prdndydma which is explained 
hereafter. 

At the mahdpdjd on the S'ivaritri at Jagedwara the idol is bathed in 
• Translated in Mnir, IV., 388. 
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snooession with milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar : cold and hot trater 
* being used alternately between each bathing. Each bathing has its ftp* 
propriate invocation, prayer and offering which are in all respects the 
same as those prescribed in the plains.* Another form of worship is the 
* jap ’ or recitation of the one hundred and eight names of Siva, such as 
Budra, I^ana, Hara, Pasupati, <bc. These are counted off on a rosary 
made of the seeds of the rudrdksha (Ahrus precatorius). As a rule, 
however, few remember this litany and the worshipper is satisfied by re- 
peating a single name as often as he cares, thus “ Om divdya or Otn 
mahddeo ” is the favourite ejaculation of the ^ jap ’ in Eumaon though 
one occasionally hears from pilgrims from the plains ' Har, Har Mahddeo^ 
ham Mahddeo.* The leaves of the hel (JEgle marmelos) and the flowers 
of the datura (Datura alha), the kapur nali or kapur nai (Hedychium 
spicatum), the jdti or jai (Murray a exotica ?) and the rose are specially 
sacred to S'iva and form a part of the argha or offerings made during his 
worship. There can be no doubt but that the present system of S'aiva 
worship though popular and uniyersal is of modern origin, and on this 
point wo may cite the testimony of Professor Wilson ;t — “ Notwithstanding 
the reputed sanctity of the S'ivardtri, it is evidently sectarial and compara- 
tively modem, as well as a merely local institution, and consequently 
offers no points of analogy to the practices of antiquity. It is said in the 
Kalpa Druma that two of the mantras are from the Rig Veda, but they 
are not cited, and it may be well doubted if any of the Vedas recognise 
any such worship of S'iva. The great authorities for it are the Purdnas, 
and the Tantras ; the former — the S'aiva, Laiiiga, Padma, Mdtsya and 
Vayu — are quoted cliiefly for the general enunciations of the efficacy of 
the rite, and the great rewards attending its performance : the latter for 
the mantras : the use of mystical formulas, of mysterious letters and syl- 
lables, and the practice of Nydsa and other absurd gesticulations being 
derived mostly, if not exclusively, from them; as tlic ISdna Saf/ihitd^ the 
8*iva BahasyOy the Budra Ydmata^ Mantra-mahodadhi and other Tdntrika 
works. The ago of these compositions is unquestionably not very remote, 
and the ceremonies for which they arc the only ar dborities can have no 
claims to bo considered as parts of the primitive system. This does not 
impair the popularity of the rite, and the importance attached to it is 
evinced by the copious details which are given by the compilers of the 
TithuTattwa and Kalpa Druma regarding it and by the manner in which 
it is observed in all parts of India.’* 

* Bee Wilson, II., 214 : the prayers there given are paraphrased ih the VdfsMha 
pustaka. 

t Ibid., 219. 
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Oosdina, — The Gtoaiins* founded by S^ankara AchSirysk aie afill a 
poweTfnl body in these hills. S^ankara Acharya had four principal dis- 
ciples who are nsnally named Padmapdda, Hastamalaka, Sureivara or 
Mandana, and Trofal^. Of these the first had two pupils, Tirtha and 
A4rama ; the second had also two, Yana and Arapya ; the third had three, 
S&rasvati, Puri and Bhdrati, and the fourth had three, Gir or Giri, P&r- 
vata and Sdgara. These pupils became the heads of the order of Daia- 
n&mi Da^dliis or * ten-named mendicants,’ and any one joining the fra- 
ternity adopts one of the names. Former^ all supported themselves by 
alms and were celibates. Now some have married and become house- 
holders or have taken to trade or arms as a profession and are not ac- 
knowledged as brethren except perhaps in western India. The Gosains 
proper are called Dandins from the dan da or staff carried by them in 
their travels. They are ruled by an assembly called the Da4an4ma, com- 
posed of representatives of the ten divisions which has complete control 
over all the matha.s of the order. On the death of a Mahant his successor 
is usually elected by the members of the math a to which he belonged or, 
in some cases, the chela or pupil succeeds. The chief mafka of the order 
represented in Garhwal is at Sringeri on the Tungabhadra river in the 
Madras Presidency. They serve at Rudranatha, KAlpe^wara, Kamale4wara, 
Bhil-kedar, and indeed most of the principal temples dedicated to S'iva. 

Jdnga'ums , — The Jangamas or Lingadharis, so called from their wear- 
ing a miniature . linga on their breast or arm, acknowledge the spiritual 
supremacy of Basava, minister of Bijjala Deva Kalachuri Raja of 
E[alyana and who mui*dered bis^masterin 1135 A. D. Basava wrote the 
Bssava-Purana and his nephew, the Channa-Bisava Purina, which are 
still the great authorities of the sect. The name Basava is a Kinarese 
corruption of the Sanskrit ‘ vrishahha^' and the Bisava-Purana is written 
in praise of the bull Nandf, the companion and servant of S'iva. The 
Jingamas style themselves Puritan followers of S^iva under the form of a 
linga and call all others idolaters. They say that they reverence the Yedas 
and the writings of S'ankara A'charya, but they reject the Mahabharata, 
Bimiyana and Bhagavata as the invention of Brahmans. They consider 
both S^ankara Achirya and Basava to have been emanations of Siva. 
Basava himself was a S'aiva Brahman and devoted himself to the worship 
of Siva under the form of a linga as the one god approachable by all. lie 
denounced the Brahmans as worshippers of many gods, goddesses, deified 
n^ortals and even of cows, monkeys, rats, and snakes. He denied the use 
of feats and penances, pilgrimages, sacrifices, rosaries and holy-water. 
He set aside the Vedas as the supreme authority and taught that all 

• The name ia derived according to some from * go, passion, and * swdmf^' mas- 
ter : he who has his passions nnder control. 
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, human beings arc equal, and hence men of all castes and even women 
can become spiritual guides amongst the Jingamas. Marriage is impera* 
tive with Brahmans, but permissive only with the followers of Basava. 
Child-marriage is unknown and betrothal in childhood unnecessaiy. 
Polygamy is permissible with the consent of a childless wife. A vridow 
is treated with respect and may marry again, though whilst a widow sho 
may not retain the jacket, perfumes, paints, black glass armlets, nose and 
toe rings which form the peculiar garb of the married woman. A J4n- 
gam always returns a womi^n’s salutation and only a breach of chastity 
can cause her to lose her position. The Jangamas are also call Vira 
Nairas to distinguish them from the Aradhyas, another division of the 
follow’Drs of Basava who call themselves descendants of Brahmans and 
could not be induced to lay aside the Br/ihmanical thread, the rite of 
assuming which requires the recital of the gdyatri or hymn to tho sun : 
hence the Jangamas regard this section as idolaters and reject their assis- 
tance. Those who totally reject the authority of Brdhmans are called 
S4ur4nyas and Vi^eshas. TJie Samaiiya or ordinary Jdngama may eat and 
drink mne and betel and may cat in any one’s house, but can marry only 
in his own caste. The Vii^esha is the gum or spiritual preceptor of the 
rest. The lesser vows are addressed to the linga, the guru and tho JAn- 
gama or brother in the faith. The linga represents the deity and the guru 
he who breathes the sacred spell into the ear and makes the neophyte one 
with the deity : hence he is reverenced above the natural parents. The 
lingas in temples are fixed there and therefore called sthdvira : hence the 
lingas of Basava arc called jdnyama or able to move about, and the fol- 
lowers Jangamas or living incarnations of the linga. The Aradhyas retain 
as much of the Brahmanical ceremonial as possible, they look down on 
women and admit no proselytes, they call themselves Vaidikas and say 
that the J4ngamas are Vedabahyas. The latter declare that every one 
has a right to read the Vedas for himself and that tho Aradhyas are poor 
blind leaders of the blind who have wrested the scriptures to the destruc- 
tion of themselves and others. ^ 

The Jangama w^orships Niva as SaddiSiva, the form found in Kedlir, 
who is invisible, but pervades all nature. By him the linga is reverenced 
as a reliquary and brings no impure thought. Ho abhors Mdyd or Kdli 
who is one with Yona, and is opposed to licentiousness in morals or 
manners. He aims at release from fleshly lusts by restraining the pas- 
sions ; he attends to the rules regarding funerals, marriage and the plac- 
ing of inhints in the creed, and is, as a rule, decent, sober and devout. 
Burial is substituted for cremation and Brdhmans are set aside as pries^ts. 
The Vim-S'aivas illustrate their creed by the following allegory ‘ Tho 
guru is the cow whoso mouth is the fellow-worshipper and whose udder 
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is the linga. Tlie covir confers benefits by means of its adder, but this is 
filled through the mouth and body, and therefore if a Vira-S'aiva desires 
, the image to benefit him, he must feed the mouth, or in other words sus- 
tain and comfort his fellow- worshippers, and then the blessing will be 
conveyed to him through the teacher.* When the Brahmanical S'iva is 
mentioned in their books it is only to show that the true Yira-S'aivas 
are more than a match for the Bhd-suras or gods of tlic earth as the 
Brahmans style themselves. The ordinary S'aiva temples are in some 
cases served by orthodox Smarta (S'aiva) Brahmans. The Jangamas 
still serve some of the principal temples in Garhwal.* 

Kdnjphatas . — The Kanplia^a Jogis conduct the worship in all the 
Bhairava temples that are not ministered to by Khasiyas. Their princi • 
pal seat is at Danodhjir on the edge of the Ran of Kaclili about twenty 
miles nortli-wcst of Bhuj in the Bombiy Presi^loncy. They wear brick- 
dust coloured garments and ai'c remarkable for the largo earrings of 
rhinoceros horn, agate or gold worn by them and fr*om which they are 
named. They are very numerous in these hills and possess several large 
establishments. They follow the Tantriloi ritual, which is distinguished 
by its licentiousness for both the linga and the yona are worshipped by 
them, and they declare that it is unnecessary to restiniu the ])assious to 
arrive at release from metempsychosis. They are the principal priests of 
the lower S'akti forms of Bhairava and even of the village gods, and eat 
flesh and drink wine and indulge in the orgies of the left-handed sect. 
Departing from the original idea of the female being only the personified 
energy of the male, slie is maile l^rself the entire manifestation and, as 
we shall see in the case of Durga, receives personal worship, to which 
that of the corresponding male deity is almost always subordinate. The 
S'aktas arc divided into t wo great classes, both of which are repi'csented 
in these districts, the Dakshinacharis and Viimacharis. The first comprise 
those who follow tlic right hand or oj)en%i tliodo.v ritual of the Purinas 
in their worship of S'akti, Avhilst the latter or left-hand branch adopt a 
secret ceremonial which tliey do not care openly to avow. The distinc- 
tion between the two classes is not so apparent in the mass of the S'aktos 

* The chief authorities for the Linj?»iyat system are : — 

The Basaya-Por^pa of tho Liiigayats translated by the Kov. G. Wiirth, J. B. B. 
E. A. S., VIII., 63. 

• Tho Ghanna-Bdsava Pnraua translated by the samo. 77>>d. 

Tho creeds, enstoms and literature of tho Jangamas, by C. P. Brown, M. J. L. S. 

XI. 14f3 : J. R. A. S., V n, s. 141. 

Tho Bdsaya-Purdna, tho principal book of tho Jdngamas, by the samo. Ihid.^ 

XII. 193. 

On tho Gosains by J- Worden, M. J. L. S. XIV. 67. 

Castes of Malabar. Ihid.^ 1878, p. 172. 
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here as amongst the extreme of either class. The more respectable and 
intelligent, whatever their practice in secret may be, never profess in 
public any attachment to the grosser ceremonial of the left-hand S'&ktas, 
and it is only fair to say that they generally reprobate it as opposed to 
the spii'it of the more orthodox writings. As a rule, the worshipper 
simply offers up a prayer and on great occasions presents one, two, five 
or eight kids, which are slaughtered and afterwards form the consecrated 
food of whicli all may partake. The left-hand ritual is more common in 
Garhwdl, where there are some sixty-five temples dedicated to Nagaraja 
and Bhairava and some sixty dedicated to Bhairava alone, whilst there 
ai*e not twenty temples to these forms in Kumaon. Nagaraja is supposed 
to represent Vishnu, and Bhairava is held to be a form of S'iva, and these 
with their personified energies are considered present in each of these 
temples, though in the actual ceremony the worship is chiefly directed to 
the female form of S'iva’s S'akti. In all the rites, the use of some or all 
the elements of the five-fold mahdra, viz., matsya (fish), mdtnsa (flesli), 
madya (wine), inaithuud (women) and mudrd (certain mystical gesti- 
culations), are prescribed. Each step in the service is accompanied by 
its appropriate mantra in imitation of those used with the five-fold offer- 
ings of the regular services. In the great service of the Srt Chakra or 
Furndhhisheka,* the ritual, as laid down in the Dai^akanna, places the 
worshippers, male and female, in a circle around the ofliciating priest as 
representatives of the Bhairavas and Bhairavis. The priest then brings 
in a naked woman, to whom offerings aio made as the living representa- 
tive of S'akti, and the ceremony ends in orgies which may be better 
imagined than dcscril)cd. It is not therefore astonishing that temple 
priests arc, as a rule, regarded as a degraded, impure class, cloaking 
debauchery and the indulgence in wine, women and flesh under the name 
of religion. Garhwal is more frequented by pilgrims and wandering reli- 
gious mendicants, and this is given as a reason for the more frequent 
public exhibition of their ceremonies there. In Kumaon the custom 
exists, but it is generally observed in secret, and none but the initiated 
are admitted even to the public ceremonies. *x^he Tantras prescribe for 
the private ceremony that a worshipper may take ; — “ a dancing-girl, a 
prostitute, a female devotee, a washerwoman or a barber’s wife,” and 
seating her before him naked, go through the various rites and partake 
with her of the five-fold makdra. 

Sacrifices . — The halt-ddna or oblation when offered by Vaishpavas 
consists of curds, grain, fruits and flowers, but when offered by the S^aiva 
S ^ktas here usually assumes the form of living victims, the young of 

• See for further details Wilson, I., 268, and Ward, III, 194, ed. 1822 j the de- 
seriptioiiB there given fairly represent the practice in the hiUs. 
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buffaloes or more generally of goats. At Porbagiri in Tallades, H4t in^ 
Gangoli and Bpanchula Eot in Eatydr, the consort of S'iva, in her most 
terrible form, has attained an unenviable notoriety as having been in 
former times appeased by human sacrifices. In the neighbouring country 
of ISTeptl,'!^ it is recorded that the custom of offering human sacrifices to 
BachhU Devi, another form of Kdli, was introduced by Slva-deva-varmai 
and that when one of his successors, Yisva-deva-varma, cpnsidered it a 
piece of great cruelty and desired to abolish it Nara-^iva made a great 
noise. Whereupon the Raja went to see what was the matter and the 
Nara-tiva came to seize him. The Raja, being pleased at this, gave him 
a large jdgtr which remains to the present day.” In Bhavabhiiti’s charm, 
ing drama of Malati and Madhava we have an account of the attempt 
made by Aghoraghanta to offer Malati as a sacrifico to Ghamuuda Devi 
when she is rescued by Madhava.f In the collection of legends known 
as the E^tha-sarit-sagara frequent mention is made of the sacrifice of 
human victims by the barbarous tribes inhabiting the forests and mountains 
and we know that up to tho present day the practice has existed amongst 
the wild tribes in Khondistan. In the Da^ Kuinara Gharitra, also, we 
are told of Praharavarma, Raja of Mitliila, being attacked by the S'avaras 
and losing two of his children who were about to bo offered by the bar- 
barians to Ghandi Devi when they were fortunately rescued by a Brdh- 
man. The Kalika Purana, too, gives minute directions for tho offering 
of a human being to Kali, whom, it is said, his blood satisfies for a thou- 
sand years. Both at Puimagiri and Hat a connection and oneness with 
the groat Kali of Galcutta is asserted and cocoanuts are much esteemed 
as a subsidiary oblation. In the latter place the sacrificial weapon used 
in the human sacrifices is still preserved.! 

Molt . — Tho Holi commences on the eighth or ninth and ends on the 
last day of Phalgun Sudt, locally known as tho chharari day. Some de- 
rive the name Holi from the demon Holika, wlio is one with Putana ; but 
the Bhavishyottara Purana^ which has a whole section devoted to this 
festival, gives a different account wliich may be thus briefly summarised : 
— In the time of Yuddhishthira there was a Raja named Raghu who 
governed so wisely that his people w'ere always happy, until one day the 
Bdkshasi Dundhd came and troubled them and their children. They 

* Wright's Nepal, 126, 130 : Sivadeva lived about the tenth century. 

f Wilson, XII, 58. 

! Those who are desirous of investigating the subject of linman saorifioes fur- 
ther are referred to Wilson's works, I, 264 ; II, 247 ; III, 353 : lY., 143 ; Max Mailer’s 
History of ancient Sanskrit Literature, 408 : Muir's Sanskrit Texts, I., 855 : II., 184 ; 
IV., 288 : WheeWs History of India, I, 408 : Wilson's India, 68, and Oolebrooke's 

Sssays 84. 
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prayed the Raja to aid them and ho consulted the Muni Ndrada, who 
directed them to go forth in full confidence on the last day of the light 
half of Plialguu and laugh, sport and rejoice. Then they should set up a 
Iwntire and circumambulate it according to rule, then every one should 
“ utter without fear whatever comes into his mind. In various ways and 
in their own speech let them freely indulge their tongues and sing and 
sing again a thousand times wliatevor songs they will. Appalled by 
those vociferations, by the oblations to fire and by the laughter of the 
children,” the Rakshasi was to be destroyed. “ Inasmuch as the oblation 
of fire (Jioma) offered by the Brahmans upon this day effaces sin and 
confers peace upon the world {loka)^ therefore shall the day be called 
hoUhi." The Kumaonis take full advantage of the license thus afforded 
and under the influence of bhang proceed from village to village singing 
obscene songs and telling stones. The red-powder or gitldl which is 
used ill the sports during the festival is made from the flowers of the 
rhododendron. Although preparations commence on the eighth or ninth, 
the real festival does not begin until the eleventh, known as the chirhan- 
ilan day, or amanlaki eJeadasL On this day, people take two small pieces 
of cloth from each house, one white and the other coloured, and after 
offering them before the S akti of Bhairava make use of them thus ; — A. 
pole is taken and split at the top so as to admit of two sticks being placed 
tmnsversely at right angles to each other and from these the pieces of 
cotton arc suspended. The pole is then planted on a level piece of 
ground, and the people, singing the Holi songs in honour of Kanhaiya 
and his Gopis, circumambulate the pole and bum it on the last day. This 
ceremony is observed by the castes who assume connection with the 
plains castes, but the lower class of Kha^iyas, whore they observe the 
festival, simply set up the triangular standard crowned by an iron tri- 
dent, the special emblem of Pasupati, which they also use at niarriago 
ceremonies. The Iloli is chiefly observed in the lower paffis and is un- 
known in the upper hills. The Tiled holi takes place two days after the 
chharari or last day of the Holi, when thankofferings are made, accord- 
ing to ability, on account of the birth of a child, a marriage or any other 
good fortune. The expenses of these festivals are usually met by a cess 
on each house which is presented to the officiating Br^man for his 
services, and he, in return, gives to each person the tilalc or frontal mark, 
made from a compound of turmeric. The practice of the orthodox and 
educated in no way differs from that current in the plains. The HoU is 
clearly atiother of those non-Brahmanical ceremonies connected with 
the montane PaiSupata cult which have survived to the present day. 

Festivals regulated by the solar ca2eadar.— Each sankrdnta or the 
paesage of the sun from one constellation into another is marked by festi* 
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vals. Most of the Bhairava temples in Garhwil and even snch as 
Narmade^wara, Vyiddha Eed4ra and Nardya^a have special assemblies on 
every sankrdnta throughout the year, whilst others hold special services 
only on particular sanhrdntas^ such as the Bikh, Mekh and Makar. 
Generally the festivals of the village deities as well as all civil duties 
and engagements are regulated by the calendar for the solar year. 

Mm sanlcrdnta , — The Mm or Ghait sankrdnta is not generally 
observed ; but on the following day, girls under nine years of age and boys 
who have not yet been invested with the sacrificial thread (janeo) visit 
their relations, to whom they offer flowers and smear rice coloured with 
turmeric (Jialdu) on the threshhold of their doors : hence the name Sal~ 
duwd sankrdnta. In return, the children receive food and clothing. The 
low castes Hurkiya and Dholi, the dancers and musicians of the hills, 
also, go about from village to vilLigc during the whole of this month 
singing and dancing and receive in return presents of clothes, food and 
money. 

Bikh sankrmifa . — The Mckli or Uaimkh sankrdnta is also called the 
Vishapadi, Blklipadi, Vijoti, Vikhoti or Bikk sankrduta. On this day, an 
iron rod is heated and applied to the navels of children in order to drive 
out the poison (bikh) caused by windy colic and hence the local name 
Bikh sankrdnta. It is a great day of rejoicing for both S'aivas and Vaish- 
jnavas and fairs arc held at the shrines of Uma at Karnaprayag, Site4wara 
in Kota, Tunganiitha, lliuli'anatha, Gauri, Jwalapa, Kali, Chandika, '&c., as 
well as at Badniiiith, Vishnupmyag, Dhyanbadri and the temples of Nara- 
ya^a and Rama. J^Iost of the mom important temples have special services 
on the Bikh and Makar sankrantas. The latter represents the old compu- 
tation by which the entrance of the sun into the sign of Capricorn was 
considered the commencement of the new year and the former the new 
system by which the entrance of the sun into the sign Mesha or Aries 
begins the new year : hence both days are held sacred throughout both 
districts. I have not noticed that any special festival is held on the 
BrM or Jeth sankrdnta or on the Milhmi or Asarh sankrdnta except one, 
on the latter date, at the Kailas hill above Bhini Tal, though, as already 
noted, there are numerous temples where services are hold on every san^ 
krdnta throughout the year. 

Kark sankrdnta. Bagwalt . — The Kark sankrdnta is known also as the 
Harela, Uariydlo or Harydo sankrdnta from the following custom : — On 
the 24th Asdyh, the cultivators sow barley, maize, pulse (gahat) or mus- 
tard (lai) in a basket of earth and on tlie last day of the month, they 
place amidst the now sprouts small clay images of Mahadeva and Pdrvatf 
and worship them in remembrance of the marriage of those deities. On 
the following day or the Kark sankrdnta, they cut down the green stems 
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and wear them in their head-dress and hence the name Harela. The 
Nark sankrdnta was the great day of the bagwdU or stone-throwing festival 
for Chamdyol in Patti Onmdes, Bdmgdr in Patti Bamgdr, at the Ndrayani 
temple in Siloti and at Bhim Tal in Ohhakhata. It was also held at Debi 
Dhdra on the fall moon of S'ann, at Champdwat, Patud in Sdi and Siydl 
De Pokhar in Dwara on Bhayya duj or Karttik Sadi 2nd. The hagwdli 
was known as the siti in Nepdl* and is said to have been established there 
at a very early period by Raja Gunakama Deva, who received in a dream 
a command to that effect from Sri Skandaswarni, the god of war. He ap- 
pears to have revived the custom of the hildtari game which was intro- 
duced by Bhuktamana, the founder of the Gwala dymisty, as a portion of 
the games held in the S'leshmaiitak forest, sacred to the Pasupati form of 
S'iva. Guiniakama drew up strict rules for tlie conduct of the fray which 
were at first carried out with the greatest rigour, and the prisoners captured 
on either side were offered as sacrifices to Devi. The game was played 
from Jeth to Siti-shaslgi, and though the murder of the prisoners soon fell 
into abeyance, many grievous accidents occuiTed until at length the cus- 
tom was abolished by Sir Jung Bahadur on account of Mr. Colvin, the 
Resident, having been struck by a stone whilst looking on. In these 
districts it was the custom for several villages to unite and defend the 
passage across a river against a similar forae from the other side. As the 
hill-men are good slingers in Junes occurred and even fatal accidents, so 
that the custom was prohibited, and now the combatants amuse them- 
selves merely by pelting stones at some boulder or conspicuous tree. 
In Juh^, the Bho^iyas offer a goat, a pig, a buffalo, a cock and a 
pumpkinf which they call pancha halt to the village god, on the kark 
sankrdnta. The day is given up to feasting and drinking spirits and 
towards evening they take a dog and make him drunk with spirits and 
bhang or hemp, and having fed him with sweetmeats, lead him round the 
village and let him loose. They then chase and kill him with sticks and 
stones and believe that by so doing no disease or misfortune will visit the 
village during the year. The festivals on this dr j at Bale^war in Gh&r4]» 
and at Dhemdth in Sui Bisang, are attended by all the neighbouring 
villagers. 

Bkado sankrdnta. — The 8imha or Bhddo sankrdnta is also locally 
knowm as the Ghi or Qhyushgydn sankrdnta^ because on this day even the 
poorest classes eat ghi or clarified butter, and has the name Walgiya 
because curds and vegetables are then offered by all persons to those in 
authority over them. There is a fair on fchia day at the temple of Vwsh- 
9 avi Devi at Naikuni in Seti. 

r 

• Wright, 108, 166. 

t Kwmila or fitka, Cnonrbita pepo (Binb.). 
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Kanyd sanhrdnta. — The Ranyd or Asoj Bomhrdnta is also locally known 
as the Khataruwd sanhrdnta from the people gathering hay and fael on 
this day. From a portion of these firstfrnits after the rains a bonfire is 
made into which the children throw ctLcnmbers and flowers and ma ke 
money by singing and dancing. . The following story is told in explana* 
tion of this custom : — “ In former days one of the Ghand 114 jas sent a 
force to invade Garhwal and gave strict injunctions to his general to 
convey speedily the news of any victory that should be gained. The 
general told the Baja that when he saw the hills around blazing with 
bonfires he might know that Garhwal had been conquered, and for this 
purpose heaps of fuel were collected on all the higher peaks along the 
line of march and placed under charge of guards. The object of the 
expedition was attained on the Kanyd sanhrdnta and the fuel was fired 
and peak answered peak until in a few hours a bonfire was blazing on 
every hill from Garhwal to Almora. The Baja was so pleased at the 
success of his troops and the rapidity with which the news of the victory 
was communicated that he gave orders to continue the custom on each 
anniversary.** Hence this custom has been observed ever since in 

Kumaon, but not in Garhwal. 

Makar sanhrdnta, — The Makar or Mdgli sanhrdnta is also known as 
the Ohugufiydf Fhul, and JJttardyini or Uttaraini sanhrdnta. The name 
• Ohuguflyd' is given from the small images of flour baked in sesamum 
oil or ghi and made to resemble birds which are strung as necklaces and 
placed around the necks of children on tliis day. On the morrow or the 
second day of Magh the childreh call the crows and other birds and feed 
them with the necklaces and eat a portion themselves. The name ‘ PhuV 
sanhrdnta is derived from the custom of placing flowers, especially those 
of the rhododendron, at the tlireslihold of friends and relations who, in 
return, give presents of rice and grain. The name ‘ UttardyinV is derived 
from its being the beginning of the winter solstice according to the Hin- 
dfi system and, as with us, commences with the entry of the sun into the 
sign Capricorn. The name ‘ Mahara ’ is the Hindi! equivalent for the 
constellation corresponding to Capricorn and is represented by a figure 
half fish and half goat. The whole of Magh is specially devoted to the 
worship of Vishnu and the sun, and according to the Padma-Purd^a 
bathing during this month is particularly efficacious. The great com- 
mercial fairs at BdgeSwar and Thai Bale^war are held on this day. 
Amongst the Sikhs, the Makar sanhrdnta is the occasion of a fair at 
Bikhikeii on the Ganges connected with the Dehra establishment. 

Conclusion, — The general result of our brief survey of the religious 
festivals observed in Kumaon and Garhw41 shows that even at the present 
day^ they are in no sense of Brdhm^lcal origin. Excluding those deadly 
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borrowe<l from tlic plains and followed almost entirely only by the educated 
* and wealthier classes, the really popular festivals are those held at the two 
harvests, those in honour of the Nagas at the Jeth4Da^hra and N4ga- 
panchami, the great S'aiva S'akti observances on the Chait and Asoj 
navardtris Vindi the festivals in honour of Bliaimvix, Ni&gardja, and the rural 
deities Goial, Ghantakarna, &c. Tlie sacrifice of kids is a part of almost 
all the ceremonies on these occasions, young male bufTaloes are also offer- 
ed, and in foniier times huniau sacrifices were not uncommon at the tem- 
ples of the dark form of the consort of S'iva. All these facts mark the 
non-Brdhmanical origin of the existing form of worship. The Kha^iyas 
of Kuniaon possess many traits in common witli the Dasyiis of the Vedas, 
pnictically they have no Vedas, they perform no Vaidik ceremony and 
their sacrifices are not in accordance with any Vaidik ritual, their caste 
observances sjnd rules as to eating and drinking are not on the same strict 
lines as those observed by the Hindus of the })luins, and it was these dis- 
tinctions that placed them fifteen hniidrecl* yenrs ago outside the ]ialc of 
the twice-born, and which even under more libei-al influences now out- 
enstes them. 

jbomestic rittmh — Wo shall now consider the domestic ritual in use in 
Knmaon, premising that it is followed as a rule only by the educated and 
orthodox, and that its use has not yet ])ermeate(l the masses, nor arc its 
rules, except in a very abbreviated form, understood by many of them. 
The ritual for temple use has boon compiled by a class for their own 
purpo.ses and usually with the object of .setting fortJi the prefej’ontial cult 
of some particular deity or of inculcating tlie tenets of some [larticular 
sect, and although the general outline of the ceremony is the same in all, 
tlie details vary considerably. The village-deities hav'c no formal ritual 
committed to writing and in geneml use, so that the ceremony Ls a mea- 
gre imitation of that in use in the orthodox temides and varies with the 
celebrjint. The auilioidzcd doimistic ritual in use in Kimiaon fairly re- 
presents the ceremonial observed by those who consider themselves one 
in faith with the oHhodox Hindus of the plii ins. ^Jt will show no great 
divergence in ordinary eeremonios from tlu' procedure observed in the 
plains, for whicli, however, 1 have not been able to procure an authority 
that could be relied upon. The workf consulted is the Dasa-kamiddi 

* Miiir’a Saii.sk. Texts. II, 412, 482. 

t The copy used by mo contains the preparatory ocromonioa (pp, 1-28) ; those 
held on the birth of a son (pp. 29-Gl) ; those on his assuming the^’ciacrificial thread 
(pp. 69-132), and those on marriage (pp. 160-20o), besidoH other services for special 
occasions. This work has since been lithographed. I have not considered it necessary 
to give many of the mantras at full length for any one can verify tliCm by asking any 
lateUigent Ur&hman for them and giving tho catchwords recorded here. It may bo 
well to notice that the Sanskrit employed is sometimes barbarous in the extreme 
dog Lato)> but 1 give it faithfully. 
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gpaddhati, or * Manual of the ten rites, &c./ which is held in great , esteem 
in this portion of the Himalaya. It gives the ritual to be observed on* 
•every occasion from the conception . of the native until his marriage* 
Each ceremony has certain preparatory services common to all, and which 
•occupy the first ten chapters of the Manual, viz. : — (1), Svastuvdehosna ; 
(2)^ Ganesa-pujd; (3), Mdtri-pujd; (4t)^ Ndndt-srdMha ; (5), 
vdchana; (6), Kalasa-sthdpana ; (7), Bahshd-vidhdna ; (8), Ohfi» 
tcbchchhdyd ; Kusa--kandihd ; and (10), Kusa-kandikopayogisangraha. 
In practice, however, the ceremony is shortened by the omission of several 
of these services and, as a rule, the second, third and fourth chapters 
with the sixth and seventh are alone read. Witli regard to these and 
all other observances their length and character would seem to depend 
on the means and inclination of the person who causes the ceremony 'to 
be perfoimed. The poor man obtains a very shortened service for his 
few coins, whilst the wealthy can command the entire ritual and the 
services of numerous and skilled celebrants. The ricli can afford to keep 
Brahmans in their employment who vicariously peiform for them all the 
intricate and tedious ceremonies prescribed by the ritual and at once 
relieve their masters fi’oin a disagreeable duty and ensure for them the 
fruits of a devout life. It will be seen, however, that tlie earlier chap* 
^ers form a necessary part of the ritual of every important ceremony and 
are repeated numbers of times at different stages. They arc refen-ed 
to hereafter as the ‘ prepamtory ceremonies ’ and are closed witha 
pa or dedication to tlio particular object in view at the time, so that 
the merit acquired by perfonni^ them may aid in the attainment of the 
object aimed at. 

Daily prayers. — Before commencing an account of the ceremonies 
proper to particular objects and seasons it wdll be convenient to refer here 
to those known as nifya karma or obligatory, to be observed «at mom, noou 
and eve. The necessities of every-ilay life, however, contrive that one 
recital before taking food, either in the morning or in the evening, shall 
be considered sufficient, and we shall now describe the morning service, 
which with a few slight changes serves for all. It need hardly be said 
that these are unknown to tho ordinary Khasiya population, except here 
and there in a very diluted form. The usual morning routine is first 
gone through by drawing up the sacrificial thread and placing it on the 
left ear before retiring, next w^aahing the teeth, bathing and applying the 
frontal marks«vith powdered sandal, or red sandars and rice. 

Achaniana. — The sandhyd or office of domestic worship then oom-* 
mences and is opened by placing somo water in the hollow of the right-* 
hand from which a sup is taken (achainana) wliilst mentally repeating 
the mantra : — ‘ Ovt, to the Eig-veda, hail a second is then takeu with 
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the words : — ‘ Owi, to the Fajur-veda, liail :* and a third with the words : 
— ‘ Owi, to the Sama-veda, hail.’ A fourth is then taken whilst repeating 
the formula : — ‘ 0;//, to the Atharva-veda, hail,’ and is rejected immediate- 
ly on completing the invocation. The chofi or tuft of liair left on the 
top of the head is then laid hold of whilst the following mantra is men- 
tally repeated : — ‘ Invoking the thoiisjind names of Bnilima, the hundred 
names of the top-knot, the thousand names of Vishnu I tie my top-knot.’ 
The mouth is then cleansed by passing the thumb of the right hand over 
the moustache to each side from tlie parting. 

Sjmr^a . — Then follows the sprinkling {iwJriya spar so) of the mouth, 
nostrils, eyes, ears, navel, breast, throat, head, arms and palms and back 
of the hands with water and tlie salutation ‘ Om ’ pei-fixed to tJie name 
of each member* and mental pniyer for its health and sti'cngth. 

Ahhisheka. — ^Thc worshipper then touches the ground with the third 
finger of his right-hand whilst repeating the mantra : — “ O thou, W'ho 
hast made this earth and *all it contains and [irotectest all by thy power, 
make me pure.” Water is next taken in the hand whilst he mentally 
recites the mantm ; May any evil or trouble whicli is due to me this 
day be by thy power prevented.” This is folltiwed by the first ahhisheka 
or aspersion in which wiiter is taken in the left hand and sprinkled with 
the right hand over eacli member as befoi’e with the jmrilicatory mantra : 
— “ 0//1 6 /iw, protect my head ; om hhvvah^ protect my eyes; om svah^ 
protect my throat ; om mahah, protect my breast ; ow jnriah, protect my 
navel ; o;/i tapah^ protect my feet ; om safyam, protect my head ; om 
khatpy Brahma protect me everywhere.’’. This is known as the purvaka* 
mdrjjayia-mantra. Most of us have seen the natives of India at their 
devotions and have doubtless wondered wliat their meditations were and 
what the curious movements of the hands and muttered words intended. 
I am not aware that these have ever been the subject of inquiiy, or tliat 
they have ever been recorded and explained in any European language, 
and now give the prdndydmu and its prefaces after a lengthened practice 
of them by myself. 

Prdtjtdydma . — The prdndydma occurs both in the fiily prayers and in 
the short private devotions performed in temples and is always prefaced 
by the anga-nydsa and kara-nydsa. Those consist of sepamto sots of saluta- 
tions to the seven memhei’s of the body {ainja) and to the seven members 
of the hand (kara)y each of which is accompanied by a mystical mantra in 
which the deities of one of the seven worlds is saluted in order that they 
may come and take up their abode for the time in the member of the 

• Om vdky vdk ; Om pranah, jyrdnah ; Om chakshv, chdkshu ; Om iro- 

; Om ndhhilk ; Om hfidaynts . ; Om kanthntn ; Om nira ^ ; Om hdhubhydip ; 

Ojgrharabala’karaprishihe. 
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worshipper dedicated to them. This formula will be better understood 
from the following table : — 

Tho seren l^anskrit Hindi Members of the Members of the 

spheres of the namos. equivalents. hand. body. 

1. Earth Bhur-loka .. Elm \ThumhCangu8hfaJ Chest (hridaya). 

2. Sky Bhuvar-loka... Bhuvar Fore-finger tar Head (iiras), 

jan{), 

8. Planets Svar-loka . . . Svab Second ditto] Scalp-lock (H* 

(tnaahyama). kha). 

4. Saints Maharloka .. Maliah Third ditto (and- Throat (ka^fka). 

mika). 

6. Sour of Jano-loka ... Jana Fourth ditto (ka- Eye (netra), 

Bralimd. ni!ih(iha). 

6. Penancu... Taiio-loka ... Tapas jPalin (l;aratala) Navel (ndbki). 

7. Truth ... Satya-loka . .Satyam ,Back of tho hand Back (p///i). 

i (karapritthia). 

The kara-nydsa is first performed and is made by holding the nose 
by the right hand and placing the first finger of the left hand inside and 
against the middle joint of the thumb and draAviiig it gently to the top 
of the thumb whilst repeating ineutnlly the mantra :* — Om hlmh^ an- 
ijiishtdUnjdm naniah. The second motion is made by drawing the thumb 
from tho tii*st joint of the forefinger to tlie top whilst repeating mentally 
the niantra : — Ilhuvah tarjanihhydm namah. The remaining motions are 
similar and for the second finger tlie mantra : — Svah mudhyamdhliyam 
namah is repeated ; for the third :—Tat .nirifar carrnyani andmlk&bhydm 
namah, and for Iht.* fourth : — Dliurgo dovasya dhimahi kanishthikdhhydm 
namah. Then the palms and backs of the hands arc touched wliilst tho 
luuiutra : — JJhiyo yo nah prachodaydt kuratala-karajirishfhdbhydm namah 
is repeated. 

Anya-nydsa . — The anya-nydm or mental assignment of the membei'S 
ofthc body to tlie ju-otection of the great inantnis is as foUows : — Om hliuh^ 
glory to tho heart; hhnuah, glory to the head ; .srd/w (hail) ; svah, to 
tho top knot, vashaf (here mcauing hail) ; tat saritur varenyam, to tho 
navel or tlie armour of the mantni.s, hum ; bharyo devasya dhunahi, to tho 

• Bhur, hhuvah, avah, arc the three uiy.stical words known as the Vydhriti nuin- 
tra and iiro untranslatonblo. Tho mantras hero given simply moan ‘ Om, glory to the 
thumb * : to tho first finger and to the second finger, <&o. Tho gdyatr^ verse is then 
brought in and divided into (.hroo portions as a preface to the salutation to the re- 
maining parts of tho hand. In full it is ‘ Tat savitur i^aret^yam hhargo devasya dhC 
mahi dhiyo yo nah jfurachodaydt and occurs in Rig-Veda, III., 62, 10. Prom being 
addressed to tho sun it is called Savitri and is personified as a goddess. Hero- 
alter wo shall see that other versos also are called gdyatri. In some cases both 
hands are usod and the nose is not held by the right hand. 
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eyes^^aushat ; dhiyo yo nah prachodaydt, to the vreapon of the mantras^ 
• phaf, pha(, phat accompanied by clapping the hands. Other gestioula-i 
tions are bringing the right hand around the head and clapping the bands 
three times which is supposed to punfy all beings ; also snapping the 
thumb against the two fore-fingers thrice with appropriate mantras which 
bring the deity into one’s self. 

The earth, air and sky are represented by the mystid syllables bhur^ 
hhiivah, svahy whilst these again are held by some to represent the old 
trinity Agni, India and*Surya, who even amongst the non-Brahmanical: 
tribes attained to considerable popularity. Again in the mystic word ‘ Om * 
we have according to some A. U. M., representing the initial letters of the 
names of Agni, Vanina (a form of Indra) and Miti*a (one with the sun) : 
others refer these letters to Bnihma, Vishnu and S'iva, who comprise the 
Tri-murti of advanced Brahmanism. A triad is also worshipped at the 
temple of Jagannatlia in Orissa, the actual forms of which represent the 
double cursive fonn of ‘ Om ’ as ordinarily ivritten in manuscript, and 
that this is the time meaning of the form which those unnecessarily 
hideous blocks assume 1 have little doubt. In a note to his translation 
of the Malati and Madhava of Bhavabhiiti, Professor Wilson* explains 
‘ Nydsa ’ as “ a form of gesticulation made witli a shoit and mystic prayer 
to the heart, the head, the crown of the head and the eye, as Om sirase 
namuhy ‘ Om ! salutation to the head * ; with the addition of the kavacha^ 
the armour or syllable phaf, and tlie natrOy the weapon or syllable hum. 
The entire ruantra, the prayer or incantation, is then ‘ Om sirasp. namah^ 
humy phat.'' These fornuila? were specially used by the sect of Yogis or 
Pasupatas, “ the oldest .sect probably now existing amongst the lliiiduB 
and with whose tenets and pmetiees Bliiivabhuti appeal’s to have been 
thoroughly acquainted.” Again Cimniiighamt in his Ladak gives the 
mantra addre.ssed to the Builhisattwas by the Buddhists of Tibet, taken 
from an actual Tj)jetan stereotype block, which ends with the lino : — 

‘ Om Vajra-krodha, lidyayn'oa, huluy hnluy him, j*hat. 

This important portion of ilie daily pniyer is therefore clearly deri-' 
vable from the non- Brahman ical worsliiji of deiti whicli wo shall show 
hereafter were probably of moiitauo origin and common alike to the 
S'aiva and Bauddha systems. 

If h yam. In the daily worship the angamydsa is usually followed by 
the dhydna or aghamarshatui or meditation in whicli with clasped hande 
and closed eyes the celebrant mentally recites and considers the verses 
commencing 0>/i j itam cha satyam chdhhiddhdt Ac. In Kumaon, the 
yrd^ydma ia occasionally further prefaced by a short address (ehhandai), 
• Works XII : 6, 11, 53, 
lip.386. 
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in the foim of a mantra to the personified * Om^ the Bi^hmarshis*! 
Yaidik metres and the Supreme Being ; — Water is taken from the recep-* 
tacle in the hand whilst the address is mentally recited, after which the 
Water is thrown away. The first motion of the jprdndyama is made by 
placing the fore^finger of the right-hand on the right nostril and exhaling 
with the other nostril whilst a mystical mantra* is mentally repeated. 
This occurs three times whilst exhaling and three times whilst inhaling. 

Ahhisheka . — A second dhhisheka or purificatory aspersion of the body 
generally takes place next with the mantra dpo hiahtd mayo hhtL* 
vak sndna urjjye^ Then water is taken in the hand and applied to 
the nose with the mantra : — Dnipaddd iva mnmuchdna sannasndto maldd 
iva hu putatn pavitrena vdhyam dpah iuddhantu me nasah. 

Anjali , — ^Next the anjali is performed in which water is taken in the 
hollow of both hands and whilst the //dya/ ri-mantra is slowly recited the 
water is poured through the fingers on the ground. The celebrant 
should stand with his face towards the east whilst the verse is chaunted 
and should repeat it three times. 

Upasthdna . — This is followed by the npasthdna or approaching the 
deity in worship in which the celebrant draws the fore-arms parallel to 
the body with the palms of tJie hands open and the thumbs on a level 
with the ears whilst the mantra is repeated : — Om mlvayantamasasy ^c. 

Next tlio head, navel, heart, top-knot and forehead are touched with 
appropriate mantras.f The sacrificial thread is then wound around the 
right-lmnd three times whilst tlio ydyairi is repeated either 8 or 10 or 28 
or 108 or 1,000 times aecordyig to the inclination of the worshiper. 
Water is again taken in the hand and if the ymjatri has been repeated a 
fixed number of times, tlie morning^s devotion ends with the formula 
Brahma svarupine hhnfpnh'ui prifo'sfu ; if at mid-day, with VisJinn, 
and if at evening w’ith Budra, whatever the number may be. WheT 0 
no account of the luinibor of times is kept the conclusion^ is : — “ O Lord,, 
the treasure of mercy, througli whoso compassionate goodness whatever is 
worthy in my devotions is accounted for righteousness, may the four 
objects of existence (religious merit, wealth, j>leasttre and final emanci-^ 
pation) be attained by me tliis day.’* Whilst these prayers are being 
repeated the water is allowed to trickle slowly on to the ground. The- 

• Om hhUh, om hhuvah, om om mahah^ om janah, om tapahy om satyats^, 
9avitur varei^yam hhargo devasya dMmahi dhiyo yo rtah prachodaydt apo jyoti rctgo 'mfi- 
brah'tna bhur bhuvah mmram. A mixture of the vydhriti and gdyatri mantraa with 
tome additions. 

t Agnir muJehe, brahmd hridaye, viah^uh dikhdydni, rudro laldte. 
t Be idvara daydnidhe bhavatkpipaydnena gapopdearuidi^karmand dkarmdHha^. 
kdtnamokehdndigk addhyimddhir bhaven no^. 
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sandhyd closes with the dandavat or salutation* * * § and the dehamana or 
’ rinsing of the mouth as in the beginning. 

Svasfi-vdehma. — The Svasti-vdehana is seldom read by any class in 
Kumaon. It opens with the dii’ection that the celebi-ant should at an 
auspicious moment bathe, put on clean clothes, affix the frontal mark 
and seated with his face towards the east in a properly prepared 
place, recite the invocation of blessiiigs.t The Gancia-ptijfd follows 
and is universally observed on all occasions as the pradhdna-anga or lead- 
ing section of every rite. The rubric directs that the celebi-ant should 
nse early on the morning of the ceremony and having bathed and put 
on clean clothes should, after pcrfomiing the tLiiya-kannaX, light a lamp 
and commence the worship of Ganesa, which should precede every 
other rite. 

(Tiinesfi-jmJd . — First adore Vishnu with the following verse : — 
“ Thou who art- clothed in white, moon-coloured, four armed, of plea- 
sing face, the remover of o])striu*tions, tlic bestower of good fortune and 
victory, what can oppose thee Janardaiia, of the colour of the lotus, who 
dwellest in the hcai ls of thy votaries.” Next follows tlie adoration 
of Gaiiesa with the verse : — “ () Vai'rafnnda, great- bodied, bright like 
a kror of suns, protect me from harm, O God, always in every 
work.” 

Argha-sfldjiana. — Then the ceremony known as a rffha-stMpan a or 
consecrating the o hikes place. Take some powdered sandal- wood 
and draw on the ground tlie tigure a triangle and ai’uund it a square 
and again a circle, then plaei* on them sandal, rice and flowers. Next 
place the aryha tilled with water in the middle and say : — “ In this water 
may the waters of the Ganga, .Janmmi, Godavaii, »Sara.svati, Narvaada, 
Sindhu and Kaveri be present.” Next put sandal, rice and flowci’S in 
the water of the aryha. Them set up a brazen vessel on which the 
image of the sun has been drawn (with sandal or red sandars) in the 
form of interlaced triangles, the apices of which will reiiroscnt his rays 
and a circle around thorn his form, and Iwdore jiresenting to it the water 
of the aryha with flowers recite mentally tin. dltydna-^xnmximW and in 


* The hanrls aro clasped in front of the breast whilst this mantra is repeated : 
Om namah samhhardya cha mayodbhardtja cha wumth iankardya cha namah Hvdya cha 
Uvatardya cha etc. 

+ The vdehana consists of Tuuncroos versos in praise of iho gods. 

J The aandhydy already noticed. 

§ A small cap usually tnado of brass. 

II Aruis^*mi^ankajeniahai^iSiai^kamaie, hhiiivarmkarair dadixdnoJ^ watuchdhita- 
tri7ustro ravir dkalpaiatdkulo vatdnnaJ^, 
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offering the water of the the mantra* in which the snn is invoked 
as the thonsand-rajed, full of bnghtness, lord of the world, Ac., and is 
aslml to accept the domestic aryha of his worshipper. Next sprinkle 
musilbd-seed, sesamnm and rice in order that no evil spirit may approach 
and interrupt the ceremony and use the 7)ianirat for 'keeping off demons 
goblins. Then crack the thumb and second finger together three times 
and behind the back in order that the goblins behind may be driven away. 
The earth should next be saluted and afterwards Vislinu with the verse : 
— ‘ 0 thou whose tlironc is the lotus, Ac.’ Fill the arglia once more and 
sprinkle all the materials for worship and go through the jordndyawia. 
Next take sesamnm, /r'?4.<a-grass, barley and water, and make the great 
dedication^ with the mantra ; — ‘ Om Vishnu, Vishnu, Vishnu, adoration 
to the supreme, the first etoriuil male,’ Ac., \vith the usual definition of 
place, time and person, viz,, in the island Jambu, the division Bharata, 
the country of the Aiyas, in this holy ])lace, the Himavat and hills, in 
the latter half of the life of Brahma, in the holy Vardha-^kalpa, at the 
end of the Krita, Treta and Dwapara Yitfjas, (J'r., giving the year, season, 
month, fortnight, day and liour of tlic ceremony, with the name of the 
person in whose behalf the ceremony is performed, his father and grand- 
father’s name, caste and family, and (he ceremony itself, with the prayer 
that the bciiclits to be dciived from its perfoniiance may be bestowed on 
him. 

Name of Ganpsa , — The worship of Ghiacsa now proceeds, each step 
in the ceremony being accompanied by an appro])riate mantra. First 
the •pifha or triangle is addrcsse(l with the mantra containing the names of 

• Uhi sunnja mhattrainh tt^j^n-dse jojatpatCf onukainpcu/a mam hhaktyd yrihatj^dr- 
ghant dicdknra. 

t Apakrdinaniu hhutdni pixdcltuhaarrato diiom mrre,dtdm nvirodkena hrahmdknrma~ 
saindrahhet pdkhandakdrino hhtdd hhumaii \jc chdniunkftluvjdh diviinkp sthitd ?/#» cha te 
naiyantu tiiedjnayd nirijar.hcJihatdni cha biUtdndm rnrtmn dadydt svavdmafuh. The 
following is ascil in Hciigal (Prof. Williams) for the sanu) purpose ; — “ Help mo, god- 
dess of Hpecch * : Am to tlie furchcod, Ain to the mouth. Im to the right eye, Im to 
the left eye, Um to the right oar, Utn to the loft ear, Im to the right chock, Im to the 
left chock, Em to the upper lij>, .litn to tlie lower lip, Otn to the upper teeth, to 

tho lower teeth, Tam, Thnm, Dam, Dhtnn, and Nam to the several ports of the left 
log, to tho right side, Pimm to tho left sale. Bum to the back, Jlfom to the 
stomach, Fr/^ to tho heart, Bam to tho right shoulders, Lam to the neck bone, 
Fat^ to tho left shoulders, Laijt from tho heart to tho right leg, Haiii from tho 
boort to the feft leg K$hain from the heart to tho mouth.” 

% Om viahi^u]^ vish^nl^ viahi^ul^ namah paramdtmane irlpurd^pu^mhotimndya 
0^ iataadatrapHthivydm jamhiidwipo hharatakhan^ dryydvartte pxii^yahshetre huiM- 
vatparvataikadeh bmhma^odwitlydpurdrddhe iriivetavdrdhakaipe kfitatretddwdpa- 
rdnte aaptnma vaivalmtamnnvantarv nahfdri^atiMme kaliyitga^ya prathamn€harayi9 
ahoahiyavaddnoMadhye, 
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Gane^ and of his mother : — Otn thou who art fierce (ttvrd), blazing 
' {jvdlini)^ Nandini, the giver of pleasure {hhogadd)^ Kdniariipd, Saty^ 
the terrible {ugrd), the bright {tejovati)^ thou who removest all obs(|K}les 
(vighnand^im), Oin thou who sittest on the lotus, I meditate oif thee, 
the one-toothed, elephant- heado<i, large-eared, four-armed, holder of the 
noose and goad, perfect Vindyaka.” 

Avdhana, — This is followed by the invitation (dvdkana) to Ga^e- 
^ to be present and take the place prepared for him with the mantra : 
— V'lnagaka 'namas te stu umdmalasaniwlbhava imdm mayd kritdm puj dm 
grihdna sura-sattama. — ‘ Glory to thee Vindyaka, bom of Uma, accept my 
worship, best of gods/ 

A Sana. — Next conies the dsana or throne to which the deity is in- 
vited with the mantra : — Kdndratna-samdyuktam muktdhdra-vihhushitam 
svarnasimhasanam chdrn prituartham prat igrihgaf ant. ‘Accept this golden 
throne, set with various gems and adorned with sti’ings of pearls all for 
love of thee/ 

Pddtja. — Next water for washing the feet (padga) is offered with the 
mantra: — Gaiirtpruja nnmas sanlcanipriga sarradd bhaktijd padyain 

mayd dattatn grihdna pranattipriya. — ‘ Glory to thee beloved of Gauri, 
ever beloved of Sankara, accept the water tlevoutly presented by me/ 
Arglia. — Next the argha with the inanlm : — V raiam addihja deveia 
gandhapnshpdkshatair yvtam grihdnurgham inayd dattatn surras iildhipra- 
dodbhava. — ‘ O lord of gods, who ari the bestower of all blessings, accept 
this argha furnished with sandal, flowci*s and rice, and given by me/ 

Sndna. — Then the fiblution (sndna),\yii\\ the mantra: — Sndnam pan^ 
chdmritair deva grihdna ganandyaka andthandtha sarvvajna girvdna pari-- 
pujita, am gandndm twd ganapati gvatn havdmahe priydndm iwd priyapati 
gvam havdmahe nidlnndm Iwd nidkipati gvnm havdmahe vaso mama dham 
ajdni garhhhadham d twam ajdmi garbbhadhatn. — ‘ O god, leader of the 
heavenly troops, protector of the defenceless, omniscient, thou that de- 
lightest in invocations, accept this ablution made with the five kinds of am- 
brosia.* Om tliou who art leader of the attendants of S'iva, thou who art 
lord of the beloved, lord of the treasures (of Kuvera), thou who art my 
treasure, I who am without wife and relations invoke thee the procreator/ 
Vastra. — Next sprinkle a little water with a spoon (dohaniani) on the 
image of Gane^ and proceed to clothe it (vastra) witli the mantra : 
•^S/aktavastra-yugam deva devdngasadriiaprahham^ hhaktyd dattafp gfi* 
hdnedatn lamhodara harapriya : — ‘ 0 God Lambodar, beloved of S'ivai 
accept this pair of scarlet garments, devoutly given.* 

Janeo. — Then the janeo (yajnopavita) or sacrificial thread is placed on 
the image with the maiitra — Edjatam hrahmasutram cha kdnehanasyoHiU 

* Milk, curds, butter, honoy and sugar. 
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riyakam^ grihd^ chdru sarwajna hhaktdndffi MdhiMyaka , — ‘ O ^ver of 
happiness to thy worshippers, do then who art omniscient, accept this* 
pleasing sacrificial thread woven with gold anil silver. 

Ocmdha . — Next sandal (gandha) with the mantra: — Qa/ndham karpura- 
samyuktatn divyam chandanam uttamamf vilepanam suraireshtha prityar- 
tham pratigrihyatdm , — best of gods, let this agreeable sandal mixed 
with camphor be accepted as an unguent for thy person, for the love I 
bear thee.’ 

Ahshata . — Next rice (aJcshat&h) with the mantra : — Akshatdn dlia^ 
valdn deoasuragamlharwapujita sarvvadcvanainaskdryya grihdna mad- 
anugrahdt . — ‘ Thou who art worshijjped by the gods, Gandliarvas and all 
the deities, accept my offering of white rice.’ 

Pushpa . — Next flowers ( pushpdni) with the mantra : — Sugandhi- 
ni supushpdni mdlatydiUui vai prabho maydnitdni pujdrtham p'lishpdni 
pratigriliyatdm . — ‘ O Lord, accept the sweet-smelling garlands and flowers 
brought by mo for thy worship.’ 

Dliupa , — Then incense {dhupa) with the mantra : — JDoAdngam guggu- 
lam dhupam sugandhim suntanoharam, JJnidanta namas tuhhyam dhupam me 
praiigrihyaidm . — ‘ Kail to thee, O son of Unia, accept from me this 
incense consisting of bdellium and ten (othei-) ingredients, fragrant and 
very pleasing.’ 

Dipa . — Then a lamp (dtpa) with the mantra : — Grihdna mangalam 
dipaw ghrilavnrii is(ima)n:iiamydipa)n jhdnapradam dvvarudrapriya namo's- 
tu ie , — ‘ Accept this lamp, sujiplicd with clarified butter, the bestower of 
knowledge, established in thy hopour, O beloved of the gods.* 

Naivedya . — Then sweetmeats (ttaivudyu) wdth the inantm : — Saguddn 
iaghritam-s-chiii'ca ^nodakau ghritopachitdn nalvedyam saplialam dattam 
grihyatdm vighnandsava . — ‘ O thou who removest difficulties accept these 
sweetmeats cooked in clarified butter.’ One of the sweetmeats should 
then be taken up and placed before the image of Ganc^a, who should 
also receive some article of value. Then repeat the /a- mantra, which 
consists of a monial recitation {japti) of the formula Om Ganesdya namah 
— ‘ Om^ g^ory to Ganesa.’ 

Pan, — Ne.\t (idmhula) is pixiscnted wdth the mantra : — Pugi- 

phalaeanidyuktam ndgavalUdalduvitam^ karpurddimmdy%iktam tdmbulam 
pratigrikyatihn,—^ May this pan with betel ami the loaves of the betel 
and spices be accepted.’ When presenting the sweetmeats which are 
usually ten in number (hence the name dasamodaka) the following 
formula is used ; — ‘ T (so and so) for this (so and so) purpose bestow on 
this Brahman for the sake of Gane^a these sweetmeats, rice, flowers 
and goods wdth this mantra : — Vighneda viprarupena gpihdipi daiamodakdn 
dak^i$dghfitatdm.hMagudayuktdn wameshfada , — ‘ 0 Vighne^a (obstacle- 
lord), in Brihman form, accept these ten sweetmeats with the gifts, 

■ K 
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claiiiied butter and jidn^ and grant my desire/ In reply the celebrant 
'accepts the gift on the part of Ganc^ and says : — JDdtd vighneharo devo 
grihita sarcrnrighnardftaimlat idam mayddattaf/t paripur^tn tad astu me ', 

rrarthnna , — JSext follows the prayer {prarthana) : — Vindyaka na- 
inas tublyam safatam modakapriya avighnain ku-ni me deva sarvakdryyeshu 
sarvvadd . — ‘ Glory to thee Vinayaka, fond of sweetmeats, always protect 
me from difficulties everywhere.* 

Durva . — This is followed by an offering of a stalk of dvb grass with 
the mantra : — Om tjanddhipa nauias te'stii om nmdyntra namas te^stu om 
aghandmna namas te'stii om vindyaka yiamas te'sl u ovt isapntra namas te'stu 
oin sarvasiddh ipraddyaka namas testu om ekadanta namas te^stu om ib}ia~ 
vaktra namas te'stit om mushakavdhana namas U^'stu um knmdragnro 
tubhyain namo'stn om cliaturfhisa namo'stn team kdnddt kdnddt prarohanti 
par usah par asas pari eva no durre pratnnu sahasrvna satena cha. ^ Om, 
glory to the lord of the heavenly hosts, the son of Uma, the remover of 
obstacles, Vinayaka, the son of Isa, the bestower of happiness, the one- 
toothed, ^with an elephant’s head, having a rat as his vehicle, the 
preceptor of Skanda, the loi'd of the fourth day, to thee rise our hymns 
from these stalks of dub budding at every knot with hundi'cds and 
thousands of shoots.’ ^ 

Ntrdjana. — JN^ext follows the n/rdjana or waving of a lamp before 
the image, which is accompanied by tlie following mantra : — Antastejo 
hahisteja ckikritydmitaprabliara drdttrikam idam deva grihdna mad*ami* 
grahdt, Om agnir jyotirjyotir agnih svdhd snryijit jyotir jyotik sdryyah 
svdhd agnir v arc hclw jyotir varchchah svdhd sunjyovarchcho jyotir varvhchoh 
svdhd sunjyo jyotir jyotih svdhd . — ‘ O god accept from favour to me this 
Ceremony of waving the light (drdlrika) before thee who art light, hail 
to Agiii who is light, to the Sun who is ligiit.’ 

Vvshpdnjali . — Then follows the offering of flowers in the hollow of 
both hands {imshpdnjaii) w’iththe mvixvtra Sum akha^ chaikadantas cha 
kupilo gajukarnakah lambodnra.4 cha vikato vighnnndso vindyakahdhumra- 
ketur ganddhynksho bhdlachandro gnjdnanah. This verse gives twelve 
names* of Ganesa, and it is ])romised that w’hr'|ver reads them or even 
hears them read wlien commencing to study or in making the prepara- 
tions for a wedding, in coming in or going out, in war or in trouble will 
never meet wdth any obstacle that he cannot overcome. As the axe is 
to the jung]e-creej)er so this verse containing the names of Ga^esha is 
to all ohstaclcs and difficulties. 

a The usual names areSumukha (beaulifiil-faced), Ekadanta (one^toothod), Kapila 
Irod and yellow complexion), GHjakarnaka (elephant-eared) Lamboi^ara (corpulent), 
Yaikfita (misshapen), Vighnana^ (deliverer from difficulties), Vindyaka (ltader),Phnm- 
ra-keln (smoke-bannered), Blialachandra (better moon), Gaj&xiaiia (elephani-visaged), 
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Bahshind-sanJcaljpa, — ^Next comes the gift of money as an hoaor- 
arittm to the celebrant with the formula as in the first and the ' 

usual definition of place, time, name, caste, <fec., of the person who causes 
the ceremony to bo performed and that it is for the sake of Gaoefa. 
The celebrant in return on the part of Gai.iesa, asperses his client and 
places flowera, rice, <fec., on his head, concluding with the mantra : — Owl 
gandntim tvd yanapati yvam havdmahe priydndm tvd priyapati gvam 
havdmahe^ &c., as before. The Khasiya very considerably abridges these 
observances but he knows Gane^a (the Gana}>ati of the Dakhin) and rever- 
ences him and Gancsa is clearly a non- Braliiiiai deal deity and is honoured 
as a follower of S'iva by the Pasnpatas from a very early period. 

Mdtri-pujd. — The ritual for the Matri-yuja coines into use after the 
service for Gaiiesa and usually foj’uis a part of the preface to any other 
ceremony. The celebrant takes a plank and cleans it with lice-fiour and 
then draws sixteen figures representing the Mdtris and to the right of 
them a figure of Ganesa. TJion in tlie ujjper right-ljaiid corner the 
sun is represented as in the Ganesii-y^w/a and in tlie upper left-hand 
corner the moon by a number of lines intersecting a cential point and 
having their extremities connected by a series of semi-circles. The 
celebrant then makes a brush from five or six stalks of (/«t-grass and 

Gii^iadwa (lord of the hosts). The follow iiij* is u rouj^h traiisUiuon of the 

addross “ 

1. Whosoever shall worship theo under these twelve uiiiiies and even whoso- 

ever shall attend and hear them rea*! shall certainly prosper in this world. 

2. Whosoever shall repeat theaestwelve iiuiiius on the day of marriage or on the 

birth of a child, or on proceeding on a journey or on going to battle or in 
sickness or ou eiiteriug a new house or business shall be freed from the 
elTects of evil. 

3. O V^akratunda, O Muhukaya, rosplendent like a thousand suns, prosper my 

work always, cverywliere. 

4. O thou of the great body and short in stature, w'ho.se head is like that of 

an elephant. Thy breath like nectar attracts the insects hovering in the 
ether to thy lips. Thou art able with one blow of thy tusk to destroy the 
enemies of thy suppliants. Thou that art the adopted sun of Devi hast 
Vermillion on thy brow and art ever liberal. Thou art such, 1) Ganci^, 
that 1 bow to thee, the beautiful one of a yellow complexiun and three- 
eyed. 

6. Presonting this lamp 1 wave it before thee. Thou, () LamlsKlara, who art the 
ruler of the universe, the adopted son of Parvati, aid mo. 

6. All men worship thoo and adore thy feet ; thou that livest on sweets, and 

art borne on a rat and whose abode is magnificent, aid me. 

7. Thou that bestoweth wealth and occomplisheth the desires of thy worship- 

pers, aid me. 

a. Thou wieldost the trident and host ever been merciful to me. Host assuivcUy 
all who worship theo shall obtain every happiness. 
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dipping it in cow-dung touches each of the figures which represent the 
'Mdtris. Then the arghd-stluSpana^ p'rdndydma and sankalpa as in the 
preceding ceremony are gone through with the formula as to place, time, 
caste of celebrant and object, Ac., of tho ceremony which is addressed to 
Gaiiesha and Gaurl and the other Mdtris. 

Pratishthd. — Then the Mains ai*e praised in certain verses* known as 
the pratishthd, then again in tho dhydna or meditation, and again by 
name whilst presenting a flower to each : — ‘‘ Om ganapataye namah,'* 
followed by Gauri, Padma, Sachi, Medha, Devasena, Svadhd, Svaha, 
Matri, Lokmatri, Dh|dti, Pushti, Tnshti, and the lioiisehold female deities. 
The formula) connected with the in\'itatioii, Ac., in the preceding cere- 
mony are then gone through, vh. : — ardhana, dsana, pddya, ary ha, s^idna, 
dchamana, vasfra, gandha, aJeshata, pushpa, dhupa, dipa, naivedya and 
gifts. 

Vasordhdrd. — -Next comes the rasordhdrd, whicli is performed by 
taking a mixture of clarified butter and a little sugar and liaving waiuned 
it in the argha, letting it stream down the board scuiie tliree, five or 
seven times whilst repeating a mantra. The. celebrant then receives a 
piece of money from the ])erson for whose benefit the ceremony is pci-for- 
med, and dipping it in the clariiied butter (ght) impresses a mark on 
the forehead and throat of the person from whom lie receives it and keeps 
the coin. Then comes the uirdjava or waving of a lamp before the 
figures as in the preceding ceremony. Next follows the offering of flowers 
in the uptunicd palms of the hands {pnshpdnjaU), winding up with 
a hymn in honour of the sixteen Mrt/r?«iUnd gifts to the celebrant, who 
in return places flowers from the offerings on the head of tho giver. 
The worship of tho Mdtris or divirn^ mothers is another very in- 
teresting observance of other than Bifilirnaiiical origin. They ai*e rever- 
enced as separate entities in the Mairi~pujd, Jhcdra-vidtri-pujd and 
and here have no apparent connection with the worship 
of the female energy or con.sort of the great divinities. They are found 
under various names amongst the beings wor8hi[)ped by the aboriginal 
and non- Aryan tribes throughout tlic whole India and iu the Baiiddha 
system of Nepal and Tibet, anti have come from that dasmonisni which 
has had such influence on both Buddhism and 8'aivism and which found 
its develo])ment in the Tantras of both sects. Kiiough has not yot lieen 
recorded to satisfactorily assign to them their exact place in the cycle of 
evolution, but there is no doubt that the conceptions known as divine 
mothers have held a high position and an important influence on the 

• Bice is here taken and sprinkled over each figure wbUst the pratishthd ia 
spoken and during tho dhydna tho hands are clasped reverently in front of the 
breast and the head lowered and eyes closed. 
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cbaiigeB in religion which occiurred between the eighth and' twelfth 
centuries of our era. 

Nandi^irdddha . — The Ndndri or Ndndd^^rdddha is also called the Ah^ 
hyudika^drdddha, and though not universally observed here is sometimes 
introduced into the preparatory ceremonies. It opens with an ii\vocation 
of Ga9e^a. The celebrant then draws a figure of a conch and discus oii 
the ground and makes an dsana or throne of three stalks of Ju^-grass, on 
which he places a pair a or small brass- vessel like a lota and on it the 
pavitra.^ Water, barley and sesamum are then applied, with appro- 
priate mantras, and in silence, sandal, rice and flowers. The materials 
for the ceremony are then sprinkled with holy water whilst repeating a 
prayer. Next comes the prandydnia, a prayer for the presence of the 
deities in the house, a story of the adventures of seven hunters on the 
Kalanjar hill and the sanJcalpa or dedication. Then the enumeration 
of the ancestors for three generations on both the paternal and maternal 
sidef and their adoration. This is accompanied by the invitation, Ac., as 
in the preceding ceremonies for each of the twelve ancestors named and 
by special mantras whicdi are too tedious for enumeration here. • 

Kalasa^stlmpaua. — I'ho kalam-sihdpana or consecration of the water- 
pot is usually observed and commences with the w’ashing of the kalaia 
or vessel with sandal, curds and rice and covering it with a cloth. 
Beneath it is placed a niixtni’e of seven sorts of grain, and then the per- 
son who causes the ceremony to be undertaken places his right hand on 
the ground whilst the celebrant repeats the manti-a : — ‘ Om mahi dyauh 
prithivi cha na iwam yajnajp mh^ikshaiam pipritdn no hhanmabhih.* Then 
barley is tlirown into tlie vcs.sel and a hymn is chanted whilst water is 
poured over the vessel. Then the kum-brahmaX is placed on it and sandal, 

* The pnritro i.s made from a single stalk of ku 4 a gr:i 8 s tied in a |knot of tho 
form of a figure of eight. Each stalk has three leaves which some supposo aro om- 
blcmaiio of tho deity. 

t 111 tho male lino an addition is made to the name to show the degree : thus 
tho father has tho addition vasu srarupoy tho grandfather that of rudra «rarupa, and 
tho great-graiidfathor that of dditya srarupa. Another addition is made to show the 
caste : thus a Brdhman is called ^armwa, a Ksbatriya is called varmmay and a VaiSya 
or Sndra is called gupta. Amongst Brdhmans the real names of females are not 
given : tho first wife of a Brahman is called aundari and the second and others m«»- 
darC. In other castes tho real names aro given as in tho case of males. Thus Bima- 
pati Brahman’s father, known in life as Krish^iadatta, would, at a ceremony under- 
taken by K&mnpati, bo called Kri^hnad^itia iai'mnm vasv. si^antpOf and Btimapati’s 
mother, if tho first wife of his father, would be called a sundarfeosik 

svarupa, 

t This consists of fifty stalks of the gross tied together and separated at one 
end into four ports by pieces of the grass placed at right angles to each other and to 
the bundle itself. The projecting edges of these pieces prevent tho bundle falling 
oompletely into ^ pot or vesaek 
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durva^ turmenc, milk, curds, clarified butter, the five leaves (j^ppala, 
*khudim, apdmdrya, ndumhara and paldsa), the earth from seven places 
(where cows, elephants, white-ants live), the five gems,* coins and articles 
of dress with appropriate mantras. Then Vanina is invoked and the water, 
<tc., in the kahim is stirred whilst these verses are recited in honour of 
the vessel : — ‘ Vishnu dwells in thy mouth, Rudra in thy neck and in 
thy bottom Bralima : in thy midst dwell the company of the Mdtfis : 
ivithin thee ai'e the seven oceans, seven islands, the four Vedas and the 
Vedtingas. Thou wei*t produced at the churning of the ocean and re- 
ceived by Vishnu, thy watej's contain all places of pilgrimage, all the 
gods dwell in thee, all created things stand through thee and come to 
thee. Thou art S'iva, Vishnu and Prajapati, the sun, Vasu, Rudm ; all 
the deities and all the Mariits exist through thee. Thou makest works 
fractuous and thnmgh thy favour 1 perform this ceremony. Accept my 
oblations, be favourable to my undertaking and remain now and ever 
with me.’ Then the vessel i.s worshipped with praise and prayer to the 
sjime intent. Next the artjha-ftthdpann, prdnaiidiua and dedication as in 
the previous ceremonies take place, and again the kalam is declared to be 
the abode of all the godvS to whom the invitation, etc., as in the previous 
ceremony are given, ch , : — to Bnihina, Varuiia, Adityn, Sonia, Bhauina, 
Buddha, Vrihaspati, S ukni, S'anaikdiarri, Kahu, Ketu, Adhidevatas, Pra- 
tyadliidovatas, Indm, the ten Dikpalas and the five Lokapalas. Then 
follows the ivaviiig of a lamp, offering of llowers and gifts with a dedi- 
cation ns before. 

JtahsJidvklhdva . — TluMjeremony of rakshdvvJhdna, commonly known 
as rakshdha‘ndi\ is seldom carried out in its entirety extjopt by the wealthy. 

It consists in binding as an amulet a bracelet of thread on the right wrist, 
and the rite commences wdth making a mixture of barley, ^2«.ya-grass, 
dub’grasH, mustard, sandal or red sandars, rice, cow-dung and curds, 
which is offered on a brazen platter to the bi'aeelet forming its pratishfhd. 
Then the person about to put on the bracelet invokes the presence of 
various deities to protect him from evil and says : — “ To the east let 
Govinda protect me ; to the south-east, Garn"|dhvaj ; to the south, Vd- 
rdha ; to the south-west Nara Siiiiha ; to the west Kosava ; to the north- 
west Madhusudana ; to the north S'ridhara, and to the north-east Gada- 
dliara, alx)ve let Govardhana pi*otcct me ; below, Dharapidhara and in the 
ten quarters of the world Vaaudeva who is known as JandriUina. Let the 
conch protect me in front and the lotus behind ; on the left, the club aud 
\>n the right, the discus. Let Gpendm protect my Brahman and Vishigiu 
in his dwarf incarnation protect my Acliarya ; let Achyfita protect the 

* Gold, diamond, Bapphirc, raby and ])oarl ; but it may easily be supposed that 
those are seldom given. ^ 
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Atharvaveda and Aniruddha the other Brahmans. May Pn^d^ka protect 
the performer of the sacrifice and his wife and let Hari protect all de- 
fenceless places.” The rubric goes on to say that the defence of the un- 
protected can always be effected by using mantras from the Vedas and 
the seeds of white mustard. In Kumaon a few' coins are with turmeric, 
betel and white mustard seed tied up in a small bag (pofalt) of white cloth 
and attached to the rakslid or bracelet until the work in hand, whether 
marriage or other ceremony, be accomplished. When this takes place 
the bag is opened and the contents are given to the officiating priest. 
The mantra commonly used in tying on the rakshd is as follows ; 
— “ Y&na haddlio haUrdjd danavendro makahalah^ tena fwdnt ahhibadhndmi 
rakslimnd chalamdchala^^ tj'c. 

Jdtakarma. — The cert?mony knowm as jdtakarma takes place on th® 
birth of a son and is the next more important of those observed in Kumaon. 
It is divided into several sections which are considerably abbreviated in 
practice. The rite sliould bo j)C]‘formed either on the day of the boy’s 
birth or on the sixth djiy afterwards. If the father be at home, he 
should rise eaiiy and bathe and make the dedication as already 
described for tlie boy’s long life, health and wisdom. He should then 
worship Gai.ie4a and make this liis object that the boy should always 
be good, strong and wise, and that if the mother has become impure by 
violating any of the Jaws as to conduct or wlait should not be eaten, that 
her sin sliould be forgiven her and its consequences should not be visited 
on her boy. With the Siime object he pei*forms the Mdtri-jfdjd and the 
Ndjtdi-srdddha already described. Soractimes the ptinijd/ia-rdchaiia fol- 
lows, which is iiierely the citation, feeding and rewarding some Brah- 
mans to be witnesses that the rite has been actually performed. The 
kalasa»sihdpana^ already described, follows and after it the navagraha or 
nine planets are invoked to be present and assist. A vessej of some 
bright nuiterial is brought, and in it is placed a mixture of claidfied butter 
and honey, wntli which tlio tongue of the child is anointed either w'ith a 
golden skew'cr or the third linger of the right linnd, whilst a prayer is 
read asking for all material blessings for the boy. The father then pre- 
sents a coin to the celebmnt, wdio dips it in a mixture of clarified butter 
and chareojil and applies it to the foi*ebead and throat of both father and 
son and then with a prayer places flow'ei« on tlieir heads. The father 
then takes the boy in his lap and touches his breast, head, shouldei's and 
back, whilst appiYipriate mantras pmying for strength for those parts of 
the body are rea<l by tho celebrant. A present is again given to the 
celebrant and after it the umbilical cord is cut, leaving four fiuge]^• 
breadths untouched. The ahhisheka or purification is then performed by 
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ftfip^sing the assemblage with a brush formed from dii&-grass and dipped 
•in the water of the argha. The frontal mark is then given with red san- 
dars and a flower is presented with a verse committing the donee to the 
protection of the great god. 

Shushthumahotsava. — The shashthumahofsava or groat rejoicing in 
honour of Shash^hi is held on the sixth day after the child’s birth. If the 
father cannot afford to engage the services of a priest he can perform the 
ceremony himself, but usually ho sends for his purohita and commits its 
duties to him. The father rises early and bathes, performing the nitya- 
karma as upal. He fasts all day and towards evening makes a ball of 
clay and smears it with cow-dung. He then takes a plank of wood and 
having cleaned it with rice-flour draws on it images of Skanda, Pradyu- 
mna and Shashthi. He then surrounds each figure with a hedge of cow- 
dung about a finger- breadth high and sticks upright in this hedge grains 
of barley. The image of Shashthi is then smeared with cow-dung in 
which cowries or coins are placed, and next follows the Dmira-m&tri’ 
ptijd. The father of the boy collects the materials for worship near the 
door of the house, and there di*a.wing the figures of the mothers with rice, 
consecrates an argha and dedicates the rite to the day’s ceremony. The 
goddesses are then installed : — ‘ Om hhur hhttrnh svah Dwdra-maiarai be 
established here and grant our reasonable desires.’ Then a short medi- 
tation takes place, followed by an ‘ 0;/i, hail * to Kuma, Dhanadd, 
Nanda, Vipula, Mangala, Achahi and Padma, and the usual invitation, 
Ac., as far as the dedication. Next comes the Ganes^a-pwjrt with rinsing 
of the mouth and a dedication, then thp Matri-yuja with similar detaih 
the punifdha-vackana and kalam-sfhdptina with an invitation to the nine 
planets to he present. The worship of Skanda and Pmdyumna then pro- 
ceeds with the u.siial installation addre.s.s {yratishfhd)^ meditation, invi- 
tation, Ac., and prayer (yrdrthava) during tlie oifering of flowers. This 
is followed by the Shatkrittikd-yujd or worship of the six nymphs, the 
foster-mothers of Skanda when amongst the Krtffikd'i, with an enumeration 
of his names and an invocation to S'iva, Samhhuti, Sannati, Priti, Anu8uy4 
and Kshama. Next comes the worsliip of Slip Jhthi with the usual con- 
secration of the argha, prdndydma, dedication and installation. 

Hhe pratishthd in honour of Sliashthi is as follows : — “ Om hhir hhuvaJ^ 
wah ( vydhriti-mantra ), O Shashthi-devi, come here to this magical place 
which is smeared with cow-dung, remain here, consent to be honoured 
here. Then follows the unintelligible mystical formula Tft Htf iT 
^ V ^ ^ ^ #1^ followed by “ May Shashthi- Devi in spirit and es- 

sence be here and may the regents of all the senses be present.” The 
mental assignment of the different parts of the body to its own peculiar 
tutehafy deity (nydsa) follows and should be made with the following for- 
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mula; — Om M^^ygloiytotbeheart; Om kht to (l^remeao^ 

ing ‘ Hail ’) ; Ow khu^ to the top-knot, vashaf (here meaning * ’) ; O 91 

khm, to the mystical armour of the mantra, h4n ; Om khou^ to the eyes^ 
vavshat (like vdshaf) ; Otn khd^ to the mystical weapon of the mantra, ^hat 
The SJtaahfkt-nydsa differs little from the Angct^nydsa formula already de- 
scribed. Then follows the meditation on Shashthi as Mahd-devi, of the large 
breasts, four-armed, the consort of STiva, swollen out like a peacock, clad 
in yellow clothes, beautiful, bearing a lance in her hand, Mahe^vari, dso. 
After the worship of Shashthi has been finished a garland of sweetmeats 
is thrown around the neck of a male kid. The ears of the kid are pulled 
until it bleats loudly some five or six times in order to frighten and driye 
away the evil spirits who are supposed to seek to disturb the ceremony. 
Shashthi is again addressed to pi'otect the boy fi*om evils by flood or field, 
by hill or dale, from wild animals by night or day ; whilst the father 
takes the child in his lap and again touching the several paHs of the body 
listens to the appropHate prayers for strength, wealth and long life. The 
ceremony ends with a story illustrating its origin. The above fairly 
I'epresents the character of the mantras used in the ceremonies, and that 
these aro of Tantiika origin and common alike to Buddhism and the 
Hinduism of the present day may be distinctly shown. Cunningham in 
his Ladak (p. 384) gives several mantius collected by him from Tibeto- 
Buddbist sources which in fonn and cluimcter are the same as those in 
use in the Kumaon Himalaya. Compare his mantra of S'akya Thubba 
(Bnddlia) : — Namah Sdnutnta biiddkundm mroaklt'slta niSiiddkana sarvva* 
dharma vahiprapta yayatiu mma mma ardha — * gh>ry to the chief of Bud- 
dhas, reliever of all suffering, "master of all virtue, equal, equal to the 


heavens, hail.’ Again we have : — Namuh sdiuanta vajrdndni chanda 
mahdroahana hun — “ glory to the chief of Yajras, fierce and greatly 
hungry, hail ” ; and : — Om vajm — krodha, hdyayriva hulti hulii hun phat 
— Om 0 wrathful Vajra, flame-necked, hula hiilu hun phat. This last ‘is 
addi'essed to the supremo Buddha (Bhageswara), to the celestial Bodhi- 
sattwas, Padmapani and Vajnipani (the lotus and sceptre- bearers) and to 
the Tantrika divinity Isiwani.* The sameide^is ijcrincate the mystical for- 
mnlee used by Musalmdus of the lower cLisses, descendants of Hindd 
convei'ts, only the names of Jibrdil, Azrail, &c., are generally used instead 
of the names of the Indian and Tibetan spell-compelling deities. In a 
curious figure given by Herklots we have names derived from all three 
systems and common to tlic Tantras of all. It represents the double 
Ndga emblem of the male and female principle, and is used by ezorcisers 
in anroiding the influence of evil spirits. It is shown in Plate I, fig. 2 , as 
giving a fair example of a magic figure and showing how wide practices 
hsire referred to are. 

L 
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Another is addressed to Haimman, Narasiipha, Baitala and Bhairava : 
another is adorned with the triiula^ the distinctive emblem of the 
montane 8'aivas, and all are of the same chaiucter as tte yantras used by 
Hindus. 

N<>maJcarana , — The ndmaJearana or naming the child takes place on , 
the tenth to the twelfth day after birth. In Kumaon, it is held almost 
universally on the eleventh daj’' and the ritual opens with a series of some- 
w'bat abstruse general niles for selecting names. The Gaiic^-pajd is 
as usual first peidormed, stating the particular object for which it is 
undertaken. Then follows the 2sdndi‘Si\tddini and an obhition to the fire 
made Avith clarified butter. Then a ini.xturu calU'd the pancha-gavya is 
fotmed of the following ingredienls : — the unne of a sIatc»-coloured cow, 
the dung of a black cow, the milk of a copper-coloured cow, the curds of 
a white cow and the eliirified butter of a pie- bald cow. This mixture is 
made up into anuill balls and a portion used as a burnt-offering (homa)y 
and the reniaiiuler is slivwn al)out the house and byres and also thrown 
on the mother of the boy to juirify lun*. A lioina is tluui made of coins 
which are thrown into the lire and afterwards lu'c tnne the property of tJie 
celebrant. The child's name is next settled and writren on a small piece 
of clean cloth and also whispered in his ear : Tliy name is so and so, 

may thou have long life, health and ])rosperity.'* (lifts arc then made to 
the celebrant and all retire tothc courtyard, when? a figiu’o of the sun, 
such as already described, is drawn on the ground and reverenced with 
the usual ceremony. Tln^ l)oy is allowed to see the sun this clay and in 
made to j)lant his foot on it pi(‘ec of money placed on the ground (bhuTni 
ujiarpsana) whilst calling on the names of the deities that hereafter he 
may he able to esteem money as tlu* dirt under his feet. The paily then 
return to the house, where tlu* Jird-maffU-puja is j>erfonned. It consists 
in the rinsing of the mouth followed by t lie consecration of the cfry/<a 
and a dedication as in the uutiri-pujd^ but the figures are only seven in 
number and are drawn <m the Avail of the house, not on wood, and the 
deities honoured are Kalyaiii, Mangala, Mhadra, Pnnya, PunyamukhA, 
Jayji and Vijaya. Tliese arc worshipped jivitJi the usual cei'emonies 
incliuling the invitation, <tc., and tiie vasurdlidrd already described and 
then gifts are made to Hrulinuins. 

Jannwtsava. — The janmotsava takes place on the anniversary of the 
birth of a male and the ceremony connected with it may be performed 
either by the person whoso birth-day is celebrated or by the family 
purohita on his behalf. In cither case the person for whose benefit the 
rite is performed must rise early in the morning and have his body 
anointed with a mixture of sesamum, black mustard and, water and theb 
batJie in warm water and put on clean clothes. When bathing, a prayer 
is read which brings in the place and date, his name, caste and race, 
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asks for long life and prosperity, and to be tmly effective this prayei^ 
should be said when the past year of the native’s life mefges into the , 
coming year. Then the names of the principal deities are repeated in 
the form of a short litany, and their aid and assistance during the ensuing 
year are invoked. Should the anniversary fall on a Tuesday or Saturday 
which are regarded as unlucky days, the ceremony cannot take place, but 
in its stead, the perfeon who desires to derive benefit from the rite should 
bestow gifts on Brahmans and in charity, and in this way he shall obtain 
all tJie advantages which the performance of the complete ceremony is 
supposed to ensure. It is only in this abbreviated form, moreover, that 
the majority of Jlindiis in Kumaon observe this rite. 

Kamavedha . — The Jcarnavedlia or piercing the ear may, according to 
the family or tribal custom, take place at any time between the third and 
seventh year. The rite is said to have been established by Vyasa, and the 
date for its performance is always fixed Vjy the family astrologer. The 
fatlier of the boy must rise early and perform the Gaiiei^a-^Jwyd and state 
precisely the object by giving place, time, name, <tc., and declaring that 
it is for the increase in Icjjgth of life, strength, wisdom and good fortune 
of his son, whose name is also given. if<* then goes through the Mdtri-- 
pujfi, Nandl-Hiddillm^ Ac., as in the prcjmniiory l ercmouies already de- 
scribed. The mother takes the child in her lap and gives him sweetments 
whilst the operation of jjiercing the ear is ])erformed : first the right and 
then the left ear with appro])i*iate mantras, winding up with the usual 
gifts to the astrologer and jmnduta. Then follows the tthhislieka or asper- 
sion and the presentation of flowers and the hia/td/nWtjana, in which the 
family barber appears wil h a brazen tray bearing five lamps made of 
dough, four at tlie corners of a srjimre and one in the centre in which the 
wick floats in molfeii elarilied butter. These are waved in the manner 
of a censer in front of tlie as.seml)ly, who each make an offering to the 
barber acc<mliiig to liis ability.* 

Worship (ff tlu> jdanets . — The or ceremony of putting on 

the janeo or sacrificial tlircad is always j>rcceded by the worship of the 
planetary bodies. For this purpose a ynjiiumld oi* liall of sacrifice is pre- 
pared to the east or north of the house and purified with the pawrAu- 
gavya,f whilst jirayers are read as each article of the niixtui-e is used. 

As a rule, however, the ceremony is performed in the cow-shed, in the 

• I omit tliG ceremony styled Akshixrast'ilcdra \’idydramhha, which takes place 
whan a boy first rocs to school, ns I have never heard of its having been usetl. It 
consists principally of an enumeration of all the books, teachers and schools of philo- 
sophy known to the compiler with laudatory verses and prayers that they should be 
pfOsent and assist in the ceremony and in the youth’s studies, 
t Alremly described. 
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northern corner of whioli a very eimple miniature altar of three eteps* 

• knovm as the grahavedi is raised. On the top of the altar the figure of 
a lotus with eight petals is drawn and each petal is coloured to represent 
a planet, red for the sun ; white for the moon ; reddish-brown for Bhauma 
(Mars) ; whitish yellow for Budlia (Mercury) ; yellow for Yfiliaspat or 
Guru (Jupiter) ; white for S ukiu (Venus) ; black for S^anichara (Saturn) 
and for Kahu (an eclipse) and brown for Ketu (a comet). For the other 
deities the intervals between the petals arc used. Offerings of rice and 
curds ai'e then made to each and the usual invitation, &c., are made. On 
the morning of the day after these prepanitions have been completed, the 
usual prepaiutory ceremonies already described are gone through, include 
ing the JSitya-karma^ Gano^-pujfe^, Matri-2>wjd, Ndndt-Mddha and Funyd- 
ha^vdchana. Then the person who causes the ceremony to be performed 
gives the tilaka or frontal- mark to the imrokita also the argha, flowers, 
i*ice, sandal and presents of coin, ormiments and wearing apparel and 
requests him to preside at the ceremony. f The parents of the child with 
the celebrant and the assembled friends then march round the yajha~idla 
to the sound of conches and other instruments and enter by the western 
door, when the ceremony of punfyiug the hall with the pancha-gavya id 
again performed. To the south-west of the grahavedi a small homa^vedi 
or altar for buimt sacrifice is built and a fire is lighted thereon. 

The worship. — The celebrant then performs the kalasa-sthdpana and 
appoints the pradhdna^dipa or giuirdian of the lamp to stand in the east 
and prevent the lamps going out, lest the ceitjmony should be interrupted 
by sprites and goblims. The worship commences by the celebrant pre- 
senting to each leaf of the lotu.s on tlie graha-vedi, a piece of metal 
stamped with the conventional image of the imrticular planet to which 
the leaf is sacred. (Then the greatness of each planet is praised and 
litanies are read and each is invited to be preKcnt in the place assigned 
to it on the graha-vedi.) All face towards tlie sun and the figure of the 
sun towards the east. The.se are then addressed in the aynyuttdram 
and then washed with the five amrifa, each ingredient as it is ap- 
plied being accompanied by a separate ni' rttra. Then cold water is 
offered and the dedication made with the hymn of praise to ; — Ofpk&ra, 

* The lowest step is two finger- breadths high and brood, the next is of the same 
height bat four finger- breadths broad, and tho last is four finger-breadths higher than 
the second and one cabit square at the top. 

+ Airangemcnta are made in the ritiml for the presence of the Achiiya, Brih- 
man, ^itwika or prompter and tiadasya, but as a rale all these offices are perfonned 
hy one person. The ritual for this ceremony extends over eighty pages of my ma* 
nnsoript and is said to occupy three days in recital : it need hardly be said that the 
IdB is Siddom or never gone through. 
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Brahmapihi, Giyatri, Ghliaiida|^ and tiie supreme deifies ; the 
mantra^ Viivamitra, Jamadagni, the metres known as the gAyatrif utihyi 
and unushfubh and the deities Agni, Yayu and Sdryya, who are aslced to 
assist in the ceremony. Then the f?yd74rih-mantra is recited separately 
and together thus ; — Om hhuh I invite and set up the sun ; Om bhnva^ I 
invite, dc. ; Om avah I, dc. ; Otn hhur hhuvah svah^ 1, dc., and the figure 
of the sun is placed on a small circular altar erected in the middle of the 
graha-vedt, then the invitation is made with the mantra ; — Om akfishne^ 
dc. Next Agni is addressed as adhideva of the sun, and invited to be 
seated on his right hand with the vydhriH^m&jitm separately and together 
as in the case of the sun and also a special mantra for the invitation : — 

* Om Agnim ddtam,^ dc. Next on the left side Biidra is invited as the 
pratyadhidova in the same manner and the invitation mantra commen- 
ces : — ‘ Om tryamhaham^' dc. Next in the south-east corner the figure 
of Soma is set up with a similar ceremony on a small square altar. Next 
comes Angaraka*or Bhauma on a triangular altar, Budha on an arrow- 
shaped altar, four finger-breadths long, Gui'u or Yrihaspati on an altar 
six finger-breadths square, S'ukra on a five-coniei‘ed altar, nine finger- 
breadths across, Siani on a bow-sliaped altar two finger-breadths broad, 
Rahu on a sword-shaped altar, and Ketu on one like a standard. Then 
the other deities arc invited : first the protecting deities, Ga^e^, Burga, 
Kshetrapala, Vayu, Aka^, and Aswini. Then the guardians of the rite, 
Indra on the east, Agni on the south-east, Yama on the south, Niryiti on 
the south-west, Varuiia on the west, Yayu on the north-west, Kuvera on 
the noi*th and Ij^ on the north-east. Next Bmhma is invited to take his 
place in tlie upper part of the central space on the graha-vcdi and Ananta 
in the lower portion. Next in the jioi*th-eastcrn corner already sacred to 
Is§a, the kalaiasthApana is made and the figure of Varuna is placed on the 
cover over the mouth of the vessel. All this is supposed to be done with 
the same tedious ceremony. 

The med nation, — The thix»ad from which the bracelet is made (m- 
kaha^sufra) is now tied round the neck of the vessel {kalaaa). Then rice 19 
taken in the liand and sprinkled over all the iigui'es whilst they ai'e asked to 
come and take their place iii the v^essel and in the bnicelut. Then follows 
the dedication of the nte to the ceremony about to be pei*formed on behalf of 
the boy. Next the dhydna or meditation is given : — Om who sittest in 
the position called padnuisana (t. e., with thighs ciossed, one regting 
on the left thigh and the thumb of the other on the heart and the eyes 
looking towards the nose), with liand like a lotus, sprung from a lotus, 
who driveth the chariot yoked with seven steeds, two-armed, ever present 
IZaet. Om thou who art white, clothed in white garments, driving white 
horses, adorned with white, bearing a club, two-armed, ready to do what 
8 right, Om thou with the reddish garland and clothes, bearing 
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a pike, lance, and club, four->armed, moving like a goat, grantor of re- 
• quests, D1iar6’Siita, Om thou clothed in yellow garments encircled with 
yellow garlands, sprung from the pericarp of the lotus, club-holder, two- 
arnied, seated on a lion, granter of requests, Budha, Om Guru of the 
Devas and JDaityas, clothed in white and yellow, four-armed, who grantest 
the wislios of ascetics, with rosary, thread and aliiis-dish. Om thou who 
sliinest like a sapijhire, holding a lance, gmnter of requests, vulture- 
borne, arrow- discharger, ArJeasuta. Om llioii who art clad in blue, 
wliose body is blue, crested with a diadem, bright, seated on a blue lion, 
such O Bdhii is {)raised here. Om tlioii who art of a brown colour, two- 
armed, club-wieldor, with distorted face, always mounted on a vulture, 
grantor of desire, Ketu.'^ A second meditation of the same import is 
then prescribed and others for V^arnna, d:c. Then to all the deities named 
the dsana, dc., as fur as the llowor-offeririg, ar(‘ given and Vyasa is quoted 
in praise of the nine plaiu'ts. When })i*ociir.il)le, cocounuts should now be 
offered witli fruit, dowers, and gotals us well as the food* supposed to be 
agreeable to each ilei ty : thus for the sun, halls of rice and molasses aro 
pTOvided : the moon r(‘ccives a hafi of rice, ebirilied butter and milk ; 
Bliauma, one made of riee, iuolfisses,claritied hiittei* and milk (atkarika) ; 
Budha, one made of milk and n<*e ; Vribu^pafi, simply elariHed butter and 
rice; S'likm, curds and rice ; Saiii obtains a mixture of rice, clarified 
butter and vegetables ; Hahn has goat’s flesh ; Ketn, rice of various 
coh>urs ; whilst the remainder obtain milk and rice.’ Tf these dilVerent 
ingredient.® are not procni-ahle an olTcring of milk and rice is made to all. 

V(His(orr(iti(ni (•/ tnnlf'ridh /nr sarr/ir *', — The ccdebmnt then ap- 
proaches the Ao/f/o-Zz/v/Z urid looking towanls the east makes the usual 
rinsing of the mouth, and then j>roeeeds through the wdiole ceremony of 
corisecmting the materials foi- the saerifiee from tlie aj)poiiitment of the 
Brahman {hrahhinparriana) to the general aspersion (panjHkshnna)^ after 
which gifts are made to the celelnTriit. A kind of preface? i.s then read 
giving the names of the sev^eml deities and tht' matej-ials with which they 
should be Avorsliipped. This is followed by t lie atjHi-si h ijunni by which 
Agni is invited in the different fo»*ms in w'.iCh he is present on the altar 
aa each of the nine planets, receives worship, and tlu^ throne, <fec., are 
pre.seiited to him. Lines which rcfircsent the tongues of flame on the altar 
are then drawn arul arlored, and the father of tlio boy receives fire from 
the celebrant and bending tlie right knee so a.s to allow the thigli to lie flat 
on the ground before the altar, me^litates on Pmjapati, and commences 
the burnt-sacrifices by the offer of the dijhdru-fioma with clarified butter. 
Puel* ) for the altar is supplied from the wood of the following 

* The wood of theao trees ia auppoaed to bo cut up into i()iccea meaaturtng a 
span el the hand of the boy who is the sabjeefe of the rite. Three st^ka of dArvd or 
kiM make one samidh. 
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trees and plants : — Arka (Calatropis gigmtea)^ FalHa (Buteaftondoia}^ 
Khadira (Acacia catechu) ^ A}dmdrga (Achyranthea aepera)^ Pipala (Fuyue * 
religiosa) and Udumbara (Ficus glomerata)^ 8' ami (Acaeia suirui)^ Dirva 
(Oynodon dactylon) and kti^a (Eragrostis cynosuroides). These pieces of 
wood and plants must not be crooked, broken, worm-eaten, <fe., and 
must be steeped in curds, honey and clarified butter befor they are 
offered to the nine planets as a homa. K the wood of the other trees 
mentioned is not procurable that of the palasa or khadira may be used 
alone. There are three positions for the hand during the homa : — (1) 
the mfigi (doe), (2) the hamsi (female swan) and (3) sukari (sow). In 
the Sukari the hand is closed and the fingers lie in the [)alra on the hand ; 
the mrigi extends the little-finger whilst the remaining fingers continue 
within the palm of the hand, and the hamd extends the fore-finger 
whilst the hand is closed. The mrigt-mudra comes into use in all cere- 
monies undertaken in order to arciid threatened dangei-s or the retribution 
due to evil deeds : the hawsi-niudra in the rites observetl for increase in 
health, wealth or prospi'rity, and the dtkari-mndra in spells for malevolent 
purposes, in incantations against an enemy and for causing any mental or 
bodily misfortune to him. If the //omw takes jdace without its proper 
spoil (mmlfd), the offering is fruitless and misfortune sliall assuredly 
occur to both tin*, celehmnt and his client. 

The ohiafiov . — 1’he hohia is then offei-ed in the name of each deity 
with a short dedication and mantiu whilst the name of the presiding 
Rishi supposed to be present is given as well as the form of Agni. As 
this ceremony is gone through forty-two times, the result may be tabu- 
lated as follows : — 


The nine phinet.<. 


No. 

Name of i 
deity. ' 

i 

Material 
employed 
in tlie/ioairr. 

I 

1 

luitial words of 
mantra. 

Presiding 

Rishi. 

Fonn of 
Agni. 

1 

Snn 

Arkft 

Om Alri^hne, &c. 

IIirn?iyHstupa. 

Kapila. 

2 

Moon ... 

Paldia ... 

Oin imam dc.id asa- 
paina gvnm, <tc. 

Guutuma. 

Pingala. 

3 

Bhaiima ... 

Khadira 

Om ugn ir murddhu, &c. 

Virupnksha. 

Dhunirnketu. 

4 

Budha 

Apdmdnja, 

Om iidbudhi/asrdgnc. 

ParameshfJii. 

Jathara. 

6 

Vrihaspati, 

Pippala... 

Om vriha spate, ^c. 

Oritsamada. 

S'ikhi. 

6 

Snkra 

Udumharaf 

Om anndfiHirUrutora- 
«am, <fec. 

Prajiipati, Asvi, ' 
Sarasyati and 
ludra. 

H^taka. 

7 

Skni 

Sami ... 

Om iannodevirabJmh- 
tayai^, &o. 

Dadhyann£thar- 

vana. 

Kah4teja. 

8 

R&hn 

Durvd ... 

Om kayd nad chitra, Ac. 

1 

1 

> 


9 

Ketu »•» 

Kuia ... 

0^ ketunpi Ac. 

Madhuohchhanda. 

Rohita. 




Should auj error occur in naming the deities in the order above 
giveOf the entire ceremony must be gone through againi but no penalty 
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is attached to the nse of the materialB for the awmidh in other than the 
prescribed form. 

The position assigned to each deify on the graha^vedi will better be 
understood froin the diagram in Plate, I, fig. 2. In the petals of the lotus, 
the letter ‘ A ' stands for * Adhideva * : the letters ‘ Pradh * for ‘ Pradhina- 
deva ’ and the letters ‘ Pr.’ for ‘ Prafyadhideva,’ the titles given to each 
triad. We have next a homa of clarified butter with the vydhritumsjiisnb 
repeated nine times : hence the name navdhuti-Jioma, Another offering 
of clarified butter is made with the mantra : — ‘ Om to Agni who causeth a 
good sacrifice svdhd* Then a purna-pdtra, or vessel, is presented to the 
celebrant with a dedication that all imperfections in the ceremony may 
be forgiven and the rite be completed. 

Baliddna , — The haliddna follows and comprises offerings of milk 
or rice and curds to the north of the gralm-vedi or near the homa-vedd- 
A portion of the mixture is taken and placed on a brazen platter or stone 
in the name of the sun with the address : — * B1i6 hho Sun accept this 
offering ; be thou the bestower of long life, the giver of forgiveness, the 
alleviator of trouble, the giver of good fortune and the increaser of pros- 
perity to thy worshipper.* Above tin's an offering is placed for the moon 
with the same address and so on for each of the forty- two deities assembled 
and to whom a honia has been offered. It will be noticed that a homa is 
not offered cither to the Kshctradhipati or the Vastoshpati. To the former, 
however, a halt is presented with considerable ceremony ; a mixture of 
clarified butter and rice known as khichri is placed on a platter of leaves 
and on it four lamps of wheaten dough with clarified butter for oil and a 
few coins. Then an ignorant Brahman or a Sudm is honoured with an 
offering of sandal which, as a rule, is smeared over his face to make him 
look hideous. The dhydna or meditation on Kshetrsipdla follow's, after 
which the offering is taken and presented with the mantra.* “ Oqi 
glory to the venerable Kshetrapala * * * to all sprites, goblins, 

demons and their follower, glory to this offering of clarified butter and 
rice with its light, gifts and betel. Hail Kshetmpala * * filled with 

the howling of the fiorce-raoutli protect me, eat this offering of khichri 
with its light pre} 7 ared for thee. Protect the pureon who causes this 


* Oqi namo hhagavate kshetrapdldya ^ iff ^ ^ W: hhdta-preta’pUdeha* 
4dkini'‘idkinl‘‘betdlddi-parivdrayutdyaesha $adipah sadukshinah satdfnhula^ hri8a/rdnna-> 
lalirwmaJ^ hho hho kshetrapdla mam mam, turn turn, lala lala, shasha shaaha, phen~ 
Icdra^pdrita^diAmukha raksha raksha grahamakhakarmmai^i amwp sadipa^ kjrteardn^ 
nabalig^ hhaksha hhaksha yajarndmup pdhi pdhi mama vd saputra-oaparivdrasya yaja- 
mdnasya vd, 

M 


f- 
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ceremony to be made, be for him and his child and thoee belonging to him, 
the bestower of long life.’* <&c. 

Purmhuti^hoina . — ^After this follows the pAr^huiuhoma in which 
Bharadvaja is the Rishi and the deity is Mahavaisv&nara. The offering 
is prefaced by the usual dedication of time, place, person and object, 
followed by the hymn in four verses begmning : — ‘ Om mirddhdnatn 
(Uvo,' Ac., and ending with ‘ Om purnd^' Ac., whence the name. 

Agm-jmjd , — The Agnupiijd comes next in which Agni is addressed 
on behalf of the boy : — ‘ Om Agni thou that protectest the body, protect 
my body ; Om Agni tliat gmntest long life, grant me long life ; Om Agni 
that bestowest energy, bestow on me energy ; complete whatever is de- 
ficient in my oblation ; Om holy Savita, accept my sacrifice, holy Saras- 
vati accept my sacrifice ; ye twin Asvins, crowned with lotuses accept my 
sacrifice.’ Then wanning his htinds in the flame of the altar he applies 
them in succession to the various parts of his body sa}dng : — “ Alay each 
member of m}’ body increase in condition.” Similai‘ly the mouth, nos- 
trils, eyes, eai*s and arms are sxipamtely addressed to the same intent. 

Trydyusha , — After this the rite called tnjdyusha for acquiring the 
three-fold vital power is celebmtetl. It consists in the application of the 
tilaka or frontal mark to the herid and throat of both the boy for whom 
the ceremony is performed and hi.s father. The material for the tilaka is 
taken from the ashes of the hoitia and then mixed with clarified butter 
and applied by the celebrant. This is followed by the distnbuiion of 
gifts which arc divided amongst all the Brahmans pi’csent. But in 
addition to the ordinary presents suitable to the occasion, the wealthy 
and devout arc instnictcd that the following are specially acceptable to 
each of the nine planets : — to the sun, a brown cow ; to the moon, a 
conch ; to Bhauma, a red bullock ; to Budha, gold ; to Vrihaspati, yellow 
clothes and gold ; to S'likva, a white horse ; to S ani, a black cow ; to 
Rahu, a sword, and to Ketu, a goat. These subsequently become the 
property of the officiating ])riests, but it is allowed to commute these 
gifts in detail for a sum of money which is made over to the priests with 
the usual dedication of place, time, person and object, and that the 
money is in lieu of the gifts due to each of the nine planets. All then 
march around the altar singing : — “ 0//i, go, go, best of gods, omnipotent, 
in thy own home, where Brahma and the other gods arc, there go thou 
Huta^ana.” The planets are then worshipped and afterwards the cele- 
brant and his assistants asperses the assembly with water taken from the 
kalaSa whilst chauiiting a hymn.* This is followed by a mantraf in 

* This is called a Yoidik hymn and cotnmencos : — * aarwe e^udrdJ^ saritas 

Hrthdni jaladdnaddh^' &c . : it contains thirty-four vorsos. 

f Called a Pauhli|^ika-mantra. 
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vhioh all tlie deities are invoked that the aspersion maj be fmctfaOns^ . 
and their protection be extended to all. The tilake of sandal is then 
given by the celebrant to the men of the assembly » with the man- 
tra* : — “ Om, may it be well with thee, be thou fortunate ; may MahA- 
lakshmi be pleased with thee ; may the gods always protect thee ; may 
good fortune be always with thee everywhere ; may evil planets, sins, 
impurities and causes of quarrel seeing the mark on thy forehead be 
powerless to harm thee.” The rice is applied with the mantra : — ‘ Om 
may this rice protect thee.* The tilaka is given to women merely as an 
ornament without any mantra, but the rice is applied with the mantra 
used for men. The mantra-pafAa follows, of which twenty-one verses 
are for the men and three for the women whose husbands are alive at the 
time ; when finished, flowers arc distributed to all present. After this 
the ceremony of fastening on the bracelet (jaksMhandhana) takes place 
as described, and the hhwjasi-dana with its gifts in which all the dancers 
and the musicians share. The worship of the planets concludes as usual 
with a feast to Brahmans. 

Ghurd^Jearana. — The rite known as churu-karana or sliaving of the 
head is also included amongst those preparatory to the assumption 
of the sacrificial thread. The favourable moment is fixed by the family 
astiologer and when ariunged for, the fatlicr of the boy commences the 
rite the night before by going through the He then takes 

ten small bags of cloth and wnipping up in them portions of tunneric, 
dfi&-grass, mustard and a coin, ties them in the hair of tlie boy with the 
mantra ; — ‘ To-morrow you will be cut off,’ Ac. Three are tied on the 
right side of the head, three on the left side, three at the Ixick of the 
head and one on the top. The next morning all proceed to the yajha^ 
adla in which the graha-vedi of the previous ceremony was erected. • The 
duties of the day are opened with the rinsing of the mouth, next the 
argha is set up and conscemted and the prdndydnui is gone through 
followed by the dedication. 

In the last rite, tlie celebrant defines the object by stating that the 
ceremony is performed for tlie clitird-karam and tepanayana (initia- 
tion) of so and so, tho sou of so and so, Ac. Next follow the whole of 
the usual preparatory ceremonies as far as tho Punijdka^vdchana. The 
celebrant now approaches the chujrd-karana-vtdi and again consecrates 
the argha and makes a dedication to Agni and then lights a fire upon 
the vedi or altar. Tho father now takes the boy in his arms and the 
mother seats herself to his left, and all assist in the installation of tho altar 
and the invitation, Ac., is gone through as before. Then an offering of 
clarified butter is thrown on the fire with the mantra : — * Om prajdpa^ 

* Oi|t bhadramae tu, Ac. 
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ioye/ Ac., and gifts are bestowed on the celebrant. The hair of the 
child, except the top-knot, is now cut off whilst an appropriate service is 
read. The hair is then buried with cow-dung near some water and the 
boy is bathed and clothed in his best and placed near the celebrant and 
s held to be entitled to the name nidnavaka or religious student. The 
ceremony as usual winds up with gifts to the celebrant and assembled 
Brahmans, replied to by a mantra and the gift of a flo^^er (dtisha) as a 
benediction. 

Assumes the garb of a student, — ^According to the Pdraskarasiltra, 
the son of a Brdhmaii may assume the jflweo at seven or eight years of 
age, the son of a Kshatriya at eleven years of age and the son of a Vai^ya 
at twelve years. These limits can be doubled where necessity exists, 
but the ceremony cannot take place after the second limit has expired. 
The father and son now approach the ujtanayaua-vedi and the boy pre- 
sents the tilapdtra to the altar. This tilapdtra is an iron pot containing 
sesamum oil in which coins have been placed and which form a portion 
of the honorarium of the celebmnt. The invitation, Ac., is again recited 
and the dedication is made to ensure the success of the young student 
in his studies. Next follows a formal burnt-saciifice of clarified butter. 
The celebrant then receives from the father of the boy a loin-cloth, belt, 
sacrificial-thread, waist thread, walking-.stiek and bason for receiving 
alms and gives them one by one to the boy witli the mantra for each. 
Separate woods are prescribed for the walking-stick according to caste ; 
for the Brahman, paldsa ; for the Kshatriya, hel ; and for the Vaiiya, 
gnlar. The celebrant then aspeinses the head and breast of the boy and 
accepts him as one duly prepared and fit to be raised to the degree of a 
religious student. The boy next seats himself to the north of the cele- 
brant and his father goes through the Agni-pttjfd and offers a sacrifice of 
clarified butter and presents gifts to the Brahmans. The title bhatta is 
given to the student who has assumed the sacrificial thread. 

Saluting the religious preceptor, — The astrologer fixes tlie lagnaddna 
or propitious moment for repeating the gdyatr% and when it comes the 
boy seats himself in front of the celebrant and turning his face towards 
the north-east salutes the celebrant and presents gild to purohita. He 
then crosses his arms and places his right hand on the right foot and his 
left hand on the left foot of the purohita and bows his head down until 
it touches his hands. The purohita then gives the iSisha and for a 
Br&hman reads the gSyatri three times, thus : — 

(1) Om hhur bhuvah srah tat savitur varenyam, 

(2) Repeat first line adding bhargo devasya dhtmahi, , 

(3) Repeat both preceding and add dhiyo yo nah prachodat^t 



The Eshatriya gdyatn is as follows 

0«i devasya sa/uitur matim ddavatn viSvadevyaifi dhiyd bhagatn mir 
ndmahe. 

The Yaifya giyatri is as follows : — 

Ofn vUvd rdpdni prati munchate kavi^ prdsdvid hhadratn dwipade cJut^ 
iushpade vi ndkam akhyat savitd varenyo *nu praydnam ushaso virajati. 

The boy again brings presents and falls at the feet of his purohitOi 
and prays that with his teacher’s aid ho may become a learned man. The 
puTohita then instructs pupil in the sandhydy already described. Next 
the satnddh or small faggot of sticks from five trees previously mentioned 
is taken by the boy and with one of the pieces he touches his eyes and 
then dips one end of it in clarified butter and again the other and theh 
places it on the fire on the altar. Similarly the ears, nose, hands, arms, 
forehead, lips, and breasts are touched in order and the stick are burned. 
The celebrant then performs the trydyusha by applying the frontal and 
throat-marks with tlie ashes of the Jiovfio and clarified butter. The boy 
then goes through the dandawat or salutation as already described and 
again receives the dsisha. He then addresses Agni, stating his name, 
caste, parentage, &c., and asks the deity to take him under his protection 
and again prostrates . himself before his puTokitay who usually delivers a 
homily on geneml conduct. The boy then begs from his friends and 
presents the results to his purohita saying “ 0 Maharaja accept these 
alms which I have received.” 

VcddTG'Ynhhtt , — Then commences the rite connected with the first 
study of the Vedas, the Veddrambha, Gautama has said tliat the Veda 
of the division to which the student belongs should first be read by him. 
The celebrant prepares the altar called the VecUramhlM-vedi, for which 
the usual Gane&i-piijd is performed and a fire is lighted thereon. The 
flame is then fed with the numerous offerings made in the names of the 
deities invoked to be present and assist, for whom the whole invitation, 
4c., is repeated, followed with the usual gifts and dedication. Then 
comes the worship of the Vedas themselves with inritation, &c., followed by 
the worship of Ga^iesSa, Sarasvati, Lakshmi and Kdtyayana, accompanied 
with the usual installation address (^pratishtha^, invitation, 4c. Then 
the boy looking towards the norih-eost performs the prdndydma and 
recites the gdyairi and mantras in honour of the four Vedas, commencing 
with that belonging to his own division. Ho next recites the maha* 
vy&hfiti with the gdyatn three times, i, e., the gdyatn with the nomas- 
“ Om bhur^ Om bhuvahy Otn svaj.” He is then told to go to 
Benares and study there and for form’s sake actually advances a short 
distance on the road and then returns, when the ceremony is closed with 
the usual distribution of gifts. 
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Samdvartana , — ^Next comes the atnndvartma (returning homo after 
•finishing his studies) which commences with the gift of a cow to the 
celebrant. The boy takes hold of the cow’s tail with one hand and hold- 
ing water in the other repeats a short formula and gives the cow to the 
celebrant. There is in this rite also an altar or vedi, the consecration of 
which takes place exactly as in the previous nte. The father, son and 
celebrant approach the altar and the son coming forward and laying hold 
of his right ear with his left hand and his left ear with his right 
hand (vyastajpdnt) says, he lias cetiscd to do evil and wishes to learn to 
do well. The celebrant answers “ may you have long life.” The cele- 
biant then asperses the boy and his relatives from the water of the -wda- 
huinhha or small vessel for holy-water usually placed near the and 

subsequently takes whatever water remains and pours it through a metal 
sieve called sahasradhdrd on the head of the boy. These operations arc 
each accompanied by a mantra, as also the taking off of the belt {mekJiala) 
and the applying of the tilaka to the twelve jiarts of the body : — (1) the 
foi'ehead in which Keiava resides ; (2) the belly with Naraya^a ; (3) 
the heart with Madliava ; (4) the right side with Vishnu ; (5) the left side 
with VAmana ; (6) the hollow below the throat with Govinda ; (7) the 
right anil with ]V[adhusiidana ; (8) the left arm with S'ridhara. ; (9) tho 
root of the ears with Triviki-ama ; (lO) the back with Padrnandbha ; (11) 
the navel with Daniodara, and (12) top of tlie head with Vasudeva. 
The boy then clothes himself, and tho celebrant I'epeating appro- 
priate manti’as directs tho boy to remsiin pure for three whole days, i. e., 
not touching a Siidwi oi* a ticad body, Ac. On the fourih day they again 
assemble, and the lu/tna known as purndhuti is made, and again the 
entire ceremony of consecniting th(j gmha-vedi is gone through as well as 
the worship of the nine planets and jivatnnfris, and the boy’s sister or 
mother performs the mahdrtirdjana (w'avnng of lights) before him, and all 
winds up with the usual gifts and a feast. 

Viva ha-karma . — The ceremonies connected with marriage come next 
and occupy no inconsiderable place in the services. They include those 
arranged in the following five divisions : — 

(1) Agni-pw^a ; clothing, perfuming and anoin'* #ig the body ; the 

purohita of the boy shall then ask tho other the name and 
caste of the girl and communicate the same information 
regarding tho boy. 

(2) Presentation of a cow and coin in honor of the girl : procession 

from the house to the agm-vedt. 

(3) Invitation to the father of the bride and formal conclnsion of 

tho arrangements ; then circumambulation of the fire-altar 
and performing the huia-kan4ikd. .. ^ 
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(4) The bride sits to the rig^t, and the bridegroom sits to the left 

close together, while a h<ma is made. 

(5) Next follows the aaminvoa^prd&ana^ gi^ to Bi4h* 

mans, and the verses suited to the ceremony. 

Vdgdtjana . — Commencing with the first group we have the vdgd&nfl* 
vidM or rules for the preliminaries to a marriage. Some days before the 
wedding takes place the father of the girl performs the QebneiB^pugd and 
the dedication declaring the object to be the correct aud successful issue 
of the vdgddna, with detail of his own caste, name, race, and that of the 
boy to whom he has given his girl. The girl then performs the Indrd^i- 
]^djd (one of the divine mothers) before a likeness of that deity drawn on 
gold or other metal. Next day the sarovdramhlia or the beginning to 
collect the materials necessary for the wedding takes place. The 
father of the bride takes a mixture of turmeric and Idlvi (parched grain) 
with water and anoints the body of the girl and performs the Ga^e^ 
pujd. The same is done by the father of the boy to the boy, and in ad- 
dition ho takes three small bags (pofali) of cloth containing coin, betel, 
turmeric, roli (powder on the seeds of Malloius pMIlipinensis) and rice,* 
one of which is buried within the hearth where the food is cooked ; a 
second is suspended from a handle of the kardhi or iron-pan in which the 
food is cooked, and the third is attached to the handle of the spoon. 
The object of these proceedings is to keep off ghosts and demons from 
the feast. Thin Ctakes are prepared of wlicaten flour {sunwdl<i) and 
thicker cakes (puri) of the same, which, with sesamum and balls of a 
mixture of rice-flour, ghi, and molasses (laddu and chholj are made by 
the women. 

First visit . — Next comes the imrvdmja which takes place on the day 
before or on the morning of the wedding. The parents of both children, 
each in their own house, commence with the Gaiie^-pM^a, followed by 
the Mdtri-pujd, Nandi- srddd ha j Fnngdlia-x^dchana^ KalaJa-sthdpana and 
Navagraha-pujd as already described. The parents of the girl seldom 
perfoim more than the first two, and remain fasting until the Kanyd-ddna 
has taken place. The father of the girl then through his daughter 
adores Gauri, Mahe^warf , and Indrani, and ties a pofaU on her left hand. 
The father of the boy binds a similar bag on the right wrist of the boy, 
and also on the left hand of the boy’s mother. Four days afterwards the 
bags removed. On the morning of the wedding day the family as- 
trologer sends a water-clock, to mark the exact moment, with other 
presents to the father of tlie girl, and declares his intention of being 
present with the marriage procession at a certain hour. The boy is then 

* These are the contents of the jpotali commonly used, thongh a muoh more 
elaborate inventory is given in the ritual. 
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dressed in his best, perfiuned, anointed, and painted and placed in a 
-palanquin, and, accompanied by the friends of the family and musicians, 
he sets out for the bride’s house. He is met on the road by a deputation 
from the bride’s father, convejring some presents for the bridegroom, and 
near the village by a relative of the bride, who interchanges further pre- 
sents. The procession then halts for rest whilst dancers and musicians 
exercise their craft. All then proceed to the house of the bride, where 
a clean-swept place opposite the principal entrance has been decorated by 
the women of the family with rice-flour and red sanders. On this place 
the celebrant and parties to the ceremony with their fathers and prin- 
cipal relations take their place, whilst the remainder of the procession 
stand at a respectful distance. Next comes the dhUlyargha which com- 
mences with the consecration of the aryha. Then the father of the bride 
recites the harana sankalpa, dedicating the rite to the giving of his 
daughter to the bridegroom, after which he offers the water of the argha 
to the celebrant who accompanies the bridegroom, as well as water for 
w'ashing his feet, the tilaht wdth flowers and rice, and the materials neces- 
sary for the ensuing ceremonies. Similar offerings arc made to the 
bridegroom; and his father is honoui*ed with flowers and the dstsha, 
and all sit down to a feast. 

The marriage hall , — The near relatives of the parties then assemble 
in the marriage-hall. The bride is placed looking towards the west and 
the bridegroom towards the east with a curtain between them, whilst the 
fathers of each perform the Gape^-piyd. The bridegroom’s father 
sends a tray of sweetmeats (laddu) to the girl’s father, on which tho 
latter places flowers and returns the tray «fo the boy’s father. The bride’s 
father then washes the bridegroom’s feet and fixes the tilaka on his fore- 
head. Again the girl’s father sends a tray of sweetmeats which is 
accepted and retuined ad<n*ned with flowers. Tho bridegroom then 
performs the dchamana and receives from his father-in-law a tray of 
sweetmeats (madhuparka) made from honey, Ac. He should then taste 
a portion of them, and say that they are good and express his thanks 
for the present. Ho then washes his hands and rinsing his mouth per- 
forms the prdiidydjua and sprinkling of his body wtA tho right hand 
merely and the usual mantra. The bride’s father takes a bundle of ktUa 
grass in the form of a sword and calls out “ bring the calf the bride- 
groom says, “ it is present.”* Then water is sprinkled over the figure 
of the calf and several mantras are read, and as in the Kali-Tuga tho 
slaughter of cows is prohibited, the figure is put aside and gifts are substi- 
tuted. 

• iiS o rule in Kumaou, the figure of a calf made in dough or stamped on metal 
is prodused* ^ 
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VerifiGation of family,— In tlyid meantimey a BiAhinaii of the brid^ 
groom’s party prepares the altar^ consecrates it, and lights flie fire. 
The bride’s &ther then gives four pieces of cloth to the bridegroom and 
he returns two for his bride. The bride’s father then raises the curtaia 
and allows the parties to see each other. Then the celebrant on the 
girl’s side, after reading the dJirvdda verse,* asks the celebrant on the 
boy’s side the gotra, jpravara, idkhd, veda, ancestors for three generations, 
and name of the boy. The celebrant on the boy’s side recites a similar 
verse and replies to the questions asked, winding up with a request for 
like information as to the girl’s family, which is given. The questions 

answers are repeated three times, the verses alone being changed* 
Tins section of the rite winds up with the usual gifts, and dedicatory 
prayers and a homa of four sweetmeats, two from the bride’s house 
offered by the bridegroom and two from the bridegroom’s house offered 
by the bride. 

The giving away . — At the exact time fixed for giving away the girl, 
the bride’s father turns his face to the north, whilst the bride looks to- 
wards the west. The father then extends his hand and the girl places 
her hand (palm upwards) in her father’s hand with fingers closed and 
thumb extended, and holding in the palm A;ziia-gra6s, sesamum, barley 
and gold. The boy takes hold of the girl’s thumb, whilst the mother of 
the girl pours water on the three hands during the recital of the dedica- 
tion by the celebrant. This portion of the rite concludes with the for- 
mal bestowal of the girl generally called the kanyd’-ddna. When this is 
concluded the girl leaves her father’s side of the hall and joins her hus- 
band, when the ddnavdkya\ is re^, and the father of the bride addresses 
her and prays that if any error has been committed in bringing her up 
it may be forgiven. Next an address with offerings is made by the bride- 
groom to his father-in-law, thanking him for tho gift of his well-cared- 
for daughter. In return the father declares the girl’s dowiy, and the 
clothes of the two are knotted together. Then come the usual gifts, 
aspersion, and offering of flowers. The bride and bridegroom then pro- 
ceed to a second altar which is usually erected outside the marriage 
hall and whilst mantras are recited by the celebrant circumambulate 
the outer circle. 

The circumamhulation . — ^This being done the dghdra^honia follows 
which comprises twelve offerings conjointly made by bride and bride- 


^ In praise of Hara and Hari. 
t Containing four verses from the Pnrivas. 

i This altar is about a cubit square and is surrounded by a hedge of branches of 
the saored trees connected together with twine, outside which tho circuiuaiubulation 
takes place either three, five, or seven times. 

N 
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^room, tlie former of whom holds her husband’s arm whilst he places 
each offering on the altar and the celebrant recites the prescribed prayers. 
Next come the usual gifts and retunis in flowers and rico. Then follows 
the rdshfrabhrit-homa, which also consists of twelve offerings, conjointly 
made, winding up with presents as before. Also the jayd^homa with its 
thirteen offerings, the dbhydtdm-lioma with its eighteen offerings, the 
^anchaka-homa *with its five offerings and the Idjd-homa with its offer- 
ings of flowers and fruit. Then the altar is again circumambulated and 
parched rice spinkled from a sieve on the pair as they move slowly 
around. The bridegroom then lifts the bride and places her a short dis- 
tance apart, when her brother approaches and gives her some parc^d 
rice with which she makes a homa. The bridegroom then asperses nis 
biide with water from the kalasa whilst repeating the mantra : — “ Om 
dpa(i Sivdh Uvataindhy^ Ac., and also touclics her chest and head with 
appropriate mantras. She then goes to the left of her husband and lays 
hold of his garments, and whilst another mantra is read, the hrahma-homa 
is made by the bridegroom. The bride then washes her husband’s feet, 
who in return makes her a present, and each applies the tilaka to the 
other and eat curds and molasses together. After washing of hands the 
purndpdtra takes place, in which forgiveness is emved for all defects in 
the ceremony or in the amount of gifts, Ac., and the mantra^patra or leaf is 
placed on the bridegroom’s head by the celebnint with the prayer that ho 
may be well and have long life, and for this the celebrant is again re- 
warded. Then follows aspersion, the giving and receiving of the Hlaha, 
Ac., and the bridegi’oom is told to look wcdl at his bride. A homily is 
now given regarding their conduct, the'' one towards the other, that they 
should above every thing keep themselves pure for three nights or until 
the chatiirtki-karma had taken plaee. The party then proceed in doors 
and the Gane^-p*yd, jivamdtri and vnsoddhdra rites are performed ; 
the mahdmrdjctna also takes place by the bndo*B mother, who presents 
sweetmeats and opening the knot in tlieir garments gives a portion of 
the sweetmeats to both bride and bridegroom, w^ho then retire. 

Lwdra-mdtri-pdjd. — Next morning the young married couple arise 
early and after domestic worship again tie their garments together and 
perform the dwdra^mdtri-pujd at the bride’s father’s homo. The door-loaf 
is cleaned with rice flour and on it figures of the Matyis are drawn and 
reverenced conjointly, the bride assisting by holding her husband’s arm. 
Again she alone prepares the threshhold and performs the dohaliya^pdja^ 
by sprinkling rice and flowers. After breakfast both proceed to the 
Inidegroom’s house, where in the presence of a child who bears on his 
head a small of water with a green branch on it, indicative of pros- 
pexi^t be formally commits his wife and her dowiy to the safe keeping . 
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of his mother. The dwdra-mdtri-pijd again takes place and ctfter enter- 
ing the house the QBii^eiBi^pujd is performed with the dedication that the* 
moment may be propitious and the usual gifts, 4c., winding up with the 
•Tfiahdntrdjana by the sister of the bridegroom and the aspersion of the 
assembly by the celebrant. After this gifts are distributed and all the 
attendants are permitted to disperse. 

Ohaturth/i^ karma, — On the fourth day the chaturtM-karma takes place, 
which consists of the usual preparatory ceremonies followed by the re- 
moval of the potali or small bags from the wrists of the bride and bride- 
groom preceded by a homa purnapdtra which concludes the ceremony. 

Bwir-dgamana, — The next ceremony is the dwirdgamana or ‘ second- 
coming.’ The instructions direct that on a propitious day the boy’s 
parents shall cook certain cakes called phenika and placing them in a 
basket, the boy proceeds with them to his father-in-law’s house, where 
he salutes all the family and presents the food. Early in the morning 
he performs the Ganc^i-jtujd and at a favourable time places his wife 
near him. The tilaka is then interchanged between him and the relatives 
of his wife and formal salutations take place. He then takes his wife 
and wliatever portion of the dowry that is now given to his own house, 
and on arriving at the threshhold the garments of both are again knotted 
together. Both are tlien seated together and the husband rinses his 
mouth, conseemtes the anjha and performs the prdndydma and/ledication 
to the dwirdgaraana and tJic divdnMndtri’pujd, Ganc^ and the Matris 
are then woi'shippcd and the fixing of the favourable time is again gone 
through that the whole rite may be undej’taken at the auspicious moment 
and bo free from defects. Gifts are then made to the family purohita and 
astrologer as if to the deity, and Ihe couple go within while the svastu 
vdchana is read. On entering the inner apartments the young couple 
worship the Jtvn-mdiris whose figures arc drawn on tlie walls. The 
halaia is then consecrated and the couple circuinambuhite the vessel and 
the usual offerings and dedication are made ; winding up with the as- 
persion, after wliicli the knots on the garments arc untied and the couple 
feast and retire to rest. 

Should any one desire to marry a third time, whether 
his other wives are alive or not, ho must go through the ceremony known 
as arka-vivdha or marriage to the arka plant (Galoiropts gigantea). The 
aspirant for a third marriage either builds a small altar near a plant of 
the arka or brings a branch home and places it in the ground near an 
altar. He then goes through all the proparatory ceremonies and also the 
Siryyn-pdjd with its invitation, 4c., and prdrthana or adoration with 
h an ds clasped and appropHate mantras. He then circumambulates the 
altar and asks the caste, 4c., as in the regular ceremony' ; a purohita 
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answers on the part of the arka that it is of the Elafyapa gotra, the greaU 
. granddaughter of Aditya, the granddaughter of Sava and the daughter of 
Arka ; then follows the caste, name. &c,, of the real bride. A thread is 
then wound ten times around the arka^ accompanied each time by a man- 
tra, and again around the neck of the kalaSa, To the north of the arka, a 
fire-altar is raised and the aghdra-Ttomia is made to Agni with gifts and 
dedication. Next comes the pradhdna-homa with the mantras, “ Otn 
sangohhil^ * and “ Om yasmaitvdkd the vydhrituhoma with its own 
mantra and the hhurddi-navdhuti-Jioma with its nine mantras closing 
with the pur^patra and dedication. After this a second circumam- 
bulation follows and a prayer and hymn. Four days the arka remains 
where it has been planted, and on the fifth day the person is entitled to 
commence the marriage ceremonies with his third wife. If, however, 
she be already a widow, he can take her to his home without any further 
ceremony. 

Kumbha-vivaha , — The Kumhha^vivdh4t or marriage to an earthen vessel 
takes place when from some conjunction of the planets the omens for a 
^PPy union are wanting, or when from some mental or bodily defect no 
one is willing to take the boy or girl.* The ceremony is similar to the 
preceding, but the dedication enumerates the defects in the position of 
the planets in the worshipper’s horoscope and states that the ceremony 
is undert^en to avoid the malign influences of the conjunction of the 
adverse planets or of the bodily or mental defects of the native as the 
case may be. The nine planets are honoured and also Vishnu and Varu- 
9a, whose forms stamped on a piece of metal are amongst the furniture 
of the ceremonial. The ahchala or border of the garment used in the 
knot-tying is represented by connecting the neck of the girl or boy with 
the neck of the vessel, when the aspersion is made from the water of the 
kalasa with a brush made of the five leaves. 

Casual ceremonies. On killing a snake . — Several ceremonies are pre*^ 
scribed for alleviating (Mnti) the evil effects of accidents, bad omens, 
portents, unlucky acts, Ac., which may be briefly noticed here. Thus, 
if in ploughing, the share injures or kills a snake, a short ritual is pre- 
scribed to appease the lord of the snakes. Ga^e^a,' the M^t^is and 
Kshetrapala arc first worshipped on the spot : then the figure of Mpfyufi- 
jaya is drawn on cloth and with it that of the snake-god, and both are 
worshipped with the invitation, <fec., and the ^a^^a-mantra is recited and 
a h<ma made. 

, , Death of a plough-hullock. — One-sixteenth of the value of the cattle > 

• The Vishi^ prdtimd-vivdha is rimilar to the Kumbha-vwdha, The girl is first 
lUirried to a picture of Yiahpii in order to avert the influence of the planets when the 
eenjimotlon of the latter would show her to become a widow or a had charaotdrl 
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should be paid as a devada^da to Brdhmans. Another oeremony known- 
aa the vfishahha-fatana takes place when a bnllock d^ or is hijnied while 
plonghing. 

Unlucky conjunctions. — It is believed that if the megha^sankirinittt 
comes within the conjunction of the planets noted in the horoscope, the 
native will die within six months, and similarly if the tMa-sankrdnta come 
withm the horoscope the native dies before the next megha-sankrdmta : to 
avert these evils a special ritual is prescribed in which Govinda is the prin- 
cipal deity invoked. A more elaborate service takes place on the 
of an eclipse when numerous articles are placed in the kalaia and the 
ima^o of the snake-god stamped on metal is worshipped and the usual gifts 
are made. 

Bom again from a cow's mouth. — The ceremony of being bom 
from the cow’s month (gomukha-prasava) takes place when the horos- 
cope foretells some crime on the part of the native or some deadly ~i<»- 
mity to him. The child is clothed in scarlet and tied on a new sieve 
which is passed between the hind-legs of a cow forward through the 
fore-legs to the mouth and again in the reverse direction signifying the 
new birth. The usual worship, aspersion, Ac., takes place and the fether 
smells his son as the cow smells her calf. This is followed by various 
burnt-offerings and the usual gifts, Ac. 

Dentition, ^c . — Ceremonies arc also prescribed when the teeth are 
cut irregularly, when the father and son are bom in the same lunar man- 
sion, when three children are bom at the same time or in the lunar 
mansion, when snakes are seen in coitu, when a dog is seen during a 
oeremony, when a crow evacuates on one’s clothes, on seeing a white 
crow, when gifts of land, money or grain are made, and when building a 
house, Ac. 

MuIa-nakshafra.—THie misfortunes that are supposed to follow any 
one bom in the Mula-naksfmtra, which is presided over by Nirpti, the god- 
dess of evil, are such that the parents are advised to abandon such 
a child, whether boy or girl, or if not, to go through the ritual prescribed 
for the occasion with great care and circumspection. The Mila-Unti 
commences with the Qanoin-pijd followed by the setting up of the 
argha and the dedication. The sesamum, kuia, barley and water ate 
taken and the pradhdna-sankalpa is recited and also the Mdtrupdjd, 
Pwsydha-v&ehkna and Ndndt-irdddha are gone through. The celebrants are 
then appointed and duly reverenced and the person who the cere- 

mony to be performed stands before them with the palmp of his Iw-tid s 
joined together in a submissive attitude and asks thpm to perform the rite 
according to mle. The celebrants consent and proceed to the gjihaSdld, 
or as usual in Eumaon to the place where the cows are tied up. A pi fnyr 
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is selected and purified either with holy- water (i. e., water which has 
been consecrated by using the names of the sacred places of pilgrimage) 
or the mixture called pancha-gavya. To the south-west a hollow is made 
and a fire is lighted therein, and this is followed by the ritual contained 
in the formal appointment of the Brahman to the aspersion. An altar is 
then made, and on the top a lotus of twenty-four petals is drawn and 
coloured and named as described below.* 

A handsome metal vessel is then placed in the midst of the figure 
and foul' other vessels are placed one at each comer of the principal altar. 
A figure of Nirriti stamped on metal is placed in the centre of the altar 
on its vessel and small pieces of gold, silver and copper on the other 
vessels after having been washed \vith the five nectars applied with the 
usual mantras. Next comes the address to Nirriti prefaced by the 
vydhriti mantra : — ‘ Come hither and remain here 0 Nirriti mistress of the 
Mula-nakakatra^ grant our requests and accept our reverence.’ Her 
companions and the twenty-four deities residing in the petals of the lotus 
are similarly invited wdth the same ferraula. 

Three of the vessels are dedicated to Brahma, Varuna and the nine 
planets who are invited to attend. Then the medidation on Nirriti and 
the deities to whom the altar is dedicated follows : — ‘ Niryiti, black in 
colour, of beautiful face, having a man as thy vehicle, protectress, having 
a sword in thy hand, clad in shining robes adorned with jewels.’ A 
similar short meditation on Indra and Toya is given and for the remain- 
ing deities, the recital of theii* names is held sufficient. Nirriti then 
receives the formal invitation, &c., with the mantra : — * Om moshuna^' 
Ac., whilst the others are merely named. Then those deities invited to 
occupy the three vessels above named receive the invitation, Ac., and 
commencing with Nirriti all are in order worshi])ped with flowers, sandal 
and water. The vessel placed to the north-east of the altar is dedicated 
to Rudra, and on it are laid the five varieties of smatika and below it, a 
drona of grain. On the covered mouth of the vessel the imago of Rudra 


* Tho name on the petals is that of the initial letters of the ndkshaira or lanar 
mansion, above which is tho name of tho regent of tho mansion and bolow tho colour 
which should be given to it. The names in order commencing with tho mansion over 
which the ViSvadovas preside are as follows ; — 


1. Uttar&-ABhafh6. 

2. ^rava^. 

8. Dhanishthh. 

4. Sfata-bhishaj. 

^ 6. Pdrva-bhadrapadA. 

6. Uttara-bhadrapada. 

7. Bevatf. 

8, Aivinf. 

9, Bharaoi. 


10. Kfittika. 

11. Bohi^f. 

12. Mfiga-^iras. 

13. Ardrd. 

14. Pnnarvasd. 

16. Tishya. 

16. A.4lo8ha. 

17. Maghd. 

18. Pdnra-phalguni 


19. Uttara-phalgnni 

20. Hastd. 

21. Chitrd. 

22. Svdti. 

23. Vi^dkhd. 

24. Anurddhft. 

26. Jjoshfhd. 

26. Mdla. 

27. Pdrvdshdfhd* 


7 In the 
( middla. 
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stamped in metal is placed after being washed in the five nectars lis 
fore followed by the dedication, meditation, hymn of praise and invi- 
tation, &c. Then the anga-nyisa to Rudra is repeated six times, and the 
Budrddhydya, eleven times, <bc., &o. Next incense formed from the 
burnt horns of goats is offered to Niryiti and also wine, barley-cakes, 
flesh and the yellow pigment from the head of a cow {go^rochand) ; flesh, 
flsh, and wine, however, should not be used by Brahmans, who should 
substitute milk with salt for wine and curds with salt for flesh. Lamps 
are now waved to and fro before all the deities and a fire is lighted on 
the altar and a homa made. Next the dghdra-homfr^ the krisara-homaj 
the fifteen-verse honia. fuel, rice, &c., with the M-sukta mantra, the 
payasa'^homa, purnd-hutuhoma and the agni-honiny arc made, after which 
the fire on the altar is extinguished and Agni is dismissed. The vessel 
on the principal altar sacred to Nirriti is now filled with various mate- 
rials and whilst these arc stirred round several mantras are recited. The 
parents of the child and the child then bathe outside in a place prepared 
for the purpose and ornamented with svastikas and all are sprinkled with 
holy- water. Some hundred verses are then repeated with the prayer that 
the evil influences due to birth in the Mula^mkshatra may be effectually 
prevented. A similar ceremony is performed on account of any pei^on 
bom in the Aileslid-naksliatra, 

( To he continued. ) 


On ttie Psychological Tenets ofJhe Vaishnavas, — By Ra'jendrala'la 
Mitra, LL. D., C. I. E. 

What was the ontological doctrine wliich Chaitanya inculcated ? is a 
question which was lately put to me by a distinguished European scholar. 
It is one which has not yet been discussed in any English paper that I 
am aware of. Nor is it well undcratood by the Pandits of Bengal. Even 
among the Vaishnavas of the higher orders there seems to bo consider- 
able differences of opinion, and distinguished commentators on the Bha- 
gavata and other leading texts of the Vaishnavas have propounded such 
contradictory and at times diametrically opposite theories that sevend 
polemical tracts had to be written on the subject. I have lately found 
one of these. It is entitled Surva-sampraddyabheda-siddhdnta. In it an 
attempt has been made to reconcile the theories of the different sects of 
the Vaishnavas and of Sankara Acharya. Its author’s* name is unknown 
to mo, but the author was evidently a distinguished scholar, thoroughly con- 
versant with the leading topics of Indian Philosophy and the various 
arguments which Vaishnavas of different schools brought to bear upon 
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the question. A brief analysis of the work may not, therefore, be un- 
welcome to the readers of this Journal. 

The writer of the work naturally takes for granted that his readers 
are perfectly familiar with the values of the technical terms and the 
{^parings of the various schools of thought in this country, and therefore 
plunges at once in medias res. This course, however, will not be con- 
venient for English readers, and it is necessary, therefore, to preface this 
note with a few words on the leading Indian theories on soul, as a 
spiritual, self-conscious monad, distinct from the body, and concentrating 
in itself all the purest and most refined of human excellences a spirit 
distinct from the entelechies of Aristotle. 

These theories may be described under three heads : Ist, Nihilistic ; 
2nd, Monistic ; 3rd, Dualistic. 

The first is represented by the Charvakas, who deny the existence of 
a soul. Like the Pessimists of this century they say there is no psyche. 
They hold that the soul, or the spiritual principle which vivifies and 
sensitizes living beings, is, like the body, derived from the parents, and 
dies with it. This means that vitality and consciousness aro the 
results of organization, and cease with the complete ataxy of that 
organization. In other words, there is, apart from the body, no distinct 
essence, which, in association with matter, gives it life, and, dissociated 
from it, lives on, either to vitalize other bodies, or in an ethereal or spiritual 
form. The most essential attribute of this soul is its immortality, and 
most Indian philosophers add to it eternity, and these being wanting 
in the doctrine of the Charvakas and other atheists, it is rightly called 
Nihilistic. One school of Buddhists, and that the most important, pro- 
fesses a modified form of tliis nihilism, allowing the soul functional exis- 
tence for ssons, but reducing it to ultimate vacuity from which it is held 
to arise. This is called Sunyavdda, ‘ the theory of vacuity, ’ or Asadvdda 
‘ the theory of non-existence.’ None of these, however, is accepted by 
any leading Vaishnava school of thought, and need not, therefore, be 
noticed at greater length here. 

The second head resolves itself into two divisions*^ /■Ist, Gtenerically 
Monistic ; 2nd, Absolutely Monistic, Those who entertain the theory im- 
plied by the first division hold that every living being has a separate 
soul, which is uncreate and immortal. It is consciousness itself, and 
spiritual in nature, but defined in character, no one soul merging into, or 
beaiing any relation to, another, and yet it is essentially so identical with 
one and another, that as a genus all souls are exactly alike, and as such 
there is perfect unity. Unity is also predicated of this soul on the 
groiuid of there being no species of soul of any other kind, and therein 
is msant that there is no Divine or Supreme soul. In fact it is with a 
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view to deny a supreme intelligent Creator and Preserver of the universe 
that unicity is insisted upon in regard to the soul of created beings. The ’ 
founders of the S4nkhya and the Jaina doctrines, as also some Baud- 
dhas are the followers of this theory. They hold that this soul, thou^ 
consciousness itself, is, in its ordinary state, so worked upon by its 
' energy (variously called Mdyd ‘ illusion,* 8'akti ‘ power,* PraJcfiti * na- 
ture,* ajnAm ‘ ignorance,* &c., but meaning in reality the laws of nature) 
that it does not thoroughly perceive itself. It is the ego in a more or 
less latent, or potential, or mystified state, subject to various malign and 
beneficent influences which some times make it more and more mysti- 
fied, and at other times less and less so ; its aim, however, is to separate 
itself from its energy, or to shake off its unintelligent condition, and in 
course of time under the influence of its beneficent environments and 
eaimcst exertion gradually becomes more and more manifest, until at last 
its beclouding energy melts away, and the soul abides in its perfect 
purity. This melting of the energy may be compared, and in fact is 
substantially the same, with the progressive evolution theory of the mo- 
dern European schools, except that the European Progressionists 
(or most of them) assume a beginning, or a first start, whereas their 
Indian congeners believe the universe to be unci*eate and eternal. This 
state of perfect purity is tlic sum mum hommi which the Sankhyas 
and the Jains look upon as mukti or final deliverance, and the Bauddhas 
Duddhahood or Nirvana ‘ perfect Intelligence,* or ‘absolute quietude.* 
The goal of the Progressionist is thus eloquently summarised by Brown- 
ing;— 

“ I, that trace Providence without a bi’cak, 

I, the plan of things, droj> plumb on this plain truth — 

That man is made in sympathy with man. 

At outset of existence, so to speak ; 

But in dissociation, more and more, 

Man from his fellow, as their lives advance 
In culture ; still humanity that’s bom • 

A mass, keeps flying off, fining away, 

Ever into a multitude of points, 

And ends In isolation, each from each : 

Peerless above in the sky, the pinnacle, — 

Absolute contact, fusion all below 
At the base of being.” 

Had Browning meant this for the Yogis, it would have been as cor- 
rect as it is for the Progressionists, omitting only the first four lines in 
which the idea of Providence and first creation has been sketched, but 


0 
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which do not at all bear upon the final “ Isolation.”* The final stage in 
* either case is a society of immortal beings, each physically, morally, and 
inicllectaally perfect, and from this perfection ex concesso identical* 
Some Indian writers do not, however, look upon this theory of unicity as 
satisfactory, and reckon the doctrine as a form of duality or Dvattavdda, 
What they mean is that it is a system not of one, but of more than one, 
soul. This is time enough, and logically following it out, the term for it 
should imply plurality, and not duality, particularly in the Sanskrit 
language, where the dual does not mean pluml. In the case of the San- 
khyas, it has further to be noted that they do not absolutely deny a 
supreme soul, but hold that there is no proof of the existence of such a 
being. In other words tlujy ai*c agnostics in this respect. 

Tho Absolutely Monistic theory discards the idea of a separate indi^ 
vidual soul for each being, a.s ilhigical and un philosophical. Following 
tho principle that two causes should not bo assumed whore one is suf- 
ficient, it repudiates the assumption of an uncountable number of soul 
monads, each uncrcate and eternal, and holds a single soul, the Supreme 
Soul, as amply sufficient for all purposes. It is more consonant with 
reason, and at the same time it removes tho stain of atheism which the 
preceding theory necessarily involves. 

The idea of a spirit distinct from the body is of remote antiquity. 
In the earliest stage of human society every unintelligible phenomenon 
was accounted for by the a.ssum])tion of a supeniatural power or spirit, and 
tho disposition of tliat spii*it, as malevolent or beneficent, regulated the 
character of the phenomenon. This idc«, once formed, multiplied rapidly, 
and every mountain and every plain, every wood and every tree, eveiy 
pool and every river, was soon peopled by its appropriate spirit. These 
spirits could not, however, be accepted to bo equally powerful, and in 
course of time and advancing reason, it was felt that tho more powerful 
of these must be the rulers or governors of tho less powerful, and the 
ultimate logical resultant was the assumption of one supremo God. God, 
thus evolved, did not negative tho existonco of the snirits and the soul 
of man, but took His place at tlio head of them all, aui/ mankind at large 
was perfectly satisfied with this evolution. Tho thooiy did not, and could 
not, jar against their preconceived notions and universally spread beliefs, 
it bore no taint of atheism, and reason was in its favour. Philosophers, 
however, did not continue to rest satisfied. The process of thinking 
which brought them to one God pushed them still onw^ard, and they at 
last abandoned the theory of separate souls for separate beings, whether 

I 

* The Hindu idea of isolation will be found fully desertbod in my translation of 
Ito Toga Aphorisms of Patanjali. 
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human op oelestiali and took to a single sotil which gave vitaU^ ^and 
consciousness to all. This is the theory of Absolute Unity, and is known 
under the name of Advaitavdda or the theory of ‘Nonduality/ op 
* Aduality.’ Prom its very name it is obvious that it is subsequent to 
belief in Duality, or of one Supreme Soul on the one side and of maWif 
individual souls on the other. Had unity been the only idea to express, 
the term would have for certain been formed of a Sanskrit word imply- 
mg one, and not a derivative of two with a negative particle before it. 
It was to exclude the idea of two which was current, that recourse was 
had to the circumlocutory forms of “ not two ** admita, “ one without a 
second” ekamevddvittyam, and so forth. These forms gave greater 
emphasis to the idea than what a simple statement of one would have 
done. Indeed, a term implying one would leave room for doubt as to 
whether the unity applied to the especial character of the soul or to its 
numerical individuality, and this is precluded by these negative forms. 

Tho Upanishads dwell very largely on this idea. When Nachiketd, 
in tho Katha Upanishad, repeatedly urges in varied phraseology ‘ I am 
that,' and S'vetaketu, in tho Chhandogya Upanishad, is told “ thou art 
that,” the idea conveyed is that tho ego is no other than the Divinity 
himself. But tho brief enigmatic way in which the theory was disclosed 
led to much misapprehension. And it was left to the renowned S'an« 
kara Acharya, tho n|X)st]o of this school, to elaborate this Nondual or 
Adual theory at considerable length in his great commentary on the 
Vedanta Aphorisms of Vyasa. Ho would tolerate nothing that did not 
coincido in every detail with thisdcardiual theory, and he argued it out 
in very much the same form in which Berkeley worked out his celebrated 
theory regarding the essential non-reality of matter. 

S^ankara, however, left it in a position which could not be final, and 
his followers could not rest satisfied at the point where ho left it. The 
question soon arose as to, how does this Supreme Soul, one without a 
second, provide souls for the countless individual units of creation ? 
To admit tho theory of universal pervasion — of an iTihhite mass made 
finite by enclosing bodies, tike the atinospliere enclosed in jars, which 
tho followers of Sankara developed at great length — was to admit a 
system of Pantheism, or animism, the anima mundi of Stahl, which 
was open to serious logical defects, and likewise inconsistent with the 
doctrine of faith which the Bhagavadgita liad promulgated, and which 
got extensive currency a while before the time of S'ankara. Indeed S'ou- 
kara himself had felt this, and provided for it by a fain^ outline of a theoiy 
of shadow or reflection, — a shadow from tho Great Soul forming individual 
souls. This is the doctrine of the Bhagavata Purd^a. Vishiiu Svimf, the 
founder of tho Rudra-sanipraddya, clianged the shadow into a scintilla or 
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— something more substantial than a mere shadow — and worked it 
' out into a regular system. This is called 8*uddhddijaitavdda, It was 
further developed by Yallabha A^chdrya, whose dogma has smee degenerat- 
ed into hideous licentiousness. The idea is, that since every individual soul 
is the Supreme Divinity, that soul should not be tortured by penance and 
privation, but fed and nourished and kept in an everlasting round of 
pleasures, and the result is a system of Epicureanism. Rdm&nuja was 
not satisfied with this shadow or spark. He assumes that the Supreme 
Soul (Vishnu as he names it) devides itself into a twofold form — a Supreme 
Spirit or Paramdtmdj the cause, and a gross one, or effect, the individual 
soul units together with the universe or matter. This idea led him to 
the three categories, soul (chit), non-soul or matter (achit), and the Lord 
(isvara). This tenet is called VisiHhtddvaita or ‘qualified unicity.* 
Professor Wilson puts it thus : — 

“ Creation originated in the wish of Vishnn, who was alone, without 
a second, to multiply himself : he said, I will become many ; and he was 
individually embodied as visible and etherial light. After that, as a ball 
of clay may be moulded into various forms, so the grosser substance of 
the deity became manifest in the elements, and thcii' combinations : the 
forms into which the divine matter is thus divided, are pervaded by a por- 
tion of the same vitality which belongs to the great cause of all, but which 
is distinct from his sf)iritual or etherial essence (Works, I, pp. 43f.). 

Nimbarka or Nimbaditya* who founded the sect of the Sanakddi-sam- 
pradaya, went further, and promulgated the theory of distinct individual 
soul^, or subordinate pai*ticles, ordinarily inferior but susceptible of fusing 
or subsiding in the Great Soul, so as ultimately to end in one. This is 
called DvaitddvaitavdiJa or ‘ the theory of Dualistic Aduality.* 

Professor Wilson thus summarises the tenets of this school : “ Life, 

they say, is one and eternal, but dependent upon tlie Supreme and 
indissolubly connected with but not the same with him.’' (Works, I., 
p. 144). The Mahopanishad feels the difficulty of this position, and 
evades it by saying “ as the birds and the string, as juices and trees, as 
rivers and oceans, as freshwater and salt, a8 the thiti and his booty, as 
man and objects of sense, so are God and Life distinct, and both are 
ever undcfinable.” 

These several ideas of shadow, reflection, scintillation, subordinate 
particles &c., occur in very ancient works, not excepting the Vedas, but 

♦ This is a iiickname which was given to the saint becanse he once stopped the 
motion of the sun cm the top of a Nimba tree (Melia azadweusta). His original 
name is not known. Dr. Wilson says it was Bhfiskarfich^iya, but I snspeot Akin is not 
correct, for there is extant a commentary by Bh&sk&ra Aoh&ya on theV^d&nta 
3iitra, which is distinct from the commentary by Nimb&rka on that work. 
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they are there very loosely and promiscuously put forth, without any 
serious attempt at philosophic precision. The authors named above were 
the first to give to each a scientific fixity and distinctness. It should, 
nevertheless, be mentioned that there is yet considerable misunderstand- 
ing current on the subject, and the three terms Suddhadvaita^ VUish^d^ 
vaita, and Dvaitddvaita, are very carelessly used — the first according to 
some, is the same with Advaita^ and the third is identified with the second. 
For the purposes of this paper it is, however, not necessary to attempt 
here any detailed exposition. 

The last is the theory of Duality or Dvaitavdda, of one Supreme Soul 
and innumerable individual souls, essentially independent of each other. 
Its teacher was Madhva Acharya* alias Ananda Tirtha alias Purnaprajna 
or Purnamandira, who wrote a short commentary on the Vedanta Sfitra, 
and therein developed his theory, obviously taking it from the NyAya- 
dar^ana, where it occurs in an unmistakable form. His doctrine is 
known under the name of Purnainajha-darmnay and his followers call 
themselves Bmhma-sampradayi. As already stated, it dates from long 
before the time of the Adual doctrine. It is frequently referred to in the 
Vedas, and in the Upanishads it is indicated at times. But the idea 
is not fully worked out, and in some places, the theory of both the 
Supreme and the individual souls abiding in the same body crops out 
prominently. This is particularly the case in a remarkable allegory in the 
Mundaka Upanishad, which occurs also in the S^vetasvatara Upanishad, 
where it is said : 

“Two (birds) of handsome* plumage, rivals and friends, nestle in 
the same tree : one of them oats the sweet fruits ; the other looks on 
without eating. 

The obvious meaning of this verso implies a duality ; and those who 
adopt the Dual theoiy appeal to this authority ; but S^ankara looks upon 
it as an indication of the Supreme Soul associated with plastic nature or 
Prakriti, or “ consciousness associated with ignorance, desire and the resi- 
dua of former works.”! 

Closely correlated with the above theories are the doctrines of Sagitna 
(qualified) and Nirguna (unqualified) in regard to the Supreme Soul. The 
nearest equivalent English philosophical terms for these would be ^ con- 

* Grammatioally the word should be Mddhva as a derivative of Madhu, but in 
MSS. it is frequently, not always, found with the first vowel short, and both Professor 
Wilson and Mr. Gough (in the Sarvadar^na-snngraha) have accepted that form. 

irnr«mnri»ii h 
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ditioned* and ‘ unconditioned/ but they are not exactly to the point. Un- 
conditioned in fJngliBh has two meanings. Some employ it to denote 
entire absence of all restrictions^ while others, and a large number, take 
it to imply entire absence of all relation. Indian philosophers are una- 
nimously of opinion that the Supreme Soul is absolutely unconditioned 
in the sense of total absence of all restiictions. It is perfectly free from 
all trammels of laws, rules and and conditions, and nothirig can restrict it 
in any sense whatever. But they are divided as regards relation. The 
followers of the Yoga school hold that there is no relation whatever be- 
tween the Supreme Soul and the universe. The universe is uncrcate and 
eternal, and its course is regulated by laws or nature which is not subject 
to Divine will, and human souls, being uncreate and eternal, are equally 
independent of a creator. But thoso monitists who believe in a primal 
creation and trace tliat creation to a divine architect, have to establish a 
relation between the Divine and the individual souls, and opinions in this 
respect vary greatly. Their diverso theories about emancipation also neces- 
sitate some relation. The doctrine of incarnation also requires that the Divi- 
nity should be, at least at times, subject to conditions. And the process of 
transition from the unconditioned to the conditioned has been explained 
in different ways. The word saguna^ moreover, imidies personality, and 
some of those who believe in incarnations insist upon tlio Godhead being 
a personal divinity, while others hold him to bo always and invariably 
impersonal (nirguna). 

To turn now to the Vaishnavas. They belong to one or other of 
the three subdivisions of the Adual school or to the Dual one, under the 
generic names of S^ri-sampradaya, Rudra-sampradaya, Brahma-sampraddya, 
and Saiiakadi-sarapradaya, and the reconciliation of their different 
theories to subserve the cause of Bliakti is the object of the work under 
notice. 

The work opens with a quotation from the Bhagavata Purana in 
which Krishna says “ know ye that I am the preeejdor of all preceptors ** 
{Harveshdni ajjg dchurydndm dchdrijam mdm vijdntydt) . and then argues, 
since preceptors (dcluiryas) are incarnations of the liord, and their in- 
structions must be evidence of truth, it follows that when Vallabha 
Acharya and others, after refuting the Dual dogma, establish the 
Nondual one, their doctrine must bo accepted as true ; but in so acce|lting 
it, one must reject the theory of Madhva as unreliable and untrue. Should 
ho, however, accept the theory of Madhva, the sayings of Vallabha 
Achdrya and others, which refute the Dual tenet, must of course fall to 
the ground. ‘ And on the logical principle of that which is oonti'ddiotory 
is incorrect,* all the various doctrines of the Vaishnavas must be >con- 
deniaed as untrue. The question then is, how to solve this riddle P And 
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the author begins by enquiring what was the dootrihe of Ghaitanya, tiie 
founder of the Vaish^ava sect of Bengal P As I have already remarked 
at the beginning, this was a moot point. Ghaitanya has, not left us any 
record of his philosophical ideas. He was an enthusiastic Bhakta, who 
devoted his entire time to the cultivation of faith, in abstracting himself 
from all carnal wijpts and worldly attractions, in dedicating himself 
body and soul, to his maker, and in disseminating the doctrine of ftiith 
among his followers. It is doubtful if he ever wrote any work or trea- 
tise on religion. Certain it is that none has come down to our time. 
Blavikarnapura, a contemporary of Ghaitanya and author of great 
eminence among the Vaishiiavas, flatly denies that Ghaitanya ever wrote 
anything about his doctrine. In the ‘ Ghaitanya-cliandrodaya * of that 
author the question is asked, “ Dear Sir, lias this Hari published any 
work explanatory of his principles ?” and the reply given is : “ Though 

it is well-known that the Almiglity is the author of the Vedas, yet 
whatever the Knower of the heart teaehes, he teaches through agents 
indirectly, and his lessons are not defined by time or space.”* 

His biogrjiphers devoted themselves with Boswellian assiduity to the 
task of recording his sayings and doings, and certainly succeeded in pre-' 
serving a vivid picture of his life. But their object was to appeal to the mas- 
ses, to create a lively interest in their teacher, and anecdotes of benevolence, 
mercy, devotion, self-abuegjiiion, and total disregard of worldly attrac- 
tions, were calculated to servo their purpose best, and they selected them. 
Philosophical dogmas and absti*use reasoning about the Unconditioned were 
the least adapted to subserve such,a purpose, and they therefore eschewed 
them altogether, or kept them in the back ground. And under the cir- 
cumstances it is but natural that there should bo considerable difference 
of opinion in regard to the saint’s system of philosophy. The thesis lias 
to be worked out by a comparison of the bearings of his casual remarks 
and mode of life, and not proved by the quotation of any positive de- 
claration. Our author starts by saying that Ghaitanj’^a inculcated the 
same doctrine of Dualistic Aduality which Nimbjiditya had taught long 
before him ; and in support of liis position combats such objections as, in 
his opinion, might be started against it. 

To the faithful followers of Ghaitanya the first objection would natu- 
rally be, how can Ghaitanya, wdio was the Supremo Divinity, even Vishnu 
himself, born in flesh, accept the doctrine of a mere mortal, and become his 
follower ? Ho should teach that which is original, that which none before 

* I f u l fil inv i 
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knew, and not that which was already known. The okjeotion is met 
* the remark that Nimb&ditya was an incarnation of Vishnu, and his opinion 
was therefore that of Vishnu, and Chaitanya being, likewise, an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, the doctrine expounded is of the same individual given 
under different conditions, and there is therefore no following in the 
case. In order to prove that Nimbdditya was an incaaipation of Vishnu* 
a verse is cited on the authority of Hemadri, who makes the statement. 
Learned Vaishnavas, moreover, urge that the primary object of Chaita- 
nya was not to inculcate a new tenet in psychology, but to give wide cur- 
rency to the doctrine of Bhakti, and it was not necessary for him, there- 
fore, to dwell upon universally accepted truths. 

Having answered this preliminary objection, the author cites in 
support of his opinion that Chaitanya was a Dvaitddvaitavadi, several 
authorities. The first is Visvanatha Chakra varti who, in his commentary 
on the Bhagavata, it is said, has made the statement. Tlie words used are, 
Chakravartihhih svagranthe nimhaditya-matavarttitvena mahdprabhtindm 
Ukhajidtf but no quotation is supplied. 

The next autliority is Gangarama Gauda, wdio is said to have been 
a disciple of Chaitanya. In his case, however, there is a specific assertion. 
In his work called Nihandha he begins with the remark that “ Nimbdditya 
was the destix)yor of darkness” (Nunhadifyaif tamodlivaum) and ends by 
saying “ composed by a follower of the doctrine of Nimbaditya,*’ (Nim^ 
buditya-mafavartuvirachituydm), and the inference from these passages is 
that siifce an immediate disciple of Chaitanya professed himself to bo a 
follower of Nimbaditya’s doctrine, his teacher must have followed the same 
doctrine. 

The third authority is HaridevaTarkavagi^a,of Saidabad,ncar Murshi- 
dabad, but no passage has been cited, nor is the name of his work given. 
I have not heard of this peraonage, and no one can give me any infor- 
mation about him. 

The last authority is Narayanadasa, a disciple of a disciple (anuSi* 
shya) of Advaita Acharya, and a Vaishnava author of some repute. In his 
treatise on branding the body with the symbols of Vif Aiju, (TaptamudriU 
dhdrawi) he makes a positive statement to the effect tliat Ghaitanjra ac- 
cepted the Dualastic Aduality doctrine of Nimbaditya. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that this collection of authorities ia 
poor at best, and such as it is, it may be easily set aside, both by qircum- 
fitantial evidence and by positive statements of the contomporaries of 
Chaitanya. Bhaktas believe ‘ that in order to the attainment of supreme 
beatitude, they must pass through five stages or states of probation. The 
fthst of these is called Santa or quietism, or a state of c^m conteinpla- 
tion of the Deity. The second is Ddsya or servitude, which in a more 
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aotive state leads on to *the third, or Sdhhya^ i, e., an ardent feeling of 
friendship for the divinity, and that in its tarn to the fourth or 
(filial affection), and lastly to Mddhurya or love, vrhen the devotee^ rising 
above all idqa of divinity, entertains the same ardent attachment for the 
Deity which a human lover feels for the object of his love, or what the 
milkmai ds of Yrind^vana entertained for their charming Krish^a.’^' These 
ideas cannot be consistent with the theory of Aduality. Service and 
friendship cannot exist where the adorer and the adored are identically 
the sanie. One must start with the idea of inferiority before h^ can 
deem worship and service desirable or appropriate, and this would 
necessarily imply Duality and not Unity. Nor is the reward of the 
service, 4c., as inculcated by the Vaish^avas, such as to support the Adual 
theory. That reward, according to*the Bhagavata Purina is fivefold ;• it 
may amount to (1) dwelling in the same region with the Divinity, 
(adlokya)^ or (2) to the attainment of the same supremacy or dominion 
as that of the Divinity (sdrshti)^ or (3) to fellow-lodgership, or living 
in close proximity to Him (sdmtpya)y or (4) to the attainment of the 
form of the Divinity (sdrupya)^ or (6) to unity or union with Him, 
(ekatva),f The last is the same with the Nirvana or Laya of non-Yaish- 
i^Lva authors, but Yaish^va commentators are not satisfied with it, 
and explain it away in various ways. The word sdyujya is a homonym 
of ekatva, and that has been explained by Taranatha in his Vdchaspatya 
to mean dwelling together (ekatra^samavasthdna) ; others hold it to mean 
communion or practically entering a house, but not being identified with 
it.J Any how the Yaishnavas do not care for the last, and rely on the 
first four, and therein, we have rivalry, independent existence 4c., but 
no union or merging of the human into the Divine Soul, and consequently 
a dual theory. Kavikarnapura, who was a contemporary of Ghaitanya, 
and took pride in having seen the saint during his ministry, and for 
having followed him as a disciple, is clearly of opinion that Ghaitanya 

* l ®ook III, chapter 29, Verse 13. 

*1- SHdhara SvAmi explains these five terms thns : 
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was a DvaitavAdi, and in the work above named' thus expresses his con- 
victions ; 

“Actor. — ^Your Bhaktiyoga or exercise of devotion, which, you say, 
was unknown to the authors of our S^Astras, produces a wonderful know- 
ledge the result of which is absorption into the Deity, the same which 
the professors of the S^Astras inculcate ; where lies then the difference P 

“Manaobr. — From the text which says: — ‘The recitation of the 
name of the loved one produces an enamoration and an earnestness 
which makes him, who adopts the religion, to laugh, and cry, and Scream, 
and sing, and dance like a mad man,’ it is evident that the Bhaktiyoga, 
of which sing^g the name of the Lord is a component, produces a pecu- 
iar attachment which passes on to an excessive fellow-feeling. It is also 
said, ‘ such truthful beings perceivef me to be of pleasing and of be- 
nignly smiling — of gratifying and excessively beautiful — ^forms, with 
rosy eyes, and talk to me in sweet soothing words. Devotion by the aid 
of those charming forms and innocently playful and smiling glances and 
pleasing speech, robs them of their mind and soul, and leads them on 
unto salvation, against their wiU.* From which you see that salvation 
is a state of fellow- ship with the Deity and not absorption ; therefore 
the venerable Eapila said : ‘ devotion is superior to santification and 
hence is the singing of the name of the Lord, in the Kaliyoga, no secon- 
dary means towards the attainment of the great object of human exis- 
tence, and the source of heavenly love. 

“ Actor. — Sir, your words are most wonderful. The &aBtras ordain 
that the n^me of the Lord leads to absorption, and you maintain the 
contrary. We have heard, ‘ by reciting the name of Naraya^a the 
dying Ajamila obtained muktV 

Manager (smiling ). — The word mukti here means fellowship, for in 
that very place it is said : ‘ He immediately assumed the shape of the 
companions of the Deity.’ The doctrine of Kfish^a Chaitanya over- 
throws all others. All righteous men adopt this doctrine. Even Kali 
himself is blessed by this incarnation.* 

It should be added, however, that Kavikar^ap&ra has approvingly 
quoted many passages from the Pancharatras and other works which 
are strongly adualistic in their purport, and makes Chaitanya say that he 
entirely subscribed to them. The only way to reconcile this contradic- 
tion is to accept the theory of Dualistic Aduality, which after all is but 
a compromise, and as such affords room for the simultaneous inculcation 
of the two dogmas. The fact is, Chaitanya never busied himself with 
pure psychology, and the attribution to him of any specific doctrine ia, 
iflstte a ipatter of oonvmdence than a postive historical &bt. ? 

* ft. ICite’t Ohaitanya-ohaadrodBys, Introduotios, pp. xi-xii. 
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To reanme oup analysis of the work xmder notice. The objection 
which next saggests itself to onr author is — since MfidhYSi R4ni4o®i* 
and Vishnu Sv&mi have been recognized as teachers and great Vaish^avas, 
how can their opinion be rejected ? But this is evaded by the remark 
that their tenets have not been completely developed in their works. 

Next comes S'ridhara Sv&mi, a renowned exegesist on the Bhigavata* 
in regard to whom Ghaitanya himself had said — “ What is opposed to 
the tenets of Svdmi should be spumed by us” [_8vdTnifnata~viruddha9n 
yat tad asindkam anddaraiiityam.'] He upholds the doctrine of S^uddhi- 
dvaita, and how is that to be reconciled with the assumption of Ghaitanya 
having followed Nimbaditya ? This is met by a reference to the Sandar* 
bhas,* where it is argued that in his commentary on the Bhdgavata, S^ii- 
dhara Sv&mi has devoted very little space to the explanation of the 
doctrine of knowledge combined with faith (jnd 7 ianiiSra~hhakti)j whereas 
he has dwelt largely on pure faith, {duddha^hhakti)^ and it is obvious 
therefore tliat he preferred the latter. According to the Advaita system^ 
God is always and invariably unconditioned, and never becomes condi* 
tioned, but in the Bhagavata Purana his incarnation is repeatedly admitted, 
and S'ridhara Svami having admitted that, it must also follow that he 
did not entertain the pure Adual doctrine, and ex necesiitate rei must 
have accepted the theory of Dualistic Aduality. 

The last position opens the way to the question, why not then at 
once admit the Dualistic theory which is more favourable to the incarnsr 
tion dogma than the other ? If we believe human souls to be emanations 
of the Divine one, every birth wt)uld be an incarnation of the Divinity, 
and there would be no difEerence between ordinary births and incarna- 
tions, except, perhaps, in the quantity of the divine essence contained in 
each, and we have to divide the unconditioned into quantities of greater 
and less proportions, whereas the Dual theory marks a radical difference 
of essence, and thereby obviates every difficulty. It is appropriate, too, that 
the inferior should evince faith and devotion to the superior, but where 
there is no difference in essence, it is inconsistent to talk of faith and devo- 
tion. And inasmuch as Ghaitanya laid the greatest stress on iucarnations 

• Six different works on the religion of Ghaitanya bearing the common appellatum 
of Bhat-sandarbha. Their speoifio names are — (1) Bhaktuaandarbha, (11) 
darbha, (HI), Bhagavat^aomdarbha, (lY), Paramdrtha’Sandarhka, (Y) Kfi^hifianminda/r^ 
hha, (YI) PiiU-aoMdarbha, There is a 7th under the name of Daiamdkrama^Mndar^ 
hhOf which is looked upon as an appendix to the hezapartite work. These were 
written by Jiva Goiv&mf under the superintendence and instruction of Bdpa and 
the two foremost disciples of Ghaitanya. The object of the works is to 
prore that the doctrine inculcated in the Bltiga?aita is the same which jUhsitaiiya 
taiofht. 
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and on the doctrine of Bhakti some person assume that he followed the 
doctrine of Madhva Aoh&rya. This is, however, not admitted, inasmuch as 
Chaitanja has himself said (as recorded by Bfisheadisa Kavirdja, in the 
second book of the Gharitamrita) that the distinctions of the adorer and 
the adored is inconsistent with pure &ith.* 

He goes further and says, 'Hhe two theories of the identity of the 
Divine and the individual soul, (ahheds^ and of the radical difference 
thereof (bheda) have been inculcated by Vishnu Sv&mi and others ; 
among them those who hold the identity doctrine should be known as 
following the opinion of Vishnu Svami, and those who adopt the radically 
different one follow the opinion of Madhva, and therefore they are 
called tdmasah or appertaining the quality of darkness.”t 

This would have sufficed for an argument ; but as the object of the 
writer is to reconcile all adverse opinions, and not to create dissensions, 
he goes on to say that, though apparently contradictory, the opinion of 
Madhva is not hostile, and he works out this idea by saying thatS^ankara and 
others were great devotees or worshippers of Bhagavan (Vishnu), and as 
such they could not be otherwise tlian following the doctrine of Nim- 
b&ditya who gave the greatest emphasis to faith, and Madhva A'chdrya, 
being an immediate disciple of S'ankara A'ch&rya, he and his later 
followers cannot have forsaken the doctrine of their philosophic tutor, 
and we are informed in the Sandarblias, that by following the teacher- 
ship of Madhva, Chaitanya could not but continue to belong to the school 
of Nimbaditya.:( He then anticipates the objection — what proof have we 
that the teachership of S^ankara and Madhva was admitted, and urges in 
reply that the Sandarbhas say so. Passages are also cited from the Padma 
PuraMy the Agni Purdna and Sankara’s commentary on the Vishnu-saJmsra- 
^ma to prove this theory. It is aigued, further, that even as S ridhara 
Svami, so has Sankara, in his work dwelt on both the doctrines of Duali- 
ty and Aduality, and his instructions differ only with reference to the 
mental character of his pupils, as householders or hermits, and the 

sifinn1^*r ^ wnroi i 

«1|WfiUlII 
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difference therefore is not essential. In support of this, a verse is para- 
phrased from the Giti which says, Each beholds Gk)d in the same ^ 
way in which he reflects on Him,” (yddfiU hkdfoanA yasya tddfig ena 
tasya svaripatn darianam). 

In the course of his work the author enters frequently into the question 
as to how the ITnoonditioned Divine Soul, formless, qualityless, and all-per- 
vading, makes itself conditioned in incarnations ? As a devout Vaish- 
9ava, believing with all his faith Ohaitanya to be the sum total of Divinity 
in a hunjan form, he cannot deny that God descends on earth in human 
flesh, and yet he cannot raise his voice against the great teacher of his 
fii.if.li who upheld the nondual doctrine, and he gets out of the dif • 
Acuity by saying, “Verily Brahma is of the form of truth, intelligenco 
and joy, but to extend his grace to his devotees he appears in substantial 
forms”,* and fortifies his position by a number of quotations. The dogma 
is of course as old as that of incarnation, and needs no amplification here. 
Nor need I say anything on the logical consistency of the arguments by 
which the various reconciliations are effected. The work is intended for 
men of devout faith, and logic in their case is often quite different from 
what it is to ordinary common sense. 
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A Classified and Detailed Catalogue of the Gold Coins of the Imperial 
Gupta Dynasty of Northern India, with an Introductory Essay . — 
By V. A. Smith, B. A. Dubl., B. C. S. 

(With 4 Plates and a Table of Weights.) 

Lntroductorv Essay. 

Sect io n I. — Frel im inary. 

The imperial Gupta dynasty is known to have consisted of a lineal 
succession from father to son of seven sovereigns, not including Budha 
Gupta, a local ruler in the country between the Jamuna and the Narmada, 
nor various other piinces wlio rebiiiied a grasp on the eastern portions of 
the Gupta empire, after the decadence of the imperial family. 

No coins are known to exist which can be referred with certainty to 
the founder of the dynasty, who is in the inscriptions simply named 
S'ri Gupta.* Ghatot Kacha, Chandiu Gupta I, and Samudra Gupta who 

* A gold coin found iu Jossorc was formerly attributed to Sri Gupta, (J. A. S. 
B. XXI, p. 401 ; PI. XII, 10), but this attribution cannot bo maintained. The unique 
silver coin, belonging to Mrs. Freeling, wliicli was at one time believed to belong to the 
reign of SVi Gupta, is plainly a coin of Skunda Gupta (Records of the Gupta Dynasty, 
pp. 49, 50). General Cunningham, nevertheless, still assigns to Sri Gupta an unpub- 
lished coin Jn his cabinet. In the case of this prince the word S'ri would seem to be 
an integral part of his name, for the past participle 'Gupta* can hardly stand 
alone. Sri Gupta would therefore mean * protected by S^ri * or Lakshmi. In the 
names of the succeeding prinocs the word ' S^ri * is used only as the customary hono- 
rifio prefix, which is, iu my opinion, best left untranslated. 1-tsing speaks of the 
king who preceded his time by 500 years as * Sri Gupta,’ not simply as * Gupta.’ 
(J. B. A. a. Vol. XIU, N. 8. p. 671.) 
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were respectively th& second, third, and fourth sovereigns of the line, 
appear to have coined in gold only, and gold pieces of all these princes 
are extant. It is probable that during their reigns, as in the time of 
their Indo- Scythian predecessors, the silver currency was supplied “ by 
the abundant issues of the Greek princes.”* 

The fifth king, Chandra Gupta II, has left coins in gold, silver, and 
copper, as also has his son and successor Kumara Gupta Mahendra. 

Skanda Gupta, the last of his line who enjoyed imperial power,+ 
did not, as far as is at present known, issue any copper coinage, but 
specimens both of his gold and silver mintages exist in considerable 
numbers. 

Budha Gupta’s money is known in silver only ; and the coins of Nara 
Gupta and other eastern successors of the imperial dynasty occur only 
in gold, though the metal is often very impure. 

The design of my catalogue is limited to a description of the coins 
of the imperial Guptas, as above defined, but, inasmuch as earlier pub- 
lications on the subject do not discriminate the local and imperial coin- 
ages, I have been compelled to notice briefly in a Supplement some of 
the coins of Nara Gupta and other minor kings of uncertain date and 
lineage. The full discussion of these later coins would require a long 
dissertation to itself. For various reasons I shall not attempt to discuss 
the silver coinages of the Gupta kings, although there is still room for 
a comprehensive essay on the subject. J 

The rare copper coins of Chandra Gupta II and Kumfira Gupta 
Mahendra seem to possess conipamtively little historical interest, and, 
except as curiosities, are certainly of less importance than the gold and 
silver coins. I therefore pass tliein by for the ]»resont, without detailed 
notice. It is prolmblc, as sugge.sled by Wilson, tliat the vast Indo- 
Scythian issues of copper coin supplied the Guptii era with nearly sufiH- 


* A^riana Antiquii, p. 348. / 

t (>n another occasion 1 may perhaps vcantiiro on a review of whnt is known of 
Gapta history and chronology, but thcro is reason to liopi^ that tho task may bo 
nndertaken by a more coinpetont hand. For the present it will suflico to say that 
1 consider tho death of Skanda Gnpta, or, at least, tho break np of his empire, to 
have occurred in A. D. 318>319, and both the reign of Sri Gupta and tho Gupta era 
to have begun about ICO- 170 A, D. I altogether dissent from tho view of Prof. 
Oldenberg and other writers who make tho Gupta dynasty betjin in A. D. 318-0 ; and 
I am equally niiable to agree with Mr. Thomas in identifying tho Gupta and $aka 
eras. 

t This remark must not bo understood as signifying any failoro to appreclato 
the value of Mr. Thomas’ and Oouoral Cunningham’s writings. 
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oient currency in that metal ;• and, aa in modem times, a large propor- 
tion of the small change required may have consisted of cowries, and of 
tokens issued by private persons. 

The gold coinage of the Oupta kings is, on many grounds, of excep- 
tional interest. Thotgreat variety of typo is remarkable, and suggests 
many problems in the history of art, religion, and nations. Though 
some of the types are common, others are of extreme rarity, and to be 
reckoned among the most desirable treasures of the Oriental numis- 
matist. The proper attribution of several of the types is doubtful, and 
supplies a theme for abundant discussion, and for the exercise of numis- 
matic acumen. The execution of many of the coins is of a comparatively 
high order of art, and the design is not unworthy of the execution ; while, 
in most of the types, both design and execution have such strongly 
marked national characteristics that they are far more interesting than 
the mere imitations of foreign work which are found in the majority of 
Indian coinages. Foreign ideas are clearly traceable in this series 
of coins, but they are, in the best types, skilfully assimilated and Hindu- 
ized. 

The Hindd character of nearly all the Gupta gold coins is a plainly 

• Gonoral Cunningham informs mo that, so far as he knows, only one copper 
coin of Knmdra Gupta lias yet been found. It has not been published. Sir B. C. 
Bayloy (Num. Chron. for 1HS2 p. JfJS) mentions tho Gupta copper coina aa boing 
“ among tho rarest of all Indian coins,” and expresses a belief that they “ seldom 
ooonr ezeopt in tho immediate neighbourhood of the Gupta capital, Kanauj ** [sic.] 

Copper corns, os Prof. Gardner hai^ observed {Cutal. of Selewid CoinSy p, xxieii)^ 
nro very seldom dug up fur from their place of mintage, and, therefore, if Sir E. C. 
Bayl0y*8 belief os to tho provenance of tho Gnpta copper pieces is correct, tho com- 
mon opinion that Kannuj was tlio Gnpta capital would receive somo support. But, 
tho ovidouce, so far as it goes, indicates that tho copper coins, like those in gold, 
were coined further east. Prinsep describes six specimens, and of these three wero 
from tho cabinet of Mr. Tregoar, who collected at Jaunpur. Tho other threo wero 
respectively in the Stacy, Swincy, and Prinsep collections, and it is not said that any 
of thorn camo from Kannnj. 1 have not any further information as to tho find -spots 
of the Gupta copper coins. Sir E. C. Bayloy in tlio passage above quoted rather 
®*®'^^f®mteB tho rarity of tho copper issues of Chandra Gupta 11. Ten specimen^ 
aro in tho British Museum, and onois in tho India Office collection. Tho cabinet of 
tho Asiatic Society of Bongal contains “ many ” similar to fig. 16 iu PL XXX of 
Prinsop’s Essays, ono liko fig. 12 of tho samo plate, and ono of tho * vase* ^pe as figured 
in J. A. S. B. XXXty, PI. V. figs. 20, 21. General Cunningham am Mr. Grant 
possess speoimons, and Mr. Theobald has a largo coin, a duplicate of Prinsep’s fig. 11, 
tho obverse of which prosonts tho king shaded by an umbrella. Further specimens 
doubtless exist in tho cabinets of other collootors. See Prinsop's Essays, Yol. I, 
pp. 874-876, and PL XXX, figs. 11-16 ; Ariana Antiqua, PL XVIII, fig, 15 (tho samo 
as Prioaep’s fig, 14) ; and J. A. S. B. Vol. XXXIV (1808) p. 125, and PL V. figs. 20 
and 21. 
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legible record o£ a native reaction directed by the Oupta kings against the 
domination of the foreign So 3 rthian ideas.* * * § 

The numerous, and frequently well preserved, legends on the coins 
of the Gupta dynasty offer much interesting material for the study of 
the historian and palaeographer. 

In addition to all the above reasons which render attractive the 
study of the Gupta gold coinage, another is furnished by the chaotic state 
of the literature on the subject and the incompleteness of the existing 
catalogues, which loudly call for re-arrangement and revision. 

The difficulty experienced by myself in studying the coins with the 
help of existing publications first induced me to make an attempt to 
summarize and systematise the known facts. The work has grown under 
my hands, and, imperfect as it is in many respects, I trust that the 
labour bestowed upon it may not have been altogether thrown away. 

“No trouble,” says Dr. Burnell, “ is thrown away, which saves 
trouble to others, and, even if I have failed to solve any of the nu- 
merous historical and numismatic problems suggested by the study of 
these coins, I can scarcely have failed in smoothing the path for investi- 
gators more fully equipped with the needful learning and technical 
experience. I have been encouraged in my undertaking by the recently 
expressed opinion of General Cunningham that “ the gold coins of the 
Guptas require to be carefully re-examined. 

So far as my opportunities pennitted I have made a careful exa- 
mination of this series of coins, and now submit the results of the investi- 
gation and tho opinions T have formed to the candid criticism of all 
competent judges in the hope that they will supplement my facts where 
they are incomplete, and correct my opinions where they are erroneous. 

I have endeavoured to work in the spirit of the words of Saint- 
Hilaire : “ La hiumisraati([ue est patient©, et elle amasso Ics faits sp6ci- 

aux qui la concernent, jusqu’a ce que 1 * histoire vienne plus tard on 
donner la veritable clef, si jamais elle le peut.”§ 

Section II, — Types and Devices, 

In Mr. Thomas valuable catalogucsjl the several typA and varieties 
are distinguished by an arbitrary alphabetical notation, for example, 

• In the*N. W. P. Gazetteer for Basti {Vol. VI, p, 71S) tho riRo of the Gupta 
dynasty is absurdly described as a triumph of Baddhism over Hindnism. Sfri Gupta 
may have been a Baddhist possibly, but certainly his snccessors were all Hindus. 

t Quoted in Max Muller’s ‘ India, What can it Teach Us,* p. vii. 

t Proc. A. S. B. August 1882, p. 113. 

§ Journal des Savants for 1865, p. 413. 

II J, A. S. B. XXIY, pp. 487-602; and Prinsep’s Essays, Vol. I, pp. 377-887. * 
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Ey E 2 E &. Sp-ch a notation is confusing and giyes little assistance .to 
the memory. I have ventured on a novel nomenclature which will, it is 
hoped, prove appropriate and convenient.* The devices, both obverse 
and reverse, of the Gupta gold coins display, a remarkable amount of 
variety in conception and execution, and thus afford ample facilities for 
classification. The obverse devices, when regarded with reference to the 
most prominent or characteristic feature in each, are readily divisible 
into 19 classes, of which few are common to two or more reigns. 
The reverse devices, when classified in a similar way, fall into but 9 
classes, and are far less characteristic of the several reigns. It is evident, 
therefore, that the classification of types should be based, as it is in Mr. 
Thomas’s catalogues, on the qbverse devices. The main types are named 
and classified in my catalogue as follows, the name of each type being 
intended to indicate the most conspicuous, or most characteristic ele- 
ment in the obverse device. The definition of each type will be found 
in the Catalogue. 

lipifjn. Type. 

1. Solar Standard. (PL II; 1). 
1. King and Queen. (PL II; 2). 

1. Javelin. (PL II; 3, 4, 5). 

2. Archer. (PL II; 6). 

3. Lyrist. (PL II ; 7,8). 

4. Aswamcdlia. (PL II ; 9). 

5. Tiger. (PL II; 10). 

G. Boy and Battle-axe. (PL 11; 

11 , 12 ). 

1. Couch. (PL II; 13). 

2. Archer. (PL II; 14: PL 
II; 1, 2, 3). 

3. Lancer. (PL III; 4). 

4. Horseman to Left, (notfi^ 
gured), 

6. Lioii-Trampler. PL III; 5). 
G. Combatant Lion. (PLIII;6). 

7. RetreatingLion. (PL III; 7). 

8. Swordsman and Umbrella. 
(PL HI; 8). 

• The term ‘archer coins* has already been used by Wilson. (Vishis^u Pnr. 
pe nQt$ 70 .) 


I. Gliatot Kacha. 

II. Chandra Gupta I. 
III. Samudra Gupta. 


IV. Chandra Gupta II. 
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Y. Kumara Gupta Mahendra. 


VI. Skanda Gupta. 

VII. Doubtful (Chandra etc.) 

„ „ (Prakasaditya.) 


1. Swordsman. (PI. Ill; 9). 

2. Archer. (PI. Ill; 10, 11). 

3. Horseman to Right. (PL 

III; 12). 

4. Horseman to Loft. (PI. Ill; 

13). 

5. Peacock. (PI. IV; 1, 2). 

6. Lion-Trampler. (not figured). 

7. Combatant Lion. (PI. IV ; 

3). 

8. Two Queens, (not figured). 

1 . Archer. (VI. IV; A). 

2 . King and Queen. (PI. IV ; 

5). 

1. Archer. (P/. IV; 7-10). 

2 . Lion and PTorseman. (PI. 

IV; 11 , 12 ). 


I have not found it pi*acticablc to classify the subordinate varieties 
on any definite pnnciple, and they are arranged as seemed convenient in 
each case/ 

The 9 classes of reverse devices all agree in presenting as their main 
element the figure of a female, associated with emblems which prove that 
she is intended to represent a divine pei’sonage. * 

These reverse devices may be classified as follows : — 



Jfevice. 

]{f*ign. 

Type. 

I. o. 

Stfinding goddess 




holding lotus- 

flower and cornu- 



• 

copia. 

Ghatot Kacha. 

Solar Standard, 

„ iS. 

Ditto, holding fillet 




and lotus-flower, 


/ 


or fillet only. 

Chandra Gupta II. 

Swordsman A 

IL 

Goddess standing on 

Umbrella. 


dragon, holding 
standard and lo- 




tus-flower. 

Samudra Gupta. 

Tiger. 

III. 

Female (P goddess) 


standing, with fly. 
whisk. 


Aiwamodha. ' 
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Goddess seated on' 



f onr I^ged throne, 


Javelin. 

holding fillet and 


Archer. 

cornucopia, or fil- 
let and lotns- 

Chandra Gupta II. 

Couch. 

fiower. 


Archer. 

Goddess seated TChandra Gupta II. 

'Archer. 

cross-legged on 

Kumara Gupta Mahen- 


open lotus-flower. 

dra. 

^Swordsman. 

generally holding 


Archer. 

fillet and lotus- 


Two Queens. 

flower. 

Skanda Gupta. 

Archer. 


t> >> 

King & Queen. 


Doubtful (all) 

Archer. 


„ ( ? Praka^di tya. ) 

Lion and Horse- 
man. 





VI. 


I» 


a. 


.. / 8 - 


.. y- 


Goddess, seated on 
wicker stool to 
left ; 

holding fillet and 
cornucopia, 
holding fillet and lo- 
tus, or fillet and 
sceptre, or lotus 
only. 


Samudra Gupta. 


Lyrist. 


Cluindra Gupta II. Lancer. 

„ „ „ Horseman 

Left. 

Kumara Gupta Mahondi'a. Horseman 

Right. 


to 

to 


feeding peacock and 

holding lotus. „ n »» 

t» I* »> 


»> 


„ Left. 


V II. Goddess riding pea- 

cock. 

VIII. Goddess standing, 

feeding peacock. 


Peacock. 
Combatant Li- 


on. 
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IX. Goddess seated on f 
back of couchant 
lion ; 

„ a. holding fillet and 

cornucopia. Chandm Gupta I. 

„ holding fillet and 

lotus, or fillet^ 

only, or lotus I 

only. I Cliandm Gupta II. 

>i >» >> 


King & Queen. 


Lion-Trampler. 
Combatant Li- 
on. 

Retreating „ 

l^Kumara Gupta Mabentb*a. Lion-Trampler. 


Prinsep quickly perceived that the ‘ Kanauj scries,* as he called 
the Gupta gold coinage, was a continuation, and, to some extent, an 
imitation of the Indo- Scythian mintages; and the intimate relation be- 
tween the two series of coins is well exhibited in Plate XXXVI of Vol. V 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (PL XXIX of Prinsep' s 
Essays; ed. Thomas). 

The same relation is more amply demonstrated by the scries of 
plates in the Ariana Antiqua, and Wilson was rightly convinced {p. 418) 
that “ the coins of the Gupta princes succeeded immediately to those of 
the Mithraic princes.’* The fact of such immediaie succession appears 
to my mind indisputable, and is in itself fatal to the theories of those 
authors who seek to date the imperial "Gupta dynasty in the fourth and 
fifth centuries A. D. I am convinced that to a certain extent the Indo- 
Scythian and the Gupta gold coinages were actually contemporaiy. 

The standing king, engaged in sficrificing at a small altar, who ap- 
pears on the obverse of the coins of Ghatot Kacha, is almost an exact 
copy of the corresponding figure on many coins of Kanerki and other 
Indo- Scythian princes. 

The altar appears again in the Javelin coins of Samudra Gupta, 
in the j3 variety of the Archer type of the same prince, ana in the Swords- 
man and Umbrella type, which I attribute to Chandm Gupta II ; and it 
is seen for the last time in the unique Swordsman coin of Kumara Gupta. 
The supposition has been hazarded that the object referred to is a vessel 
containing the sacred Tulst -plant (Orymum sanctum)^ and not an'altar, 
but comparison with the Indo- Scythian coins proves certainly that it is 
the latter. Moreover, in at least one specimen in the British Museum 
collection, the grains of incense falling on the fire-altar are plainly 
indicated. 
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The coins of Ghatot Kacha possess no distinctive Hindd character- 
istics. The king, who sacrifices at a fire-altar, grasps a peculiar rose- 
headed standard, which seems obviously intended to symbolize the rayed 
sun. The Sun and Fire are in mythology almost convertible terms, and 
I think it may fairly bo assumed on the evidence of the coins, that Gha- 
tot Kacha (though he may have been a Hindu) was a worshipper of the 
solar fire, as his Iiido- Scythian predecessors undoubtedly were. I am^ 
also disposed to believe that in most of the types of the Gupta gold coins 
the figure of the king on the obverse is intended to represent him 
idealized as a god, and that in the case of Ghatot Kacha, he is represented 
in tile cliaractcr of the solar god, shedding beneficent influences upon 
his subjects. 

The standing godd(jss on the reverse boars a lotus-flower and cornu- 
copia. The lotiis-fl{jwer is an emblem very commonly used in Hindu my- 
thology, but is especially appropriate to the Sun* * * § and to S'ri or Lakshmi, 
the goddess of good fortuno.f The Sun (Siirya) may himself bo regard- 
ed as a form or manifestation of Vishnu the Preseiwer, the lord of 
Lakshmi. I'hc cornucopia undoubtedly indhiates Western influence, but 
whether the design was borrowed directly from Greek, or Roman, or 
Synan coins, it is not easy to decide. Cornucopito occur on the coins of 
the Scleucid dynasty of SyriaJ, but it is perhaps most probable that the 
device was borrowed directly from Roman aarei. In the Gupta scries 
the cornucopia aijpenrs for the last time ui the r.ire coins forming Class I 
of the Aj'cher type of Chandni Gupta If, which were probably struck 
early in his reign. It is prrhaps possible that a close companson between 
the forms of the Roman and the Gupta cornucopia Tiiight help in settling 
the great question of the Gupta dates. § According to the chronology 
which I adopt, the last npiieaiuneo of the cornucopia on the Gupta coins 
is to 1)0 dated about *240 A. D. I regard the standing goddess on the 
revci’se of the coins of Ghatot Kacha as the equivalent of the Greek and 
Scleucid and of the Roman Fortuna, and believe her to be a copy, 
ill part, of the Fortuna Augiisti and similar figures on Ronifin coins, and, 
in part, of the elemental godilesses on the revei'se of the Tndo-Scyihian 
coins. If she must bo given a Hindu name, 1 have no doubt that she 
must be named Sri or Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu the Preserver. 

• ** Tho ladiaii mythology connected tlio lotus in all manner of forms with the, 
smi.” Thomas in Niim. Cliron. for 1880, p. 20 note. Cf, Burgess Aroh. Rop. for W. 
India for 1871-5, p. 216 and PI. LXV. 

t Birdwood, Imlustrial Arts of India, Vol. 1, p. 58. 

t Gardner's Cataloguoof Selencid Coins, p. 40, PI. XIV. Prof. Gardner informs 
mo that Scleucid coins have been found in Iudi~ 

§ See Thomas, Karly Faitli of ASoka, in J. 

n 
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Certainly she cannot be intended for Pdrvati.* I believe that she also 
may be regarded as representing the consort of the idealized king on the 
obverse, for it is a commonplace of Indian panegyric to represent Laksh- 
mi as the king’s consort, f 

The standing goddess, holding fillet and lotus-flower, or fillet only, 
who appears on the reverae of the Swordsman and Umbrella coins of 
^ Chandra Gupta II with the legend ‘ Vikramaditya’, is, perhaps, as sug- 
gested by Wilson, primarily intended to represent Victory, who so fre- 
quently appears on the Graeco-Bactrian coins ; J but she may be only a 
slightly varied representation of Lakshini, and it is also possible that, at 
the time the coins were struck, her effigy connoted equally the ideas of 
Victory and of Lakshini or Good Fortune. Different symbolic inter- 
pretations are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 

I have followed Mr. Thomas in calling the object in the right 
hand of this personification a fillet, and, if the figure is intended for 
Victory, no doubt the nomenclature is correct. But, as we shall see, a 
similar object constantly rccui-s in the hand of the female deities whose 
effigies are displayed on the Gupta coins, and in many cases I believe it 
would be more proper to follow Prinsep (Voh /. p. 230J in calling it a 
pdia or noose. § For convenience I shall use throughout the term 
‘ fillet,’ but it should be interpreted with regard to the qualification now 
stated. 

The goddess standing on what looks like a dragon or marine mon- 
ster (jmakara or jalam pa) who is shown on the unique Tiger coin of 
Samudiu Gupta does not appear to be intended for Lakshmi. In my 
remarks on that coin in the catalogue I have ventured to suggest two 
alternative interpretations of the symbolism. 

The Aswamedha coins of Samudra Gupta were undoubtedly struck 
to commemorate the performance of the sacrifice of the horse, with the 
ceremonies which expressed the perfoiTncr’s claim to be the supreme 
power in India. These pieces agree in weight with the ordinaiy coins of 
the period, but in other respects rather resemble medals, and the con- 
jecture is allowable that they were issued as a sperpl typo of coin for 

* Mr. Thomas, however, describes hor as ** a rather elegant standing fignre of 
Parvati, with tho exotic comneopia.” (Epoch of the Gv^ptait, p. 23, from J. R. A. 8. 
, (N. 8,) 1831. Tho same le.amed writer thinks that the solar standard of Ghafot 
Kacha may signify a claim to solar descent. 

t E. g. Aphsar inscription of later Guptas, 1. 1. 8, 16, soqq. (J, A. 8. B. XXXV, 
Pt. J, pp. 232, 234), and inscription from Nep41 (In^dian Ant. for 1880, p. 165). 

X Ar. Ant., p. 418. 

§ Kittoe also uses tho term * noose ’ in his dosoription of the BharBor )ioard, 

(J. A. 8. B. XXJ, pp. 390-400). 
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diatribution among the Brdhmans engaged in the ritual of the sacnnce^* 
1 cannot gpness at the exact meaning ef the figure of the female with the 
fi.y whisk on the reverse, but she is certainly intended for some sacred 
personage. Considering the undisputed solar character of Ghatot 
Kacha’s coinage it may not be irrelevant to allude to the connection 
which existed between the A^wainedha ceremony and Solar worship.f 
It is quite possible that Samudra Gupta, though a good Hindd, may 
have been, as many Hindus still are, specially devoted to the worship of 
the sun. 

The legends of the King and Queen coins of Chandra Gupta I leave 
no doubt that the effigies on the obverse are primarily intended for the 
sovereign and his consort, for wo know from the lapidary inscriptions 
that the name of the latter was Kumari Devi, and that she belonged to 
the Lichchhavi family. The king is figured leaning on a spear, and this 
device may be intended secondarily to symbolize Kumara Deva, the god 
of war, and husband of the goddess Kumari Devi. The reverse goddess 
seated on a coucharit lion is probably Durga, another form of Kumari 
Devi, but the cornucopia in her left arm indicates that the deity is pre- 
sented under her beneliccrit, as well as her terrific aspect. 

The device of the king and queen standing facing each other re- 
appears ill the coinage of Skanda Gupta, but in a much modified, and 
thoroughly Hinduised form. It has not yet been met with in the issues 
of any of the intermediate reigns. The unique coin of Kumara Gupta 
lately discovered by Mr. H. Jl. Carnac (Proc. A. S. B. Nov. 1883. p. 144), 
presents the king standing between two females, whom I suppose to bo 
his queens. 

The Javelin type is the commonest form of Samudra Gupta’s coin- 
age. The device of the obvei*sc is but a slight modification of the ordi- 
nary Indo- Scythian pattern, and the throned goddess on the reverae 
is as obviously a copy of the figure called ApSoKpo or ApBo)(po on the 
Indo-Scythian coins of Kanerki and his successors. 

Mr. Thomas argues that this throned goddess should be identified 
with Parvati, the consoi*t of S'iva, for five reasons, of which the follow- 
ing is a summary : — 

(1). She is identical in form with the Indo-Scythian ApSoKpo or 
Ap&o)(po whose mime is commonly interpreted as Arddh-ogro or 

* half-S^iva ’, i. e., Pdrvati. 

(2.) Even if it be admitted that the early Guptas had Vaish^ava 

* In tho northern Bilsaf inscription, dated in the year 96, Knmira Gnpta is 
onlogized as tho “ giver of millions of gold, performer of the ASwamedha Ao. 
(Cfann. Arch. Rep. XI. 20.) 

f Birdwood, Industrial Arts of India, I, p. 25 
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tendencies, the adoption from the Indo- Scythians of ihe reverse device 
in question “ may well have been a mere act of ‘ imitation of a foreign 
design,’ irrespective of any aim at demonstration of creed.” Reverse 
devices loctally varj", and are not of much significance, e, y., the Sassa- 
iiians retained the S'iva and Nandi device of Kadphiscs, and the Muslim 
Gliaznavis retained the Hindu recumbent bull on their Labor coinage. 

(3.) The female seated on a lion, who appears on the reverse of 
four types of the Gupta coins, is plainly Parvati in her form of Diii'gfi. 

(4.) On four types the same goddess appears in the foi*m of 
Kumari Devi, associated with her sacred bird the peacock ; and 

(5.) Skanda, the name of the last of the imperial Guptas, is an alias 
of Kumam Deva, the god of war, son of the goddess Kumari Devi.* 

These arguments seem to me to be of little weight. The interpre- 
tation of Ardokro or Ardochro as meaning ‘ half S'iva ’ is a very forced 
one, and I doubt greatly if such a compound as rather 

could have in Sanskrit the meaning assigned to it. The name is never 
written Ardogro, whereas the title of S^iva which is Bnj)posed to fonn mi 
element of the compound is Ugm, and ] do not see how the ‘ g’ can bo 
converted into k or x> why the aspimte at the end of a nldh a nhonld 
be lost. The supposed compound ‘ Arddhogra ’ has no analogy with the 
genuine compound ‘ Arddhanari ’ ; it is one thing to speak of a creature 
as half-female, and quite another thing to speak of Joan as half-John.f 
The Indo-8cythian goddess may or may not be int<mded to represent 
Paiwati, though I do not believe that she was, but I am convinced that 
her name does not mean ‘ half-Ugra,’ and that such a compound never 
existed. The name ApSox/io or ApSospo is probably a Scythian name, 
and not an Indian word at all. 

If the throned figure is to be identified with any goddess of the 
modem Hindu pantheon, 1 consider that she should be identified, as 
suggested by Wilson, with £)ri or Lakshnii, the benign goddess of for- 
tune, and not with the terrible Parvati. 

The supposed Vaishnava tendencies of the early Guptas have been 
believed in chiefly on the testimony of the Dhitari ^llar inscription, 
which, if correctly interpreted by Dr. Mill, proves Chandra Gupta TI 
and Kumara Gupta to have been Vaishnava, and Skanda Gupta to have 

* J. A. S. B., XXIV (1855) pp. 489-490. 

t Cf. Wilaon’a criticisms in Ar. Ant., pp. 301-302. Tn tlio Pa-Shaka coin in the 
British Musonm the name of the goddess is spoiled OPAOX[POj, a form which 
it is absurd to identify witli^ * Arddhogro.* (This unique coin is descrihpd in Mr. 
Thomas's Indo-Scythian Coins with Hindi Letjends, p, 11,) General CnnningHam con- 
cur with me in giving the name of Lakshmf to the goddess, whether seated on the 
throne or the lotus-flower. * 
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been S'aiva. But the translation of the Bhitari inscription is avowedly 
imperfect, and, until it has been revised by a competent scholar, is of 
little uso for historical purposes.* 

The interpretation of tlio device of the throned goddess requires 
no assumption as to the sectarian preferences of the early Guptas, for the 
attributes of the figure are manifestly those of Lakshmi rather tlian of 
Parvati, and I venture to affirm that but for the * half-S'iva ’ interpre- 
tation of the word Ardokro, no one would ever have thought of calling 
the figure Parvati. The suggestion that the figure of the Ardokro god- 
dess was adopted by Samudra in mere imitation of a foreign design does 
not appear to be tenable. The coins ivith tliis reverse undoubtedly show 
evident traces of foreign influence, but they are far fr()m being mechani- 
cal copies of alien designs. If Snmudra Gupta’s die engraver had been 
a mere copyist lie would natumlly have copied from the coins of Samu- 
dra’s father and gmudfathcr, but the revei'sc devices of their coins are 
totally diflorcnt both from the Ardokro figure and from each other. 
Samudra Jiimsclf employed four dislinet reverse devices, and evidently 
adopted eacli of them deliberately. 

Mr. Thom is’ remaining evidence in favour of his interpretation con- 
sists in proofs tlie *Saiva preferences of Kunidra Gupta and Skanda 
Gupta. But the facts tliat one of these princes placed on his coins eflBgies 
of Kunuiri Devi and of Durga, and that tlie name of the otlier is a syno- 
nym of Kumara Deva, by no means jirove tliat all female fignres on the 
reverses of other^Gupta coins are intended for forms of Parvati. I have 
discussed above soim* of the representations of standing goddesses, none 
of wliom can with any probability bo identified with Paiwati. The pea- 
cock of Kiimari Devi, and the lion of Durga aix) never associated with 
the throned Ardoki’o goddess. She occurs only on tlie Javelin and 
Archer coins of Saiundni Gupta, and on the nniipic Couch coin, and the 
rare coins forming Class f of the Archer type of Chaiiilm Gupta II. 

An emblem, which is very chameteristie of the Gupta gold coins, 
makes its first appearance on the obveJ*sc of Samudra’s Javelin type. 
This is a standard bearing on the top the figure of a bird, and having a 
gciicml resemblance to a lioman eagle standard. 

Wilson (who is followed by Gencml Cunningham) was inclined to 
interpret the bird as meaning Ganida, the winged vehicle of Vishiju ; 
but this interpretation appears to me forced and improbable. The object 
indicated is simply a bii‘d, wlicrcas the raythologists describe Garu^a 

• For tho Bhitorl inscription sco Prinsop’a Essays, Vol. I, pp. 340, neqq, A 
revised facsimilo is given in Cunningham Arch. Hop. T, pp. 97—09, and PI. XXX. A 
woll-oditod translation is much wanted, and it is surprising that the want has re- 
mained so long niLSuppliod. 
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as a monster, half man and half bird. I prefer Mr. Thomas* former 
opinion that ** the most natural and obvious interpretation is to look upon 
it as designed to represent the peacock, which appears with such fre- 
quency on the gold coins, and occupies the entire reverse field of one 
type of the silver coinage.*’* 

It is, however, quite possible that the emblem is merely a copy of 
the Roman eagle, and the term ‘ bird-standard,’ which involves no theory, 
is the safest to adopt. 

In his Archer type Samudra Gupta substitutes for the javelin in the 
king’s hand a bow, and the device thus introduced long remained the 
favourite obvei*se pattern. It is found on the coins of Chandm Gupta II, 
Kum&ra Gupta, and Skanda Gupta, and is, mth few exceptions, the only 
design used by the rude imitatoi^s of the Gupta types, some of whose 
coins are noticed in the Supplement to the Catalogue. 

It seems impossible at present to decide whether the Archer device 
was an independent invention, or was borrowed from Persia or some other 
foreign source, and it is equally doubtful whether it has or has not any 
symbolic meaning. If it has, it may be regarded as another expedient for 
indicating the analogy between the sun that rules the heavens, and the 
king who rules the earth. Chandra Gupta II issued gold* coins of at least 
eight different types, but specially favoured the Archer type, specimens 
of which in large numbers have been found. 

The Lyrist type of Samudiu Gupta’s coinage, which deplete the 
king as a musician playing the Indian lyre, is interesting in several 
respects.f The type is rare, and the specimens known are mostly in fine 
condition, and, with tlie exception of the India Office example, are broad 
.thin coins well struck, but in singularly low relief. The dress of the 
king is thoroughly Hindu, but his attitude recalls that of the king on the 
In do- Scythian coins classed as ‘ couch-loungers ’ by Prinsep. The re- 
verse device is likewise in appearance comj)letcly Hindu, though ap- 
parently suggested by foreign models. It consists of a female seated 
sideways to the left on a wicker stool, and holding fillet and cornucopia. 
The attitude of the goddess, and the form of the st lil on which she sits 
recall the device of Apollo seated on the ofifftaXo^ , with its cover of the 
ay fyqvov net, as seen on the Seleucid coins of Syria,]: and I believe that 

* J. A. S. B. XXIV, (1855) p. 494, note. In * Records of the Gupta Dynasty • 
(1876) p. 23, Mr. Thomas adopts the Garnda iuterprotation. 

f Liue 24 of the Allahabad Pfilar insenption mentions Samudra Gupta’s aocom- 
plishments in singing and playing. (Prinsep* a Essays^ pp. 233 seqq.) 

% E. g.t the coins of Antiochus I, figured in J. A. S. B. Vol. L. for 1881, p. 176, 
and FI. XVni, 14, 15. General Ounningham calls the seat * oortina,’ bpt * om- 

* is more correct. 
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the resemblauoe is tiot accidental ; but the closest parallel to the Ghipta 
device is met with in an nnexpected place. The goddess on the Gupta 
coins is almost an exact copy of Demeter as represented on a rare coin of 
the island of Paros, now in the British Museum, and the resemblance is 
so close that it is scarcely possible to doubt that in some unknown way 
both devices must be derived from a common source. 

The cornucopia in the hand of the goddess of Samudra Gupta’s 
coins shows that she was intended to have attributes similar to those of 
Demeter, and she may therefore be regarded as a novel representation of 
the Hindu Lakshmi, the counterpart of the Greek goddess. 

The same reverse device, but with some modifications, and asso- 
ciated with other obverse devices, was adopted by Chandra Gupta II, 
and Kumara Gupta. The goddess, as she appears on the Lancer and 
Horseman to Left coins of Chandra Gupta IT, and in varieties a and of 
the Horseman to Right type of his son, would seem to be intended to 
symbolize nearly the same ideas as the efiigy on the Lyrist pieces of 
Samudra. In variety y of Kumara’s Horseman to Right type, and in 
all the Horseman to Left coins of the same king, the goddess is repre- 
sented in the act of feeding a peacock, and may, thei’efoi*e, be identified 
as Kumari Devi, to whom tliat bird is sacred. 

In the gold c<^inago the peacock (except, porlmps, as part of the 
so-called ‘ peacock standard ’) ajipcars to be peculiar to the mintages of 
Kumara Gupta Mahendni. Tlie goddess on the reverae of his Combatant 
Lion type stands while she feeds the sacred bird.^ In iiis Peacock typo 
the bird is still more prominent^ for on the obverse the king is feeding 
one peacock, and on the reverse, the goddess, presumably Kumari Devi, 
rides on another. There can be little doubt that in this type at all events 
tho king is presented in the double chameter of the human king and the 
divine Kumara Deva. The peacock devices of the Gupta coinage ap- 
pear to be Hinduized adaptations of the designs of the Roman coins 
which bear representations of tho peacock associated with Juno, or with 
a deified lady of the imperial house. An exact prototype of the peacock 
with expanded tail, which is found on tho silver Gupta coins, and on 
var. P of Kumara Gupta’s gold Peacock type, may be seen on the reverse 
of a coin of Julia Augusta, who was a daugliter of Titus and died be- 
tween A. D. 81 and 90.* 

A coin of Paulina (A. D. 217-238), whose life probably extended 
into the early ycara of the reign of Chandra Gupta II, exhibits tho pea- 
cock in a manner strikingly similar to the device on some of the silver 

* Trdsor do Numismatique, Iconographic dos Emperours RomaiuB ; PI. XX1I» 


11 . 
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ooins of Kumara Gupta. Another coin of Paulina* * * § 8 represents her in' 
the character of Juno riding on a peacock, but the treatment of the sub- 
ject differs from that used by the Gupta artists.* A standing peacock, 
like that on the first mentioned coin of Paulina’s, appeal’s on a coin of 
Mariiiiniia, (circa 250 A. D.)t ; and a coin of Manila Seantilla Augusta 
(103 A. D.) exhibits a standing figure of Juno with sceptre in left hand, 
and holding in her right hand a patera over a peacock standing at her 
feet.J 

In the Boy and Battle-axe type of Samudra. Gupta it is interesting 
to observe the reminiscence of Sc3'ihian influence in the fonn of the 
battle-axe, with Avhich the king is anned, ns representing the god of 
Death. The place of the usual bird on the top of the standard is taken by 
a crescent moon. The same crescent-tipped standard occurs on the reverse 
of the unique Tiger coin of the same king, on the obverse of which the 
king is depicted as slaying a tiger. § 

The obverse device of this coin is the model of three types of 
Chandra Gupta Tl, and two of Kiimara Gupta Mahendra, in which the 
tiger is replaced by a lion. I believe that these dcvi(!OS had some sym- 
bolic meaning but am not able to make it out.^ They may have been 
suggested by the Greek representations of Hercules contending with a 
lion. 

In the Archer tv'pc of Chandra Gupta II we first meet with tlio 
reverse design No. V, whieli subsecpiently became a common conventional 
pattera, and was used ajmost exclusive!}' by tlio obscure princes who 
rudely imitated the Gujita coiiuigc. 1’he device consists of the figure of 
a goddess facing front, .s(?ato<l cross-legged on an expanded lotus-flower, 
and holding in her left hand a lotus flower, and in her right the ‘ fillet * 
or ‘ noose.’ The scholars who give the name Parvati to the Ardokro 
goddess, of course bestow the same name on the lotus-throned divinity, 
but I cannot perceive in Ihc latter device tiny symbolism H])ccially sug- 
gestive of the attributes of Parvati, whereas the symbolism used is 
thoroughly appropriate to express tlio ideas iiersonifiod as Lakshmi. In 
justification of my views regarding the symbolism the reverse devices 
of the Gupta coins 1 may appeal to the following descrijition of the at- 
tributes of Lakshmi, which is Iiascd on tlio best authontios : — ‘ Laksli- 

* Ibid, ibid PI. XLVIII, figs. 5 and 4. 

t Ibid, ibid., PI. Lll, .3. 

t Ibid, ibid., PI. XLI, 1. 

§ In hia Uecorila of the Gupta Dynasty (1876) p. 21, Mr. Thonins calls the on- 
sign a ^Qarufla standard,’ but 1 am satisfied (after examination of tbe'cbin), that tho 
object on the top of tho stmidard is rightly doHcribod as a crescent in tJio sank; author’s 
Bevised Catalogue (1858). 
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tni» called S>ri, is YislmiTi’s iahti. She is the goddess of good luck and 
plentjr...She is worshipped by filling the com-measnre with wheat or 
other grain, and thereon placing flowers* She is represented as a lovely 
and benign woman, robed in yellow, holding a lotus in her hand, and 
seated on a lotus, or beside Vishnu. Sometimes, as is likewise Vishnu, she 
is painted all yellow, and has four arms, and she holds in one of her right 
hands a rosary, and the pdia or cord in one of her left. This cord is seen 
also in the hands of Yaruna and Siva, and is emblematical of the sea, 
which girds the earth.”* 

It is impossible to read this description, and not to see that it is in 
remarkably close accordance with the delineation both of the Ardokro 
goddess, and of the lotus-throned divinity. But it is quite inapplicable 
to Parvati as ordinarily conceived, and the symbolism of the two coin- 
devices in question is equally inappropriate to the stem and terrible 
goddess. 

I have therefore no doubt that the goddess who is seated on a throne 
in Samudra’s coins, on a lotus flower in the coins of Chandi’a Gupta II 
and his successors, and also (in certain eases, as already specified), the 
divinity seated on the wicker stool, arc all intended to express substan- 
tially the same conception, that of the benign and kindly Good Foitune, 
the bestower of happiness and plenty ; the same who was named 
and Demeter by the Greeks, and Fortuna, Cores, Abundantia, etc* by the 
Romans. 

Although I have been at so much pains to distinguish between Par- 
vati and Lakshmi, I nin aware that tho two concepts sometimes coalesce, 
and become iiulistiiiguisliable. Tho names and attributes of gods and 
goddesses, in India or elsowliero, ai’c all nothing more than the feeble 
oiforts of tho human imagination to express by metaphor and symbol 
imperfectly apprehended ideas of tho attnbutes of the unspeakable divine 
uatui’O, and it is futile to attempt to draw sharp lines of demarcation be- 
tween these symbolical expressions. Now one, and now another idea 
predominates in the symbolism, and “ in any lengthened description of 
one Hindu deity it is aniost inijmssiblo to avoid mixing up its character 
and attributes with those of a not her. ”t Nevertheless, the ideas per- 
sonified severally as Lakshmi and Parvati are ordinarily kept quite dis- 
tinct, and nothing but confusion of thought can result if tho name of 
P&rvati is given to a personification possessing all the attributes of 
Lakshmi. 

* Birdwood, Industrial Arts of India, Vol. I, p. 58. 

t Birdwood, Industrial Arts of India, Vol. I, p. 59* As ‘ Anna. Firvatf 

is identioal with Lakshmi, ib* p. di. 
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Tho only Oupta kings who appeal* in tlie coin devices as mounted 
on horseback are Chandra Gupta 11 and his son Kumdra Gupta Mahendra. 
In the later coins of Prakasaditya the device consists of a horseman 
slaying a lion or dragon, but the execution of the design is very poor. 

The rare Lancer coins of Ghandm Gupta 11 are designed and 
executed with considerable freedom and spirit. The device may be an 
imitation of the very simihir device on certain Macedonian coins, 
transmitted through intermediate cliannels.* The rayed turban or hel- 
met of the king in one specimen (Ar, Ant. XVIII, 17) was perhaps 
suggested by the laycd head of Antiochus Epiphanes.f It is noticeable 
that a crescent is found in the field, cither on obverse or reverse, of 
each of tlio four Lancer coins known to me. 

The Horseman to Left coins of Chandra Gujita II, which are also 
very rare, resemble geneitill}’’ his Lancer coins, but the horse is lurued 
to the left, the lance is wanting, and there is no crescent in the field. 

Kumara Gupta Maheiidia copied both these types of his father’s 
coinage, but with some modifications. His Horseman to Hight coins 
con*espond with his father’s Lancer coins, the lance being omitted, and 
his Horseman to Left coins differ from the closely similar coins belonging 
to his predecessor chiefly in the insertion on the reverse of the peacock, 
the especial emblem of Kumaiti Gupta. J 

The fact that Chandni and Kumara Gupta used indifferently dies 
in which the hoi’seman was turned to left or right is worth noting, 
because a change in the direction of an obverse head on the comago has 
sometimes been regarded as an indication of a change of dynasty. § 

In some specimens of the curious Lion and Horseman coins of 
Prakasaditya a small bird-standard is seen over the horse’s head. The 
meaning of the cliaracter below the horse in this type, which seems to bo 
intended for ^ ‘ u’, is not known. 

I am well aware tliat the foregoing account of the types and devices 
of the Gupta gold coins is far from being comiilctc and satisfactory, but 
it is the best that I can give at present, and may prove the means of 
stimulating further research. The attribution of tfie scvci'al disputed- 
types is discussed in the Catalogue. 

* For BTich Macodonian coina see Mionnet, PI. LXX, 8, and Tr^sor do Ntunis- 
znatiqne (Hois Grecs), PI. VITI. 

f Catalogue of Sok*iicid Coin.q, Pis. XT and XU. 

t Cf. “ That King guvo birth to a sun, oven as did Kara to tho rider of the 
peacock (scil. Kartikeya or Kumara the gcsl of war). Forward in battle and re- 
nowned strength, this son was named Kumara Gupta.' ^ (Aphsar inscription^ of later 
Qitptas, line 7 : in J. A. 8. B. XXXV, IH. /, j>. m). 

% Beoords of the Gupta Dynasty, p. 61, with reference to ToranUiya'B oouib. 
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Section III. 

Monogbammatio Emblems. 

The so-called monogi-ams (with one doubtful exception) occur only 
on the reverse of the Gupta gold coins, and, when present, are generally 
placed over the right shoulder of the goddess. 

The forms assumed by these monogrammatic emblems on the coins 
accessible to me are shown in Plate IV. The most common forms con- 
sist of a horizontal line, or two parallel lines, surmounted by either three 
or four dots or short prongs, and having a square or lozenge attached be- 
low by one corner. 

Sometimes the square or lozenge is replaced by a cross, and some- 
times by other devices, and occasionally the prongs or dots above the hori- 
zontal line or lines are wanting. One form (No. 25), which I know only 
from a diawing, departs aliogeiher from the standard pattern. Exami- 
nation of the plate will show the Lirge variety of minor modifications 
in detail which occur. 

Wliat is the origin and moaning of these mysterious marks ? 

To this question I can give no positive and satisfactory answer, but 
I am not without hope that the distinct enunciation of it, and the syste- 
matic presentation of the monogrammatic emblems aa tliey actually occur 
may suggest to other enquirers the correct solution of the problem. 

The following statement exhibits the monograms wli^ch liavo come 
under my observation, aii’angcd according to reigns : — 


Ghatot Kucha «... Nos. 1; 2; 4a. 

Chandra Gui3ta I ,» 3a ; 46 ; 5 ; 8d ; 226. 

Samudra Gupta 3a ; 4c ; 6a ; 66 ; 8a ; 9 ; 

11; 19a; 20a; 206; 21; 
22 . 


Chandra Gupta II 

Kundim Gupta Mahendra, 

Skanda Gupta * 

Doubtful 


3a ; 36 ; 4c ; 7a ; 76 ; 8a ; 
86; 10a; 106; 10c; 12; 
15; 16; 17a; 176; 18; 
19a; 196; 20a; 21; 22; 
23; 24. 

8a; 86; 8c; 10c; 17c; I1d\ 
196 ; 20a ; 25. 

Zff ; 36 ; 4c ? ; 8a. 

8a; 8c; 10a; 13; 14; 19a. 


The following types have no monogram ; — 

Samudra Gupta Aiwamedha. 

„ » Tiger. 

Chandra Gupta II Lancer, var. a 
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Chandra Gupta II Hoirseinan to Left. 

„ „ „ Lion-Ti*ampler, var. 

Kumara Gupta Mahcndra Horseman to Left. 

„ „ „ Peacock. 

In the f(^owing types the monogram is sometimes presont, and 
sometimes wanting ; — 

Samudia Gupta Lyrist. 

Chandra Gupta II Swordsman and Umbrella. 

Kumara Gupta Mahendra Horseman to Right. 

We learn from the last two lists that the monogram was not indis- 
pensable, and was frequently omitted, though more usually inserted. 

The monogrammatic devices on the Gneco-liactriaii coins, with 
which the Gupta mint- masters must have been familiar, are real mono- 
grams, combinations of letters, usually those of the Greek alphabet. 

The so-called monograms on the Gupta coins, and the similar ones 
on the Indo-Scythian mintages, are certainly not combinations of al- 
phabetical characters, and the ajiplication to them of the word monogram, 
which has become usual, is, strictly speaking, a misnomer. Kitt(;e pre- 
ferred to designate them by the term * emblem', but that word is incon- 
veniently vague, and, for want of a better term, I follow the ordinary 
practice, and call the marks in question monograms. 

Few, if any, of the forms of the Gupta monograms are exactly the 
same in cvery^ detail as those met with on ilic Tndo- Scythian coins, but 
the general appearance of the monograms on the two series of coins is 
obviou.sly identical, and many of the Gupta forms are only trivial 
vai-iations of the Indo-Scytliian patterns. 

Consequently, whatever interjiretation is given to the Gupta mono- 
grams must bo sufficiently coniju’chcnsive to include the analogous and 
similar Indo-Scythian ones. 

It appears to be established that some of the Grmro-Ractrian mono- 
grams arc names, more or less abbreviated, of niint-cilies. General 
Cunningham’s ingenious interpretations of a lai ^ number of these 
monograms cannot bo imjdicilly accepted, but the j)roposition that some 
of tqose which “arc common to a number of different princes ” express 
the names of the mint-cities may safely be admitted. Others probably 
indicate tlie names of mint-masters or other functionaries.* 

The monogrammatic emblems on the Indo-Scythian and Gupta 
coins look as if intended to take the place of the Oraico-Bactrion mono- 
gramSf and the hypothesis that they bear the same meaning oj: meanings 


• Ooinfl of Alexander’s SucccsBors in the East, in Nam. Chron. N. S. VllI (1808), 
pp. IBS 
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naturally suggested itself. Wilson noticed that the three and four- 
pronged patterns of monogram were continued froiQ the coins of the Indo- 
Scythian sovereigns Eadphises, and Eanerki on those of the Oupta 
kings, and observed that “ agreeably to the purport which there seems 
reason to assign to these monograms, the recurrence of emblem on 
all these coins should denote the place of their coinage.”* 

But he hesitated to adopt this theory because it appeared to him that 
the Indo- Scythian dominions must have lain far to the northwest of the 
Gupta kingdom, and he suggested the alternative hypothesis that the 
Gupta monograms might bo merely “a proof of imitation” of the Indo- 
Scythian coinage, and “ introduced without any definite object.” Such a 
suggestion is, on the face of it, improbable, and it is at once disproved 
by a careful examination of the monograms. A mere copyist would 
have tried to copy the Indo- Scythian monogi-ams as they stood, and, 
however he might have failed in the mcchaniwil execution, the evidence 
of the attempt to copy would have been unmistakeable. But, as I have 
already remarked, and ns any one can readily verify by comparing my 
plate of monograms with that in the Ariana Antiqua, the Gupta mono- 
grams, while following the Indo-gcythian in the general pattern, difEor 
in detail, and it is incredible that the systematic variety which exists 
could bo the result of chance caprice. Moreover, the mechanical execu- 
cution of the Gupta monograms is nowise inferior to that of the Indo- 
Scythian, No one can study the de.'^igns of the better types of the Gupta 
gold coinage without seeding that the artists who cut the dies, though 
indebted in some resi)ects to foneign models, yet possessed considerable 
originality, and knew how to assimilate and nationalize the conceptions 
of alien art. The hypotlicsis tliat the Gupta monograms are the work 
of blind and unintelligent imitiitors may therefore bo dismissed without 
doubt or hesitation. 

The hypothesis that the monograms indicate the mint-cities is much 
more plausible, but is not altogether satisfactory. The Indo-Scythian 
coins are found chiefly in the Panjab and neighbouring parts of Afghan- 
istAn where Gupta coins arc never found, f whereas the Gupta gold coins, 
as will be proved in a subsequent section, have been found for the most 
part in the province of Benares and the neighbouring districts. It is 
extremely impi*obablo that the Panjab Indo- Scythian and the Gupta coins 
should have issued, to any considemble extent, from the same mints, or 
should bear cognate mint-marks. Iiido-Scytliian coins of Eadphises and 

* At. Ant. p. 418. 

f In AroH. Bcp. XIV. p. 65, Gonoral Cunningham mentions tho finding of one 
Gtipto coin among upwards of 1,000 of other kinds at Sunit near LndiAna in tho 
PonjAb. 
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Kanerki are, however, found in N. E. Oudh and Benares, and it is pos- 
sible that certain of the Indo-Scythian provincial mints may have been 
occupied by the Gupta kings when they shook off the Indo-Scythian 
yoke, and that the ‘ monograms * on the Gupta and eastern Indo-Scythian 
coins may indicate mint-cities. Unfortunately no detailed catalogue of 
Indo-Scythian coins has yet been published, and the statistics of their 
provenance have not yet been analysed. 

The occurrence of coins together in a hoard raises a presumption 
that they proceeded, if not from a single mint, at least from mints not 
very far distant from each other. • Few details as to the components of the 
various hoards of Gnpta coins are available, but when such details are 
known, we find very various monogmnis associated in a single hoard. 
Thus, the 32 described coins of the Bharsar hoard exhibit monograms as 
follows : — * 


No. 8a 1 coin of Samiulra Gupta ; C of Cliandra Gnpta IT ; 1 of 

Kumam Gupta Mahendm; and 2 of Pmkasdditya ; 
total lO. 

No. 3a 2 of Samudra Gnpta. 

No. 4c 3 of Samudra Gupta > 6 of Skanda Gupta ; total 9, 

No. 15 2 of Chandni Gupta IT. 

No. 25 2 of Kumara Gupta Mahcndm. 


No monogram 1 of Chandi*a Gnpta II; 6 of Kumara Gupta Mahendra; 
total 7. Grand total 32. 

The above considerations seem sufficient to throw doubt on the 
theory that the Gupta (and conseqnontly the Indo-Scythian) mono 
grams are the indications of mint-cities. 

Nor does it seem possible that they should be the marks of mint- 
masters or other official pei’sons, for the same monogram runs tlu'ough 
several reigns. For example, the monogram No. 3a is found on coins of 
Chandra Gupta I, Samudra Gupta, Chandra Gupta IT, and Skanda Gnp- 
ta, and its use, therefore, continued for at least a hundrad years. 

If then these monograms are not the result of l^iiid imitation, nor 
the devices of mint-cities, nor the marks of public functionaries, what 
are they ? It seems to mo most probable that (though they may be 
mint-marks) they are religious emblems or symbols of some sort. The 
description of types in the last preceding section will have left no doubt on 
the reader’s mind that religious symbolism and the effigies of deities ap- 
pear everywhere on the Gupta gold coins, as they did on their Indo-Scy- 
thian forerunners, and it is reasonable to suppose that the same love for 
religious symbolism dictated the selection of the so-called monograms. 


* For an account of this hoard, see post^ Sec. Y. 
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1 cannot profess to explain the precise sigmficance of any of thei 
Onpta monograms, but it is possible that some Hindd scholar may be 
able to elucidate the subject. 

Mr. Thomas has called attention to the curiously close likeness 
between monogram No 4a, and the Egyptian symbol for the bee, which 
was the sign royal in the Hieratic character.* 

A tiident which bears a resemblance to some of the Indo-Scythian 
and Gupta monograms occurs, detached like them, in the field of a coin 
of Rhescuxmris II, king of the Bosphorus (A. D. 17 to 34) .f 

The standing figure of Victory, who appears on some coins of Azes 
holds in her right liand a four-pronged symbol which is identical with 
the upper pai*t of so many of the Indo-Scythian and Gupta monograms.]! 

These instances of resemblance between the monograms in question 
and other symbols may be cases of casual coincidence, but I have thought 
it worth while to note tiiciri on the chance of their suggesting a correct 
solution of the j^roblem of the origin and meaning of the so-called 
monograms of the Indo-Scythian and Gui)ia dynasties. 

Section IV. 

WjBlGHTS. 

The authors of essays on Indian numismaiics have in general con- 
tented themselves Avith more or less complete descriptions of the devices 
and legends of coins, and have paid little attention to Avcighments. 

Numismatists in Europe of late years have become alive to the 
importance of dry details of the weight of coins, and have spared no 
pains to obtain copious lists of weights as nuitcrials for induction. 

A knowledge of the weight standards of ancient coins is indis- 
pensable for the attainment of accurate notions n\specting the history 
and development of coin types, and helps to throw light on the ill-un- 
derstood commercial relations of the states of the ancient Avorld. Tho 
Bcholar wlio devotes himself to the examination of the numismatic 
treasures of Europe cannot lu^ic to do more than fill in tho blank spaces 
of a sketch Avhicli has already been drawn in firm outlines by the hand 
of history. Tho oiujuirer Avho ventures to explore the labyrinth of 
Indian numisniaties can expect but little hel]) from the fncndly hand 
of the historic muse, but is perhaps compcusjited for tho difficulties which 
he encounters by the unfailing hoi)o of discovery, and by the consciousness 
that ho is tracing the plan of tho foundations on which history should 
rest. 


• Records of tho Gupta Dynasty, p. 21, note. 
f Tr6sor do Numismatiquo, Kois Greos, PI. XXV, 12. 
t Ax. Ant. PI. VI, figB 12 and 18. 
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So general has been the neglect in Indian pnblicatioxis of all sys- 
tematic study of coin weights, that I may be pardoned if 1 dwell idt a 
moment on its importance, and call to witness an expert who has studied 
European and Oriental numismatics with equal ardour. 

“ The history of the standards of weight on which Greek coins were 
struck did not, until quite recently, become a subject of serious study. 

Nothing has done more of late years to give a scientific form to 

Greek numismatics than the great attention given to weight standards. 
The fact has been recognized that a coin is, after all, but a stamped 
piece of precious mcttil, and tkit its value was derived, when it was 
issued, not irom the stamp, but from the metal. Distinguished scholai'S 
like Hultsch and Brandis liave in consequence spent years of theii* lives 
in weighing coin after coin, recording the results, and trying thence to reach 
principles. The greatest of living archieologists. Professor Mommsen, has 
given much time to the study of the weights and develojimcnts of Greek 
and Roman coins, and his strength lias opened a Avay through jungles 
which were before impenetrable obstacles to science.”* 

It cannot be expected tlmt Anglo-Indian amateur numismatists 
should devote years of their lives to weighing coins, but, even with such 
limited opportunities as circumstances peniiit, they may collect a goodly 
mass of the necessary details, and do something to give to Indian 
archmology that scientific form which it frequently lacks. 

The weights of all coins mentioned or described in my catalogue are 
there noted, so far as they could be ascertained, and the results are ex- 
hibited in the Table of Weights, wliich d,9als with 177 coins. Examination 
of the devices lias already proved that the Gupta gold coinage immediately 
succeeded that of the Indo-Scytliiaii princes, and this conclusion is 
confirmed by the study of the coin weights. 

Few details as to the weight of tlie Indo- Scythian coins are available, 
but, according to Mr. Thomas, the coins of the Kadphises group average 
122*4 grains, while those of the Kanerki series are somewhat lighter, 
but often weigh 122 grains. Some Indo-Scythian pyccs weigh as high 
as 125 grains.f 

The source from wliich the Indo-Scythians derived the supply of 
gold for their extensive mintages is not known with certainty, but is 
conjectured, and with much probability, to liave been the constant stream 
of Roman aurei which in those times poured into India in exchange for 
her silk and otlier commodities. 

• Types of Greek CoitiB by Percy Gardner, 1883, p. 62. 

t Early Faith of Asoka (J. R. A. 8, IV N, 8. p. 223), It is possible, apd oven 
veiy probable that the Indo-Scythian and Gupta Dynasties and coinages to a certain 
extent existed contemiioranoously in different parts of the N. W. F. an^ the Paujab. 
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Jhe ezistenco of this eastward drain of gold is fully prored by the 
testimony of Pliny, as well as of other witnesses. The words of Pliny 
are so vivid and explicit as to be worth quoting afresh. “ Minimftqne 
computatione millies contena millia sestertium annis omnibus India et 
Seres peninsulaque Iscil, Arabia] imperio nostro adimunt. Tanta nobis 
deliciae et feminae constant.”* Again he observes that the trade with 
India ws worth taking some trouble to maintain. “ Digna res, nullo 
anno imperii nostri minus H. S. quingenties exhauriente India, et merces 
remittente, (juoe apud nos ccntuplicato veneant.”t 

The aureus was adopted first by Julius Csesar as a regular element 
of the Roman currency, and his standard is said to have been 125*66 
grains but his coins genorally range between 120 and 125 grains. It 
would therefore appear that the Indo- Scythian gold coinage is based on 
that of Julius Caesar, and not on the Macedonian stater, or Persian 
daric, of which the standard was 134*4 gmins, or two Attic drachmae . 
This fact helps in some measure to settle the vexed question of the date 
of the Indo-Scythian kings, and consequently of their Gupta successors. 

The weight of the Roman aureus after the death of Julius Caesar 
gradually declined, and in the reign of Nero is stated to have averaged 
115*30 grtiins.J 

The average weight of 4 coins of Ghatot Kacha is 114*95, and the 
heaviest coin weighs 118. The average weight of thfe aurei of Augustus 
in the British Museum is 121*26, and it would therefore at first sight 
appear as if the coins of Gliatot Raclia were based on the Roman coinage 
intermediate between Augustus and Nero. But a fine coin of Chandra 
Gupta I, son and successor of Gliatot Kacha, wliich is in the British 
Museum, weighs 123 8, and this fact indicates that Chandra Gupta’s 
coinage was adapted to a standard of about 125 gmiiis, and renders it 
probable, though not ceitiiii, that Gliatot Kacha followed the same stand- 
ard. 

I assign the coins of the King and Queen type alone to Chandra 
Gupta I, and the weight of 4 of these avcnigos 117*57. The light weight 
of the majority of the coins of Ghatot Kacha and his son appeal's to bo 
duo to wear and tear. 

The details for the weights of the six types of Samudra Gupta’s 

♦ Pliny, Hist. Nat. XTI, 41. 

t Pliny, Hist. Nai, VI, 26. 

t The average weights 125*66 and 115*30 for Julius Caisar and Nero respectively 
are those stated by Lotroimc, os quoted in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. and in Thomas’ 
fatly Faith of Asoka, ut supra, Mr. Gardner informs mo that the aurei of Julius 
Csssar average 120 to 126, and thoso of Nero 112 to 114. I adopt Gen. Cunning- 
ham’s estimate of the weight of the daric ; Mr. Heard makes it 130 graius. 

T 
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coinage will bo seen on reference to the table. The heaviest coin ^ his 
reign is one of the Boy and Battle-axe type, which weighs 123'4, and^the 
next heaviest is a Lyrist coin weighing 12‘2 gi’ains. 

The 5 specimens of the Lyrist typo weighed are all in good condition, 
and yet exliibit a remarkable variation in weight from 111 to 122 grains, 
of which I cannot ofEor any explanation. The )8 variety of Samudra’s 
Archer type is I'cmarkable for its light weight, the highest weight being 
111 grains. 

The Aswamedha coins average 116*18, and do not exceed 117*7, but 
all specimens weighed arc more or less worn. The mean of the weights 
of the heaviest coins, one of each type, is 118*87, for the reign of Samndra 
Gnpta. With the exception, perhaps, of the fd variety of the Ai'cher 
type, I do not believe tluit the weight standard was intentionally lowered 
during this reign. 

The coins of Chandra Gupta II are somewhat heavier, but for the 
most part follow the same standai-d as those of his predecessors. The Wheel 
Coins (Archer type, class II /S) form a remarkable exception, the highest 
weight (two sj)eeiinens) being 182*5, and the average weight of 8 coins 
being l*2t)*77, which figures agree substantially with those for the reign 
of Skanda Gupta. It would semu as if these Wheel coins were struck on 
the daric or Macedonian stator standard of 181*4 grains. 1 can offer no 
explanation of this fact, but 1 believe that it is an indication of some im- 
portant historical event. These Wheel coins of Chandra Gupta’s and the 
coins of Skaiula cannot be intended as ecjuivalcnt for Komain for 

the heaviest known aiirrua is one \)f l^ompcy, weighing 128*2. It is 
possible that the inunediate model of tlu^ coins in (juestion was found in the 
is.sucs of tlie iSelcncid kings of Syria, which frequently weigh 130*132 
grains, and arc sometimes found in India. 

A few coins of the Archer type, class TI a (the commonest variety) 
and of the same type and class var. y, exceed 125 grains, the heaviest 
specimen weighing 127*6, but the average for the type (excluding the 
Wheel variety) is about 128 grains, and 1 bcli #e, tlierofoi-e, that the 
coins were intended to follow the old Roman and I ndo- Scythian stand- 
ard of about 125 grains. 

The mean weight for the reign, calculated as in the case of Samudra 
Gupta, and excluding the Wheel variety, is 121*61. 

In the reign of Kumara Gupta Mahendm the weight standard was 
certainly to some extemt raised, the mean weight for the reign, (cal- 
culated in the same manner as above) being 126*0 grains. The heaviest 
coin of the reign is one ^f the Peacock type, weighing 128*6, and very 
few q)ecimen8 of any type weigh less than 123 groins. The standard' 
woidd therefore seem to have been the ancient Lydian standard of 130 
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grains. Why Kamdra Gupta should have reverted to this standard for 
his ooinage is at present an unsolved problem. Skanda Gupta’s coinage 
occurs in two types only, the Archer and the King and Queen. The 
heaviest Archer coin weighs 132*5, and the average weight of 9 coins of 
this type is 129‘21. The King and Queop type is known from two 
specimens only, and but one of these has been weighed ; its weight is 
128*8. These can, therefore, be no doubt, that, as has already been 
observed, the coinage of Skanda Gupta conforms to the same standard 
as the Wheel variety of the Archer typo of Chandra Gupta II. 

The investigation has tlius established the remarkable fact that the 
undisputed coins of the imperial Gupta Dynasty were struck according 
to at least thitjc distinct standards of weight, of approximately 125, 130, 
and 134-5 gmins respectively. 

When we turn to the later coins included in the Supplement to my Cata- 
logue another and more striking change in the weight standard presents 
itself. These <Joins are all, except the Pnikasaditya coins, of the Archer, 
typo, with reverse device of a goddess (Lakshmi probably) seated on a 
lotns-tlower. The execution is rude, and the metal sometimes debased. 
Of the coins bearing tlie name of Chaiidm, the weights of thi'oe ai*e 
known, the avejuge being MoMib, and the liighest 148. The correspond- 
ing figures for t coins inscribed witli tlic name Kumaiu, or its first 
syllable, are 14t>*3 and 148*7. The; only gold coin of Skanda Gupta 
Kraniaditya which has been tested, weighs 141*4. The coins of Nara 
Gupta Bahlditya avemge 1 with a maximum of 148*7, and the Lieu 
and Ilorsoman coins of Prakasaditya show an avemge of 145*6 and a 
maxiiniim of 146*2. 

These figures deinonstratu that all these coins wei’c struck according 
to one standard, and that tpiitc different from any of the stiindards 
adopted for the undisputed mintages of the imperial Gupta sovereigns. 
What was this standard ? It seems to me tliat it was the ancient Hindu 
weight and coin, the sumrna^ or golden Kurshtt of 80 ratis, 

Geiieml Cunningham finds it “ for all jnaetical purposes extremely 
convenient and sutiieiently accurate to assume tlie value of the rati at 
1*75 Knglish grain, which is the value tlial lias alix^ady been adopted by 
, Mr. Thomas on tlic evidence of the coins (hcnisclves.'* If this value for 
the rati be accepted the weight of the must be fixed at 140 

grainS) and the coins now under consideration, whatever they may be, 
cannot be intended for saoarnas, 

Geneiul Cunningham observes that “ no one to my knowledge has 
seen a suvarna^*' and in the sense iliat no oucAias yet discovered an an- 
cient Hindu pnj- Alexandrine coin of that denomination, the observation 
is accurate ; but I venture to submit that the coins of Warn Gupta and 
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Lis compeers must be considered as revivals of the ancient suvarna^ and 
that this conclusion is fully warranted by General Cunningham’s own 
researches. He has devoted much time and labour to the task of as- 
certaining the value of the rutt', by weighing the raf/ seeds (Ahrus pre* 
cat or ins') and the other kinds of seeds metrically associated with the 
rati in the Hindu books. The moan of four values of the rati deduced 
from actual weighments of the seed of the Ahrus is 1’8143. General Cun- 
ningham himself, with the most claboi-atc j)recaution, weighed “one 
thousand sound and tolembl^’ even-sized seeds”, with the result that the 
avenigo weight was 1’828 gi*ain, and Mr. Laidlay’s weighments on his 
behalf gave practically the same result, 1*825. 

Weighments of rice and other seeds alleged in the Hindu books to 
have definite numerical mtios to the w'cight of the Ahrns seed gave re- 
sults varpng from l*7ill to 1*825, with a mean of 1*8044. Tly taking 
the mean of the two av^erage weights above noted (1*8143 4- 1‘8044 -J- 2) 
sfiys Crcneml Cunningham, “ we obtain 1*8093 as the true value of tho 
actual rati.'"* This expression is not sci(‘ntifi(*ally accurate, because a 
mere arithmetical avemgo of results obtained from experiments conduct- 
ed in dilFerent ways, and with various degrees of precaution, is not en- 
titled to be called a true value. 

It seems to me that if witnesses are to be weighed and not counted 
the nearest possibh; approx i mat ioji to the ‘time value’ is to be found in 
the result 1*823 obtained by Ocnenil Cunningham from the truly scientific 
experiment made by himself which he deseril)es, eonfinned as it is by 
the almost identical result, 1*825, oMained by Mr. Laidlay. General 
Cunningham, therefore, on his own showing, is not justified in assuming 
1*75 grain as the value of the rati; and in 1865 ho accepted the value 
1*823 grain for tlie rati A ^Ir. Thomas amv(.'sat the seductive figure 1*75 
by a different method. He shows, for instance, that the Hindu silver coin 
known as purona should contain 32 ratls^ and that pnrdna pieces actually 
in existence weigh as high as 55 gmins, and th(*n, so far as I undenatand 
him, jumps to the conclusion that tlie full weight )f the /iamaa was 66 
gi-aiiis. But 1 cannot see anything in his arguments inconsistent with 


* ForOon. CnTininj^tmTii’a oxporimcfitB and opinions rco his pnpt*r ‘ On the Mone- 
tary System of the Greeks in Bactriilna, Anana, and India,* in Nuin. Chron. Vol, 
XIII, N, S. (1873) pp. 187-219, especially pp. I9G-7. Mr. Thomas has osplainod hi§ 
views in his essays on Ancient Indian Weights (Num. CkroniV^ K. 8. (1864) pp. 40’68 
and 114-132, especially p. 132.) These essays have boon ropnblished with additioiiB 
in tho Intomationai Nnmisn^ta Oriontalia. 

t “ Tho old Indian pana or copper coin of 145*833 grains.** (Coins of the Ifine 
JfdgaS ete.f in J. A. S, B, Vol. XXXlXj 1863j p. 120.) Thopa^a of copper corroaponded 
in weight with tho swvar^a of gold. 
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the assumption that the fall weight of the pwrdm was 67, or 68, or 69 
grains, and must confess to remaining unconvinced by his reasoning, 
which seems to make insufficient allowance for loss of weight by wear. I 
believe General Cunningham’s 1‘823 grain to bo the nearest possible 
approach to the true value of the ratty but, for convenience, would adopt 
Mr. Laidlay’s value 1*825, which only difEers from the other by -g^th 
of a grain. The scale of Hindu gold coins and weights, will then stand 
as follows ; — 

5 rails = 1 masha = 9*125 grains. 

80 ratis = 16 mdshas = 1 suvarna = 146*000 „ 


The silver jpwrrtwfl will thus be equivalent to 58*4 grains, a result ap- 
parently quite consistent with the weights of existing specimens when 
allowance is made for wear. These results arc, I submit, much nearer 
to the truth than the figures 8*75 and 140 and 56 respectively, as adopted 
by General Cunningham in his later publications and by Mr. Thomas, 
and they happen to be very nearly as convenient for purposes of calcu- 
lation. I would urge, however, that mere convenience of calculation 
docs not justify any appreciable modification of the results arrived at by 
scientific investigation, and that our business is to get at the truth so far 
as possible, and to make our arithmetic conform. Tried by this test our 
coins obviously ajipear to be intended for suvarnas. To make the point 
clear I repeat the weights : — 


Suvarna = 80 rafts @ 1*825 grs. = 
Av. wt. of Chandra barbarous coins = 

„ „ Kiimara „ „ = 

„ „ Skanda „ „ = 

„ „ Nani „ „ = 

„ „ Praka^aditya „ „ = 


146*00 grains. 
145*66 „ 

146*30 „ 

141*40 „ 

145*66 „ 

145*60 .. 


It is true that some specimens weigh as much as 148*7, and that a 
base mctnl coin of the Kuinara type weighs 150*3, but, considering the 
nido execution of those coins, and the inferiority of the metal in many 
instances, I do not think that this excess of weight invalidates the 
reference of these coins to the suvarna statuhird. Wliether I am right 
or wrong on this point, ‘the discussion at least proves tliat an investiga- 
tion in detail of the weights of the coins of the Gujita period is not with- 
out interest,, and may lead to conclusions of some importance. 

It is to b<^ regretted that the materials for the discussion are at 
present comparatively scanty, and I hope that eollectors of Indian coins 
may be induced to pay more attention to the weights of their coins than 
has hitherto been customary. 
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Section F. 

Find-spots. 

The information concerning the localities in which the Gupta gold 
coins have been exhumed or otherwise obtained is not so copious as could 
be desired, and most coin collectors seem to take little interest in as- 
certaining cither the spot where their specimens were found, or the 
details of the contents of each trove. Yet these points eminently deserve 
attention. Greek coins usually indicate on their face the locality of the 
mint where they were struck, but the Gupta and other Indian coins 
ordinarily have no indication of the sort, and, in the absence of trust- 
worthy written history, the records of the find-spots of coins are almost 
our only clue to the position of the ancient Hindu mints. 

Tho Guptas, and other dynasties of prm- Muhammadan India, which 
modern ai’cliicological research has rescued from the utter oblivion of 
centuries, are still for the most part the merest shadows, OTidowed with 
names certainly, but w’ithout any deiinite local habitation, and often as 
unfixed in time as in ])]ace. 

The fabnc, weight, style, devices, and legends of coins help us to fix 
the chronological position of these dynasties, whose names dance before 
the eyes of the student in a most peqilexing maze. The recorded find- 
spots of coins, and detailed account of the contents of individual ti*ovo8 
should be studied with care erpial to that bestowed on the more attractive 
parts of numismatic science in order to throw light on the position of the 
old mint-cities, and on the local limits of the dominion of those long- 
forgotten sovereigns. Fnll details of the contents of hoards of coins 
when skilfully used, can be forced to yield to the historian many valu- 
able hints. 

These few observations will, I trust, be deemed suiricicrit justification 
for the elaboration with which I have worked out this part of my subject, 
so far as the meagre materials available would ])ormit. I hope that 
collectoi-s will be good enough to impart to the Society additional facts 
to complete the impoHeet infoi’mation at my command, and to correct any 
erroneous inferences which may he ba.sed upon insufficient premises. 

Professor Wilson, with *10*8 usual caution, declined to commit him- 
sclf to any definite opinion as to the scat of thtf dominion of tli© Gupta 
kings, or the position of their mint-cities, au<l contented himself with the 
remark that “ all that can be afilrmed of them (seiL Gupta gold coins) 
with any degree of certainty is that they arc coins of the west and north- 
western provinces of Hindustan.*' He also pointed out that these ^coins 
are not found iu the Panjab or Afghanistan.* 

* Ariana Ant. p. 417. 
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Prinsep treated this topic with greater explicitness, but, as will be 
shown presently, with less accuracy. Kananj,” he says, ** has been 
fixed on as the locale of the present class of gold coins, for the obvions 
reason that they are most frequently found in its ruins, not that any his- 
tory ascribes them to this town.”^ In another passage he appeals again 
to the “ frequency of his coins discovered at Kanauj ” as a reason for 
fixing Samudra Gupta’s capital at that place.f In a subsequent essay 
Prinsep to some extent corrects liis former attribution of the majority of 
the coins to Kanauj, and observes, “ Since my former paper on the 
Gupta coins of Kanauj appeared, very important acquisitions have been 
made to our knowledge of this bcfoi’c unknown dynasty, through the 
medium of coins and inscriptions; for both of which we are almost 
entirely beholden to the researches of Lieut. Cunningham and Mr- 
Tregcar in the neiglibourhood of Benares.” 

After discussing the j)asBage in the Vishnu Parana, which defines 
the terntory of the Gu[)tas of Magadlia as extending “ along the Ganges 
to Piuyaga ” (Allahabikl), he remarks that “ the sites, whence these 
coins have been most frequently obtained, certainly agree with this de- 
scription. 

A few pages later Prinsep states that the Gupta gold coins arc “ dis- 
covered in greatest quantity at Kanauj, Jaunpur, Gaya, and even occa- 
sionally in Bengal. 

Abstaining for the moment from any comment on the statements 
above quoted, 1 shall }>rocecd to state all the facts which I liave been able 
to.asccrtain respecting the find^spots of the Gupta gold coins ; first 
enumemting the hoards known to me, and then giving statistics of indi- 
vidual coins, including some which formed parts of certain of the hoards 
mentioned. 

172 so-called “ gold darics ” were found near Benares in tlie time 
of Warren Hastings, who sent them home to the Court of Directors, 
considering himself “ as making tlie most munificent present to his 
inastei’S that he might ever have it in his power to send them... .The 
story is that they w'ere sent to the melting pi)t. At all events they had 
disappeared when Hastings retunied to England. ”|| It is almost in- 
credible that these 172 iiicoes should have been Persian darics. The 

• Essaya I, 284. 

t ibid, 

X ibid pp. 866-6, Mr. Tregeor collected at Jannpur 40 miles from Benares ; hi, 
(now Gonl.) Cunningham was then at Benares. 

§ ibid p. 376. 

II ftenl. Cunningham on the Oxus Treasuro Trove in J, A. S. B. for 1881, p. 184 5 
and * * * § India, WHat can it Teach us,’ by Max Miiller, p. 8. 
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latter are extremely rare, only about 40, I believe, being known to exist, 
and the neighbourhood of Benares is a place extremely unlikely in which 
to find a large hoard of them. I consider it highly probable that the 
trove consisted of Gupta gold coins of the prevailing Archer type, which 
might in those days be easily confounded with the Persian roforai. 

Another great golden treasure was found during the reign of Warren 
Hastings in the year 1783, at Kali Ghat, ten miles above Calcutta, on 
the east bank of the Hugli. The hoard comprised over 200 coins, many 
of which were sent home by the Governor- General and were distri- 
buted among the cabinets of the British Museum, Kast India Company, 
and other public institutions, where some, at any rate, of the speci- 
mens are still to be seen. The coins of this hoard arc described by 
Wilson as being “ of rude execution and debased metal,** and it is doubt- 
ful if any of them are authentic issues of the imperial Gupta dynasty, 
though 'agreeing in general design witli the Arclier type of those issues. 
A few specimens from this hoard, which T designate by the name of 
Kalighat, are noticed in tlie Supplement to my Catah)gue.* 

In 1838 Mr. Tregear dug up some specimens of the Gupta gold coin- 
age in some ruins, known as Jaiehandi*a’s !Mahal, near Jaunpur. The 
exact number of the coins so found is not stated, but it does not appear 
to have been large. Most, if not all, of these coins were subsequently 
published by Prinsep, and arc included in my Cataloguc.f 

The important trove, which is refcri’cd to in the Catalogue as the 
Bharsar hoard, was found near Benares in 1851 and is described by 
Major Kittoe as follows : — r 

“ These coins, which are all gold, of difFerent weight and quality, 
were of a trove of ninety in number, that is, such number were delivered 
into the treasury. They were found, with about 70 more, by some vil- 
lagers, buried in a copper vessel, in a mound on which stands the village 
of Bharsar, in pargana Bharwal, and Thana Chandauli, about twelve miles 
from Benares, between the Ganges and Kaiamnasa. B]iar.sar is the site 

of one of the many ancient cities, the names of which ar 4ost 

“ Of the number [scil recovered] 71 were coins of Chandra Gupta, 
69 being of one typd of his coinage [scil, evidently, Archer type]. Of 
these, four were retained of the most perfect, and the remainder were 
sol^ by auction ; they were all more or less defective, and but few of 
them had even a portion of the legend round the rim perfect, but the 


•Mawden Nmn. Or., II, 726; Ariana Ant. jjp. 416-17 and Plato XVni, 

21 seqq. The barbarooB coins figured by Marsden were from this hoard. (JVwmk^’s 
JB swys, I, JSW6.) 

t a;. A. S. B. HI, (1881), 619. 
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name [in Gupta characters in text] beneath the left arm oi the < figure 
was distinct in all of them.*** 

Thirty-two coins were retained and described. This hoard being the 
only large one concerning which details at all copious have been recorded, 
I think it is desirable to give an analysis of the portion preserved. The 
thirty-two coins retained comprised the following types and varieties : — 


Samudra Gupta — Javelin type, var. (1) 

>» >> >> »l 99 (4) 

jy „ Archer „ „ 2 and a duplicate. 

„ „ Lyrist „ — 

Cliaudra Gupta II— Archer „ class II, a ; 2 and a dupl 

» n n n n 99 P 9 1 and a dupl 

» >> >» >j 99 99 »> y > X 99 99 99 


1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 


„ „ „ Horseman to Left — ; 2 

Kumura Gupta Mahendra — Archer type, var. a ; 2 

„ „ „ — Horseman to Right „ var. a ; I and dupl. 2 

,, ,, ,, „ „ Left ,, 2 

„ „ „ — Peacock „ var. j3 ; 1 

„ „ „ ‘ — Combatant Lion „ 1 

Skanda Gupta — Archer ,, 3 and 3 dupl 6 

Pi*aka4aditya — Lion and Horseman „ 2 


Tohil... 32 


The contents of the hoard geem to indicate that it wjis buried not 
ver}'^ long after the close of the reign of Skanda Gupta, that is to say, 
(according to the chronology which I adopt), not later than about 400 
A. D. ; and we thus learn that at that time the mound of Bharsar was an 
inhabited town. The Lyrist coin of Samudra is noted as being in fine 
condition, and some of the Skanda pieces were likewise well preserved ; 
a coin of Ku mam’s is described as much worn, a circumstance which 
renders it probable that the hoax’d w^as deposit ctl at some considerable in- 
terval from the time of Kumam's ixugn. The association in a single 
hoard of coins belonging to so many reigns, tyi)e8, and varieties is re- 
markable, and shows that these various issues were all current together 
in the province of Benares. ^ 

• Memo, by Major M. Kittoo, Archieologicnl Enquirer, on some Ancient Gold 
Coins found near Bcmircs in 1851, and submitted by the Government of India for 
the inspootion of the members of the Asiatic Society ; with the Memo, on the same 
by Mr, E. C. Bayloy. A. S. B. XXI, pp. ifOP-IOO, and PI, XII, figs 1-9, The plate 
was miserably executed by a native). The coins from this hoard are not included in 
Mr. Thomas* catalogues. 

U 
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* • 

The same volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
which contains the description of the Bharsar treasure trove supplies a 
notice of some coins found at Muhammadpur, near the Arunkh&li River, 
. in the Jessoro District of Lower Bengal. They are described as being 
“ all of the Gupta kings of Kanauj and comprise specimens of the 
silver coinage of Chandi*a Gu])ta, Kumara Gupta, and Skanda Gupta* 
The metal of these coins is very impure.” The Iioard included one gold 
coin weighing 85 gmius, wliicli, at that time, Babu Rajendraldl Mitra 
believed to bo a coin of S^ri Gupta, but it is evidently of a date much 
subsequent to Skanda Gupta.* 

Mr. Thomas alludes, with tantalizing brcjvity, to “ a batch of twenty 
gold coins found at Gopalpur on ‘ the Gluigni River, on the site of the 
old village fort, ten miles west of Barhal * in July 1854.” Barhal is in 
the district of Gorakhpur. Seven of these coins “from the mints of 
Chandiu Gupta II ” w’ero .submitted to Government, and included a 
specimen of his Archer type. Class 1, /?. No particulars ai*e recorded 
concerning the other constituents of the hoard. f Gciiorol Cunningham 
informs me that a great hoard was found at Allahabad some twenty 
years ago consisting of about 2o0 of the gold Peacock coins of Kumara 
Gupta. General Cunningham saw a large number of specimens and ob- 
tained possession of four, two of which, namely, one of each variety, are 
still in his cabinet. 

About seven years ago twenty or thirty Gupta gold coins were found 
at Jhusi opposite Allahabad, comprising two specimens of Kunnira Gupta’s 
Archer type, Class I var. a ; and eiglit specimens of the same king’s 
Peacock type in both varicties.J 

Recently, thirteen gold coins of the Guptas were found near Hiigli, 
the hoard being composed as follows : — 


Samudni Gupta — Javelin type 

Chandra Gupta II — Archer „ Cla.ss II 

Kumiiu Gupta Mahendra — Archer „ 

„ — Horseman to Right „ — ^ 

»» ft ft Left 

„ — Lion-Trampler „ 

Total... 


ft ft 

ft »» 

ft ti 


1 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

13§ 


, • Note on Three Ancient Coins fonncl nt Hnhammnilpnr in the JoBSoro Diatrict, 
by Babu Bajonrtrnlil Mitra (J. A. 8. B. XXI p. 40t ; PI. XII, fig». 10-12). On6 of 
thoBe coins belongs to Sasangka (A. D. COO). Cunningham, Arch. Rep. Ill, p. 138.) 

t J. A. 8. B. XXIV (1855), p. 499. 

t From information kindly commnnicatod by Sir R. C. Baylcy. 

§ 1 am indebtod to I)r. Hoernlo for my knowledge of ihia hoard, wbich 1 
dwnguto by the name of Uiigii. 
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Of the eight Gupta gold coins in the possession of Sir B. C. Bayley, 
three, as above mentioned, were found at or near Allahabad ; the rest are 
believed to have been found efiher at EAnauj or Allahabad. 

The gold coins of the Guptas in the cabinet of Mr. A. Grant i^ere all 
obtained in Oudh, and mostly near Faizabad (Ayodhya), except one, which 
was bought in Bombay. Mr. J. Hooper^s specimens were also obtained in 
Eastern Oudh. Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac has 13 gold Gupta coins, 6 of ibeee 
were obtained in the province of Benares, 2 were dug up near Allahabad, 
1 was procured at Lucknow, 2 at Cawnpore, and 2 at Mathura. 

Col. Tod*s coins, including the four gold Guptas figured in Trans. 
R. A. S. Vol. I. PI. XII, 4th series, were all obtained at ‘Agra, Mathura, 
Ujjain, or Ajmir, but more precise information respecting them is wanting* 

The above notes compnsc all the facts which I have been able to 
collect i-especting hoards of Gupta gold coins, and the origin of tte 
collections in various cabinets.* 

I shall now proceed to analyse the available statistics respecting the 
find-spots of individual coins, including some which were comprised in 
certain of the hoards already mentioned.^ 

Prinaep was moi*e careful than many other antiquanans have been to' 
record the source from which he obtained his coins. Tliirty-seven Gupta 
gold coins arc described in his essays, and the following table of the find- 


spots of these coins has been compiled from his notes : — 


From 

Kanauj ... 

3 

>1 

Jauupur 

3 

If 

„ ? (cabinet of •Tregeiu-, who collected at Jaunpur) 

11 

»» 

Benares ... 

1 

99 

? 

1 

ft 

Gaya 

4 

ff 

Mirzdpiir 

1 

99 

Ghazipur 

1 

99 

not stated 

12 


Total... 37 

In the foUowiTig general statemont, compiled from all the notes of 
place in my catalogue, tbe coins desenbed by Prinsep arc included. 

* There is nothing to show tho prorenance of any of the coins in the India 
Offloe collection. Tho fliul-spots of n very few coins in tho British Mnsoum coUeotion 
are rooordod, but tlioro is roason to doubt tho accuracy of some of the notes. Mr. 
Theobald does not know where any of his Gupta eoius were found, except tliat one 
was bought in Benaros, and ono in Matliurfi. Information is likewise wanting coir 
cerning tho proi^enance of nearly all the coins in tbe cabinet of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. 
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* 

The coins of the Bharsar hoard are placed under the head of Benares 
and those found at Jhiisi under the head of Allahabad. Tod’s coins are 
described as obtained in N. W. India. • , 

For facility of verification the figures are givfen for each reign. It is 
necessary to observe that the notes which form the basis of my tables are 
often vaguely expressed, and that in some instances it is impossible to say 
whether the coin was exhumed or only bought at the locality named. 



Table of Find-spots. 


Total 

Reign, 

Find-spots, 

No. of coins. 

for 




reign. 

Ghatot Kacha. 

Jaunpur ? 

1 

1 

Chandra Gupta 1. 

? 

1 



Ghazipur 

1 


>» 

Benares 

1 

3 

Samudra Gupta. 

Kanniij 

1 


>1 

9 , ? 

1 


99 

Saharai\pur 

1 


99 

Mathura 

1 


99 

Oudh 

10 


99 

Jaunpur 

1 


99 

Benares 

7* 


99 

Gayd 

1 


99 

Patna ? 

1 


99 

Hiigli 

1 

25 

Chandra Gupta II. 

Kaiiauj 

2 



Bulandshahr 

1 



Caw n pore 

2 



N. W, India 

3 



Oudh 

4 



Ghazipur 

1 



Jaunpur 
„ ? 

1 



Mirzapur 

1 



Benares 

12* 



Gorakhpur District 

7* 



Hugh 

5 

4.4 


• The Barhal hoard comprised about 20 Gupta coins, of which 7 belonged to 
the reign of Chandra Gupta II ; it is not known to what reign the remaining coins 
belonged, and I have thoroforo excluded them from the table. In the case of tho 
Bharsar hoai^ I have only taken credit for the few coins described in detail, bht the 
hoard comprised about 160 Gupta coins, of which 71 belonged to the reign of Chandra 
Gupta 11. 
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Skanda Gupta. 


Find-spot. 

No. of eoint. 

Total 

for 

a.N. W. India 

1 

reign. 

Allahabad (Jhdsi) 

14 


Oudh 

3 


Jaunpur 

1 


Benares 

9 


Gayd 

2 


Malianada 

1 


Midnapur 

1 


Ilugli 

7 

39 

Kanauj 

1 


Oudh 

1 


Jaunpur ? 

1 


Benares 

1 


Ghazipur 

1 


Malianada 

1 

6 

Total for all reigns 

... 

118 


The following figures give the meagre information available con- 
cerning the find-spots of the coins mentioned in the Supplement to the 


Catalogue : — 
Chandra 

Oudh 

1 

1 

Kumara 

Kaligha^ 

1 

1 

Skanda 

Gaya 

1 

1 

Kara 

Oudli 

1 


>1 

Kalighat# 

1 

2 

Prakasdditya 

Kanauj 

1 



Benares 

2 

3 


Grand total 118 + 8 

Total 

• •• ... 

8 

126 


The next following statement exhibits a result of the investigation 
which may surprise some of my readers. 

I. Coins obtained at Kanauj (including 1 doubtful case). 

Samudra. Gupta 2 

Chandra Gupta II 2 


* The K&ligli&t hoard comprised over 200 coins, but its detailed com position is 
not known. 
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S kftn dft O’Ujptsi ••• ••• ••• 1 

Prakdidditya ... ... * ... 1 Total 6 

IT. Coins obtained west and north-west of Kananj. 

Samudra Gupta ... ... ... ... 2 

Chandra Gupta II ... ... ... 6 

Kumara Gupta Maheiidra • ... ... 2 Total 10 

III. Coins obtained east of Kanauj. 

Ghatot Kacha ... ... ... ... 1 

Chandra Gupta I ... ... ... 3 

Samutlra Gupta ... ... ... 20 

Chandra Gupta II... ... ... ... 36 

Kumara Gupta Mahendra; ... ... 3H 

Skanda Gupta ... ... ... ... 6 

Doubtful ... ... ... ... ... 7 Total 110 

Gi*and total 126 

The above total refers only to the coins described in detail, but, 
when the entire contents of the Barhal, Allaliabad and Bharsar hoards 
are included, the total of indisputably Gupta coins found cast of Kanauj 
will be about 480. If the entire Kdlighat hoard of rude coins of Gupta 
typo be included, the total must be mised to about 690, and, if it be 
admitted that Warren Has ting.s’ 172 “gold darics ” from Benares were 
Gupta coins, the grand total would amount to about 860. In any case 
the figure for Kanauj stands at G. The fact is therefore established with 
mathenuitical certainty that Kanauj supplies only an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of the Gupta gold coins, thu great bulk of which have been 
obtained far to the east of that city. 

Skction VI. 

Tim Gupta Mint-Cities and Capital. 

In Southern India the ancient native governments permitted subor- 
dinate rulers and even private persons to coin in all metals, including 
gold, with little restriction, but there is no indication of similar laxity 
having at any time prevailed in Hindustan,* ; 

In Northern India successive dynasties followed, so far as is known, 
the practice of the Persian kings and Homan emperors, and jealously 
retained in their own hands the right of coining yold. 

If this bo admitted, it follows that the ancient gold coinages of 
Northern India will have been struck at or near the seats of government 
of the sovereigns who issued them. If, therefore, wo can discover the 
position of the mint- cities where the gold pieces of the Gupta kings were 

* ThotDAB, Ancient Indian Weights (Intern. Num. Or.), p. 67. 


'f 
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struck, we may feel confident that we have also discovered the site of the 
capital, or capitals, of those princes. 

Prinsep designated the Gupta gold coinage by the name of the 
‘ Eanauj series.’ Almost without exception later writers on Indian 
archaeology have followed him, and it seems to me, have rather blindly 
followed him, in assuming the existence of a special connection between 
the Oupta dynasty and Kanauj. 

Not to mention other Und less authoritative writers, Mr. Burgess 
speaks of “ the Guptas of Kanauj,”* and Sir K. C. Bayley docs not hesitate 
to affirm explicitly that Kanauj was the Gupta capitalf. But what evi- 
dence waiTa,nts us in asserting that the Gupta kings had their capital at 
Kanauj ? 1 can find none. 

It will not ^)e disputed that the belief in Kanauj being the Gupta 
capital originated in Prinsep’s designation of the gold coins as the ‘ Kanauj 
scries,’ and in his assertion that they were most commonly found at 
Kanauj. But the statistics given in the last preceding section of this 
paper, which arc indisputable so far as they go, prove that Prinsep was 
mistaken as to the fact, and that the coins in question are not most com- 
monly found at Kanauj. Attention has already been dmwn to the 
circumstance that Priiiso}) subsc'cpiently corrected his earlier and less 
guarded assertion, and bracketed Jaunpur and Gaya with Kanauj, as the 
places where the Oupta gold coins were fr)und in greatest abundance ; 
and, from the first, he was careful to note that no Ififttorff connected the 
Guptas and Kanauj, Prinsep’s error, therefore, so far as it was an error, 
was not a grave one, and his statements offer a very slender foundation 
for the cjitegorical assertion that itanauj was, the Gupta capital. 

It seems to nu* that Prinsep’s niisap])reliension on the subject can bo 
very easily explained. The fine Retreating Lion coin of Chandra Gupta 
II was obtained by Lieut. Conolly at Kanauj ; and the fact tliat the 
publication and study of this coin led to tlic decipherment of the rest of 
the scries appears to have impressetl Prinsep's imagination, and to have 
influenced him in giving tlio name of ‘ Kanauj Series ' to this class of 
gold coins. 

However this may be, the solid fact remains that out of 37 coins 
described by Prinsi'p, the find-.spots of 25 are known more or less accu- 
mtoly, and of these lattm* only 3 can be tniced to Kanauj. Nor have I 
l)een able to find a i*ccord of a single hoard of Gnpta gold coins found at 
that city, and it need hardly be observed that the occiiiTenee of hoards 
in certain places is more valuable as evidence for the purposes of the his ‘ 


* Arclaeol. Surrey of W. India, IT, p. 80. 
t Nuin. Chron. II, 3rd S. (1882) p. 158. ^ 
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torian than the 'finding of isolated coins, which may have reached their 
resting places in any of a hundred different ways. ^ 

I think, therefore, that the evidence now presented fully warrants 
the assertion tliat the find-spots of the Giipta (jold coins in no way support 
the statement that Kanavj was the Gupta capital. 

I am not aware that evidence of any other kind has ever been ad>k 
duced in support of that statement, which has been passed from one 
writer to another apparently without examination. 

I do not deny tliat Kaiiauj was in existence during the rule of the 
Gupta kings, nor that it was included in tlieir dominions. Little appeare 
to be known about its early history, but it has always been reputed one 
of the most ancient of Indian cities, and we know that it was an import- 
ant place in 400 A. D. when Fa Hian visited it, and it "appears to have 
been known by name to the geographer Ptolemy about A. D. 140. It is 
also certain that it was the capital of the eastern dominions of the great 
Hai’sha Varddhana in A. J3. 034, but all tliese facts in no wise prove it to 
have been the Gupta capital.* I arn quite willing to admit that Sir E. C. 
Baylcy is right in calling Kananj ‘ the Dehli of the Hindus,* if that title 
be restricted to the centuries between 000 A. D. and the Muhammadan 
conquest, but I can find no authority for the antedating of this claim to 
precedence, t 

The conclusion arrived at so far is a purely negative one. I shall 
. now consider whether any positive result as to the position of the mints 
and capital may be (jbtained from a study of the fiiiil-spots of the Gupta 
gold coins and other evidence. 

It may safely be affirmed that the records of the localities, both where 
hoards and ‘where individual coins were found, indicate unmistakably 
that the Gupta gold coinage was stiaick anil chiefly current in territories 
far to the cast of Kananj, and tJiat these territories may bo roughly de- 
scribed as the Province of Benai'es, will) some adjoining districts. It 
seems to me impossible to draw any other conclusion from the evidence 
which has been set fortli in the section on find-spots.* 

* These references are quoted from Gonl. Crmningham’s Arcnajol. Rep. I, 280 
Sir £. C. Rayley informs me that in the Rasle edition of i’tolcmy (1533) the name 
which is snppoBcd to mean Kananj is written Kavoy6pa. 

t The phrase ‘ the Delhi of the Hindus * is quoted from a letter on this subject 
with wliich Sir K. C. llayley favoured me. Ills tlieory about the supposed dates in, 
the Gupta era on the meJimval coinage of Kabul {Num. Chron. 3rd 8er, Vol. Up pp, 
128^165 and 291-20i) is of very doubtful correctness, and oven if it were proved, does 
not contribute to the solution of the question dlscuHscd in tho text. I see no reason for 
supposing that the use of the Gupta era was connected with the sovereignty of 
Kananj. ^ f 

X The scanty eviUouco us to the provenance of the Gupta copper coins (anta 
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The districts around Benares are rich in remains of ancient cities, 
► and at present it does not seem possible to fix on any one of these with 
certainty as the Gupta capital. Very probably there was more than 
one capital, even at one and the same time, in the same way as Mahoba, 
Khajuraho, and Kalinjar may be appropriately described as respectively 
the civil, religious, and military capitals of the Chandel kingdbm in 
Bundelkhand during medioBval times. 

If a choice must be made, I should be inclined to fix upon P^tali- 
putra (Patna) as the headquaHers of the eastern dominions of the 
Gupta kings.* It is a little east of the places where the gold coins have 
been most often found, but is sufficiently near those places to make it 
quite credible that it was the capibil city and cliief mint.* It must be 
remembered that the ancient Pataliputra has been almost entirely carried 
away by the Ganges, f and that consequently treasure trove is naturally 
scarce in the city whicli is its modern representative. No argument is 
needed to show that in the time of the Maurjus Pataliputra deserved to 
be called ‘ the Delhi of the Hindus.’ It was still a city in the time of 
Fa-Hian (400 A. D.), but, when H wen Thsang visited the spot in 632 A. D., 
the once splendid metropolis had been reduced to a squalid village. J 
The cause of its ruin is not known, but I would conjecture that the White 
Huns may have destroyed the famous city. 

General Cunningham has pointed out that the account of another 
Chinese traveller indicates that Papilijmtta was still flounshing as the 
capital of a great kingdom between tlie years 222 and 280 A. D., and has 
conjectured that the king referred to by the Chinese author was Kuniara 
Gupta Mahendra and that “ the decline of Pataliputra was due to the 
fall of the great Gupta dynasty and the consequent removal of the seat 

of government to another place. ”§ It will be admitted by all that 

« 

p. 163 note) app€ 3 arH, so far as it goes, to indicate that they wore issued from the 
same mints as ilio gold coins. Tho silver coinage was evidently provincial. 

* Wilford long ago fixed on Patna as tho Gupta capital, but in doing so was 
guidod by a mistaken notion that Padmavati >vas an equivalent of Pataliputra (TTt^ 
son’s Vishnu Purdiia^ 4to. vdn. p. 480, note70). 1 find that tho lale Mr. Wilton Oldham 
also speaks of “tho Gupta dynasty, tho capital of whioli was in Magadha or Bihar, 
the city of Pataliputra, or the modern Patna’' (Hist, and Staf. Memoir of the Ohdzi- 
jmr District, Parti, p. 38). Ayodhyn was probably one of tho chief cities of 
the Guptas. 

f Arch. Rop. VIII, pp. XII, and 24. 

I MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 207, note. 

§ Cunningham, Arch. Hop. XI, 163. An English rendering of Stanislas JuKen’s 
revised version of the Chinoso text is given in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX (1880) 
p. 17. An earlier version will be fonnd in J. A. S. B., Vol. VI. pp. 61-75. The 
Chinese author does not specify Pataliputra by name, but it is probable that Patali- 
X 
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Pa^iputra, by reason of its ancient importance, must have been one of 
the chief cities in the G upta dominions. We are not, however, alto- 
gether restricted to indirect inference for proof of this fact. 

The inscription on the back of the Tawa cave at Udayagiri near 
Bhilsa records tliat the cave was made by one Saba, whose ancestral 
name was Virasena a poet, and a resident of Pataliputra, who had come 
thither with his king, Chandra Ci npta.* 

The broken insciiption at Garhwa near Allahabad, which appears 
to belong, like that in the Tawa cave, to the i-eign of Chandra Gupta II, 
mentions Patalipiitm at the cud of the eleventh line, but the inscrip- 
tion is so mutilated that the context cannot be made out.f 

Theinsoidptions which give the genealogy of the Gupta family inform 
us that Kumari Devi, the queen of Chandra Gupta I, was the daughter 
of Lichchlia^d, an assertion nrhich is fully confirmed by the legend 
* Kumari Devi Lichchhavayah ’ on the gold coins. It is highly probable 
that the lapidary and numismatic record means that the queen belonged 
to the Lichchhavi family of Ksliatriyas who resided at Vaisali, and are 
famous for their devotion to the Buddha in earlitT times. Vaisali is the 
modern Besarh or Besadli, 27 miles distant from Patna, (Cunn. xirch. Bey. 
Vol. I, p. 55), and, if the identity of tlie Licdichhavi family in Buddhist and 
Gupta times bo admitted, the alliance of the Gupta kings wdth that 
family is another indication that their capital was at or near Patna. I 
may note in passing that tlie alliance is also a proof that the Guptas were 
a Kshatriya family, and not either S^udras or foreigners. The nanmtive 
of I-tsing (circa 61>0-7U0 A. D,) .shows that the dominions of S^ri Gupta, 
the founder of the dynasty, were situated in Magadha, and included Bud- 
dha Gaya, He says, “ All pjirta of the world have their appropriate tem- 
ples, except China, so that priests from that country' have many hard- 
ships to endure. Kastward, about forty stages* [scil. yojanas^ following 
the course of the Ganges, we come to the Mrigasikavaiia Temple. Not 
far from this is a mined e.stablishracnt calle<l tho Tchina Temple. The 
old tradition .says that formerly a Maharaja called Sri (hipta built this 
for the priests of China. At this time some (jliine.se priests, some twenty 
men or so came from Sz’chuan to the Mahabodhi Temple to pay worship 
to it, on whicli the king, seeing their piety, gave them as a gift this plot 
of land. The land now belongs to the king of Bastem India, whose name 
is Deva Varmma.” (J. IL A. H. Vol. Xllf, N. S. pp. 57i, 672). This 

putra was tho city referred to. If that supposition bo correct, PntaHpntra fnuH 
have been tho Gupta capital, at the jieriod indicated, for nt that i^eriod it Was cer- 
tainly nnder Gnpta rale. , 

• Comunghani, Arch. Rep. X, pp. 51, 52. 

t Cunningham, Arch. Rep. Ill, 07. 
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passage appears to me to be strong evidonce that the Gupta dynasty took 
its rise in Magadha, and that its capital was, consequently, in all pro- 
bability, Pajaliputra, the leading city of Magadha. 

The well-known passages in the Pnranas, which mention the Gupta 
dynasty, also point to the fact that the centre of gravity of their empire 
lay east of Kauauj. The Vishnu Purana states that the Guptas o^ Maga- 
dlia reigned “along the Ganges to Prjiyaga ” (Allahabad), and the Vfiyu 
Parana (which is supposed to bo more ancient) adds that, besides the 
regions so specified, Saketa was included in their dominions.* * * § The ex- 
pression “ along the Ganges to Prayaga ” evidently refers to the course 
of the river from Magadlui ( / . e., the country around Pataliputra) on the 
east, to Prayaga «)n the west. 

I was at one time inclined to suppose that the Pauranic texts referred 
to the later Guptas of Magailha mentioned in the Aphsar inscription, f 
but I now prefer to acc*(‘j)t the gaicral t)i)inioTi which interprets the texts 
as referring to the irnjuirial dynasty. Mr. A. Giunt’s gold Gupta coins 
were all (except oiui) obtained in Oudh, and mostly in the neighbour- 
hood of Saketa ( = Ayodhya, near Faizjibad), and Mr. Hooper’s were 
likewise found in Eastern Oiidli, which facts are some confirmation of the 
statement in the Viiyu Ihirana, if reforred to the earlier dynasty. There 
is, moreover, no proof that the small territory of the later Guptas 
extended so far west as Saketa, which may have declined before their 
time, as in A. D. lOO the famous neigliboiiring city of S^ravasti had 
descended to tho rank of a petty village, and in A. D. 632 was com- 
pletely deserted. J » 

The distribution of the architectural and sculptunil remains of the 
Gupta dynasty supplies another argument to prove that the capital of 
the dominions of the dynasty in Noi'thern India lay furiher east tlian is 
commonly suppiist'd. • 

Tf the remains in Central India and Guzerat he excluded, which 
mark the extent of the western ct^nquests of the later membera of the 
family,§ I think that the only iveords in stone of the Guptas yet dis- 
covered west of Allahabad are tho broken inscription at Mathura, which 
gives tho genealogy of Samudiu Gnpta,|| and tho dedicatory inscrip- 


• Wilson^s Vi8liT.ni Purnna (quarto oditiou), p. -179. 

t Cunningbani, Arch. Hop. Ill, I3l>, and XVI, p. 79. A dynasty, with tho family 
name of Gupta, rcijfned in Orissa probably as late as tho tenth century A. D. (Ind, 
Antiquary, Vol. F, pp. 55 seqq.) 

* t Cunningham, Arch. Rop. I, 333, referring to Fa-Hian and Hwoii I'hsang. 

§ I concur with Prof. Oldonborg in regarding as a forgery the ao-oallod Junugorh 
tradition published by Major Watson (Ind. Ant, It, 312). 

II Gunn. Arch. Bep. 1, ^237 and 111, 36. 
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tions at Bilsar (20 miles N. E. of Eta) containing the genealogy of 
Eumara Gupta. A copper-plate grant dated in the reign of Skanda 
Gupta has been found at Indor Khera, eight miles S. S. W. of Andp- 
shahr.f This is a meagre list when compared with the catalogue of 
inscribed pillars and ruined edifices which are known to exist eastward. 
Allahabad (Pray aga) possesses the great inscription containing the 
history of Samudra Gupta, engraved after his death on the pillar set up 
by the great Maurya emperor of Patiiliputra,J and in the neighbourhood 
of Allahabad numerous ruins and inscriptions of the Gupta period are 
found at Kosjimbi (Kosam),§ Garhwa or I31iatgarh,|| and Bitha- 
Deoriya.IT Going further east, we find at Bhitari in the Ghazipur district, 
between Benares and Ghrizipur, the celebrated inscribed pillar giving the 
history of Skanda Gupta, associated witli the ruins of extensive brick 
buildings belonging to tlie reign of his predecessor Knmdra.** The 
uninscribed pillar at Zaniania in the same district appears to be of about 
the same date ;tt and still fiirtlier east, Bihar has pillars to show, which 
were insenbed in the reigns of Knmam and Skanda.iJ and in the 
Gorakhpur district, north of Ghazipur, is to be seen the Jain pillar at 
Kahaon dedicated in the reign of Skanda Gupta. §§ 

The distribution of the architectuml and sculptural remains, there- 
fore, closely coincides with tliat (d* * * § ** * * §§ the gold and copper coins, and is 
equally adverse to the claim of Kamiuj to the honour of having been the 
Gupta capital. 

There is no reason to suppose that the sway of the Guptas extended 
over Lower Bengal, and it seems prol>a))le that the coins found in that 
province came there in the course of tmde and travel, and mark the lino 
of a trade route whicli led to Tamralipti or some other ancient port at 
the mouths of the Ganges. I!|| 

Sir FJ. C. Baylcy has been good enougli to favour me with his criti- 
cism on the views above enunciated, the outline of which was submitted 

* Hid. XI, 17. 

t Ihxd. XII, 38. ' 

X T*rinsf»p ’3 Essays, Vol. I, p, 233. 

§ Canninjrlifim Arch. Rep X, 3 

H Ihid., Ill, 53 and X, 10, seqq. 

f [hid. nr, 48 arul X, 7, 8. 

** Ibid. 1. 07 spqq., etc. The second vowol in Rhifcari is not long as it is gen- 
erally marked. 

tt Jhid. Ill, G2. 

t: Ibid. I, 30. 

§§ Ihe correctod facsimile and translation with notes arc given in Ind. Antiquary 
for 1881, pp. 124-126. 

lill The Chinese aticonni above rnforred to proves that the Indian capital in the 
middle of the third century A. D. was a place of active tride. 
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to him. He urges that “ gold, which in old Indian times, was not the 
current circulation of every day transactions, would collect, not at seats 
of Government, but round centres of commerce, such as Allahabad, 
Beuares, and Faizab&d always ha^ye been, and they are also centres of 
pilgrimage, which attract much gold and silver. 

“ It is almost an infallible indication of the neighbourhood of a 
sovereign’s capital when his coins of very minute value are found in large 
numbers. It is only in the markets of large towns or cities that such a 
coinage was of use in India, owing to the social habits of the country, 
but such cities rarely existed except at the head-quarters of Government. 
The minute coins of the Pathan kings abound within twenty miles of 
Delhi, but are very rare elsewhere. Their gold coins are as common 
elsewhere as at Delhi. The copper cpins of the Guptas are so rare, how- 
ever, that no deduction can be drawn from them.” 

These remarks show the importance of tracing the provenance of the 
Gupta copper coins, which, as already observed, do not appear to be so 
rare as Sir E. C. Bayley supposes. 

His remark that such “ markets of large towns or cities ” as Allaha- 
bad, Benares, and Faizabad were in the Gupta period, “ rarely existed 
except at the head-quarters of Government ” appears to me to lend much 
support to the inference which I have d^a^vn from the recorded find-spots 
of the Gupta coins, especially the large hoards. However, the reader has 
now both views before him, and can judge for himself. 

SECiTION VII. 

Conclusion. 

I must now bring to a close this long but imperfect introductory 
essay, and invito the patient reader to enter upon the diy details of the 
Catalogue. My general description of the Gupta gold coins is specially 
deficient in two respects, namely, in omitting all systematic discussion 
of the fabric and of the palasognipliy of the coins. 

The details occasionally given in the Catalogue are sufficient to indi- 
cate that the standard of purity of metal was not always uniform, but I 
have not had an opportunity for procuring analyses of any of the coins, 
and must content myself with remarking that this subject should not bo 
overlooked. 

Circumstances have not permitted me to study the original coins 
sufficiently at leisure in order to work out the palaoography of the legends, 
but I am convinced that the detailed study of this subject would not be 
barren of result. The alphabetical characters on the coins do not vary 
very much, but the variations are sufficient to deserve attention and 
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investigation.* It seems to me that in the volnminous discnssions re* 
specting the date of the Quptas sufficient stress has not been laid on the 
palaeography of their lapidary and numismatic inscriptions. A good 
book on the Elements of the Palaeography of Northern India is badly 
wanted. 

A minute study of the epigi*a.phy of the coins might perhaps lead to 
a more satisfactory chronological amingcment of the several types of 
each reign than I liave been able to make. The types aro an'anged in my 
Catalogue in an order which seemed to l)e not inconsistent with chrono- 
logical succession, but the arningeniciit docs not profess to be satis- 
factory, and in many respects is arbitrjiry, and open to cori’ection. 

The materials used in the compilation of my Catalogue are detailed 
below : — 

I. Published Coins, viz. — 

1. Col. Tod’s paper in Trans. Roy. As. 8oc. (1827), Vol. T. p. 340, 
and PI. XII, 4th series. f 

2. H. H. Wilson’s pajier in Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVTI, and 
PI. I.J 

8. Marsden’s Xumismata Oiientalia, Xos. ML-MLIX inclusivc.§ 

4. Wilson’s Ariana Anthpia, PI. XVIJL|| 


♦ Some desultory observations concerning the pahrography of the Gupta coins 
generally will bo found in Mr. Thomas’s essay on the Coins of the Gupta Dynasty 
(J. A. S. B. XXIV^ pp. 49Ij iilO ; itl2 and 517)^ and concerning that of the silver 
coins in Cunningham’s Arch. Hep. IX, 21-26. In one corner of India, tho Punjab 
hula between the Indus and tlio .lumna, the Ghpta alphabet has never been changed, 
and “ the Baniyas of the hilLs still keep their a(*connts in Gupta characters.” {Ciinn. 
Arch. Rep. ATP, p. 121). This very remarkable fact should be borne in mind by all 
paleographers. 

t Fig. 1, Kumara Gupta Mahendra (Archer, class I a) ; fig. 2, Chandra Gupta 
II (Archer, class II o) ; tig. 3, Chandra Gupta II, (Lion-Tramplor, var. a) ; fig. 4, 
ditto (ditto, var. y ). 

X Fig. 5, Samndra Gupta (Javelin, var. 1 ) ; fig. 7, ditto, (ditto, var. 2 ) ; fig. 12, 
Skanda Gupta (King and Queen, P. E. XXI 11, 24) ; fig. 13, Chandra Gnpta II 
(Archer, class II a); fig. 17, Praka^ditya. (Lion and Iforsemnn) ; fig. 18, Kumara 
Gupta Mahendra (Horseman to Left) ; fig. 19, Hamndra Gu][>ta, (Lyrist). 

§ ML, Chandra Gupta II (Archer, class II o); MLI and MLVI, Chandra 
Gupta? (Archer, barbarous ); MLI I and M LIU, Kumara Gupta ? (Archer, bar- 
barous) ; MLIV, Nara Gupta, (Archer, barbarous) j MLV, Skanda Gnpta ?, (Archer, 
barbarous); ML VII, Ghanrlra Gupta II (Archer, class I /3); MLVIII, Chandra 
Gupta I (King and Qncen) ; MLTX, Kumani Gupta Mahendra, (Horseman to Bight, 
var. 7 .) 

ik 1-^ Chsiucltsi Clnvitw II, (f^vrurdHTnnn and Umbrella) ; fig. 2, Samndra 
Gupta (Aiwamedha) ; fig. 3, Chandra Gnpta I, (King and Qurnsn) t fig. 4, Obaudra 
Gupta II (Archer, class II ) ; fig. 5, Chandra Gupta II, (Uon-Tnun|der, var. a ) ; 
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5. Memo, on ancient gold coins fonnd at Bharsar, near Benares ; by 
Major Kittoe and Mr. E. C. Bayley ; 32 coins described. (J. A: 8. B. 
XXI (1852) pp. 390-400 and PL XII, figs 1-9.) 

6. Prinsep’s Essays and Plates. The plates of Gupta gold coins 
in Thomas’s edition arc, 

PI. XXII, figs. 16 and 17 = J. A. S. B. IV, PI. XXXVIH. 

„ XXIII, „ 18 to 32 = „ „ „ XXXIX. 

„ XXIX, „ 11 „ 20= „ V, „ XXXVI. 

„ XXX, „ 1 „ 10= „ „ „ XXXVIII. 

(The engravings of Gupta gold coins in J. R. A. S. Vol. XII, 0. S. 
(1850) are reproductions of Prinsep’s plates, and Plates X and XI of 
H. T. Prinsep’s Note on the Historical discoveries dedncible from the 
Recent discoveries in Afghanistan (Loud. 1844) are equivalent respec- 
tively to Pis. XXII and XXIX in Thomas’s edition of Prinsep’s Essays.) 

7. E. Thomas’s original Catalogue of Gupta Gold Coins in J. A. S. 
B. XXIV (1855), pp. 487-.502. 

' 8. E. Thomas’s Revised Catalogue of Gupta Gold Coins in his 

edition of Prinsci>’s Essaj’s, (1858), Vol. 1, pp. 377-387. 

9. E. Thomas’s Records of the Gupta Dymisty, (TrUhner, 1876), pp. 
21-’24, and Autotype PI. figs 1-5. (This work is a reprint of Chapter III 
in Burgess’ Areha^ol. Rep. for Western India, for the year 1874-5). 

10. Sundry iiiiscellaii^ous notices, as cited in the Catalogue.* 

II. British Mtt.sjoum CoLLECTioN.f 

III. India Offick Collkction, now in B. IM.f 

IV. Cabinet of Sir E. C. Bmley, K. C. S. I., and other coins com- 
municated by liim.J: 

figs. C and 9, Snmudrji Gupta (J.'ivolin, var. 1) ; tigs. 7 and 8 , ditto, (Archer, var. a) ; 
fig. 10, ditto, (Hoy and Hattlo-axe, var. 7 ) ; fig. 11 , Kumdra Gupta Mahendra, 
(Archer, class 11) ; tig. 12 , ditto, (ditto, class la); fig. 13, ditto (Peacock var, a) ; 
fig. 14, Ghatot Kacliii, (Solar Standard) ; [fig. 15, Chandra Gupta II, copper] ; fig. 
16, Kumdra Gupta Mahendra, (Horseman to Right, var. a) ; fig. 17, Chandra Gupta 
II, (Lancer, var. fi) ; figs. IS and 19, Prakdsdditya, (Lion and Horseman) ; fig. 20. 
“of doubtful autlieiiticity “ ; fig. 21, Chandra Gupta ? , (Archer, barbarous) ; fig. 22, 
Ndra Gupta (Archer, barbarous) ; fig. 23, Kumdra Gupta ? (ditto, ditto) ; fig. 24, 
yislmu Gupta (ditto, ditto) ; figs. 25-28, riido incdia'val imitations of Gnpta type. 

* 1 believe that I have scon all descriptions of Gnpta gold coins in English pub- 
lioatioiiB, but, if any should have escaped my notice, 1 hopo that some critic will 
rectify the omission. J am not awaro of any foreign publications on the snbject. 

t I am very specially indebted to Prof. Percy Gardner for the trouble he took 
in weighing for mo all the specimens in tho British Museum and India Office collec- 
tions, and for much kind assistanoe in other ways. My acknowledgments are also 
duo to Mr. R. S. Poolo and the other officials in tho Coin Room of the British 
Museum for their courteous aid. 

Sir E. G. Bayley generously lent me his coins for examination, and has 
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V. Cabinet of A. Grant, Esq.,* C. I. E. 

VI. Cabinet op W, Theobald, EsQ.f 

VII. Collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.^ 

VIII. The Hcgli hoard. 

IX. Cabinet of Major-General Cunningham, C. S. I., Director Genl. of 
tho Archaeological Survey of India. § 

X. Bodleian collection. || 

XI. Cabinet of J. Hooper, Esq., B. C. S.T 

XII. Cabinet of H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq., C. S., C. 

favoared me with several valnable commanicatioiis. While these sheets are passing^ 
through the press the melancholy nows of his death has reached me. 

* Mr. A. Grant, C. I. £. was also good enoagh to lend rao his valuable oolloctioii, 
of Gupta gold coins, and to give mo all the information he could on the subject. 

t Mr. W. Theobald has kindly favoured me with full particulars of the specimens 
in his possession. 

X 1 am indebted to Dr. Iloemle for a list of the Gupta gold coins in the cabinet 
of the A. S. B., and of those comprised in the llugli hoard. 

§ General Cunningham has favoured me with a rough list of the Gupta gold 
and silver coins in his cabinet, and with sundry valuable notes. 

II Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, F. R. S. has kindly given me information about some of 
the Gupta coins in the Bodleian collection. 

^ Mr. Hooper has been good enough to lot me examine his coins. 
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TABLE OP WEIGHTS.* 



Type. Variety, 


Ghafot Kacha. Solar standard 
Chanda Gupta I. tCing A Qneenl 
Samudra Gupta. Javelin 


Ohandra Gupta II. 


Archer. 

Lyrist. 

Aswamodha. 

Tiger. 

Boy and Bat- 
tlo>axo. 

Couch. 

Archer. 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

1. Apratiratha 

2. Parakrama 


Glass I, a. 
Class II, a. 


TIorsoinan to 
Loft. 

Lion-Tramplor 


3) .|P 

g I ^ Bemarkfl. 


1180 114^ 


123-8 11 

118- 6 116-85 Excluding W. 
T., 106, and 
I. O., 108-2. 

!!! 119-2 

119- 3 116-65 

120- 0 118-34 
114-0 111-33 
122-0 118-12 

6 113-2 117-7 116-18 

1 116 6 Unique. 

4 116-7 123-4 118-7 All varieties ; 

viz,, 3 of a, 
and 1 of 0, 

1 114-7 Unique. 

1 113-2 

2 118-0 120-9 119-45 

17 119*2 127‘6 123-04Exoluding 
I No. S Bbar- 


126 0 182-6 129-77 
126-0 126-0 126-0 
112-0 118-4 116-2 

122.3 

118-6 110-7 11913 

122-0 1^-0 122-66 
116-4 122-0 118-62 


Bar, 1120. 


* The weights of twelve coins belonging to Mr. II. Rivett-Carnac, C. I. £. were 
received too late for insertion in the Table. They are as follows : — 


Chandra Gupta I. 
Samudra Gupta. 

It It 

Chandra Gupta II. 


Kum&ra Gupta 
Mahendra. 


King and Queen typo 
Javelin. „ 

AbWamedha „ 

Archer „ (( 


Lion-Trampler 
Combatant Lion 


„ (Class I) 
,, ( ,1 n) 


119- 00 and 119-60. 
117-66. 

117- 00. 

118- 90. 

118 60. 

120- 45 and 122*00. 
118*60. 


Mahendra. Archer „ { 126'76. 

,, „ Peacock „ ; 127*60 and 127*60. 

The weight of the unique coin of Kumara Gupta Mahendra of the Two Queens 
not stated. 
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J 

i 

t 

i 





•S'g 




Bomarks. ' 

Beign. 

Type. 

Variety. 

0) 

IS 

k 

n 

o 

-s 

.s 

1 





§ k 

k 

'I 

V 






o 

tn 

< 


Chandra Gupta II. 

Combatant 


3 

111-4 

120-9 

116*56 



Lion. 








Betreating 


1 

... 

... 

123*0 

Unique. 


Lion. 







>} 

Swordsman & 


4 

117-6 

1210 

119-7 



Umbrella. 







Enm^ra Gapta 

Swordsman 


1 

... 


124*2 

Unique. 

Mahendra. 







31 

Archer. 

Class 1, a. 

3 

123 

124-7 

124*06 

Excluding B. 








M. PriiLsep, 
worn, weight 

• 







106-7 

31 

31 

/9. 




... 


33 

11 

„ r 

i 



125*0 


31 

33 

„ «. 

1 



12.'50 


31 

33 

33 <• 

1 



126*0 


33 

33 

,1 f. 



... 

... 

Av. of class, 6 
coins, 124*7. 

31 

13 

Glass 11. 

3 

119*5 

123*5 

121*46 


31 

Horseman to 

a. 

2 

124*6 

125*0 

124*76 



Bight. 







31 

If 

3- 

I 

... 


126*5 


33 

33 

7- 

11 

124*0 

127*2 

125*3 

B. M., E. T., 




j 



1 

worn, w t. 
117*3, ex- 
cluded. 

33 

Horseman to 


6 

123*2 

12G0 124*2 



Left. 







33 

Peacock. 

a- 

3 

120*5 

128-0 127-83 


3f 

1 . ** 

3- 

5 

124*0 

128-2 126-72 


33 

Lion-Tramptcr 

<1. 


... 

... 



33 

13 

3. 

i 

... 

... 

127-2 


31 

Combatant 


2 

124*5 

126-1 

125*3 



Lion. 

1 






Skanda Gapta. 

Archer. 

Skanda 

9 

125*0 

132*5 

129*21 



Eing & Queen. 

Gapta. 





* 

33 


1 

I 


128*8 



/ 


Supplement. 


Chandra (rnpta 
(barbarons). 
Kumara Gapta 
(ditto). 

Skanda Gapta 
(ditto). 
N4ra Gapta. 
Prak&^aditya. 


Archor. 


Eramdditya. 


Lion and 
Horseman. 


3 144*6; 148 145'66i 

4 143 148'7 146*3 

1 141*4 

143*61 148*71 145'60| 

146'0| 140*2| 145*6 jExcltidlng B, 
M. Pringle. 
YA)m, 186*0. 


Ofttod Total,- • 


|165 


110 14ff7| 
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CLASSIFIED AND DETAILED GATALOOUE. 


Abbbetutions. 


A. A. 

esa 

••• 

Wilson’s Ariana Antiqna. 

A. 0. 

... 

••• 

Cabinet of lilajor Gen. Cunningham, O.S. I., 
C. 1. E. 

A. G. 

... 


Cabinet of Alexander Grant, Esq., C. I.Er* 

A. S. B. 

... 

... 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

As. Bus. 

... 

... 

Asiatic Researches. 

B. 

... 

... 

Bodleian collection. 

B. M. 

... 

... 

British Museum collection. 

C. 

... 


CabmetofII.Rivett-Camac,Esq.,C.S.,C.I.E. 

E. C. B. 

... 

... 

Cabinet of the late Sir E.C.Bayley,K.C.SrI. 

H. 

... 

... 

„ „ J. Hooper, Esq., B. C. S. • 

I. 0. 

... 

... 

India Office collection (now in B. M.) 

J. A. S. B. 

... 

... 

Joui'iial of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

J. B. A. S. 

... 

... 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 

1. 

... 

... 

Left (of reader). 

Marsden. 

... 

... 

Marsden’s Kumismata Orientalia. 

Mon. 

... 

... 

Monogram. 

P. E. 

... 

... 

Prinsep’s Essays, ed. Thomas. 

r. 

... 

... 

Right (of reader). 

Records. 

... 

... 

Records of Gupta Dynasty (Thomas, 1876). 

llev. Catil. 

... 

... 

Thomas’ Revised Catalogue of Gupta Gold 
Coins in P. E. Yol. I, pp. 377-387. 

Wt. 

• •• 


Weight in English gmins. 

W. T. 

... 

... 

Cabinet of W. Theobald, Esq. 


GlIATOT EACH A. 

Solar Standaro Tyi>b. 

(J. A. S. Tt. XXIV, }ip, 487-491, class A ; Rev. Catal, class A.j) 

Obv. King, standing, with head to 1. ; ho wears close cap, tailed 
coat, and leggings, of Indo- Scythian stylo mth some modifi- 
cation ; his 1. hand either ginsjxs, or extends across, a stan- 
dard bearing a symbol of the rayed sun ; his r. hand casts 

incense on a small altar. Under 1. arm ^ E!acha,* which 
is sometimes road as ^ ‘ Kacha.* 

* Mr. A. Grant’s Gupta gold coins oro now in tho Ermitage Imperial at jSt. 
Petersburg, the Director of which institution, M. Tioaenhausen, obligingly supplied 
me with impressions of the coins. 
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Marginal legend, as restored by Thomas, is 

IF [or ^], which, after needful corrections, is 
rendered ‘ Kacha, having subdued the earth, secures victory 
by excellent deeds ' ; but qu(Bre ? Prinsep read UTIF 

% and inteipreted ‘ Kacha, son of an excellent man resem- 
bling Kama*, ‘ Gha ’ — standing for ‘ Ghatot.’ 

Dev, Goddess, standing to 1., holding lotus-flower in r. hand, and 
grasping cornucopia in 1. arm. Legend in r. field distinct 
‘ exterminator of all rajas.* Mon.* 

Deferences P. E. XXIX, 12 ; mon. 1 ; wt. not stated ; legend dosoribed as be- 
an tZ ing in the ** most unequivocal and well-formed 

Demarhs, Nagarf* ; from Trogcar collection. 

B. M. Prinsep ; mon. 2 ; wt. 115*2 ; the B. M. label may bo wrong, 
for Thomas (.1, A, 8, B, XXIVj p, 491) asoribos 
mon. 2 to a coin in Freeling collection. (PL I. 
fiif- 1 .) 

A. A. XVIII, 4 ; mon. 4a ; wt. not stated. This figure purports to 

be a copy of P. E. XXIX, 12, but there is some 
mistake, for the mons. differ. Pennons attached 
to shaft of standard. Obv, marginal legend mis- 
read by Wilson. 

B. M., Eden, two specimens ; mon. in both 4a, as in A. A. XVIII, 

4 ; wts. Ill and 116'C respectively. The latter coin 
is figured in Kccords, autotype PI. fig. 1, and des- 
cribed ibid, p. 21, where the wt. is stated to bo 116. 

W. T. j mon. imperfect ; wt. 118. 

A. S. B. ; one specimen, noc details stated. 

B. ditto , ditto. 

A. G. ; three specimens, no details stated. 

Mr. Thomas (J, A. 8, B, XXIV, p, 490) notes the existence of a 
specimen in the Stacy collection, and another in the Bush cabinet, both 
with the same mon. as A. A. XVIII, 4. He observes that the letter m 
in the Freeling and Tregcar coins is of more ancient form than that in 
the Stacy, Bush, and A. A. specimens, in which latter the form of the 
letter resembles that used in the Gupta lapidary in^/criptions. 

The epithet ‘ exterminator of all rajas * occure in the Bhitari Pillar 
inscription. 

A solar standard “ exactly similar ” to that on these gold coins is 
inserted below the middle of the Tusham inscription, which is supposed 
to record the conquest of Ghatot Kacha by the Tushara king Vish^iu, but 

• Throughout the series the obv, king and rev. goddess have almost always a 
nimbus round the head, and the rev. margin is generally sairoanded by a more or 
less perfect dotted circle. 1 have not thought it necessary to note these items in 
the detailed descriptions. 
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UBfortunBitelj the published translation of that inscription is not to be 
depended on. {See Owmingham^ Arch. Bep. F, p. 140| PL XL.) 


CHANDRA GUPTA L 

Kino and Queen Type. 

{J. A. 8. B. XXIVj p. 493, class B ; Bev. Oatal. class C.) 

Obv. King, wearing tailed coat and close-fitting cap, standing to 1., 
facing queen, who looks to r. King’s 1. arm resting on spear, 
his r. hand raised. 

Under king’s 1. arm ^ ‘ Chandra Gupta or ^ ‘ Chandra. ' 

Behind queen ‘ Kumari Devi Sri.’ 

Bev. Goddess, holding fillet in r. hand, and cornucopia in 1. arm, 
seated on couchant lion, which faces r., except in two coins.^ 
Legend in field to r., ‘ Lichchhavayab*’ Mon. 


Befereiices 

and 

Bemarks. 


Marsden MLVIII. B. M. brought from India by Lord Valentine 
(Mountmorris) ; mon. 5, wt. 115*3. 

« 31 

Under king’s [arms ^ ^ ‘ Chandra Gupta.* 


Condition inferior, and Queen’s name illegible. 
In Marsdon’s text rev. lion erroneously describ- 
ed as ^ a throne’. 


P. £. Vol. I, p. 3G9, PL XXIX, 15. Under king’s arms 

* Chandra Gupta.’ Queen’s name illegible; 
men. 8d; wt. not stated. The coin figured 
was in Stacy collection, and a duplicate in Tre- 
gear’s. 




B. M., purcliased from a dealer in 1878. 


Under king’s arm 




* Chandra Gupta’ ; diameter 3 ; mon. 3a ; wt. 
123*8 ; condition very fine, and queen’s name 
plainly legible. (PL I fig. 2.) 


A. A. XVIII. 3 ; B. M., Swiney ; under king’s arm . 


' Chandra* 


spear tipped with crescent: queen’s name 
mostly legible: diameter *8; men. 45; wt. 
118*2. 

W. T. ; rev. lion facing 1. : mon. 225 : wt. 113 ; bought at Benares. 

B. : rev. lion to 1. ; king raises open hand in front of queen’s face. 

C. ; two specimens, viz., one obtained at Ghizipur, wt. 119; and 

one obtained at Benares, wt. 119*6. 


Queen’s name and rev. legend read correctly for first time by Cun- 
pittglmm (Arch. Bep., Vol. J, Introd. p. xxxiv), who possesses three 
coins of this type^ two of which the legends are distinct. 
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The attribution of this type is certain, because we know from the 
Bhitari and Bilsar i’illar inscriptions that Kum&ri Devi was the queen of 
Chandra Gupta I, whereas the consort of Chandra Gupta II was named 
Diiruva Devi. No otJier type of the coinage of Chandra Gupta I, is 
known. The Swordsman and Umbrella coins are sometimes attributed 
to him, but sln)uld, almost certainly, be assigned to Chandra Gupta II. 

The late Sir E. G. Bay ley possessed two coins of liido- Scythian stylo, 
which, ill his opinion, mny possibly have been struck by Chandra Gupta I 
(wt. 120 3, and 118'3). The name under the king’s arm is doubtfully 
read as ‘ Chandra.’ 

The B. M. collection contains two coins, which arc nearly, though 
not quite, identical with Sir M. C. Baylcy’s. The B. M. coins have a 
legend behind the spear, which is wanting in the others. 1 give a figure 
of one of the B. M. specimens, wt. (7V. /T, tifj. G) to illustrate 

the style, .and for com])arihori with the undoubted Gupta series. Mr. 
Thomas reads the name under the king’s aim on the coin figured as 
either ‘ Chandra * or ‘ Hhadri,’ ami the legend behind the .spear as 
‘Sliaiidhi,’ a Scythian tribal name. (Of. Tndo-St-iftliian Coind with Hindi 
Leijends, Nos. lO «ml 11^ Sir E. C. Baylty concurred with ^fr. Thonms in 
classing thus piece as Indo-Scytbian, ami believiMl that it wa.s minted by 
one of the Tndo-Scyihian princes in the Punj.ib, contemponiry >vith the 
earlier Gupta kings. The specimens in Sir E. C. Bayley's cabinet, above 
refenx'd to, resemble tho coin Hgured .so chnscly in style, in spite of the 
want of legend IkiIuikI the spear, that 1 do not think they can be .attri- 
buted to Chamlra Gupta 1, They jpcem to me to belong to the same 
class as the ‘ Shandhi ’ coin. 

SAMUDRA GUPTA. 

JWKMN TyPH. 

(/. A. S. B. xxrr, pp. 193-4115, rU(.,s G; Reo. Catal, 7), 2 B, and 3 />.) 

Ohv. King standing, generally to 1., ilre.ssod nearly .same as king 
in coins of Ghatot Kaclui, casting incense with r. hand on small 
altar in 1. field, .and leaning with 1. arm on spear or javelin ; 
beliind r. arm the bird .staridai’d. 

Under 1. ann ^ ‘ Saniudra *, or in var. 4, if ‘ Samndra 

Gupta.’ In var. 2, king to r., with Javelin in r. hand, name 
under r. arm. LejSrond (ns restored by Thomas, but in parts 
doubtful) wliich, when corrected 

into grammatical Sanskrit, is rendered ‘ Overcoming hostile 
kings in triumphant victoiy (over those) opposing in a huii«* 
dred battles.’ This legend follows margin^ except in var. 3. 
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* 

£ev. In all tar. ; goddess, facing front, seated on raised throne 
with four lathe-turned legs, her feet resting on a footstool, 
r. hand holding fillet, 1. arm grasping cornncopia. Legend, 
near r. margin, q<jiR4i2^ ‘ the hero/ Mon. 

S/OfoTences Var, 1, general type, as descrihed above, (class D» ofBev. Catal,) 
and A. A. XVIII, 6 ; rnon. 3a ; wt. not stated ; perhaps same as B. 
RgwutJcs* coin without label, and with same mon. ; wt. 117'8* 

ih, ib,, 9 ; mon. 20a ; wt. not stated ; perhaps same as B. M« 
Twiaden coin with same mon. ; wt. 117*4. 

As. Res. XVII, PI. I, 7 ; ongraTod from a drawing ; moh. 3a; wt. 
not stated. 

P. E. XXII, IG ; from Gen. Aventura’s coll. ; mon. 9 ; wt. not stated. 
ib.y ih., 17 ; from cabinet of Col. Smith of Patna; seems to be the 
B. M. Prinsep coin, with mon. 3a. ; wt. 114. 
ib. XX TX, 14 ; ftmiid at Gaya ; mon. 20b ; wt. not stated. 

B. M. Prinsep ; mon. 8a; wt. 117-8. (Plate U,jig. S.) 

A. G. ; mon. 8a nearly ; wt. 114‘5 ; ohv legend *^511 

IIW [^] ; ^I’om Ondh. 

ibid ; mon. 4b ; wt. IIG‘5 ; ohv. legend ['jj] } 

from Ondh ; in fine condition. 

W. T. ; mon. 66 ; wt. 114; of pale gold; bought at Ma- 

thura. 

ibid ; mon. indistinct ; wt. lOG. 

A. S. B. ; two spociniens ; wt.s. not stated ; mon. of one is 19a. 

llugH hoard ; one specimen ; no details stated. 

1. O., No. 1 ; mon. 3a ; wt. 114*4 ; in poor condition. 

ib. No. 2; mon. 3a ; wt. 108’2 ; ditto. 

ih. No. 3 ; mori^ 4c ; w't. 113*4 ; ditto. 

ib. No. 4; ditto, ditto; wt. 114*8; ditto. 

ib. No. 5; mon. 22 ; Wt. 118*6; ditto. 

Bharsar hoard, No. 4 of Samudra ; mon 3fl ; w^t. 117; a small 
dumpy coin, gold pale.” (J. A. S. B, XXI, 396,) 

A. C. ; 4 specimens, apparently of tins variety, but details aro want- 

ing. 

B. ; ono specimen, 

U. ; two s]>iicinicns, part of considerable find from ancient mound 
on the Rapti river in pargana Utmiila of Gonda district in 
Ondh. Mr. H. S. Boys, C. S. also has a s|)ccimon from the 
same find. 

Var, 2 ; liing to r., javelin in r. hand, name under r, arm. 

As. Res. XVIT, PI. I, 6 ; mon. iraporfcct ; wt. not stated, 

Var, 3 ; king lol,,obv,legend 3 )araIlel to javelin (class 2 D of Rev Catal,), 
B, M., Edon ; o6i*. legend ? ; mon. 4c ; wt. 119*2 

(PI, II, fig, 4) ; in fine condition. 

n 

Var, 4 i name on both sides of Javelin M 
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B. M., Bush ; mon. 4e i wt. 119‘8 ; in fine condition {Plate II, fig, fi). 
Bharsar hoard, No. 6 of Samndra ; mon. 3a ; wt. 114 (J. A, 8, B, XXI, 
396 ). 

A. G. ; one specimen, no details stated. 

G. ; obtained at Mathura ; wt. 117*66. 

SAMUDRA GUPTA. 

Archjsb Type. 

(J. A. S. B, XXIV, 496, class C ; Eev. OataL, class E.) 
Obv. King standing to 1. ai*m resting on bow, and r. hand either 
holding an*ow (var. a), or offering incense on altar (var. J3), 
Bird-standard adorned with pennons behind r. arm ; mar- 
ginal legend imperfect ; see details below ; under 1. arm 

w ‘ Samudra.’ 

Vi 

W 

JSev. Throned goddess with fillet and cornucopia, as in Javelin 
type. Legend in var. a is ‘ invincible in his war- 

chariot,’ and in var. /3 is ^XJWR:^ ‘ the hero,’ as in Javelin 
type. Mon. 

References Far. a ; no altar on ohv. ; rev. legend 

and A. A. XVI II, 7 ; from Swiney coll. ; mun. lOa ; wt. not stated. 

Remarks, ib,, ib., 8 ; in I. O. ; mon. 22, irregular ; wt. 120. 

P. £. XXIII, 19 ; in B. M. ; dag up at Jaunpur by Tregeor along 
with Ghandfa Gupta the Second’s coin of Archer 
typo, class I a ; mon. 21, irregular ; wt. 117*4. 

B. M. Eden; mdn. 4c; wt. 118; in fine condition ; otr. legend 

[w] ^ ^ sp [^] 

{Plate //, Jig. 6.) 

A. G. ; mon. indistinct ; wt. 117*1 ; o&r. legend ... 

as in T. O. coin ; from Oudh. 

ibid ; mon. indistinct ; wt. 119’2 ; obv. legend on 1. margin 

and on r. mni^n [ftrfir] [w 

W] ; from Oudh. f 

A. C. ; 1 specimen, no details stated. 

; ditto , ditto. 

Var. 8 ; altar an ohv, ; rev, legend inCTHTIfl 

Bharsar hoard, Nos. 1 and 3 of Samndra, with duplicate of No. 1 f 
wt. of Nos. 1 and 3, 110 each ; wt. of duplicate 114. 

^ Apparently no marginal ohv. legend on No. 1 % that 

of No. 3 **very imperfect;’* the gold of No. 8 
** pale and alloyed.** (J. A, 8. B, XXl, pp, 895, 895, 
400 ,) 
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SAMUDRA GUPTA. 

Ltbi8t Type. 

(/. A, /S. B, XXIV^ 498, claaa J) ; Beo. OataLf elaaa 0.) 
King, wearing close cap and tight drawers, to front, with 
head turned to 1. seated on high*backed couch, over edge of 
which his feet are dangling. He is playing an Indian lyre 
which rests on his lap. 

On footstool 9 ' So,* as under horse in A^wamedha iype. 
Marginal legend ^ ‘ the supreme 

king of kings, Samudra Gupta.’ 

Female figure, turned to 1. seated on Indian wicker stool 
{morhd)y holding in r. hand fillet, and in 1. cornucopia. Be- 
tween figure and legend a vertical line or mace. 

Legend ‘ Samudra Gupta.* 

Mon. sometimes wanting. 

9 P. £. XXIII, 26. From Stacy coll. ; no mon. ; wt. not stated ; is 
probably the B. M. Prinsep coin, wt. 119*5, which 
is a fine broad, thin coin ; design in very low r^ef. 
A similar coin in flno condition in A. G. coU. ; wt» 
117*4, procured in Oudh. 

B. M. Eden. Broad coin, in good condition as last ; on o6v. king’s 
name is written Sarmndra * ; no mon. ; wt. 
111. {Plate 11, jig. 7.) There is also a specimen of 
this variety in A. S. B. ; wt. not stated. 

I. O. Coin of smaller diameter, and thicker ; obu. legend 

imperfbot ; rev. legend as usual ; mon. 11 ; wt. 
120-7. {Plate II, Jig. 8.) 

As. Res. XVII, PI, I, 19. Prom a drawing of a coin said to belong to 
Mrs. White of Fatehgarh ; seems to be a duplicate 
of P. E. XXllI, 26 ; no mon. ; wt. not stated. Wilson 
mistook the lyre for a pillow. 

No. 2 of Samudra from Bharsar hoard ; ohv. legend mostly illegible ; 

** a lino specimen and in high relief mon. 8a ; 
wt. 122. {J. A. 8. B. XXT, pp. 399, 396, and Plate 
XII, 5. The description is not quite accurate, and 
the engraving is very had.) 

A« C. ; 8 specimens, no details stated. 

H. ; 1 specimen from pargaiia Nawabganj in Gonda district 
opposite Ayodhya. 

SAMUDRA GUPTA. 

A4wAMEDHk Type. 

(/. A, S, B. XXIV 9 498, claes E ; Bev. Oatal., claaa L) 
Horse, standing to 1. unattended, occupying most of field. 

In front of horse an altar, from top of which springs a bent pole, 
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carrying three long streamers (described as * waving flame ’ 
by Wilson), which occupy top of field. Between horse’s legs 
# ‘ Se,’ of which meaning is not known, bnt the same charac- 
ter is found on the footstool on ohv. of Samudra’s Lyrist 
coins. Marginal legend imperfect ; as restored by Thomas 
it reads TTsrfVTnw ‘ King of kings, 

having conquered the earth ; the fiist word appears cor- 
rupt. 

Bev. Female, standing to 1. holding in r. hand handle of yak’s tail 
fly- whisk (chauri), which rests on her r. shoulder. In front 
of her a spear or standard, adorned with pennons ; her 1. 
hand hangs empty by her side. Legend in r. field 
‘ the hero of the Aswamedha.* 

No monogram. 

References P. E. XXIIl, 31 ; in B. M. and labelled as from Kananj, collected 
and hy Conolly, but Prinsop says it was given to him 

Remarki. by Miss Watson. No ohv. legend, except the 

character ^ under the horse. 

Wt. 117*7 ; condition fair. Seems to be the coin 
described and figured in Records of Gupta Dynasty 
p. 22, Autotype PI. fig. 4. 

P. E. XXIII, 32 j from Stacy collection ; “ more perfect ’* than pre- 
ceding ; traces of ohv. marginal legend. 

Wt. not stated. 

B. M. Eden coll. Wt. 117 : condition good : part of marginal legend. 
(PL II, fig. 9.) 

B. M. Payne Knight coll. ; i>ondition poor ; wt. 113*2. 

„ Thomas coll. ; worn, but part of ohv. legend remains ; wt. 117. 

Tliis seems to be the coin from Sah&ranpnr figured 
in A. A. XVIII, 2. 

Freoling coll. ; mentioned in J. A. S. B. XXIV, 498 ; wt. 116. 

B. ; three specimens ; wt. not stated. 

E. C. B., in good condition ; ohv. marginal legend seems to read 
or one letter, the h at the end ap- 

pears to me distinct ; wt. 117*2. 

A. G. ; 1 specimen, no details stated. / 

Bush coll. } coin referred to in J. A. 8. B. XXIV, 499, as appearing ** to 
vary the ohv. legend, bat too much worn to be 
satisfactorily deciphered.” Wt. not stated. 

C. ; obtained at Lucknow ; ohv. legend very imperfect ; wt. 117. 

Thomas describes the horse as * richly bedecked,’ or ‘ decked for the 
Aiwamedha sacrifice,’ but in reality the animal wears nothing butacollaTi 
and in the poorer specimens that has disappeared. The coins of tliis type 
are referred with confidence to the reign of Samndra, because (1) the 
obverse legend ‘ prithivt[m'] jiyatya* recalls the phrase * sarwa pfithM 
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vijaycmitodaya * of Samudra’s Allahabad Pillar inscription, (2) the ^ 
nnder the horse is found on the footstool on the obverse of the same prince’s 
Lyrist coins, (3) the epithet ‘ pardkrama * on the reverse is found on his 
Javelin and Archer coins and not on those of any other Qnpta king, and 
(4) Samudra is known to have enjoyed power sufficient to warrant him 
in celebrating an A^wamedha sacrifice. 

QucerCf is the standard in front of the horse the standard of Indra ? 

SAMUDRA GUPTA. 

Tiger Type. 

(^Class H. of Revised Catalogue.) 

Obv. King standing to r. wearing tight Indian waistcloth, turban, 
necklace, armlets, and large earrings, trampling on body of 
tiger, which is falling backwards, while he shoots it in the 
mouth. Bow ill king’s r. hand, his 1. is raised above shoulder. 
Between king’s feet a letter (?) 

Legend on r. margin ... * the tiger * ... Thomas completes 
it with the word ‘ hero,’ but the letters ai*e really 

very imperfect and dubious. 

Bev. Goddess to 1. standing on a dragon or marine monster which 
faces 1. grasping in her r. hand a crescent-tipped standard 
adorned with pennons, resembling that on obv. of Boy and 
Battle-axe coins of Samudra, and in 1. hand an expanded 
lotus- flower. 

In field to r, ‘ Samudra Guptah.’ No 

monogram. Wt. of one coin IIG’6. 

References B. M. unique; described in Kov. Catal. ; described and figured in 

and Records, p. 21, and Autotype Plate, fig. 2. (PZofe fl, fig. 10.) In 

Remarks. Hindu mythology the dragon {makara) is the vehicle both of 

Vanina, the god of the waters, and of Kima Deva, the Indian 
Cupid. Perhaps the goddess on this coin represents Rati, the wife 
of Kama Dova, gr, inoi'o probiibly she znny bo intended as the consort 
of Varuga, with referenco to the name of the king, Samndra-, which 
means * the ocean.** Thomas notes that a similar monster is to bo 
seen nnder the feet of a statue found at Nongarh, and made of Ma- 
thura sandstone. 

SAMUDRA GUPTA. 

Boy and Battle-Axe Type. 

(J. A. 8- B. XXIV, pp. 496-7, class G 2 : Rev. Catal. classes F and 2 F.) 

Obv. King standing, usually to 1., with r. hand on hip, and 1. rest- 
ing on battle-axe. In 1. field a boy holds in front of king a 

• Cf. the introduction of Demeter in the coins of Demetrius of Syria. The form 
of the creature on which the reverse goddess stands is not very distinct, and Prof. 
Gardner it more like the head of an elephant than anything else. 
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standard bearing deviod of orescent moon. Under king’s L 

arm H ^ * Samndra. In var. y, king is to r., and boy in r. field 

Marginal legend in vars. a and y, as “ obtained from seveTal 
specimens, and determined by Major Bnsh’s coin,” is >111*11 
TTarf^iviar^ “ King of kings, whose battle-axe is like that 
of Yama ” ; but in var. legend is different. 

Bev. Throned goddess, facing front, with feet on lotns fiower as 
footstool ; fillet in r. hand, cornneopia in 1. arm. Legend 
‘ the battle-axe of Yama.’ Mon. 

Beferences Var. a ; usual type, as described above. 

and P. E. XXIII, 23 ; B. M., Prinsep ; obtained by Conolly at Kananj ; 

Bernaris. above crescent standard a star ; on rev. an axe- 

bead attached to back of throne ; mon. 6a ; wt. 
llG-7. 

P. E. XXIX, 11 ; one of two specimena obtained by Cnnningham at 
Benares, Prinsep had a third similar ; mon. Co. 
nearly ; wt. not stated. 

B. M., Thomas : no rev. battle-axe, throne indistinct ; mon. as in 
P. E. XXIX, 11 ; wt. 117 0. 

B. M., Bnsh ; rev. as in B. M. Thomas, but legend distinct ; mon. 
6a ; wt. 123‘4. (Plate II, Jig. 11.) 

A. S. B. ; no details stated, and the coin may belong to 

another variety. 

A. G. ; 1 specimen, seemingly of this var., bnt no details stated. 

Var. 3, class 2 F of Rev. CataP. ; unique. 

B. M., Eden ; ohr. legend on 1. margin nnd on r. margin 

; under arm * Kpi ’ ; mon. 3a ; wt. 117‘7. 
(Plate II, Jig. 12.) 

Var. y ; unique ; King to r. 

A. A. XVlll 10 ; from Rwiney coll. ; king to r., boy in r. field ; no 
rev. battle-axe ; mon. 3a ; wt. not stated. 

Thomas snggosts that the miniature figure, which for convenience 1 
call a hoy, may be intended for the son of Sam* jflra Gupta, alluded to 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription, but the figure is probably only that of 
an attendant designed on a small scale in contmst with tliat of the divi- 
nized king. The obv, crescent moon standard is found on rev. of Samu- 
dra’s Tiger type. In v. 13 of the Allahabad Pillar inscription the king 
is declared to be comparable with Dhanada (Kuvera), Vam^, India, 
and Antaka (Yama). These Boy and Battle-axe coins seem to express 
the comparison with Yama, as the Tiger coin perhaps expresses the 
comparisoh with Varupa. In the northern Bilsay inscription {Cunning^ 
ham Arch. Bep. JTJ, 20), Kum&ra Gupta is compared with the same four 
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godi to wbom Samudia Onpta is likened in the AUolmbed inecription, 
and he is given the title of ** wielder of the battle-axe of death.” The 
use of this epithet convinces me that in the B07 and Batt|e-axe coins 
Samndra Gupta is presented as the incarnation or representative on earth 
of Tama or Erit&nta, the god of Deaths who was also regarded as the 
* king of justice, {dharmmarija). In order of time this type should, 
perhaps, be placed before the A4wamedha and Tiger types, which are 
more distinctively Hindu. 

CHANDRA GUPTA II. 

Couch Type. 

(lleis, Catal.^ class JE a.) 

Obv. King seated on couch, with r. leg tucked up ; attitude nearly 
the same as in Lyrist type of Samndra, but there is no lyre ; 
king’s 1. hand rests on couch, r. hand upraised, empty; 
marginal legend (a few letters being indistinct), ^ ^ 
^ ^ WTO, ‘ [coin of the divine king of 
kings, Chandra Gupta.’] Of, legend of Archer type. 

Rev, Goddess seated on throne, holding fillet in r. and flower in 1. 
hand. Monogram, Legend ‘ Sri Vikrama.’ 

References B. M. 1 coin unique, so far as is known ; worn, wt. 114i'7; mon. (3a) 

and (PI. II, fig. U), 

Remarks. Assi^ed to Chandra Gnpta II on acconni of rev. legend, and the 
title of ‘ Deva j* probably belongs to an early period of his reign. 
Tho Sanchi inscription (i^. E. /, 246 ; etc.J states that Chandra Gupta 
11 was * known among his subjects * as Deva Raja ; his son Knm&ra 
in a Uorseman to Right coin (A. A. XVIII, 16) descrilies himself as 
* Devajanita,’ the son of Dcra, or * the divine,’ and himself assumes 
tho titlo of * Deva ’ in an nnpublishcd gold Archer coin (Rev. Catal.^ 
class 6 E h), and in some of bis silver * peacock’ coins. 

Genl. Cunningham informs me that this coin, or onolikeit, is 
figured in a book entitled Oriental Collections (4to.), Vol. 2, p. 426, 
PI. A. lig. 2,) but 1 have not scon tho book referred to. 

CHANDRA GUPTA II. 

Archer Type. 

(X A. 8. B. XXIV^ p. 499, class C 1 ; Rev. Oatal.^ class E and 2 E.) 

Obv. King standing, wearing tailed coat, ordinarily turned to 1., 
his 1. hand grasps and rests on bow, of which the string is 
ordinarily turned inwards ; arrow in r. hand, and bird-stand- 

ard behind r. ftrm. Under 1. arm * Chandra.* 
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In var. 8 of Class II, king faces r., with bow in t. hand, and; 
name under r. arm; in var. c, he faces r., with bow in !• 
band. 

In var. P either a wheel or uncertain object over king’s r. 
shoulder. Marginal legend, restored, ^ ^ 

‘ the divine king of kings, Chandra Gupta.’ Cf. 
legend of Couch type. 

Hev, Goddess, facing front, and seated either on throne (Class J), 
or cross-legged on lotus-flower (Class li), holding in r. hand 
a fillet, and in 1. either a cornucopia or lotus-flower. Legend 
‘ the hero * ; the % is sometimes doubled. Mon. 

Class I. — Throne Rev. 


Deferences 

and 

Remarks. 


Var. a ; how-string inwards. 

P. E. XXllI, 18 ; dug up at Jaichaudra’s Mahal, Jaunpur, by Tre- 
gear, along with Samudra’s Archer coin. (P. E, 
XXIIIy 19) ; cornucopia in 1. liand of rev. god- 
dess ; mon. 21 ; wt. not stated, 
mon. 16 ; wt. 113‘2 ; from Oudh. 

1 specimen, seemingly of this var., no details stated. 
“ a very perfect c.vamplo from Cunningham’s 
cabinet, procured at Mirz^pur;” flower in 1. 
hand of rer. goddess ; mon. 3a ; wt. not stated. 

The B. M. Prinsep coin belongs to Class II. 
from Cawn{)ore (?) ; wt. 118’90. 
how-string outwards. {Class 2 E of Rev. Catal.) 
rev. goddess holds cornucopia ; mon. 23 ; wt. 118. 
correspoi^ds closely with Mursden’s coin, bat mon. 
4c ; obv. icgund ^ iniTKT9nf«iTm ; 


A. G.i 
A. C.; 

P. E. XXIX, 13 j 


C.5 

rar.0: 

Marsden, MLVil ; 
1. O., No. 8; 


120'9. This is probably tho coin from Barhal in 
Gorakhpur, with same obv. legend. (See J, A. 
8. B. XXIV, 499.) Plate II, fig. 14. 


Class II. — Lotus-flower seat Rev. 


Var. a ; usual type, as described above ; king to 1. 

P. E. XXX, 9; from Trogear coll. ; flower in 1. hand of rev. god- 
dess ; mon. 22 ; wt. |)t stated. 

No. 2 of Tod’s 4th series ; as above ; mon. 8b ; wt. not stated. (IV. 
R. A. 8. 1. PI. XII.) 

Bharsar hoard, No. I of of Chandra Gupta ; as above ; mon. 8a ; wt. 

124 ; a duplicate weighed 126. (J. A. S. B. XXI, 
394-5, 400.) 

ditto, No. 5 ditto ; mon. 8a ; wt. 112. 

As. Hes. XVII, PI. 1, 13 ; from drawing of a coin belonging to Col. 

Willoughby of Patna ; mon. 8b ; wt. not stated. 
Marsden, ML ; mon. 20a ; wt. 124*6 ; two he in rev. legend. 

B. M., Brind ; mon. 10a ; wt. 1I7*8. 
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Prinsep ; 

mon. 8b ; wt. 121*7* 

» 

T. i 

mon. 86 $ wt. 126*8. 

B. M., Yoames 4 ; 

mon. 86 ; wt. 124*7. 


» 6 1 

mon. 16 ; wt. 119*2. 

>• 

}f 9 i 

mon. 10a ; wt. 121*8. 

ft 

Eden ; 

mon. 7a ; wt. 124*3 ; two ka in rev. legend ; a fine 
specimen. (PI. Ill, Jig. 1.) 

» 

Swiney ; 

mon. 106 ; wt. 124*6 ; two Tea ; fine condition. 

I. 0. 

No. 3 ; 

mon. 24 ; wt. 125*5. 

1* 

>1 4 5 

mon. 36 ; wt. 123 ; two ka ; fine condition ; is 
probably the coin figured in A. A. XVIII, 4. 

» 

,, 6 5 

mon. 24 ; wt. 127*6 ; two ka. 

i> 

» c ; 

mon. 8a ; wt. 119*7 ; ditto. 

ft 

.. 7 ; 

mon. I7a ; wt. 126*5 ; ditto. 

W. T. 

' s 

mon. imperfect ; wt. 120. 


A. S. fi. ; 8 Bpecimena ; mon. of all seems to be Bh ; wts. not stated. 

In 3 coins the 1. hand of rev. goddess is described 
as being npraised, and in 5 coins as resting on her 
hip ; probably the lotus-flower is obliterated. A 
ninth specimen is said to be of base metal, and is 
probably one of the barbarous coins. 

A. C. ; 6 specimens, seemingly of this var., no details stated. 

llugli hoard ; 4 coins seem to belong to this variety ; of three the 
mon. is 196, and of one, 19o ; wts. not stated. 

Coin from Bowa treasury j apparently of this variety, with two 1m. 
(Proc, A. 8. B, Aug. 1880.) 

H. ; 1 specimen, from ancient mound in Barabanki district. 

C. ; from Ghazipur ; wt. 118'60. 

This variety of Chandra Giipla’s coinage is the commonest of all the 
Gnpta gold coins, and was the model followed by the princes who imita- 
ted the Gupta style after the fall of the imperial dynasty. The abun- 
dance and variety of the coins of Chandra Gupta II prove tliat his reign 
was a long one. 


Var.fi: as var. hut with wheel (or sometimes av other object) over 
king*8 r. shoulder ; weight heavier. 


Bhorsar hoard, No. 2 of Chandra Gupta ; mon. 15 ; wt. 130 ; a 
duplicate weighed same. (J. A. 8. B. XXI, 
p. 394, PL Xn. 1.) 

I. O., No. 9; mon. 18 ; wt. 132*6 ; (Plats III, jig. 2.) 

„ „ 10 ; mon. 176 ; wt. 132-6. 

„ „ 11 ; mon. 8a ; 126*6 ; worn. 

„ „ 12 5 mon. 86 ; wt. 126-7 ; ditto. 

„ „ 18 ; mon. 8a ; wt. 129*5 ; ditto. 


A. G. ; uncertain object instead of wheel ; mon. out away ; wt. 

130*4 ; h in rev. legend seems double ; oval and 
rather mde coin ; from Ondh. 
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Perhaps A. A. XVIII, 21, from Edligh&t hoard should be placed 
here, but the wt. is not stated. A coin from the Hdgli hoard with un* 
certain object on obv,y and a peculiar mon. on rev. may also belong to this 
var., but without knowledge of the wt., it is impossible to decide. Kittoe 
interprets the wheel on the Bharsar coinas the wheel or discus emblem of 
universal sovereignty,” but I prefer to regard it as a solar emblem ; it 
much resembles the head of Ohatot Kacha’s solar standard. I should 
think that this variety belongs to a late period of Chandra Gupta’s long 
reign, and it may possibly be posthumous. The weight separates it 
sharply from all his other issues, except the next following variety. 

Far. y ; 08 var. y hut wheel is replaced hy crescent. • 

Bharsar hoard ; No. 3 of Chandra Gupta ; mon. 8a ; wt. 126 ; a 
duplicato weighed the same ; coin small ; g^ld 
pale and alloyed ; (J. A. 8. B. XXI, PL XII, 2.) 

Far. 3 ; hing to r., b(tw in r. hand, name under r. arm, 

Bharsar hoard; No. 4 of Chandra Gupta; mon. 8a; wt 112; 

small coin, gold pale. (/. A. S. B. XXI, PL XII, 3.) 

I. O. , No. 1 ; mon. 8a ; wt. 118‘4 ; worn. (Plate III, fig. 3.) 

Var. € ; king to r., bow in L hand, name under 1. arm. 

I. O., No. 2 ; mon 4c ; wt. 122*3. 

Coin from Bulandshahr ; mon. and wt. not stated (Proc. A, 8. B. 

April, 1879). A coin in the A. 8. B. cabinet 
seems to belong to this var., and may bo tho 
Bulandshahr specimen. 

For the heavy ‘ barbarous * coins of Archer type, see Supplement. 


CHANDRA GUPTA II. 

Lancer Type. 

(/. A. 8. B. XXIV ^ 499, class F ; Bev. Catal.y class J.) 

Obv. King on prancing horse, proceeding to r., with lance at 
charge, either helmeted, and without nimbus, or bareheaded 
with curly hair, and nimbus ; son) j^imes a crescent behind 
his head. 

Legend, as read Thomas, V3r WT ^ WW Vg: * parama 
bhaga[vato ri] Sri Chandra Gupta but in the B. M. 
specimens the g and WT are veiy doubtful. 

Bev. Goddess, to 1., seated upright on Indian wicker stool (morhd ) , 

with fillet in r. and either lotus-fiower, or bird-headed sceptre 
in 1. hand. Legend always wftllT f^nnit , ‘ the uuconquered 
Vikrama,’ or * champion. 

No mon., except in one coin. 
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■ # T -- 

Mefere^ ces ■ Variety a, Bev* goddess aoithfiltetf and flower s; no won, 

and P. B. XXX, 6*; from Tregear coll. ; king helmeted j no nim' 
Hemar j, orescMt behind his head $ wt, not stated. 

B. M. PriTi ;op, No. l^pbtained by Bacon at Kanauj ; king seei 
to ha* no helmet, but has curly hair, with 
sort of nimbus behind ; crescent also beliind 1 
head ; wt. 119’7. (Plate III. fig. 4.) 

R. M. Prim jp, No. 2 ; resembles No. 1, but find*spot not statet 
wt. 118-6. 

A . . ; 1 specimen, seemingly of this var., but no details stated 

the coin may be a Horseman to Loft piece. 

Variety 0 ; Rev. goddess with fillet, and bird-headed sceptre ; mon. 

A. A. XVJll, 17 ; Ohv. king wears peculiar helmet (“ rayed turban 
‘ WilsonJ ; no nimbus, no crescent ; legend 

‘ parama [Cha]ndra Gupta.* Rev. as i 
P. E. XXX, G, except that goddess holds hire 
beaded sceptre in 1. hand ; mon. 12, not No. 16 
of Wilson == (4?>) as stated in text ; between mo? 
and goddess’ liand is a crescent, C ; wt. not stater: 
Tins coin is cited by Thomas (J?er. Cntal. ant 
Records, p. 23 note) as a variety of his class J a o 
Mahendra Gii])(a, but is plainly a Lancer coin o 
Chandm Gupta. 

n. ; our* fine specimen appears to belong to oitlior variety of tb< 
tj^pe, but details not stated. 


CHANDRA GUPTA IT. 

UOHSICMAN JO LkFT T\PE. 

(Not includvd in ./, A. S. li. XXIV catal. ; nor in Rev. Catal.) 

Obu, lloi’senmn proceeding to 1. king’s Leail apparently bare, Avith 
curly liair, no nimbus ; distinct legend 
‘S'!! (’Jiniidiu Gupta panuuabliattiiraka.’ 

Rev. Goddess to 1. seated on Indian wicker stool (nwrhd), hold- 
ing fillet in r., and lotus floAver in 1. hand ; legend distinct 
f^nrR, ‘ajila Vikmma ’ ; no mon. 


RtfcrenC4}s No. G of Chandra Gupta from Rlmrsar hoard ; “ a very perfect speci- 
ana men,” legends eomplcto ; wt. 122 (J. A. 8. B. 

Remarks. XX f, 393 ; PL XII, 4.) 

No. 3 of Mahendra (?) ditto ; ohv. legend incomplete, and not deci- 
pheretl ; rev. legcjul ‘ ajita*. This coin 

cvitleutly should be assigned to Cbai\dra GnpLi ; 
in the Horseman to Left coins of Kumam Gupta 
Mahendra tho rov. goddess is feeding a peacock. 
Wt. 124. (J. A. 8. B. XXr, 399.) 

W. T. J ohv. legend not read ; ree. U'gend and device as in J. A. 8. JS^ 
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CHANDRA GUPTA II. 

Lion-Trampleb Ttpb. 

(/. A, S. B. XXIV^ p. 601, class G2; Bev. Catal,^ class K 6.) 

Ohv, King, wearing waistcloth, standing in energetic attitude^ 
shooting in mouth a lion, which, in vars. a, 8, is falling 
backwards with the king’s 1. foot on its belly. In var. y, 
the lion is standing with the king’s 1. foot on its back. 

In vars. a, y, king is turned to r., with bow in 1. hand, but 
in var. 8, he faces 1., with bow in r. hand. 

Legend not deciphered, but, in var. 8, it includes the words 
‘ Vikrama ... Gupta.’ 

Bev. Goddess, seated cross-legged, facing front, on couchant lion, 
which faces 1., holding fillet in r., and lotus-flower in 1. hand ; 
but, in var. she sits astride, holding lotus-flower in r., while 
1. hand is empty. 

Legend in all var., ‘ the lion-champion.’ Mon. 

generally, except in var. 

Beferences Var. a; kirig to r., tewo in 1. handy trampling on lion's belly ; rev. god- 
and dess cross-leggedy facing front. 

Bemarks. V. E. XXX, 1 ; mon. 8o ; wt. not stated ; from Trcgear coll. 

No. 3 of Tod’a 4fth scries ; mon. 86 j wt. not statod. (Trans. R. A. 
8. PI. XII). 

A. A. XVIII, 6 = B. M., Swiney 6; mon. 10c; wt. 116'4; erro- 
neously doBcribod by Wilson. (Plate Illy fig. 5.) 
W. T. ; mon. 76 ; wt. 122. 

A. C. ; 2 specimens, “ king killing lion,” but no details stated, and 

the coins may not belong to this var. 

B. ; one specimen, belonging either to this variety, or to /9, or 7 ; 

details not stated. 

Var. jS ; o6u. as in u; rev. goddess astHde on Won, with lotus-flower 
in r. handy 1. hand empty. 

E. C. B ; no mon. ; wt. 118'2 ; worn. 

Var. 7 ; king to r. with foot on back of lion, which stands 

with head turned r<ywnd. 

P. E. XXX, 2; mon. 106; wt. not sta jd; fillet on rev. not 
visible 5 design spirited, and well executed 5 from 
Tregear collection. 

Far. S. I king to 1., with bow in r. handy trampling with r- 

foot on lianas belly. 

P. E. XXIII, 27 mon. 4c ; wt. not stated ; obv. legend, as on- 
graved, and as read by Prinsep, flkunr VTCPf il 
‘ Vikrama nariina ma Gupta,' but there must 
be some error. Erroneously desoribod by Frin- 
sep as a “ sorry duplioate ” of P. B. XXIII, ^6 
(Botroating Lion type), which is a very differeiit 
coin. From Btacy collection. 
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B. s two specimens, 

Ko. 4 of Tod’s 4tli series ; mon. seems to be 20a i wt. not stated $ obv^ 
legend inolndes certainly flMifj ‘Vikrama/ 
{Tram.8. B. A. 8. t (182!^. PI. XH. 

C, ; in ohv. legend . . ipCT ‘ ’ . » legible, so far confirming 

Prinsep's reading ; no mon, ; .wt. 122*00 ; obtain- 
ed at Benares. Perhaps the true reading is 
ipfliriH, ‘ Ghatot Kacha. Mr, 

Garnoo also has a coin obtained at Benares with 
. . . . <tavaBa’ on ohv., and rev. lion to 

right; wt. 120*45. 1 omitted to note farther 
particnlors, and the coin is perhaps of the com- 
batant Lion type. 


Mr, Thomas (/. A. 8. B. XXTV p. 501, class Q ; Bov. Oatal.^ class K) 
briefly describes as follows a coin in the Stacy collection, which he 
regards as being “a cast from a genuine original. Obv. king tor. 
armed with bow, shooting a lion ; legend ^ f^ntTiT ^ 

‘ Knmdra Gupta, of might like a lion’s, most prosperous.’ Bev. 
Parvati seated on a lion, her r. hand extends the fillet, the 1., which 
rests upon her knee, holds a flower ; legend ‘ Sinha Mahendra 

wt. 120 ; type P. E. XXX, 1,” If this cast represents a genuine coin it 
is a most important document, as proving that both the titles ‘ Sinha 
Mahendiu’ and * Sinha Vikrama ’ belong to Kumara Gupta. But I 
think it probable that the cast is a forgery.* The combination of titles 
has no parallel in any authentic coin, and the legend lias the appearance 
of liaving been composed to solve the difficulty felt in assigning the 
‘ Sinha Vikrama ’ coins. In the genuine Lion-Trampler coin of Kumd- 
ra’s (P. B. XXX, 8) the rev. legend is ‘ Sri Mahendra Sinha in the 
oast the word ‘ Sinha * is made to precede ‘ Mahendra.* Mr. Thomas, 
in his original caUiloguo (/. A. 8. B. XXIV, 501^ and in his Revised 
Catalogue assigns all the ‘ Sinha Vikrama * coins to Kumara Gupta, be- 
ing appai*ontly led to this conclusion by the dubious Stacy cast. In his 
Records of the Gupta Dynasty (p. 22J he attributes the B. M. unique 
Retreating Lion coin with ‘ Sinha Vikrama * legend, (P. B. XXIII, 25J 
to ^amudra Gupta. He does not state any I’casun for this attribution, 

♦ In a letter, written in May 1883, Mr. W. Theobald tolls me ; — There is a 
roaring trade jost now doing in forgeries. Just before 1 loft India, two years ago» 
1 saw upwards of 33 beautifully executed forgeries of gold coins with one man in 
Haasdra, and, what is more onrions, I actually saw forged copper coins, bnt these 
only once in an out-of-the-way Tillage, and the same man Imd a few foiged silver 
Bophytos, one of which 1 bonght ; but I have a genuine one also.” 
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but it seems to be based on the similarity in design and execution be- 
tween the coin in question, and Samudi'a’s unique Tiger coin. But this 
similarity is not sufficient to outweigh all the other evidence. The Lion- 
Trampler coin (P. E. XXX^ 8) with rev. legend ‘ Sri Mahendra Sinha * 
is undoubtedly Kumam’s, for no one has ever supposed that the title 
Mahendra was shared by Sumudra, with Kumara. The Combatant Lion 
coins (P. P. XXII f 28 tVt;.), which bear on the reverse the name in full 
of Kumara Giqita also resemble in obverse device the Tiger coin of 
Saniudra, quite as much as the ‘ Siiiha Yikmnia’ coins do. Wo know for 
certain that ‘ Vikrama ’ was a favourite title of Chandi-a Gupta II, and, 
after full consideration of the problem, I have no hesitation in concluding 
that General Cuiniingliam {Irch. li'p. X, Z/I), is right in assigning all tho 
‘ Sinha Vikrama ’ coins to Chandra Gupta 11.* Tho result is that both 
Chandra Gupta II and Kumara Gupta must be credited with having 
issued coins both of the Lion-Trampler and Combatant Lion types, while 
the unique Retreating Lion coin must be assigned to Chandra Gupta II. 
Prinsep, with liis usual acuteness, observed on the close similarity be- 
tween the mintages of Kumara Gupta and his father Chandra Gupta II. 

CHANDRA GUPTA II. 

COMDATANT LlOX Tvi'K. 

(Not included in either of Mr. Thomases cataloyiies.) 

Obv. King, standing to r., in attitude less emorgetic than that of 
Lioii-Tramplcr type, bareheaded, with bow in 1. hand, shoot- 
ing lion in mouth, but «ioi trampling on its body. Soinc- 
timc.s, above king’s 1. arm, and in front of his face, a character 
‘h’ ? Legend of about 20 characters, including perhaps, 

TfT ^*5, ‘ ... rata Chandra ’ ? 

Eev. Goddess, holding fillet in r., and lotus-flower in 1. hand, 
seated, facing front, cross-legged on back of lion couchant 
to 1. Legend ^ ‘S^ri Vikrama * ; the k is simietimes 

doubled. Coins poorly designed and executed. Mon. 

JEefnrences K. C. B. ; on loft ohv. margin 6 « r ^ character, not road, 

on r. ‘ rata Chandra’ ? ; character boforo 

Eemarics. king’s face ; iiion. Hb ; wt. 120'9. 

B. M. Swinoy 4; no character boforo king’s face ; inon. 10c ;*wt, 
111-4. (Plato III fiff. 6.) 

A. G. ; obr. legend of about 20 characters ; mon. 10c ; wt. 117*4 j 
from Oiidh. 

* In his latest publication on tho subject (Epoch of the Ouptas, ji. 24^ from J. R, 
A. 8. for 1880) Mr. Thomas refers to tho reign of Chandra Gupta II both tho Sinha 
yikrama and tho Yikramaditya coins. Tho late Sir E. 0. Bayley conoorrod in thin 
assignment. 
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The same character, in the same position before the king’s face, is 
fonnd in Kum&ra Gupta’s Archer type, class I, var. p ; its meaning is 
not known. 


CHANDRA GUPTA II. 

Retreating Lion Type. 

(J. A. S. B, XXIV^ 501, class JT, 1 ; Bev, Catal., class L,) 

Ohv, KiJig standing to front, head turned to 1. wearing tight 
waistcloth, armlets, largo earrings, and necklace ; hair braid- 
ed or curled, perhaps covered by a close cap. He holds in 
r. liaiid bow, and in 1. an arrow pointed downwards, having 
just discharged arrow at retreating lion, which occupies 1. 
margin, and in whose snout the niTow-hcad is sticking. 
Legend on r. margin ‘ Maharajadhiraja Sri.’ 

Rev, Goddess (Dui'ga ?) seated on couchant lion, which faces 1. ; 
in her r. hand fillet, and in 1. which rests on her hip, a lotus- 
flower. Her r. leg is tucked up under her, the 1. hangs down 
behind tlie lion’s rump. Legend ^ ‘ the lion 

champion’ ; vertical line between device and legend. Mon. 

References Unique coin ; P. £. XXIT, 25, and Vol. T. pp. 27 and 280 ; Records. 

p. 22 .and Antotjq)© JM. fig. 8 ; in B. M. ; ob- 
BettiarJcs, ^ tainod at Kanauj by Lieut. ConoUy ; mon. 4c; 

wt. 123. A broad coin of artistic design, and 
spiriied execution. (Plate III, ji if. 7.) For discus- 
sion of cpicstioii of attribution see remarks under 
Lion-Tram pier tyj>o of Chandra Gupta II. 

CHANDRA GUPTA II. 

iSwOUDSMAN AND U.MBRELLA TyPE. 

(J. A. 8. B. XXTV, 402, class A 1 ; Boo. Catal.y classes B and 2 J5.) 

Obv. King standing, facing 1., bareheaded, with long curly hair, 
with 1. hand resting on short sword (khanda), and with r. 
hand casting incense on small altar, which is, however, 
sometimes wanting. Beside king’s 1. arm a miniature figure 
holding handle of state- umbrella, which shades the king. 
Marginal legend, restored from comparison of specimens, 

‘ Vikramaditya, having con- 
quered the earth, prospers.’ 

JSev, Standing female figure ( ? Victoiy, T^^7•so^^), either full 
front, or facing 1. with fillet in r. hand, and sometimes a 
flower in 1. : her dress slightly varies in different coins. 
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Legend ‘ Vikmm&ditTa,' sometimeB spelled with 

two ks. Monogram sometimes wanting. 

Beferences ?• Vol. I, 372, PI. XXX, 7 ; from Tregeor coll., and at that time 
and unique ; no altar on ohv . ; one k in rev* legend ; 

Remarks, no mon. ; wt. not stated. 

A. A. XVTII, 1 ; from E. I. 0. coll, but not now in I. 0. ; no obv* 

altar ; no flower in 1. band of rev, goddess, bat a 
knobbed staff behind her; doable k in rev, 
legend ; no mon. ; wt. not stated ; more Indian 
in stylo than Prinsep’s coin. 

B. M., Eden No. 1 ; ohv, altar partly visible, with incense falling 

on it ; rev, in fine condition ; open lotas-flower 
in goddess* left hand ; no staff between her and 
legend, which has only one k ; mon. apparently 
%h ; wt. 119-3. {Plate III, fig, 8,) 

ditto, ditto. No. 2 ; poorer specimen ; umbrella cut away ; mon. im* 
perfect ; wt. 117‘5. 

B. ; throe specimens. 

Freeling No. 1 ; ohv, altar ; rev, goddess holds flower in left hand ; 

mon. No. 159 A. A., viz, 3a ; two Ars in rev, 
legend ; wt. 121. (J, A. 8. B, XXIV, 492.) 

ihidy No. 2 ; rev, goddess full front, with transparent dra* 
pery ; mon. resembling that of Ghatot Kacha*B 
coin, P. E. XXIX, 12, but with double crossbar ; 
one k in reif, le|^end ; wt. 121. {ihid, class 2 B,) 

These coins are ascribed by Thomas to Chandra Gupta I, and aro so 
classed in B. M,, but aro ascribed by Cunningham to Chandra Gupta IT, 
and in this attribution the late Sir B. C. Bayley concurred. The design 
of the rev, rather favours the former supposition, but the king’s curly liair, 
and the obv. legend, which is nearly identical with that on Kumara’s 
unique Swordsman coin, are in favour of the latter. The reduplication of 
the k in the rev. legend of some of the coins in question is also found in 
Chandra Gupta II’s Archer coins. The average weight is consistent 
with the attribution of these coins to either prince. Considering the 
fact that Chandra Gupta II in his silver coins used the titles Vikramdh* 
ka and Vikramarka as well as Vikramaditya, I ha\e no doubt that these 
gold coins with the title of Vikramfiditya should be referred to him. 
This title is also found on one of the heavy coins of barbarous execution, 
bearing the name of Chandra, which is described in the Supplement. 
Mr. Theobald has a large copper coin (a duplicate of P. B. vVy , 11) 
with legend ‘ Mahardja Sri Chandra Gupta,’ the obverse of which seems 
to be a rude imitation of these gold coins ; wt. 71. Gen. Cunningham 
compares the oiv, device with a sculpture, apparently of *Gupta age, at 
Bbitori in the Gh&zipur district. (Arch, Rep, p. 99.) 
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KUMARA GUPTA (MAHENDBA). 

SwoBDSMAN Type. 

(Rev. CataLj class D a.) 

Obv. King, facing front, with long cnrly hair, wearing a cap 
or tnrban, short drawers, necklace, and armlets ; with r. band 
casting incense on small altar, which is partly visible ; a short 
sword hangs from his waist, and his 1. hand rests on his hip* 
Behind r. arm. bird-standard, adorned with pennons. Beside 
left elbow if ‘ Kn,’ with a crescent over the syllable. Legend 
on margin fmK, ‘Kumfira, having 

conquered the earth, prospers.' 

Rev. Goddess, seated cross-legged on lotus-flower seat with fillet 
in r., and open lotus-flower in 1. hand. Legend ^ fRTTC irir 
* Sri Kum&ra Gupta.’ Monogram. 

References Unique coin in B. M. Prinsep coU. ; described and figured in 

and Records, p. 23 and Autotype PI. fig. 6. The first two words are read 
Remarks. by Thomas, which is unintelligible : I read his n as a 

with one limb a little prolonged — the remains of the are on the 
left margin ; a crack crosses the but the letter is quite distinct 
tho legend thus agrees with that on tho Swordsman and Umbrella 
coins of Chandra Gupta II, father of Kum&ra. The crescent over the 
obverse ^ is remarkable, because it is generally found only in the 
heavy debased coins of tho type of N&ra Gupta’s coinage. The wt. 
124'2 of the present coin indicates that it belongs to the genuine 
mintage of tho imperiaUKumAra Gupta. The execution of the coin 
is clumsy, but not very barbarous. Mon. 8b {Plate III, fig. 9.) 

KUMARA GUPTA (MAHENDRA.) 

Archer Type. 

(J. A. S. B. XXIV, 500, class O 1, and varieties ; Rev. Oatal. classes 
b E h, 6 E h, 7 Eb, and E c.) 

Obv. King, standing to 1., head bare, hair curly, r. hand, exten- 
ded across bird-standard, holding arrow ; 1. hand either rest- 
ing on tip of bow with string turned inwards, or gihsping 
middle of bow with string outwards. 

Sometimes, but not always, f ‘ Ku,’ under 1. arm. 

Legend on margin, or in field, various, as detailed below. 

Beo. In all vars. ; goddess seated cross-legged on lotus-flower 
seat ; and holding fillet in r., and lotus-flower in 1., except in 
olasB II, where her hands are empty. 

Legend ^ ‘ Sri Mahendra.’ Mon. 

Class L String of bow turned inwards. 
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Sefere^ices a ; obv. legend ‘ Mahend/ra conquers* 

and P. XXIX, 20 ; from Cunningham’s coll. ; obtained at Gkiy£ ; 

Hemaris. under king’s arm ‘ Ku,’ apparently with ores- 

cent over it ; remains of a letter before his face ; 
mon. 25, slightly modified ; wt. not stated. 

A. A. XVIII, 12 ; dupliento of above ; wt. not stated. 

Bharsnr hoard, No. 2 of Knmai'a Gnpta ; as above ; mon. 25 ; wt. 123. 
ditto, No. 4 of Kumdra Gupta ; as No. 2, but no obv. legend 
except ‘ Ku ’ ; mon. 25 ; wt. 124‘5. (J. A. 8. B. 

XXI, 397.) 

No. 1 of Tod’s 4th Scries ; as P. E. XXIX, 20, but legends on obv. 

indistinct ; mon. 20 a ; wt. not stated. (Tramt^ 
R. A. 8. 1, PL XII.) 

B. M., Eden ; obv. legend not road ; mon. 8b ; wt. 124*7. 

(P/rdr HI, fig. 10.) 

„ lh*insep ; ditto ; worn; wt. 10G*7. 

Communicated by E. C. B. ; two specimens found at Jhusi near Allaha- 
bad along with eight of Peacock typo of Kumara 
G upta. 

C. ; one specimen dug up near iMlahabad along with a Peacock coin ; 

probably part of the Jhiim' fiiul. 

A. S. B. s 3 specimens perhaps belong to this variety, but 

details arc wauling ; one seems to havo no. obv 
legend, two have gj ‘ Ku’ under arm. 

Var. Ps obv. legend as* .stated below ; a character, seemingly, ‘ h* before 
l’ing\'f fare, 

A. S. B. ; figured in P. B. XXXIX, 19, and As. Res. XVII 

PI. I, 14 ^ a character between king’s feet ; obv. 
legend, as read by Dr. lloernlo, ‘ Paramn raja- 
dhiruja Sri [Kumaira Gni^ta Mahen]dra,’ but of 
tlie words in brackets only the lower poi*tion is 
legible, and the restoration is conjoctural ; wt. 
not stated. 

For the character before the king’s face, cf. the Combatant Lion 
type of Chandra Gupta TI, this character seems to mo to bo ‘ h,’ and not 
* Gu.’ The word ‘ pamma ’ in the legend also recalls ChaAdra Gupta’s 
Lancer and Horseman to Left types, but tlic ‘ Maheudni ’ of the reu, 
legend proves this coin to belong to Kumara Gupta. 

Var. 7; under kirig*s arm * Ku* ? obv. legend, as stated below, 

A. G. ; mon. 8b ; wt. 125 ; from Ondh. Tho obv, legend includes 
the letters ... 9nnC * jatara.’ 

Var. 8 ; cla.Hs 6 E h of Rev. Catal . ; obv. legend as below, 

Freeling coll. ; unpublished, briofly referred to by Thomas in his 
catalogues end in Records, p. 60 1 wt. 125. OhL 
legend 9(<ITtT JJWt, 
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* the diTine' (or BeTa} Knnilra Qtipta, lord of the' 
earth, who has conquered the earth.’ Some of 
the peacock type of &e sUver coina have the 
same legend, with the word QTqfirf * conquers/ 
inserted after ‘ Deva.’ 

For, c ; ohv, legends as stated helow ; class *7 Bh of Rev. Catal. 

Stacy coll. ; unpublished ; briefly noticed by Thomas in his cata- 
logues ; wt. 126 ; no initial nnder king’s arm ; 1. 
marginal legend ^klfTT 3iTT> ‘ Knmiira Gnpta.’ 

Fa?’. ( • ohv. legends as stated helow. 

Coin from Mahanada ; * Kn ’ under king’s arm ; obv. legend 

^ »nrrcmfvKrai ’ft gmre wg, ‘ iiahirijS- 

dhiraja S^ri Knmdra Gupta farther details 
wanting. (Proc. A. 8. B. May, 1882, p. 91.) 

In J. A. S. B. XXIV, 600, Thomas refers to a cast coin in Froeling 
coll., which partially agrees with the Mahanada 
coin, but it is useless to discuss specimens of 
doubtful genuineness. 

Class II. — Steing of low turned outwards. 

F. E. XXIX, 16 ; Cunningham coll., from Gaya ; no initial under 
king's arm ; ‘ Kumfira’ outside bow-string; 

marginal legend goddess with both 

hands turned up, and elbows resting on knees ; 
mon. 8c ; wt. not stated; rude coin of irregular 
outline. 

A. A. XVIII, 11 ; nearly identical with above ; mon. 8b ; wt. not 

statedp; “ a very rude coin.” 

B. M. ; mon. 19b ; wt. 121*4. 

ditto; mon. 10c; wt. 119*5. 

1. O. ; mon. 10c ; wt. 123*5. (Plate III, fig. 11.) 

A. S. B. ; one coin seems to belong to this variety. 

Three coins from the HfigU hoard, with the several mons. 8b, 17c, 
d 17«^, belong to the Archer type of Kumam Gupta, but, in the 
3eiice of details, I cannot classify them more exactly. A. C. has one 
3cimen, which, for tlio same reason, cannot bo placed. The variety in 
j imperfectly deciphered obverse legends of this typo is remarkable ; 

3 Horseman coins of the same king exhibit a similar variety. 

For heavy barbarous coins of Archer type see Supplement. 

KUMARA GUPTA MAHENDRA. 

Horseman to Right Type. 

(«r. A. 8. B. XJTIF, 502, class F2 ; Bev. Oatal.^ class J a.) 

0b9. Horseman proceeding to r., bare-headed, with curly hair ; 
no lance ; in some cases an obscure character over horse’s 
B B 




Bev. 


Beferences 

and 

Benia rks. 
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head ; sometimes a character, apparently fk ‘ vi,* between 
horse’s legf ; ^rginal legend, various, as detailed below, 
and generally imperfect. 

Female seated to 1., on Indian wicker stool {moTha) and (a) 
holding fillet in r. hand, and lotus-fiowor in L, behind her 
back ; (/2) holding in r. hand, a lotus-flower, springing from 
a curious undefined object, her left hand resting empty on 
hip ; (y) offering fruit to a peacock with r. hand, and hold- 
ing lotus-flower in 1. 

Legend always ^fwf ^ the unconquered Mahendra.’ 
Monogram generally wanting. 

Far. a ; Rererbe tjoddess fitting vprighty holding fillet and flower. 

P. E. XXIIl, 29 ; from Lt. Burt’ii} coll. ; obscure character, perhaps 
meaning ‘ SVi * orer horso’s head ; traces of let- 
ter between horse’s legs ; ohv. legend illegible ; 
wt. not stated. 

P. E. XXX, 4; as above coin; on r. ohv. margin ... If 
‘ ta vi,* legible ; wt. not stated. 

A. A. XVlll, 16 ; closely resembles P. E. XX 11 1, 26, but, as Thomas 
points out (Records, p. 2S note) tho obv, marginal 
legend ends with . ng ^Sfifif, ‘ Gupta of 
divine origin,* or * the son of Deva * ; a character 
over horso’s head ; wt. not stated, * Deva * was 
a title of Chandra Gupta II. A. A. XVIII, 17 
cited by Thomas ( ut hupra) os a variant, is really 
a Lancer coin of Chandra Gupta II, q. 

No. 5 of Kumaru from Bbarsor hoard ; fillet not visible, coin being 
“ much worn ” ; a chariictor over horso’s head ; 
wt. 124 5 ; a duplicate weighed 125. (J. A. 8, B, 
XXI, pp. 398, 400; Plate XII, 8.) 

Hugh hoard ; one specimen ; ohv. legend, as read by Dr. Hoernle , 

’ Parama bhagavata .. dhi raja Guptalji ’ s rev. 

* Ajita Mahendra ’ ; mon. 8 &. Of. var. 7 . 

Variety 8 ; Reverse goddess, stooping, holding inr. hand an openjlower, 
stalk of which sprmgs from an wnknovm object ; 
her 1. hand rests on hip. I 

P. E. XXX, 3 ; obv. legend ^ [ <>»• ^T] ... H ftV ; 

‘ ajita pu [or pra] . . ta vikra[ma3 * ; from Tre- 
gear ooll. ; wt. not stated. 

E. C. B. ; obv. legend illegible ; horseman seems to wear 

armour ; wt. 126*6. 

Variety y ; Reverse goddess feeding pea^ck with right hand, holding 
, lotus-flower with left. 

P. E. XXITI, 30 ; B. M. ; obv. legend ... || 91 f and 8 or 9 

letters, ' [a]i]ta Mahendra Gupta between 

horse’s legs * vi ’ ; given to Frinsep by Hiss 
Watson i wt. 124*6 1 worn. 



P. E. XXX, 5 : 


1^] V. A. Si^th—Goid 

Kftnd^n, MLIX ; B. I cloAel^ i%B^l>le0 alio^om ; 

[**] ‘Maheiiira Gupta’ ; 
letter between horse’e lege ; king hae not ** Ibng- . 
flowing *’ cnrla as stated in Becords, p. 23 ; wt. 

* 125*6. 

Pe E. XXX, 5 s resombleB last, but Prinsep read two letters of 
ohv, legend as ‘ haya ’ ; wt. not stated.* 

A, G. ; from Ondh j worn ; over horse’s head a character, * Sti '? ; 

between horse’s logs * vi * ? ; legend on right 
margin of ten characters, via., ‘q fif ^ 

9 legend on the Midnapnr 

Horaeman to Loft coin ; wt. 124. 

B. M., Eden ; character * S'ri * ? over horso ; ohv, legend 1 *ww 

‘vijaya* on 1. margin, and ... or if J |f7( 

* ta ba [[or pa 3 ta ra ’ on r. margin, seemingly a 
part of the Midnapur Horseman to Left coin 
legend ; wt. 124 8 . 

B. M., Bnsh 5 character over horse’s head ; in ohv, legend 
‘Leva’ legible ; cf. A. A. XVIII, 16; con- 
dition fine ; wt. 127-2. (Plate III, fig, 12.) 

B. M., Yeamos ; character over horse’s head ; wt. 126‘7. 

B. M., ; do. do.; wt. 125'9. 

B. M., E. T. ; worn, in poor condition ; no character over horse ; 
wt. 117*3. 

B. M., Yeames ; character over horse’s head ; wt, 124*7. 

I. O., No. 1 ; character over horse’s head ; w'oru ; wt. 124. 

„ No. 2 ; character over horse’s head ; under horse 

‘vi’f ; wt. 125 8 . 

,, No. 3 ; character over horse’s head ; no letter under 

horso ; wt. 125*3. 

A coin in A. S. B. cabinet wnth ohv, legend ‘ S^ii Maharajadbirdj * ia 
said to belong to this type, but details are -wanting. 

Hugh hoard, one specimen ; ohv, legend, as road by Dr. Hoemie, 

‘ Parama bhagavata S^ri Ma[^hendra Gnjpta ;* 
rev. ‘ Ajita Mahondra.’ Cf. var. a. 

n. ; 1 specimen from a place in pargana Nawaliganj of Gonda dis- 
trict opposite Ayodhya : 061 :. legend * Ajita Ma- 
hendra Gupta.’ 


B. M., Eden ; 


B. M., Bnsh ; 


B. M., Yeames ; 

B. M., 

B. M., E. T. ; 

B. M., Yeames ; 
I. O., No. 1 ; 

„ No. 2; 

„ No. 3; 


KUMARA GUPTA MAHBNDRA. 

Horseman to Left Type. 

(J. Ay. 8. B, JCJClVy 502, class 3 ; Rev, Oatal, class J 6.) 

Ohv., Horseman, bareheaded, with curly hair, proceeding to 1., 
no lance ; sometimes a character (v * Ku ’ P) over horse’s 
head, or between its legs ; marginal legend imperfect and 
various, see details below. 
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Bev, Goddess seated, facing L on wicker stool (pM)fha)f witk t* 
hand feeding peacock, and with 1. hand holding flower behind^ 
her back. Legend ^fh|lf * the nnconqnered Mahendra. 

No monogram. 

JReferences As. Res. Vol. XVII, PI. T, 18. Ohv., legend illegilDAe, betwcjen horse’s 
and legs ^ ‘ Ku* ? ; wt. not stated 5 engraved “ from 

Bernar&s^ a drawing of a coin said to belong to Mrs. White 

of Fatehgarh.” 

Freeling coll. ; tinpnblishod coin, briefly alladed to in Rev. Catal. } 
wt. not stated. 

No. 1 of Mahendra from Bharsar hoard ; ohv. legend indistinct, but 
read by Kittoe as ‘ Mahendra Gupta * ; wt. 124. 

No. 2 , ditto, ditto ; nearly identical with No. 1 but ‘ Ku * P over 
horse’s head, and long ohiK legend, illegible ; wt# 
124 (/. A. S. n. XXI, 399.) 

B. M. No. 1 ; wt. 126 {Plate III, Jig. 13.) 

„ ,1 2 ; wt. 123*8. 

„ „ 3, Enniskillen ; wt. 123*2. These B. M. coins read on 

obv., .. irWf gr. Of- Hugli coin below. 

A. S. B. No. 1 j from Shaurpnr in Midnapnr District, Bengal ; 

obv. legend < 1*1 fit “JWTX 

according to Cunningham, who compared with 
three specimens in his own possession, the g 
being written 9 I|. Dr. Hoemlo reads fV KWi 

TWfil ftani IFmT [w^l?] Either 

reading means ’ the victorious lord Kumara Gupta 
rules.* The words between the 

horse’s legs, and the word read or 

or is round the horse’s head 

and preceded by three letters, the last of Which 
is distinctly {Proc, A. 8. B. August 1882, pp- 
111-114). Dr. Ilocmle informs mo that he now 
reads ... instead of as printed, 

and that the coin belongs to Horseman to Left 
type.* jK 

A. 8. B ; No. 2 ; apparently similar, but no details stated. 

Hugh hoard } one specimen ; obv. legend as read by Djf# 
Hoemle ; ' Gupta Kshapra mah4 ... ma ... vijita 
jayati ' ; rev, * Ajita Mahendra.’ 

A. C. } 3 specimens, details not stated ; see above# 

KUMARA GUPTA MAHENDRA# 

Peacock Type. 

(^Omitted both in J, A, 8. B. JKJCIVj and in JRev, OataL) 

Obv, King, bareheaded, with curly hair, standing to 1. with p# 
hand offering fruit to a peacock, whioh stands facing r. 
f The pabllihedaGoouitt does iicHi state whethev the ImvMman is to right or 
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Margiiial legend of from 10 to 14 cfiaiaot^rs, not' fifUj; de-« 
ciphered ; see details below. .f 

In varietj a the king stands^ upright, and the peac&cl(’sv 
neck is extended full length. * , . 

In variety the king is stooping, and the peacock’s neck 
is not fully extended. ' ' 

Sev. Goddess, probably Kumdri Devi, riding a peacock, holding 
mace or sceptre in 1. hand, and sometimes a fillet in r. hand. 
Legend, as road by Gen. Cunningham, * Mahendra Kumara’.* 
No mon. '' 

In variety a peacock is turned to 1. and shown in half pro- 
file, as is also the goddess ; an altar in front of peacock. 

In variety peacock and goddess are facing front, and 
expanded tail of peacock fills whole field, as in the silver 
coins ; no altar. 


References 

and 

Remarks* 


Variety o., "king upright ; rev. profile peacock ^ loith altar. 

A. A. XVIII, 13} from Swiney coll.; in rev. legend gf ‘Ku* ... 

legible ; wt. not stated. 

B. M., Lind; ohv. legend illegible; on rev. * Sri ... Ku ... * 

scorns distinct ; wt. 128'4 ; the exeention of this 
coin is very fine ani delicate (Plate IV, fig. 1). 

B. M.) Nathan ; legends not read ; coin in good condition, but not 

so lino as tho Lind specimen ; wt. 126*5. 

£. C. B. No. 3 ; found at Jhusi near Allahabad, along with speci- 
mens of 0 variety, and of Kamara*s Archer typo ; 
in good condition ; ohv. both 1. and r. marginal 
legdhd, not road ; rev. legend seems to inclnde 

* Bj-i Kum.’ ; wt. 128*6. No fillet in r. hand of 
goddess. 

A. S. B. ; wt. not stated. 

C. ; one specimen, ploughed up in a field in Allahabad District, with 

coin of Archer typo ; wt. 127*60. 

A. G. ; 1 specimen, found at Allahabad ; no further details stated. 
Variety $ ; ohv. king stooping ; rev., peacock and goddess facing front y 
no altar. 

No. 3 of Knmara from Bharsar hoard ; ohv. legend read by Kittoe as 

* Sri Kuro&ra,* and rev. as * Snmad Knm&ra’, bat 

doubtfully ; goddess holds fillet and sceptre s wt. 
124. (J. A. 8. B. IVI, 397, and PL XII, 7.) 

I. O. ; wt. 126. (Plate IV, fig. 2.) 

A. S. B ; wt. not stated. 

E. 0. B. No. 1 ; ohv. marginal legend of 10 or 11 characters, of 
which second and fourth seem to be respectively 
and 9 ^; retf. legend of 6 characters, tho 
second being ^ * wt. 128'2. 


* I am indebted for this reading to a oommunioation from Gen. Cunningham. 
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£. G. B. No. 2 ; eimilar to No. 1, and found with it and No. 8 at 
Allahabad ; wt. 127*8. 

The rev. legend, as in the other specimens of 
both Tarieties, seems to include *Kum...* 
£. G. B. reads *jayati' as the first word 

of the ohv, legends. 

A. G. ohv. legend 14 characters on right margin only, 

road doubtfully as . flfSr [ or Hf] ifT ^ 

1 3 3 4 3 6 

rev. legend illegi- 

7 ^ a 9 10 11 12 13 14 

ble ; r. hand of goddess empty ; wt. 127*6 ; from 
Oudh. 

A. G. ; 1 specimen, found at Allahabad ; no further details stated. 

G. ; wt. 127*50 ; obtained at Benares. 

The prominence of the peacock in the design of these coins would 
nlone be enough to prove that they must be referred to the reign of 
Kumira, and this conclusion is amply confirmed by the legends so far as 
read. Eight coins of this type, and two of Kumara’s Archer type, were 
found together at Jhfisi near Allahabad {ibout seven years ago ; three of 
this trove, as noted above, are in the E. C. B. cabinet, and the remaining 
7 coins are in the hands of another collector. 

A larger hoard found earlier at Allaliabad is noticed in the Intro* 
ductoiy Essay. 


KUMA'RA GUPTA MAHENDRA. 

Lion-Tramplek Type. 

(/. A. 8. S. 601, class G, var. 1 ; Hev. Catal. class K a). 

Obv. King standing, to r., bareheaded, bow in 1. hand, his 1. foot 
trampling on body of lion, which is falling btickwards ; no 
letter before king’s face ; legend (in one coin) ...IT ?8rW 
^3 ‘ [ajijta Maheiidra jaya ffri.’ 

Sev. Goddess seated, facing front, on lion fac Ag r., either hold- 
ing fillet in r. hand with her 1. hand resting empty on hip, or 
with her r. hand extended empty, and 1. hand raised above 
shoulder, holding lotus-flower; legend ^ ‘ffii 

Mahendra Sinha,’ or ‘ Sri Mahendra monogram. 

jReferences Variety a. Rev. goddess with fillet in r. Aand, 1. hand resting empty 

and on hip. 

JEtennafhs. P. £. XXX, 8 ; obtained by Tregear at Jaimpur ; ohv. legend as 

given above, the first letter is plainly If a§ read 
by Prinsep ; rev. legend * Siri Mahendra Sinha * | 
mon. 8a j wt. not stated. 
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H£gU hoardi one apedmen; detaila wuiting; t«v> lagand EM 
Mahendra Sinha.* 

Variety fi ; reverse goddess with r. hamd extended opent empty $ 1. harid 
raised^ holding lotus-flower. 

A. G. ; bought in Bombay $ ohv. design almost the same as in 
P. E. XXX, 8; legend iUegiblej rev. legend ^ 
ft ‘ SW Ma[hondra ?] ; mon. 8b wt. 

127-2. 

The title Mahendra on these coins is sufficient to justify their ascrip- 
tion to Kumara Gupta. Two coins in A. S. B. cabinet appear to belong 
to this typo ; in one the reverse lion faces 1., and in the other r., but, in 
the absence of detailed information, I cannot place the coins definitely. 

KUMARA GUPTA MAHENDRA. 

Combatant Lion Type. 

(J. A. S. B. XXIVi 601, class I; Bev. Gatal.y class H a.) 

Ohv. King, standing to 1., wearing crested helmet or peaked cap 
and Indian waistcloth, one end of which hangs loose between 
his legs; his 1. liand uplifted; in r. hand he holds bow, 
having discharged arrow into mouth of attacking lion, of 
which only the forepart is visible on 1. margin. Under 
king’s 1. arm J ‘ Ku.’ Marginal legend of 3 characters on 1. 
margin, viz.y ^]IT ‘ ra sa [or sra] ma,’ the IT ‘ m ’ being 
certain ; and 8 or 9 characters in r. margin ending in ^ or HT 
‘ Ku, or ‘ Kra,’ and beginning with ’ft ; Prinsep read TO 
iTCTTOJ, but this is not tenable; the letters look like 

Nf 

Rev. Goddess (probably Kumari Devi) standing, slightly stoop- 
^ ing to 1., with right hand feeding a standing peacock, which 

faces r., and with 1. hand holding lotus flower. Legend on 
r. margin fWK ‘ Kumara Guptadhiraj.’ Mono- 

gram. 

References No. 1 of Kumdra Gupta from Bharsar hoard ; ohv. legend not read ; 

and rev. legend complete ; mon. 8a ; wt, 124*6 

Remarks. (J. A. 8. B. XXI, 397.) 

P. E. XXllI, 28 ; from Cunningham’s collection at Benares ; mon. 

as in Bharsar coin ; rev. legend imperfect } wt. 
not stated. 

Coin in Swiney coll. ; of same type as P. E. XXIII, 28 ; ohv. legend 
indistinct, but guessed by Wilson to be ' Vikrama 
Sinha ’ ; rev. legend ' Kumdra Gupta ’ ; no fur- 
ther particulars stated. (A. A. p. 423.) 

Coin exhibited at A. S. B ; of obv. legend only P] md on 

1. margin ; * l^r£ ' on r. margin, and * Kn ' below 
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arm, legible ; rev. legend fairlj distinct ; no fnr- 
* ther partionlars stated. (Proc. A. 8. B. Feb. 1881.) 

I. O. ; wt. 126’1 ; ohv. legend very imperfect. {Plate IF, fig. 3.) 

It is to be hoped that some more perfect example of this rare type 
may be published, so as to throw light on the obverse legend. If 
Wilson's conjectural reading of ‘ Vikrama Sinha ' on the Swiney coin 
should be confirmed, the use of the title * Vikrama ’ both by Knmara 
Gupta and his father would be proved. 

SKANDA GUPTA. 

Archer Type. 

(J. A. 8. B. XXIV, 502, class Cl; Bev. Catal. class E h.) 

Ohv. King, standing to 1., wearing tailed coat, hair curly ; 1. ami 
resting on bow ; r. hand extended across bird -standard, and 
holding arrow ; under 1. arm ^ ‘ Skanda.' Marginal legend 

very imperfect, and not deciphered. 

Bev. Goddess, seated cross-legged on lotus-seat, holding fillet 
in right, and flower in 1. hand. Legend ^ ‘ S^ri 

Skanda Gupta.’ Monogram. 

Beferences P- E. XXIX, 18; Canningham coll., dug up at a village four koe 
and (8 miles) from Ghazipur ; moii. da ; wt. not 

Bemarks. stated. 

P. E. XXX, 10 ; Tregcar <y)ll. ; mon. apparently same as in XXIX, 
18 ; wt. not stated. 

No. 1 of Skanda from Bliarsar hoard ; mon. 36 ; wt. 129'25 ; two 
duplicates weighed 125 each. 

No. 2 ditto, ditto j mon. either 35 or 4c ; wt. 129*25 ; “a very* 
perfect specimen ; gold indifferent.” 

No. 3 ditto, ditto ; a smaller coin ; mon. as in No. 2 ; wt. 130 ; a 
duplicate weighed the same. (J. A. 8. B. XXI, 
.S98—400.) 

I. O., No. 1 ; mon. imperfect ; wt. 129*5. t 

ditto, „ 2 ; mon. 8a ; wt. 132*5 ; in ohv. legend the letters 

... ‘ jatama ... ’ legible. {Plate IV. Jig. 4.) 
Coin from Mahanada ; mon. and wt. not stated. {Proc. A. 8. B. llay 
1882, p. 91.) 

A. G. ; in obv. legend ' jamata ’ seems legible $ a 

letter between king’s feet ; mon. 3a ; wt . 182*3 ; 
reverse xjoorly executed, from Ondh. 

B. M. Blind ; rev. legend imperfect, but the weight indnoes mo 

to place the coin here ; mon. 35 ; ^wt. 180*1. 

For * barbarous ’ coins of Archer type see Supplement. 
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SKA.NDA GUPTA. 

King and Q^ekn Type. 

(J. A, 8. B. XXIV i p. 502, class J; Bev. OataL class 3/.) 

Ohv. Bird-standard, with pennons, in centre of field ; king, bare* 
headed, with curly hair, standing in 1. field, facing to r. ; 
queen standing in r. field, opposite to king. King wears 
either a wafttcloth (dhoti) or short drawers (janghiyd)^ and 
armlets, and with 1. hand grasps middle of bow, the string of 
which is turned towards the standard. Queen wears Indian 
woman’s waiatcloth (lahangd)^ and in r. hand holds up an 
object, probably a flower. Legend very imperfect and ille- 
gible, but probably consisted of names of king and queen. 

Bev, Goddess seated cross-legged on lotus-flower seat, holding 
lotus-flower in 1., and fillet in r. hand. 

Legend on r. margin ^ ‘ Sri Skanda Gupta/ 

Mon. 

Beferences B. M. ; purchased atKanauj by Mr. Bacon, and presented to Prin- 
and sep j rnon. j wt. 128*8. Prinsep crronoously read ‘Cl^iandra’ on 
Bemarks, tho roverso. This is tho coin engraved in P. E. XXlll, 24 j and in 
As. Res. Vol. XV n, ?l. 1, 12. (PL IV.fiy. 5.) 

A. S. B. ; no <lctails stated. 

I have identified the obvci’sc figures as those of the king and queen 
on the analogy of the King and Queen typo of Chandra Gupta L Tho 
name of Skanda Gupta’s queen is not known. 

SUPPLEMENT. 


Doubtful. 


CHANDRA GUPTA II ? 
Alien KR Type. 


Obverse and reverse devices as in Archer Typo, class II a 
of ciitaloguc, but o.xecution debased, and weight exceeding 
140. 


References Marsden MLI ; in B. M. ; if ‘ Chandra » under king’s left arm, with 

a crescent ^ over tho word ; ‘ bhi * P between 
Senuwks. his logs ; rev. legend scorns to be ^ 

‘ Sri Vikramaditya * ; mon. 19tt ; wt. 148. 

Marsden MLVl ; in B. M. ; resomblos MLI, but rev. legend seems 
to be ■ Dova’ ; mon. indistinct 

wt. 144-6. (Plate ir,Jig. 7.) 

A. G. ; rev. legend jft ftHW, ‘ SVi Vikrama* 5 mon. im- 

perfect; wt 144.5; of alloyed metal, from Ontih. 
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KUMARA GUPTA MAHENDRA (?) 

ArchIr Type. 

Ohv. and rev, devices nearly the same as in Archer Type, 
class I of catalogue, but execution debased. Uev, legend 
^ ‘ Sii Mahendiu ’ ; y ‘ Ku ’ under ohv, king’s arm ; 

wt. exceeding 140. 

References Marsdon, MLIl ; ^ in B. M. ; mon. 8a ; wib. 147*0. 
and ditto, MLIII ; ibid. ; mon. imperfect ; wt. 14(5*5. 

Remarks. B. M., Yoamos; mon. imperfect ; wt. 143. 

„ R. P. K. ; ditto, do. ; wt. 14S‘7. (Plate TV^ fi(j. 8.) 

A. C. XVIII, 23 ; one of the KaliVhat hoard ; sui)poaod hj Cun- 

ningham (Arc/t, Pep. Ill, 137) to bo a coin of 
the Knmara Gupta of Magadha mentioned in the 
Aphsar inscription. 

B. M. ; ten specimens, apparently of base metal, and very coarsely 

executed ; av. wt. 148*5 ; tlie detailed wts. are 

150*3 ; 150*2 ; 147*8 j 150*2 ; 150*6 5 147 

146*8; 146; 149*2; 147*2. 

A. C. ; 2 specimens, no details stated. 

Doubtful. 

SKANDA GUPTA KllAMA'DITYA. 

Archer Type. 

(J, A, S, B, XXIV, 502, class G\; Rev. Catal, class E h.) 

Obverse and reverse nearly the same as in the Archer Typo 
of Skanda Gupta already described, but reverse legend is 
‘ Kramadityah,* or ‘ the sun of power,’ and wt. seems 
to exceed 140. 

References 1*- E- XXIX, 17; obtained by Cunningham from Gaya; mon, 8a » 
and wt. not stated ; king’s body much bent sideways ; 

Remarks. a carve<l mark in front of his face. 

P. E. XXIII, 20; given to Prinsop by a lady ; king wears a sort of 
dressing-gown fastened by a sash : no lottor be- 
tween his legs ; no crescent undci hrm ; no mon. ; 
some ill-defined marks in right field ; wt. not 
stated ; seemingly a rudo coin. 

P. E. XXIII, 22; given to Prinsop by Mr. Cracroft ; resemblos 
XXIII, 20, but the king’s coat is of the usual 
shape ; in both those coins the king stands up- 
right ; wt. not stated. 

Marsdon MLY ; in B. M. ; closely resembles P. E. XXIII, 22 ; 

crescent between king’s arm and name ; no letter 
between king’s feet ; mon. imperfect ; wt. 
eluding attached ring) 160 ; execution rude. 
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B. M. Prinsop ; resembles Marsden's MLV j mon. imperfect : wt.. 

141*4. {HaielV.fig.B.) 

A. C. ; 2 specimens, no details stated. 

The reader may perhaps be surprised at my treating this variety of 
coins bearing Skanda’s name as of doubtful attribution. My reasons are ; 
(1) the heavy wt. of the two coins weighed, which is nearly that of the 
coins of Nara Gupta and the other imitators of the imperial Gupta coin- 
age ; (2) tho rude stylo of the coins ; (3) the crescent under the king’s 
arm in the B. M. specimens, as in Nara Gupta’s coins ; (4) the title 
• Kramaditya,’ wliich may bo compared with tho title Baldditya of Ndra 
Gupta ; with Vikramaditya on the rude coin {Marsden MLT) bearing the 
name of Chandra,, and with ‘ Chandraditya,’ tho title of Vishnu Gupta 
{Thoni/is, Tndo~Scyihiati coins with Jfiudi Lryonds.)* It is very unfor- 
tunate tlnit wo do not know the weights of the coins figured by Prinsep, 
and only know those coins through tho medium of eng!*avings which do 
not appear to be very good. The B. M. Prinsep coin does not exactly 
agree with any of tlie three coins engraved in the Essays. For the 
present I am dis])osed to regard tliis ‘ Kramaditya ’ variety of the gold 
coins bearing Skanda’s name as a posthumous issue. It is quite possible 
that the silver coins of Skanda with the Kramaditya legend may also be 
posthumous, 4s some of the silver coins struck in the name of Kutnara 
Gupta appear to be. (N<> E. 0. Baylcy in Nnm. Chron. for 1882, pp. 155 
and 156, mth refrmtrcs to opinions of l)r, BUlilvr and Genl. Cunningham^ 

NA'RA GUPm BA'LA'DITYA. 

Ahchkr Tvpk. 

{Not included in J, A. S. B. XXlV<i catal. ; nor in Rev. CataL) 

Obv. King to left, bow in 1., arrow in r. hand, and bird-standard, 
as in Archer coins of Chandra Gupta TI, but very rudely 
executed ; a letter, which generally appears to be either 

m 

‘ Gu ’ or ‘ S'ri,’ between king’s legs. Under 1. arm T ; no mar- 
ginal legend visible. 

Rev. Goddess on lotus- flower seat, with fillet and flower, very 
rudely executed ; mon. sometimes wanting ; legend 
‘ Baladitya.’ 

* Tho title Vikramaditya is used in tho authentic Swordsman and Umbrella gold 
ooins and in sumo of tho silver coins of Chandra Gupta II, but the titlos ending in 
ddiltja appear to have boon specuUly favonrod by tho princos who^isaued tho rudo 
ooins. Qon, Cunningham has two spocimons of Vishnu Gupta’s uoinago. 
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JEteferences A. A. XVIII, 22 ; a coin from tho great Etifgh^t hoard fonnd in 

a'tid 1783. See also Becords, p. 24. 

Demarks. Marsden, MLIV ; wfc. 146'6 ; probably from K&lfghat hoard. 

B. M. three specimens in gold; inz., Yeamos, mon. 8e ; ‘Gn* be- 
tween legs ; wt. 148*7 (Plate IF, Jig. 10) : — Prin- 
sep, mon. etc. as in Teames ; wt. 144*5. — A. New- 
man, as in Yeames ; letter between legs imper- 
fect ; wt. 143*5. 

There are 6 other specimens in B. M., bnt of base 
metal. The I. O. collection contains 33 coins of 
this type, some bearing the name of Ndra, and 
some other names, and all apparently of base 
metal. 

A. G. ; from Oudh ; mon. apparently ; wt. 145*1 ; metal a pale 
alloy. 

A. S. B. ; details not stated. 

A. C. ; 4 specimens ; no details stated. 

The historic place of Nara Gnpta has not yet been ascertained, bnt 
the fact of his coins liaving formed part of the K«*ilighat hoard, which 
consisted entirely of coins of i-nde and debased stylo is a strong argu- 
ment in favour of assigning him ti date not earlier than 400 A. D. Tho 
companion coin to the Niira figured in A. A. XVI 11, 22 is the Kumara 
coin No. 23 of same plate, which Cunningham attributes to the later 
Kumara Gupta of Magadha, circa 400 A. D. (Arch. Rep. JJ/, 137). 
No. 24 of same plate, from tho same hoard is identified by Mr. Thomas 
as a coin of Vishnu Gupta Chandraditya,’*' a prince of uncei*tain date, 
but certainly not included in the list of the imperial Guptas. 

Mr. Thomas formerly (,/. A. S. B. XXIV, p. 386), denounced Nara 
Gupta Baladitya as “ a very ancient myth,” and seemed inclined to re- 
gard him as an alias of Skanda Gupta. In his recent publications, how- 
ever, he has retracted his former opinion, and now fully admits the 
separate existence of Nara Gupta, and the reading of his name and title. 

• Doubtful. 

PRAKA'S'ADITYA 
Lion and Horseman Type. 

(Not inclwled in J. A. S. R. XXIV , ratal. ; nor in Rev. Catal.') 

Ohv. Horseman wearing cap or helmet, proceeding to r., moun- 
ted on a sorry donkey-like animal, thrusting a weapon (short 
spear or sword), into the open jaws of a lion, or dragon, 

* IndO'Scytbian coins with Hindi Legends, in Indian Antiquary for Jan. 1888. * 
Kara Gupta’s type is again desoribed in same paper. 
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very rudely designed. Under horse % ‘UP*; over horse’s 
head, a blurred letter, or small bird-standard, or three dots. 
Marginal legend imperfect, and not yet deciphered ; it seems 
to include ‘ vijasata.’ 

Dev. Goddess, rudely executed, seated cross-legged on lotus- 
flower seat, with fillet in r. hand, and 1, hand holding seep- 
tre (?) , or empty. 

Legend ’St, ‘ S^ri ’ and name, see below. Monogram. 

Deferences A. A. XVIIl, 18 ohv. arrow in ^oraeman’s 1. hand ; marginal 
anfl legend illegible ; a character over horse’s head ; 

Domarks, rev. sceptre (P) in 1. hand of goddess ; legend 

* SVi Prakrama Deva * ? (Wilson) ; mon. 4 ; wt. 
not stated. 

ibid, ib., 19 ; in obv. legend or ^ ‘vijaya’ or‘vijasa' 

legible ; rev. niisymmetrical, fillet and mon. 
wanting ; wt. not stated. 

As. Res. XVI I, PI. I, 17 ; from Kananj ; ohv. lion not recognized by 
Wilson ; margin.al legend of 7 Icttera on left mar- 
gin, of which the fourth seems to be * t * ; rev. 
as in A. A. XVIII, 18, but mon. wanting ; wt. 
not stated. A similar coin, perhaps the same, 
is badly figured in J, R. A. S. Ill, 0. S., p. 382. 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Sri Prakam from Bharsar hoard ; 
ohv. lion not recognized by Kittoe ; bird-stand- 
ard over horse’s head ; in legend only * j • 
legible ; rev. goddess’ 1. hand seems empty ; legend 
^ inVTV[ ‘ Prakuia ’ ? ; mon. of both coins 
8a ; wt. of No. 1, 146 ; of No. 2, 145 ; gold rich, 
but workmanship inferior {J. A. 8. B. XXI, 400 ; 
n. XU, 9). 

B. M. Pringle ; legends and mon. illegible ; nothing distinct over 
horse’s head ; wt. 136. 

B. M. R. S. ; obv. bird-stand.ard over horso’s head ; legend 
... ... ‘vaja* ... ; mon. lOa ; wt. 145; ex- 

ecution fairly good. (Plate IV, Jig. 11.) 

1. 0., No. 1 ; ohv., three dots over horse’s head ; legend lost ; 

rev. well e.xccuted ; legend ‘ S'ri Pi4kap£che- 
vah ’ ? ; mon. 13 ; wt. 145*8. (Plato IV, Ji.g, 12.) 
i. O. No. 2 ; obv. bird-standard over horso’s head ; legend 

H [ or ; rev. legend as in No. 1 ; mon. 

threo-pronged, imperfect ; wt. 146*2. 

A. C. ; 2 specimens, no details stated. 

It is difficult to decide on the attribution of these coins. The Bliar- 
aar specimens formed part of a hoard of exclusively Gupta coins, and 
the type resembles the mintages of Chandra Gupta 11 and Kumara 
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Gupta, the only kings of the imperial Gupta line who issued coins with 
Horseman obverses. The inferior workmanship of these coins, though 
presumptive, is not conclusive evidence of late date, because the un“ 
doubted Gupta coins exhibit many degrees of excellence in design and 
execution. The title on the reverse has been read by Kittoe as ‘ S'ri 
Pi'akasa,* and by Wilson as ‘ S'ri Piukrama * or ‘ Prakirrti Gen. Cun- 
ningham ■ informs me that he reads the name as ‘ Prakasaditya.* No 
name resembling any of these forms is a known title of any of the Gupta 
kings, but the coins might, nevertheless, belong to one of them, for there 
is no reason to suppose tha^^we have yet discovered all the titles used by 
those princes. ‘ S'ri Mahendra * was for a long time regarded as a 
sepamto individual, but there is now no doubt that he is the same as 
Kumara Gupta ; and it is almost equally certain that the name Bakra 
Gupta, which appears on certain silver coins, is intended for Chandra 
Gupta Vikramiiditya, or Viki’ama. The direction in which the horseman 
is proceeding gives no clue, for left and right horsemen occur both in 
Kumara’s and Chandra Gupta’s coins. The word ‘ vijaya ’ which seems 
to form part of the obverse legend of the coins in question is found on 
the Midnapiir specimen of Kumara’s Horseman to Left type, but does 
not occur on any coin of Chandra Gupta JI. The average weight, 145*0, 
affords the strongest argument for a comparatively late date, inasmuch as 
it agrees closely with the weight of the coins of Nara Gupta Baladitya^ 
and the other imitators of the imperial Gupta coinage. On the whole^ 
I am disposed to think that these Lion and Horseman coins were struck 
during the fourth century A. D. by sonje prince who ruled in the eastern 
dominions of the Guptas not long after the death of Skanda Gupta, but 
the question of their proper attribution must remain open pending 
further discoveries and investigation. It is not improbable tliat Praka^a- 
ditya was one of the dynasty mentioned in the Aphsar inscription, the 
princes of which seem to have been descendants of the imperial Oupta. 
family. 
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CONTENTS 


OF THE 


PLATES OF COINS. 


Plate II. 


1 

Beign. 

Type a7ul Variety. 

Beference. 

1 

Ghatotkacha. 

Solar Standard 

B. M > Prinsep. 

2 

Chandra Gupta I. 

King and Queen 

„ purcliased. 

3 

Samudra Gupta. 

Javelin, var. 1 

„ Prinsep. 

4 

9> 9’ 

,, ,, 3 

„ (^obv. only.) 

5 

it it 

4 

>» >> ^ 

,, ^(litto.) 

6 

it it 

Arcl^pr , „ a 

„ Eden. 

7 

it it 

Lyrist 

„ ditto 

8 

tt it 

a 

I. 0. 

9 

it a 

Aswamedlia 

B. M., Eden. 

10 

tt it 

Tiger, 


11 

it it 

Boy and Battlc>axc var.a 

„ Bush. 

12 

11 it 

a a it it it 

„ (obv. only.) 

13 

Chandra Gupta II. 

Couch • 

it 

14 

it >1 it 

Archer, class I, P \ 

I.O. N 0 . 8 ; {ohv. only.) 



Plate III. 


1 1 

Chandra Gupta II 

1 Archer, class II a 

|B. M., Eden. 

2 

1 It it it 

it tt tt ^ 

1. 0., No. 9. 


10 

11 

12 

18 


Kumara Gupta Ma- 
hondra 


8 

liJiiujcr, var. a 
Lion-Trampler, var. a 
Combatant Lion 
Retreating Lion 
Swordsman and Um- 
brella 

Swordsman 
Archer, class I a 
„ , class 11 

Horseman to Right, y 
„ „ Left, 


No. 1 ( 067 ^. 07 % .) 
B. M. Priusep, No. 1. 
„ „ Swiney, No. 5. 
»» »> » No. 4. 

B. M. 

„ „ Eden. 

„ „ Prinsep. 

,, „ Eden. 

I. O. (ohv. only.) 

B. M., Bush. 

» » No. 1. 
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Plate IV. 



Reign. 

Type and Variety. 

Reference, 

T 

Kumara Grupta Ma- 
hendra 

Peacock, var. a 

B. M., Lind. 

2 

>> >» 


I. 0. 

3 


Combatant Lion 

>» >> 

4 

Skanda Gupta 

Archer 

„ „ No. 2. 

6 

1 

1 » 

King and Queen 

B. M. 

6 

1 

Indo- Scythian 

Shandhi bmnch 


7 

Chaiidia Gupta ? 

Archer 

„ „ MarsdenMLVl. 

8 

Kiimaia „ ? 

n 

„ „ P. Knight. 

9 

Skanda „ ? 

»» 

,, „ Prinsep. 

10 

Nara „ 

>» 

„ „ Yeames. 

11 

E^akasaditya 

Lion and Horseman 

,9 „ R. s. 

12 



I. 0. No. 1. 


ADDENDUM. 

Mr. H. Rivet t-Camac’s unique coin of Kumam Gupta Mahendra was 
accidentally omitted from the Catalogue. The coin was bought at 
Mathuia. 

Ohv. King standing to fi*ont, betw^een two standing females : 
bird- standard over king’s '^riglit shoulder. To left of king 
grRTT ‘ Kumam,’ written vertically ; on right of king General 
Cunningham reads ‘ Gupta/ but the word seemed to me 
doubtful. ^Marginal legend illegible. 

Pev. Goddess on lotus-llo>ver seat, as usual. Legend ’St J, 

‘ S'ri Pratapah.’ The legend seems to me to be perfectly un- 
mistakeable; it is legible even in the poor woodcut of tho 
coin in Proc. A. S. B. Nov. 1883, p. 144. MoTiograyi. 

I regard the two female figures as probably intended for the king’s 
consorts, and I have therefore called the type the Two Queens. Dr. 
Hoemle’s suggestion that tho central obverse figure is meant for Buddha 
seems to be quite inadmissible. 

The weight of the coin is not stated. The title ‘ Pratdpa is new/ 
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A Paper on the Medals known as BamtinMs, — By J. GiBBS, F. B. G. 

M. R. A. S., V. P. B. A. S. 

(With Plate No. VI.) 

In the note I read before the Society in April last on Bamtinkis^ 
I intimated my intention of writing at greater length as soon as I could 
collect more materials. Since then I have been home and visited the 
Bntish Museum and made inquiries there, and also from collectors of 
Indian coins, including Sir Walter Elliot, but regret that I have not 
been able to add much to the information I already possessed. I unfor- 
tunately missed General Pearce who had been for some time in Southern 
India, and who bad made a collection of those medals — ^but from what 
I have since heard from Dr. Bidie, 1 do not think his collection will be 
found to differ much from my own. Dr. Da Cunha in Bombay has 
obtained some six or eight, but they all, save one, resemble some of my 
own spociinons, the exception is a small and very much worn specimen 
which from the hurried glance 1 was obliged to be contented with, seemed 
different from any 1 liad mot with ; it was about an inch or an inch and 
an eighth in diameter, cup-shaped, but so rubbed that it \vas almost 
impossible to nvake out vvliat was on it. 1 have since tlien had four sent 
me for inspection only, by my friend R;io Bahadur Trimulrao Venktesh 
from Dharvvar ; one of these is a half and the other three are quarter 
Ramtinkis ; tlu3y all are of a simibir description to the electrotype from 
Mysore, No. 5 in jdato Vi ; the throe <|uarter pieces weic all alike, but two 
not in snch good coiidilion as the third. The following list will show 
those 1 have, togetlicr wit h some otfier varieties I have mot with — their 
weights, diameters, and, in tlie ease of those engi-aved — the plate and 
number. 


DcRorip- 

tiuii. 

Qnnlity of 
(jold. 

Reverse. 

Owner. 

5 s 

o ^ 

^ a 
.2 •" 

Weight 
in grains 

Plato. 





O.S 


DoiibJe. 

Good. 

1 Plain. 

1 J. P. Watson 

2i 

' 1,485 


Whole. 

Polo, silver 

Plaiu, 

1 J. Gibbs 

3 1 

i G06 



.illoy. 

Very good. 

Tlanuinan in 

! 

f} 

115 

600 

PI. VI. 



a rectangular 

spiico. 

1 Bombay Br.ancl 



No. 2. 

Half. 

Palo, silver 

Plain. 

1* 

364 



alloy. 


R. Asiatic So- 
ciety 





Good. 

Uanuman near- 

1 Name unknown 

a 

349 




ly effaced. 






Pale, silver 
alloy. 

Plain. 

J. Gibbs 


180 



u i> 
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No. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Quality of 
Gold. 

Beverse. 

Owner. 

Diameter 
in inches. 

Weight 
in grains. 

Plato. 

7 

Quarter. 

Pale, silver 

Plain. 

J. Gibbs 

H 

160 




alloy. 






8 


Palo. 

Hanuman. 


1 

166 

PI. No. 4. 

9 

„ 

Very good. 

TTanuindn. 

>> 


160 

„ No. 3. 

10 


[ Good. 

Hanuman. 


n 

196 

„ No. 1. 

n 


>» 

ITanniiian. 

99 

It 

193 

„ No. 6. 

12 



i Seated Hnnu- 

N ame unknown 

1 

159 





man in double 








A io O 








□ with or- 








naments. 





13 


Electrotype. 

' Hanuman. 

Mysore Mu- 

It 

... 

„ No. 6. 





seum. 





In Southern India these medals arc thus distinguished — 

(1.) The whole, or ‘ Ramtinki Varaha’, supposed to be 4 tolas . 
in weight or 720 gmins. 

(2.) The half or Ramtinki Pratapa, supposed to be 2 tolas 
in weight or 360 grains. 

(3.) The quarter or Ramtinki Dharana, supposed to be 1 tola 
in weight or 180 grains. 

In the following descriptions ohv, stand for the concave ; rev, for 


the convex or back. 

No, 1. Obv, Double, Two divisions. Upper, Rama seated with 
Sita on his left, ’’umbrella-bearer on his right. Two 
figures to Sita*s left ; sun and moon over Rama’s 
head ; remains of a figure to umbrella-bearer’s right 
and traces of arabesque border. 

Below, Hanuman in the middle, facing right, traces 
of a figure to his left ; to his right threo 
monkeys, very indistinct. Very coarse work 
and much rubbed. j 

Rev. Nothing visible. Much v^orn, 

Nor 2. Obv, Whole. Four rows of figures. In uppermost Rdma 
with Sita to his left. Other figures on both sides- 
but very indistinct. The three other rows contain 
monkeys ; in the centre of the second row Hann-^ 
man kneels below Sita. 

Rev^ Plain^ 

specimen has been much rubbed and battered about ha/oinqJbeen used , 
for many years in temple worship (jsee below), 

ObVr Whole. Two rows of figures. Tipper^, RAy nA inL 
centre^ on his left a standing figure which 

■ I? . / 
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the dress may be Sit4^ two more figures, males, to 
her left; on right of E4ma umbrella-bearer and 
two other figures. Sun, moon and stars above the 
figures, an arabesque border and a dotted one 
above it. Lower. Hanumdn kneeling on right 
centre, facing left, a monkey on left centre and 
figures of men flanking both. 

J2cy. Hanuman standing in centre of a circle which is 
surrounded with double squares interlaced, which 
are again enclosed as a circle. Scroll ornaments 
fill in the interstices. (PI. VI, No. 2.) 

T/ic work %s rather poor, hut the medal is in good preservation. 

No. 4. Obv. Half. Three rows in the style of No. 3, but very 
indistinct. 
liev. Plain. 

This has been m uch rubbed. The late Mr. W. E. Frere, O. M. G. procured 
it about 35 years ago in the Southern Mahratta country. 

No. 5. Obv. HAiiP. Two divisions, Upper. Eama in centre 
with Sita on his left knee. Tavo figures to her left, 
the first with a cliauri, three figures on the right 
of Rdnia, the nearest holding umbrella. These 
figures appear as set in a frame with arabesque 
border at the top. Lower, parts of four figures on 
right of centre. Two, a monkey and a bear on left. 
Rev. The faintest remains of Hanuman, much rubbed. 

This was sent me for inspeciio^i only from Bharwar. 

No. 6 . Obv. Quautek. Same design as last, but only one row of 
figures. 

Rev. Plain. 

Very much rubbed; similar in work to Nos. 5, 7, 13. 

No. 7. Obv. Quautek. As the last, but position of figures slightly 
Rev. different, more like No. 13. 

No. 8. Obv. Quautek. Rama and Sita seated on a throne. She 
on his left. Three figures to her left and four to 
his right, the first on the loft has the umbrella 
and the first on the right the chowri. Arabesque 
ornament on edge. Moon and sun over Rdma. 
Below them in exergue Hanum&n, under Rama, 
and apparently 3 Balbodh letters, but not legible. 

Ucv. Hanumdn standing, surrounded by, apparently, an 
inscription, but the letters cannot be read. 

This is very nearly flat — (Pi. VI, No. 4), 
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No. 9. Olv, 
Bev. 

No. 10. Ohv. 


Reo, 

No. 11. Olv. 

Rev. 

N»;. 12. Olv. 

Rev. 

No. 13. OJw. 
Bev. 
This is t 


-I Pnj’ier on thr MeJah hnown as Rarniinhis. 


[No. 2, 


QpATn'KK. ResemWea ohv. of No. 3. 

Haniim&n in middle standing in a circle, an inscrip- 
tion round, but not readable. 

Quarter. Upper portion. Rdma seated on a throne, 
with Sita on his right, he has his right arm raised. 
Three monkeys on his loft. Four men on right, 
the nearest holding the umbrella. Arabesque 
border. In e.fer(jue 2 lines of apparently Balbodh 
letters but iinpci-fectly formed. It lias boon sug- 
gested that they may be intended for 

3^ TT H IT U ^ 

S^ri Ra ma pra. sa iina 


19 1 

S^ri Rama |)rasaima ... ... 191 

“ JMay Rama bless ” or “ be propitious ” ... 191 

Haiiiiman standing in a stpiarti within a circle, holding 
a elab with its knob downwards, an inscription in 
imitation Nagari letters but from which nothing 
can be made out. (PI. VI, No. 1.) 

Qitartf.k. Similar in style to last, but figures ro- 
vers(;d, Sita and four men on Rama's left who has 
his left iiaiid raised. Umbrella as leninl, on right 
threi^ mf)iikeys. «.llannman very small at Rama's feet. 
In bastard Nagari letters not rtjadable. 

llaniimjiii .ns in the best, letters cm the sides of the 
parallelogram and outsiflc the circle, but not read- 
able. (PI. VI, No. 6.) 

QcAU'uai. Rama with Sita on his left knee, three 
figure.s on each side, on SitiVs left,* nmhrolla-bearcr, 
a man, a monkey ; on Rama's right the cliowri- 
bearcr, a man, ji bear, in r.forfjao 4 letters illegible. 
Florid ornamentation over Rama. 

Haiiumdn seated in middle in a double triangle in a 
circle and that again in squares, ornanionts of 
dots and marks in the corners all enclosed in an- 
other circle. 

Quarter, llama and Sita. Three men to his right, 
two to her left. Grotesque monkeys below. 

Hannman with an illegible inscription round him.^ 
Very imperfect. (PI. VI, No. 5.) 

^ eheifotype frotn one in the Mysore Museum, 
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Tho story oh them all, illustrated to a greater or less degree, is that 
of Kama and SitS, on their reconciL^tion and her having proved her purity 
after being seized and taken ofF to Lanka by Bavana, and is taken from 
the Bam^yana. The rows of figures are composed of men and monkeys, 
the latter forming part of tho army of Hanuman by whose means Sitd 
was rescued. In all the large ones, Hanuman is represented standing 
or kneeling in the centre of the row below Bdma and Sita, and 
holding up a flower to them : in the smaller, he alone sits just below 
Kama and his consort. Sita in some is represented on Kama’s lap, in 
others seated l)y liiiJi on the fjadi ; the attendants liave chowries and 
the umbrella. Tho monkey in the same row with Rama and SitA is 
Siigriva the king of that tribe to whom Hanuman was advisor. In some 
tlui figure of a bear a])])ears ; this is intended to represent Jambavat, 
the king of tlie bears, wJio with his jinny also aided Hama in his attack 
on Ijanka. 

As none r)f tli(*se menials have* any dates or any legible inscriptions, 
the defonniiial ieni of I heir age becomes a rnatfer of great difficulty. 
Krom all 1 liave be*em a])le to learn these? pieces were never used as coins. 
At fii'st, finding that there Avore 3 se»rts, wliede, lialf, and quarter Bara- 
tinkis, and that the weight of each sort was in coiToct propoi-tion to the 
others, I was incliiieel te) think tlioy might liavo been coins, but I have 
now come to fJuj coiutlnsioii that they aix? medals struck apparently for 
purely re'ligioiis pni'poses. They are highly venej'at 4 *d in Southern 
India and most families of i*es[)eetabilit v tli(*ro have one or more ; they are 
also kept in temples and used in the daily worship. They have been known 
for very many years, and in tin* absence of any actual evidence of their 
date 1 have been led to seek for any traditions vvhicdi may exist, and tho 
following has come to me from a trustworthy source. 

In about the thh century A. D., there fiourishod a famous Eefor- 
mcr of tin* Saiva sect named Sankarachaiya, wlio travel h;d about tho 
country chieily iji Southern India and founded * /a ’ or hermitages 
in various ])laces ; amongst others at Sriiigeri near the source of tho 
Toombudra river, Koodulji in the Holchonor Tuluka of the Soomoga 
division, in the Mysoi*c ten-itory, Sunkeshwar in the Chikkodee Taluka 
of tlio Belga-um (lollectomte, ITunipi in the Hospet Taluka of tho Bel- 
lary District, aiul some in Gnjaiut, one of Avhicli wns I believe in Surat. 
In tho course of time the suboidinate Swamis became independent, and 
some of them very rich. The last Swami but one of Koodaiji was ono 
of these, and had a gold throne on which he sat to receive his disciples 
and followers. It was customary among these followers to make large 
gifts to the shrine, in which w'cre idols, images of Hama, Krishyn, 
S^iva, &c., wdiich, as well as the n pparatus for performing the worship, wero 
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made of gold or silver — and part of the worship ooBsisted in bathing 
the idols daily in milk, curds, ghi, sngw, honey, fniits, and then in water, 
after which they were bathed in gold, which is done by pouring over them 
handfuls of gold coins such as Bamtinlds, Huns and other Hindu coins ; 
these coins are kept specially for this use and are deemed to be sacred, 
and although as a favour they may be shown to Europeans, none can 
touch them but the priests. 

I do not know how it came about, but the later Swamis at Koodalji 
lost much of their property, and during the famine of 1876-77 disposed 
of the remainder of these treasures, and amongst other things mort- 
gaged three Ramtinkis — which according to tradition had been handed 
down from Swami to Swami from the foundation of the ‘ math * in the 
9th or 10th century A. D. — ^to a banker, with the stipulation that if not 
redeemed within six months they should become his property r the time 
elapsed, and a year or so after my old friend Rao Bahadur Trimulrao, 
who was connected by marriage with the banker, heard of them and pur- 
chased them for me. They are those numbered 2, 6, 7 in the above list. 
They have been much knocked about from temple use, the large one espe- 
cially ; they are highly alloyed with silver, and are in consequence very 
pale in colour. The largest is a whole Ramtinki and has rather the look 
of having been cast, not struck. Nos. 6 and 7 are quarters and one of 
them is almost exactly similar to the electrotype from the Mysore 
Museum, specimen No. 13. 

If we can trust the tradition above alluded to, these medals may bo 
800 or 900 years old, and the similarity between No. 6 and No. 13 would 
point to an early date also for the original of the latter. 

With regard to the other varieties, I can form no opinion as to their 
real age, but I am inclined to consider all but No. 8 modem, that is not 
over 100 to 150 years ; one exactly resembling No. 6 was shown me by a 
Brdhman in Poona, who said he know it had been worshipped in his 
family for over 70 years, and might have been for a far longer time. 

The large double one No. 1 is of very coarse work, but of pretty fair 
gold, it is much rubbed and belongs to Mr. J. P. Watson in Bombay. 

I classify the medals I have met with in 3 descriptions ; 

o. Those of very pale gold heavily alloyed with silver. 

p. Those of pure gold or nearly so with very fine work. 

y. Those of pretty good gold and coarser work. 

Under a come Nos. 2, 4, 6, 7 

,, fi ,, Nos. 3, 9, 

„ y „ Nos. 15, 10, 11, 12 

No. 8 varies from all, being of pale gold but fine work. 
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From the many inquiries I have made from natives regarding these 
medals, 1 have invariably found that they consider the paler gold the 
more ancient. 

When I was in Poona some 6 or 7 years ago, the chief Sankari- 
ch&rya passed through on one of his religious tours, and hearing that he 
had with him a remarkable Ramtinki I paid him a visit ; he was a par- 
ticularly pleasant spoken gentlemanly person, and had his gold shrine 
set with rubies and emeralds valued at 2 lacs of Rupees erected for my 
inspection, and also many of the jewels of his ‘ tosliahhana ’ ,set out \ 
on my asking for the Ramtinki, a priest produced a box wrapped in 
several covers, and after opening cover after cover a bundle was taken out 
in which on being opened, appeared the Ramtinki; the priest took 
it in his hand and held it for me to look at, and it was very like No. 2 
in the above list, but I think rather larger, and had 5 rows of figures ; 
it was of pale gold and remarkably deeply cup-shaped, it had evidently 
been much used and was therefore rubbed and knocked about. I 
could not get its weight or its diameter ; so I had to trust to my eye tO 
assess them. 

Ur. Bidie of Madras has sent me drawings of several in the Madras 
Museum. 

TJic following is a description of them : 

No. 1. Obv, WuOLE. Flat. Upper. Rama and Sita seated with 
six figures in two rows on each side. Lower, 
Ilanuman in middle standing, indistinct figures on 
ciioh side of him. 

Bev, 2 Interlaced scpiares with ornaments in the interstices 
with a lozenge-shaped centre, round which appear 
unformed letters. The subject in the lozenge is 
not traceable. Wt. 677 3 grs. Diam. 1]^ in. 
Madras Museum. 

No. 2. Obv, Quarter. Flat. Two figures on a platform in the 
middle, umbrella over them, a figure on left with 
a Lion rampant below it, ornaments and apparently 
letters. 

Bev. Upper. Eight figures in a row, each holding a lancC 
with a wreath or a torch on it. 

Lower. Marks which are said to resemble part of the 
Muhammadan creed and the word “Sindhya.’* 
Wt. 189*2 grs. Diam. 1-j^ in. Madras Museum. 
Very ruik work. 

No/ Obv, Quarter. Flat. Much the same as obv, of No. 2, no 
Uon but a monkey on leftr 
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lkt\ Four figures on a platform with their left hands raised, 
an umbrella in centre, arabesque border. Wt. 160*4 
grs. Diam. 1 inch. Madras Museum. J. Gibbs. 
JS^o. 4. Ohv, Whole. V ery similar to that of PI. VI, No. 2. 

Rev, Ilanuman standing in a circle which is enclosed in 
interlaced squares with ornaments in comers. 
Wt. 66*2*7 grs. Diam. 2^^ iii. Madras Museum. 

No. 5. Oho. DoifFUiE (?) Somewhat similar to No. 4, but work 
rather more in relief. 

Reo. 5 lines of what appear to be unreailable letters divided 
by bands of ornament. This belongs to a banker 
at Vellore, who gives its weight at 30 pagodas: a 
pagoda is said in the money tables to weigh 52^ grs.* 
it* this is correct the pieee must weigh 52 ^ X 30 = 
1,575 grs. or more tliati douhlt‘ a single liamtinki. 

Nos. 2 and .S of these are not in my opinion Rami ink is, they arej, I 
believe, specimens of the modem medals struck at some of tlui great places 
of pilgrimage in Southern India. One similar to No. 2 was described and 
depicted in the Proceedings of this Society for 1882, having been ex- 
hibited by General Pearce. 1 have oiu.* wliieli resembles No. 3, having 
only four figures on one side, l>ut having on the other two standing figures 
on a sort of dais with a man on the light and a monkey on tho left. 

I have seen several of ibis latter (lescTi])tioii : they are of very infe- 
rior workmanship, and of no pretensions to ag(‘. jMr. Seoit at Tanjoro 
showed me one he had, and 1 have .seen another in the possession of a 
native gentleman at Calcutta, who looked upon it as an object of groat 
veneration, and paid a very large sum for it. It lias the same device as 
No. 3, but was of even rougher work and (‘xaetly similar to Mr. Scott’s. 

I mu.st not conclude this paper without nlhiding to Marsden’s notice 
of these medals. He appears only to have seen quarter Raratinkis and 
those in the illustration in PI. XLVlll are of the ordinary descriptions* 
These, as all his other coins, are now in the Jiritisli Museum, where, until 
the Chief of Vinchore, at my suggestion, sent home a whole /Ramtinki, 
they had none but quarters in the collection, the one scut homo w-as a 
duplicate of No. 2 in Plate VI. 

1 consider these medals to have been struck as votive offerings, their 
weight varying perhaps in accorchince with tho wealth or status of tho 
donor or donee. I regret I have not been able to get more accurate 
information regarding them, but I trust that this article with its illustra* 
tions may lead to the Society or mysoif obtaining further information ou 
the subject. ^ 
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On the Oeography of India in the Eeinn of Ahhar, — By John Beamss, 
B. C. S. (With a Map.) 

Nd. I. Subah Avadh (Oudh). 

The object of this aeries of papers is to reconstruct as far as possibh 
the map of the Mughal empire at the time of the first great settlement oJ 
the financial and political administration effected in A. D. 1582 by Raj^ 
Todar Mai. 

The details of this important operation — the basis of all subsequent 
settlements— are jmeserved to us in the Ain-i-Akbari, the Persian text ot 
which has been fixed and published by the late Professor Blochmann 
He did not live long enough to translate the whole work, and as the 
valuable notes which ho had collected for tlie second volume, (in which 
the details of Todar Mai’s settlement arc given), have been lost; the 
greater portion of the work has to be done over again. The continuation 
of the translation has been entrusted by the Society to other hands, and 
I therefore refniin fi’om encroaching on that ground. But I presume 
there is no objoctioTi to my extiTicting from the Persian text such details 
as are necessary for my ])ui'jjosc and supplying such comments as may be 
required for their elucidation. There is room for many workers in the 
vast and as yet imperfectly explored mine of the Ain. On tlie present 
occasion I shall confine myself to geography, reserving for a larger work 
on which I am engaged reference^ to the Muhammadan historians and 
other authorities. 

The dominions which Akbar either ruled, or claimed to rule, were 
divided, as we learn from the Ain, into tAvelvo provinces, to which His 
Majesty gave the name of Subahs. These were 

llMiabad. Ajmir. Bangalah. Labor. 

Agrah. Ahmaddbad. Dihli. Multan. 

Avadh. Bihar. Kabul. Malwah. 

to which were subsequenlly added three more', viz , : — 

Birar. Khandesh. Alimadnagar. 

making a total of fifteen. 

Abul Pazl gives a chapter to each Subah, and f akes them in geogra- 
phical order, beginning with Bangalah (BcJigal) in the extreme east, and 
going westwards. I have departed from this order for the following 
reasons. 

The Subah of Bangalah is by far the largest of all, and as it was not 
Ibt the time of Todar Mai’s settlement actually under the sway of tlie 
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Dehli emperor, the details given in the Ain are less full than those of 
other Subahs. Moreover, owing to various causes which I need not ex- 
plain in this place, the changes that have occurred since the sixteenth 
centuiy are more numerous and po^lexing than in any part of India* 
For Bengal we have some of Blochmann’s work, a general sketch of the 
extent and position of the nineteen sarkars, and detailed identification of 
two or three of them.* I am now engaged in working out the rest, but 
I am not yet quite ready with Bengal, and though I have received much 
assistance from the Collectors of the various districts — which I take this 
opportunity of gi*atcfully acknowledging — I fear some time must elapse 
before the whole sarkar will be fully i*cconstnicted. 

Bihar was not undertaken by Blochmann, but I have nearly finished 
my identification, and hope to publish it shortly. 

llahabad, Agmh, Dilili and all those parts of Subahs which wore 
included in the North West Provinces in 18 hi have been worked out by 
Sir H. Elliot and may be found at Vol. II, p. 82 of his Races of tho 
N. W. P. (my edition) and those jjarts left untouched by him I am now 
working out. 

Under these circumstances I have thought it better to begin with 
Oudh, as I have been able to complete my work on that Subah. Oudh 
was not British territory when Elliot wrote, and he has therefore omitted 
it from his lists, mth the exception of Gorakhpur, which has all along 
formed part of the N. W. P. 

The mateiials which I have used are chiefiy tho reports of the recent 
settlements of the various districts, supplemented by much valuable in- 
formation scattered here and there in the Owlh Gazetteer, The settle- 
ment reports being official publications are not generally accessible to tho 
learned public cither in India or Europe, they contain much curious and 
useful information, and in respect of the old names of estates and par- 
ganahs give data not usually procurable, being derived from local tradi- 
tion, the histories of the great families, and tho records preserved by the 
Kaiiungoes or fiscal recorders, an office founded by the Mughal Emperors 
and which has survived to our own times. I liavo thou^ght it might bo 
serviceable to students to publish in tho Society’s Journal material at 
present virtually buried in the Settlement Reports, and to bring together 
into one general view the scattered notices to bo found in the Gazetteer* 
The accompanying map is an attempt at making our knowledge of the 
subject precise and definite, 

• See his articles on the Geography and History of Bengal in JT. A. S. B, 
Tol. XLTI, p. 209 ; Vol. XLTII, p. 280 ; Vol. XLIV, p. 276 and in Appendix td Him- 
tor’s iStatistuiol Account of the Zl Pfu*ganas District, 
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I. Sarkar Av%dh.* 

21 mahals. Area 2,796,206 bighas 19 biswas. Revenue 40,966,347 
dams na^di, 1,680,247 dams saTurghal. 
Castes various. 1,340 cavaby, 23 elephants, 
31,700 infantry. 

1. Avadh ba havoli. 6 mahals. 38,2496. 176. 2,008,366£Z. 1,58, 741^. 

Brahmans and Kunbis. 60 horse, 500 foot. 

2. Ambodha. Has a fort of burnt brick 2,82,097 bighas, 1,298, 724d. 

7,318s. Bais. 30 horse, 700 foot. 

3. Tbrahimabad. 19,3386. 86. 445,417(^. 103,806s. Ansaris. 

4. luhona. Has a fort of burnt brick. 74,0906.. 126,847(i. Chau- 

hans recently converted to Islam (nau mus- 
lim). 100 horse, 2000 foot. 

5. Paclichhimrath. 289,0856. 4,247, 104d. 38,885s. Rajputs of the * 

Bachhil and Galilot clans 20 horse, 500 foot. 

6. Bilahri. Has a fort of burnt brick. 15,8596. 8L5,831d. Bach- 

gotis. 50 horse, 2000 foot. 

7. Basodlii. 31,1886. 505, 473tZ. 1,500s. Bachgotis. 20 horse, 500 

foot. 

8. Thaiia Bhadaiiw. 8,7036. 26. 427,509t?. 36, 172s. Bachgotis. 

1000 foot. 

9. Baktaha. 44, t0l6. 385,008^f. 3,960s. Bachgotis. 500 foot. 

10. Daryabad. Has a fort of burnt brick. 487,0146. 5,369,521d. 

* 226,871s. Raj 2 >ats of the Oliauhan and 

Ihiik^ar clans. 100 horse. 2000 foot. 

11. Rudauli. Fort of burnt brick. 351,5336. 3,248,680tf. 249,083s. 

Chauhau and Bais Rajjiuts. 50 horse, 2000 
foot. 

12. Sailak. Fort of bunit brick. 571,0716. 4,723,209cZ. 200,945s. 

Raikwar R4ij2)uts. 100 horse, 2000 foot. 

13. Sultaiipur. Fort of burnt brick. 75,8936. 3,832, 530d. 98,967s. 

Bachgotis. 300 horse, 8 elephants, 7000 
foot. 

14. Satanjjur. Fort of burnt brick. 80,1546. l,600,741fif. 109,788s. 

Bais converted to Islam Bachgotis, Joshia 
(?). 300 horso, 4000 foot. 

16. Sabihah. 104,7806. l,609,293ti. 87,200s. Rajputs. 30 horse, 
1000 foot. 

16. Sarwdpali. 58,1706. 1,2 10, 335d. 48,107s. Bachgotis. 1000 foot. 

* Translated from the rcrsuin text of tho Aui-i<Akbari, Bloclimatin.’8 £d. Vol. 
11, p. 436. 
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17. Satrikh. 37,041fc. 11,26,295J. 92,695^. Ans^ris. 20 horse, 1000 

foot. 

18. Giiarichh. 79,1586. 3,773,417<?. 3,782^. Baikwars. 50 horse, 

1,070, foot. 

19. Kishni. Fort of burnt brick, 25,6746. l,339,286t?. 123,8471?. 

Rajputs, 3 elephants. 1,500 foot, 

20. Mangalsi, 116,4016. 1, 360, 75.3 J. 86, 504^»*. Sombansis. 20 horse, 

1000 foot. 

21. Naipur. 5,9976. 308,788(7. 2,945^. Castes various. 500 foot. 

[Note. In the above list the name of the muhal (i, g. parganah) 

comes first, then the cultivated area in bighas and bis was. Next tho 
revenue in dams (40 = 1 akbarshahi rupee) then tho “ sayurghAl” or 
rent-free lands;* then the prevailing caste or clan of the inhabitants, and 
tho contingent of troops both liorse and foot. The abbreviations are 
explained by this nott\] 

Of these 21 malials those nundiered 1, 4, 5, 7, 10, 15, 17, 18, 20, 
are still in existence under the same names and probably with nearly tho 
same boundaries as in Akbur’s time. 

^The following require some explanatioTi. 

2. Ambodha, now written Ainorha, is on tlie left bank of tho 
Ghogra and is now in the district of Basti in the N. W, Provinces. In 
tho Gonda 8. R.f p. 11 it is said to have included Barahaiiipair, but this 
is a mistake as “ Bambhanpanih” occurs in the Ain as one of the mahals 
of Sarkar Gorakhpur. Aiubodba, however, apj)oars to have included the 
southern part of the present ]»argaiijv):i of Nawabgjinj on the left bank of 
the Ghogra facing fhe city of Ajodhya. 

3. Ibraliimabad is now only a village in parganali Satrikh. O. G. ii. 
85. 

6. Bilahri is now the northern portion of parganah Sultanptir and 
is called Baraunsa, see below No. 13. 

8. Appears to be now known as Tappah Asl. O. G. iii. 457 where 
there is a partial reconstruction of this and some ot^er sarkars taken 
from the Sultanpur S. R. by Mr. A. F. Millett, C. 8. I have followed 
this officer’s guidance almost eiitircdy, as far as it goes, 

9. Haktaha is not traceable. Mr. Millett says it is now Baksaha in 
Bara Banki district, but this latter is not mentioned either in the Bara 
Bauki S. R. (which is meagre on this subject) or in tho O. G. 

11. Rudauli is still in existence but is smaller than in Akbor’s timoi 
when it included the present Khandansd parganah to the south-east, 

* See Bloehmftnn’B TranBlation of tho Afn, p. 268. ' * 

f S, K. standa for Settlement Report, O. G. for Oudh GazeUeet* 
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12. Sailak presents some difficulty. In O. G. i. 92, it is said to have 
comprised the present parganahs of Bado Sar4i, Bamnagar and Muham- 
madpur, as well as a tract described as Lalpur-R&npdr-MathurA, which 
probably is on the tongue of land at the junction of the Ghogra and Chauka 
rivers now in South Kundri parganah. But if this is correct it is difficult 
to understand where to put the Bhitauli parganah of Sark&r Lakhnau. 
Either Sailak must have consisted of two parts, one (Bado Sarai) lying 
to the south of Bhitauli, and another consisting of the remaining par- 
ganahs to the north of it, or else Bhitauli must have been cut in two by 
Sailak. Tn the map I have adopted the latter supposition which seems 
more in accordance with the history. The two parganahs of Bhitauli 
and Sailak are, however, very much mixed up throughout the Muham- 
madan period, indeed they are occasionally spoken of as identical, and I 
shall be glad if any local officer will throw some light on the subject. 
Unfortunately the author of the Bara Banki S. R. omits all historical 
and geographical details, and the Gazetteer does not supply the omission. 
The portion of this Suhah which is included in Bara Banki is conse- 
quently the most difficult of all to restore. 

18. Sultanpdr was that part of ihe present parganah of that name 
which lies on the right bank of the Gumti, that part which is on the left 
bank was formerly known as Bilahri (see No. 6) a name which includes 
also Bamunsa. The southern portion is known as Sultanpur MiranpAr 
or Kathot, a name not found in the Ain. 

14. Satanpur and Kishni (No. 19) now compose parganali JagdispAr 
in Sultanpur district. ^ 

16. Sarwdpiili is now Amsin in Faizabad district. 

19. See No. 14. 

21. T cannot find this place. Mr. Millott in his valuable reconstruc- 
tion of this Sarkarhas omitted Nos. 20 and 21. In O. O. i. 462 it is said 
to be the same as Iltifatgaiij, but the position of this place is not indicated. 

Three modern parganahs in this part of the country (Bara Banki 
again 1) arc obscure. 

i. Mawai Mahohlra. This seems from O. G. ii. 494 to have been 
created out of parts of Rudauli and Basorhi, and T have accordingly in 
the map divided it between them. 

ii. Surajpur. Lies between Daryabad of Sarkar Audh and Sid- 
dhaur of Sarkar Lakhnau. In the O. G. in two places (iii. 332, and iii 
447) it is said to have been in existence under that name in the time of 
Akbar, but it does not occur in the Ain. It appears to have been in- 
cluded under DaryAbad and I have while waiting for further information 
shewn it so in the map. 

iii, Part&bganj. This is admittedly a modem parganah, and I have 
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included it under Satrikh, the area of which seema to be couBiderably 
smaller now than it was under Akbar. 

The Sarkar of Avadh or Audh, as thus reconstructed, was a tolerably 
compact tract of about 90 miles in length Ijring principally on the right 
bank of the Chauka and Ghogra, but including also a strip of varying 
width on the left or northern bank of the latter. The breadth varies 
very much, and owing to the want of details for B4ra Banki cannot bo 
exactly stated. At its noi’th- western end it is much mixed up with parts 
of Sarkars Laklinau and Bahraich, and two detached portions of the former 
Sarkar, one consisting of parganah Siddhaur, the other of porganahs 
Isauli and Garli Araethi, are included in it on its south-westerh side. 
On the south it marches with Sarkars Manikpur and Jaunpdr of the 
Subah of'Ilahabad. 

In the endeavour to depict accurately the exterior and interior 
boundaries I have felt this difficulty that though parganahs bearing the 
same names as these in the Ain are still extant, it is far from cei*tain that 
the boundaries were the same as now. Tlic areas given in the Ain only 
refer to cultivated land, and the exact size of Akbar’s bigha is somewliat 
uncertain. The map can therefore only claim to bo an approximation, 
though probably a very close approximation, to the actual facts of A. D. 
1582. 


II. Sarka^ Gorakhpu'r. 

Twenty-four mahals. 244,2836. 136. ll,926,790d. 51,235^. Castes 
various. 1,010 horse, 22,000 foot. 

1. AtmuLa. Fort of burnt bnck. 32,0526. l,397,367ri. 6, 935«. Af- 

ghan Mianas. 50 horse, 1,500 foot. 

2. Anhaula. 4,1146. 176. 201, 12U<7. 2,1705. Bisens, horse. 400 foot. 

3. Binaikpur. Fort of burnt brick. 13,8576. 76. G,00,000cZ. Su- 

rajbansi Rajputs. 400 horse, 3000 foot. 

4. Bambhanparah. 6,0886. 414,194rZ. Rajputs. 2000 foot. 

5. Bhanwapirah. 3,1056. 156. 155,900^7. Bisens. 200 foot. 

6. Tilpur. Fort of burnt brick. 9,0056. 176. 4,00,000d. Sdraj- 

bansi Rajputs. 100 horse, 2000 foot. 

7. Chiluparah. Fort of burnt brick. 0,0306. 146. 289,302r7. Raj- 

puts. 2000 foot. 

8. Daryaparah. Fort of burnt brick. 31,3576. 196. 1,617,078(7. 

5,0075. Bisens. 60 horse, 400 foot. 

9. Dowapaiuh and Kotlah. 2 malials. 16,1946. 176. 717,8407. 
Bisens. 20 horse, 2000 foot. 

Rihli. 33, 1836. 196. l,r»18,074d. 20,8735. Bisen Rajpute. 1000 
foot. 


10 . 
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11. Rasdlpfir and Ghausi. 2 mahals. 4,2006. 622, 030rf. Sombansis. 

500 foot. 

12. Bamgafh and Gauri. 2 mabals. 10,7266. 485,943rf. Somban- 

sis. Included in Binaikpdr. 

13. Grorakbpdr b& baveli. Has a fort of burnt brick, on the banks 

of the river Rdpti. 12,6566. 567,385tl. 

3919tf. Sumibansis. 40 horse, 200 foot. 

14. Katihla. Fort of burnt brick. 9006. 126. 40,000tZ. Bisens. 

30o horse, 200. foot. 

15. Kihldpdmh. Fort of burnt brick. 16,0126. 425,845(i. Bansis 

(?) 20 horse, 300 foot. 

16. Mahauli. Fort of burnt brick. 2,5236. 017,266t7. Bisens. 2000 

foot. 

17. Mandwah. 1,9096. 196. 452,32 Ir?. Sombansis. 20 horse, 500 

foot. 

18. Mandlah. 1,2526. 66. 51,100r7. 

19. Magliar and Ratanpur. 2 mahals. Fort of burnt brick. 26,0626. 

I,352,585t7. 16,7716*. Bisen and Bais. 2000 

foot. 

Tlie above list is taken from the Persian text, and differs in some 
particulars from Elliot’.s (Races of N. W. P. Vol. II, p. 119). It also 
give.s tlie area and revenue and other details omitted by Elliot. The fol- 
lowing remarks are necessary for its elucidation. 

1. Atraula. The correct name is Utmula or perhaps strictly Utta- 
raula. Akbai-’s parganah includes the modern parganabs of Utiuula, 
Sadnllahnagar and Burhapanili on the eastern frontier of the Gouda 
district (Gouda S. R. p. 11, 0. G. s. r. Utraula, iii. 574). 

8. Daryaparah is the spelling in the text and no variants are given 
by Blochmann. The parganah which is still extant is, however, now called 
Dhuriapdrah. In the map I have given the name as it is in the Persian 
text, which of course might also read Duryaparah as no vowels aiX5 given. 

9. Dowapdrah and Kotlah. So in the text, but Kotlah is an 

easy and probable mistjxke for Kohdiiah The real name appear^ 

to be Dowdpdrah Kuhanah which I have shown on the map after Elliot’s 
explanation. It covers all the oast of the Gomklipur district. 

10. Rihli comprises the northern parganahs of Mankapdr, Mahd- 
dowd and Nawdbganj. Probably, as suggested under Amorhd in Sarkar 
Audh, a portion of Nawabganj belonged to that parganah. See Gonda 

S. R. p. 11. 

12. Ramgayh and Gauri appear to have included all the forest tract 
north of the Rapti, the northern parganahs of Balrdmpdr and TulsipAr. 

IS. Eihldpdrah may bo, as Elliot suggests, a mistake for Rilildpaiuh, 
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an extant parganah. It is no argument against this that to read Bihla- 
pamli vv'ould disturb the alphabetical order in which the mahals are 
given ; for I have found a considerable number of such errors in other 
Subah lists in the Ain. 

18. Mandlah cannot be traced. 

The remaining mahals of this Sarkar are still extant. 

Sarkar Gorakhpur thus stretches from the Oandak to the Ghogra, 
and includes the modern Districts of Gorakhpur and Basti in the N. W. 
Provinces and the greater part of Gonda in Andh. The western bound- 
ary where it marches with Sarkar Baliraich is however extremely in- 
definite, and the same may be said of the nortliern boundary. Even in 
the present day a very large portion of this tract is covered by dense 
forests, and this must have been the case to a much greater extent in the 
sixteenth century. The very small areas given for pargaTiahs which 
stretch for scores and scores of miles prove this, and historical pi-oofs aro 
not wanting to confirm the impression. Consequently the boundaries 
of the difFereiit mahals in the north of this Sarkar cjtunot bo restored 
with any approach to accunxey, and I have therefore not attempted to lay 
them down on the map ; this omission is less to be regretted when it is 
considered that there were certainly no definite boundaries in Todar 
MaVs time. There were clearings in the forest hero and there, which 
were loosely grouped together under some local name taken from the 
residence of the Hindu chief or Afghan adventurer who was powerful in 
those parts. The dominions (if we may use the term) of these chiefs 
vaned constantly as malials or towns were taken and retaken by con- 
tending forces in the petty wars and raids that were constantly going on. 

III. Sarka'r BahraTch. 

11 Mahals. Area 18,2.3,235&. 8&. 2,41,20,525d. 460,482^. Castes 
various. 1170 horse, 14,000 foot. 

1. Bahraich ba haveli. Fort of burnt brick on the banks of the 

river Saiaii. 697,231b. 9,139, 14 Id. ^402, 111®. Rajputs. 
600 horse 4,500 foot. 

2. Bahrah. 926b. 37,135d. Kahnah. 500 foot. 

3. Husampur. Fort of burnt brick. 157,415b. 3,707,035d. 1,601^. 

Raikwars, Bhalcs and a se^pt of Bisens. 70 hoi'se^ 
900 foot. 

4. Dankclon. 84,43Gb. 440,562d. Jan wars. 2,000 foot. 

5. Hajhat. 4,0G4b. lib. lGG,780d. Janvvdrs. 1000 foot; 

G. Sanjhauli. 124,810b. 877,007d. Janwar Rajpdts. 

7. Sultanpur. 58,14Gb. 16G,001. Jauwdrs. 700 foot^ 
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8. Fakhrpur. Fort of burnt brick. 191,720ft. S,157,876df. 

56,035^. Baikw&rs, 160 horse, 2,000 foot. 

9. Firozabad. Fort of burnt brick. 10*8,6016. l,933,079d. 4,107«. 

Tunwar^Rajputs. 200 horse, 8,000 foot. 

10. Kila’ Nawagayh. 417,601ft. 2,140,767d. Various castes. 

50 horse, 1,000 foot. 

11. Kahronsa. Fort of burnt brick. 28,489ft. 176. l,315,051d. 

2,628^. Bais. 100 horse, 1,000 foot. 

All the mahals of this Sarkar are either still extant under their old 
names, or distinctly traceable. The Settlement Officer of this district 
Mr. H. S. Boys, C. S. has effected a very complete reconstruction of the 
Sarkar accompanied by a clear map. I have filled in the boundaries on 
my own map from those given by Mr. Boys. One or two points, however, 
call for notice. 

1. The figures for area and revenue given in the S. R. do not agree 
with those in Bloch raann’s text. Mr. Boys probably worked on Glad- 
win’s tiunslation which is not always correct. I have given the correct 
figures above. The mjihal of Bahraich included the modem parganah of 
that name, and Akona (except a smsill portion north-east of the Rapti) 
all but 133 villages of Naupar'a, all but the tmiis-Rapti portion of Char- 
da and Bhinga this side of the Rapti. 

2. Balntih included the rest of Bhingaaud 77 villages now in Nipdl, 

3. Uusampiir now known as Hisampur is still extant, but it was 
larger formerly, including a considerable tract to the south-east now in 
the Gonda district, while on the no»th it included some estates now in 
Fakhrpur. 

4. Dank^on now called Daiigdoi (for which in Blochmann’s 

text is possibly a copyist’s error) comprised the mst of Akona, the rest of 
Bhinga, and the northern part of Tulsipdr. Its boundaries were probably 
never very clearly defined. 

5. Rajhat is, all but a few villages, now in the Nipal tarai. 

6. Sanjhauli, written by Boys SijauH, contained some villages now 
in Nip&l. 

7. Sultanpur is an ouclave in Bahraich and also included a few 
villages now belonging to Nipdl, 

10. Kila’ Nawagarli. This comprised the modern paiganahs of 
Tambfir, north and south Kuiidri in Sitapfir and apparently parts of 
Dhaurahra and Firozabad in Klieri, but its boundaries are not very clear. 

It seems generally speaking to have occupied the whole Doab between 
the Eauriala and Chauk& rivers, except a small portion at the extreme 
f^uth which belonged to Sailak or Bhitauli. 

11. Blahronsd is a difficult mahal to restore. The local settlement 
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officers w-ho have had the advantage of consulting the Kdnungos, the 
records of the great families, and other local sonrces of information have 
been followed in my map, but the exact boundaries for this, as for all 
parganalis beyond the Ghogra are probably now not determinable. 

The Sarkar appears to have occupied all the western portion of the 
ti*ans-Ghogra country ; its boundaries on the Gorakhpdr side are very un- 
certain. An immense proportion of it was jungle with scattered set- 
tlements of Junwar, Raikwar and other Rajput clans here and there. It 
stretched far up into the Nipal Tarai and much of it was only nominally 
under Musalman sway, the revenue dei*ived from the northern mahals 
was very small, and the hill chieftains appear constantly to have levied 
even that. There was also, however, a long narrow slip on the right bank 
of the Ghauka which yielded a much better revenue and was much prized 
as is shewn by the frequency with wdiich it changed hands under royal 
grants. 

IV. Sarka'r Khaira'ba'd. 

22 mahals. 1,987,7002». Gh. 43,644,381r/. 171,342^?. Castes various. 

1,1()0 horse, 27,800 foot. 

1. Barwar Anjauah. 79,0706. 76. 4,325,237^. 107,079«. R%uts 

and Brahmans. 50 horse, 2,000 foot. 

2. Biswah. Fort of burnt brick. 135,1196. 3,545,643d. 107, 916^?. 

Bachhil Rajputs. 80 horse, 1000 foot. 

3. Pdli. 144,0276. l,849,27Ud. 37,9455. Asanin (?). 30 horse, 

1000 foot. 

4. Bawan. 50,1506. l,101,235d. 02,4885. Asanin (?). 20 horse, 

1000 foot. 

5. Basrah. 00,0036. Castes various. 300 foot. 

6. Bhui’waT’ah. Fort of burnt brick. 8,9716. 186. 435,430d. 

Ahanin (?). 50 horse, 2,500 foot. 

7. Bisara. 21,7406. 076,000d. Bachhils, 200 foot. 

8. Paild. 9816. 146. 48,202d. Ahanin (?) 2)10 foot. 

9. Chliitiaptir. 04,7006. l,705,641cZ. 41,0945. Gaur Rajputs. 50 

horse, 700 foot. 

10. Khairabad ba Haveli. 2 malials. Port of burnt brick. 

159,0726. 6,161,234d. 174,1915. Brdhmans, 50 

horse, 2000 foot. 

11. Saneji. Fort of burnt brick. 211,8046. 3,055, 339d. 195,1065. 

Sombansis. 20 horse 2000 foot, 

12. Sarah. 28,8326. 2,091,983d. 8,6665. Chauhans. 60 hprse, 500 

foot. « 

13. Sadrpur. 120,6986. 831,175d. 15,5815. Janw&rs and B&sMiik, 

20 horse, 500 foot. 
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14» Gopdmau. Fort of burnt brick. 1,07,3686. 56. 5,620,466(2. 

562,037a. Rajputs Kunwar (var. lect. Bisen and 

Kunwar). 100 borse, 3000 foot. 

15. Kheri. Fort of burnt brick. 260,1686. 3,250,522(2. 50,522a, 

Bisen Bajpdts and Janwars. 60 horse, 1,500 foot. 

16. Khairigafh. One of the strongest forts in Hindustan, and it 

has six forts of brick plastered with lime at a 

short distance from it. 43,0526. 76. l,829,327d. 

Bais, Bisen, and Bachhil and Kahanah (?). 300 

horse, 1,500 foot. 

17. Kharkhila. 15,8156. 166. 473,727d. AsinC?). 20 horse, 500 

foot. 

18. Khankatmau. 3,0576.116.235,656(2. Castes various. 400 foot. 

19. Laharpur. 208,2886. 3,029,479(1. 209, 079^. Brahmans. 50 

horse, 1000 foot. 

20. Machhrah(ah. 71,0696. 2,112,176(2. 2,4306\ Bachhil Rajputs. 

30 horse, 2000 foot. 

21. Nimkhar. Fort of burnt brick. 58,7756. 186. 3,566,055(2. 

6(s055(2. Ahirs. 100 horse, 1,500 foot. 

22. Harganw. 6(),9526. 200,000(2. 26,385i(. Brahmans. 20 horse, 

500 foot. 

In this sarkdr all the nuihals have been identified by the settlement 
officers of the Hardoi, Sitdpur, and Klicri districts, but nearly all of them 
call for some explanation. 

1. Bar war Anjaruih was a lai^e tract of mostly uninhabited forest 
couiitiy which included the present parganalis of Alamuagar, Piliaiii- 
Padarud in the Hardoi district and Pasganw, Muhamdi, Mjigdapur, Auran- 
gabad, and Atwa-Piparid in Kheri, It is said that the second name is 
properly Anjdnah “ unknown ” so-called from the wild nature of the 
country, but this is doubtful. It was one large estate held by the Sayyids 
of Barwar, [In tracing the divisions of Akbar through the pages of the 
Settlement reports and the Qa::etieer I have been much imiicded by the 
fact that the wn’ters aio all deeply interested in the history of the great 
proprietary clans and only give geographical notices under tliose heads, so 
that one has to hunt up a pargauah through a dozen notices.] 

3. Pali included the present parganalis of Shalidbdd and Pochhohd 
njxd part of Saromannagar and Katidri. 

6. Basrah, was apparently a very small parganah and it is re- 
markable that no i*evenuo is assigned to it in the text. It is not to be 
found on the map nor is it mentioned in the O. G. 

6. Bhurwarah, a vast and undefined mahal which appears to have 
ifiduded the present parganahs of Bhdr, Hoidarabod, Aliganj and pjr-^ 
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* haps also Palid across the Ohauka or so much of it as was inhabited at 
that time. In the north of the Kheri district we get into the jungles 
again as in Bahraich and exact boundaries are not to be expected. 

7. Bisara, there is a small pargaiiah of this name west of parganah 
Kheri, there is no notice of it in the 0. G. unless perhaps it may be 
alluded to casually in some of the long accounts of Rajput and other 
clans of which that work is full, to the exclusion of more precise infor- 
mation. 

8. Paila still extant, it included also Karanpiir to the north. 

9. Chhitiapur is the old name of Sitapur. 

11. Saudi appears to have included so much of Kaiiari as was not 
ill Pali, but where the line is to be drawn is not known. 

17. Kharkhila, The spelling is that of Blochmann’s text, but it 
appears it should be Karkhila and not Khar. The modem name is 
Kaiaona, and the first syllable is said to be the Sanskrit kara = a hand ; 
there is a legend about a Raja who lost his liands and had them restored 
by bathing in a sacred tank at this place. 

18. Khaukhatmau is now in the Famkhabad district of the N. W. P. 

21, Nimkhar. There is now no parganah of this name though the 

ancient and sacred town of Nimkhar or Nimsar is still in existence. 
This large estate comprised the modern parganahs of Aurangabad, Misrikb, 
Maholi, Kasta-Abganw, and Sikandarabad forming a long narrow strip 
running from north to south in the Sitapur and Kheri distnets. 

The remaining parganahs are still extant and probably very nearly 
their former extent, though there have been here and there a few trans- 
fers of villages from one to another. 

In Nos. 3, 4, 6, and 17, the ruling clan is giveit as Asanin or Ahanin 
with variants Asm and Ahin. I would read in all these cases Ahbans. 
In the Persian character or is vei^' like and may 

easily have been mistaken for it. The Ahbans i^^ore a powerful pro- 
prietary tribe in western Oudh for many centuries. ; I am in doubt as to 

the name in No. 16. It may be for Kh i:(mbi. There are one 

or two parganahs unaccounted for in the Ain. Those are ; 

I. Barwan, between Pali and Saudi. In tie Hardoi S. R. p. 95 
it is said that Barwan is mentioned in the Ain' andj the writer gives its 
area and revenue. I do not know whore he got th{3 information as there 
is no mention of Barwan in Blochmann’s text, nlor is there any Tnahal 
having the area or revenue quoted in the S. R. 

II. Chandra. In the Sitapdr S. R. p. 86 i is stated that the old 
name of this parganah was Haveli. But the Ha' 'eli or home tiounty of 
ibis S^kAr is Khairabad which is separated from 3handra by NimkhAr 
and Sitapur. Some changes of villages from oi|e parganah to 
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have occurred since Akbar’s time, and it is possible that Chandra may 
have formed part of the Haveli mahal of Elhairabad. 1 have shewn it in 
the map as uncertain. 

lY. Gnndlamau. This parganah is not in the Ain and my author- 
ities give no information on the subject. I presume it was part of the 
great Nimkhar estate but have shewn it in the map as uncertain. 

This Sarkdr it will be seen includes the whole of western Oudh. In 
the southern part the mahals are generally clearly traceable and well 
defined, but in the north the great submontane forest appears to have 
been only sparsely peopled and to lay down definite boundary lines on 
the map would not only be impossible, but would convey an erroneous im- 
pression by making precise divisions which were not in existence in the 
time of Akbar. Kheri on its northern side, Khairigarh and Bhurwara 
have therefore been left unmarked by boundary lines and I am very 
doubtful about the northern boundary of Killa Nawagarh and Firozabad 
which adjoin them. 

Tt only remains to observe that special interest attaches to Laharpfir 
in this Sarkar from its being the birthplace of the illustrious financier 
Baja Todar Mnl, the author of the great revenue settlement whose features 
we are now endeavouring to restore. 

V. Sarkar Iiakhnau. 

55 mahals. 3,307,426^. 25. 80,716,lG0d. 4,572,526$. Castes various. 

2,680 horae, 36 elephants, 83,450 foot. 

1. Abcthi. Fort of buint byick. 117,3815. 3,076,480d. 3,002,17$. 

Ansaris. 300 horse, 20 elephants, 2,000 foot. 

2. Unam. Has a brick fort. 61,0455. 2,012, 372d. 2,537,475$. 

Sayyids. 50 horse, 4,000 foot. 

3. Isauli. Fort of burnt brick on the banks of the river Gudi. 

1,670,0935. 4,208,046d. 240,846$. Bachgoti 

Rajputs. 50 horse, 2,000 foot. 

4. Asowan. 57,7265. 830,625d. 63,421$. Bais and Chandel. 

10 horse, 500 foot. 

5. Asoha. 25,0275. 509,901d. Ahanin (?). 400 foot. 

6. Unchhganw. 33,1225. 417,957d. Bais. 100 horse, 2,000 foot. 

7. Bilgranw. Fort of burnt brick. 5,124,1135. 356,892d. Sayyids 

and Bais. 20 horse, 1,000 foot. 

8. Bangarmau. Brick fort. 242,2915. 3,802,122d. 151,481$. 

Galliot Rajputs. 2,000 foot. 

9. Bijlor. 80,5815. 2,506,047d. 193,961$. Chauh&ns. 30 horse, 

1,000 foot. 

10. Bdri. 70,5905. l,284,799d. 51,560$. Bais. 30 hork), 1,000 foot. 
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11. Bahrimau. 19,4096. 36. 591,406e2. Bais. 20 horse, 500 foot. 

12. Pingwdn. 34,7276. 420,832(2. 12,730«. Bais. 500 foot. 

13. Bithauli. 8,7366. 8,194«. 340,191(2. Bajputs and Jats. 200 

foot. 

14. Panhan. 8,9456. 267,809(2. Bais. 300 foot. 

15. Parsandan. 9,1116. 237,537(2. Bajputs and Khumbis. 200 

foot. 

16. Patan. 5,6216. 214,255(2. Brahmans and Khumbis. 400 foot. 

17. Tara Shikaur. 9,3576. 123,53462. Brahmans. 300 foot. 

18. Jhalotar. 61,7746. 1,123,176(2. 21,441s. Chandels. 20 horse, 

2,000 foot. 

19. Dewe. Fort of burnt brick. 88,6386. 1,933,837(2. 174,207s. 

Bajputs. 30 horse, 2,000 foot. 

20. Dcorakh. 13,3406. 96. 689,536(2. Jlais. ijpO horse, 1,500 foot. 

21. Dadrah. 10,7966. 73,737(2. Bajputs. 50 f(l>t. 

22. Bambliarpur. Fort of burnt brick. 7^,4906. 2,425,775(2. 

79,225&*. Bais and Bmhmans. lOO horse, 

2.000 foot. 

23. Bamkot. Fort of burnt biick. 9,7906. 267,099(2. Bajputs. 

200 foot. 

24. Saii^iiah. Fort of burnt brick. 3,937,2006. 10,623,901(2» 

837,245.v. Gahlots and Bachils. 100 horse, 

5.000 foot. 

25. Saipdr. 39,0836. 156. 2,625,388(2. 27,736(f. Chandel Bajputs. 

40 horse, 1,000 foot. 

26. Sarosi. 25,7106. 1,239,767(2. 1,567*’. Chandel Bajputs. 20 

horse, 1,000 foot. 1 

27. Satanpur. 60,6006. 1,028,800(2. 10,1925. Bais and Brahmans. 

60 horse, 2,000 foot. 

28. Sihali. 13,0656. 694,707c2. 130,2165. Bdjputs. 10 horse, 600 

foot. 

29. Sidhaur. 35,7946. 1,692,281(2. 313,0225. Afghans (?) and 

Bajputs. 100 horse, 1,000 foot. 

30. Sidhdpdr. 9,3716. 46. 505,018(2. Bais. 150 horse, 1,500 foot. 

31. Sandi. 7,8526. 96. 392,313(2: 13,7925. Bajputs. 1,000 foot. 

32. Saron. 5,5766. 210,316(2. 2,8585. Bajputs and Khumbis. 

100 foot. 

33. Fatihpur. Fort of burnt brick. 19,8306, 3,161,440(2. Shekh- 

zadas and Rajputs. 200 jiorse, 5 elephantSi 

2.000 foot. 

34h Fatihpur Chaurdsi. 105,9526. 909,176(2. 0,5l45. Bdjputs and 
(!) Ciiuuduls. 10 horse, 5^ foot. 
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36. Gafh Ambitbi. Fort of burnt brick. 47,3566. 1,800,000«?^ 
Bahmangoti Rajpnts. 250 horse, 8 elephants, 
6,500 foot. 

36. Kursi. Fort of burnt, brick. 80,8176. 1,693, 844(f. 62,919s, 

• Bajputs. 60 horse, 3 elephant, 2,000 foot. 

37. Kakori. Fort of burnt brick. 31,5746. l,184,432<f. 14,430s. 

Bisen Rajputs. 30 horse, 500 foot. 

38. Kalian jarah. 22,3006. 818,4726^. Bais. 100 horse, 2,000 foot. 

39. Ghatampur. 27,3906. 552,5G1<Z. Brahmans. 600 foot. 

40. Kachh Ando. 22,0666. 430,596d. 4,460s. Chandels. 500 foot. 

41. Garaiida. 4,8036. 334,769d. 

42. Kumblii. 5,9406. 2G7,089d. Rajputs. 400 foot. 

43. Lakiinau ba Haveli. 91,7226. l,74G,771d. 241,195s. Shokh- 

zadahs, Brahmans, and Kayaths. 200 horse, 

3.000 foot. 

44. Lashkar. 16,7946. 167,529. Bais. 4,000 foot. 

45. Maliliabad. Fort of burnt brick. 169,2696. 4,479,250d. 

108,545s. Bais. 30 horse, 2,000 foot. 

46. Malawah. 83,0226. 3,598,713/i. 222,038s. Bais. 30 horse, 

2.000 foot. 

47. Mohan. Fort of burnt brick. 60,9906. 1,996,673d. 198,484s. 

Bais Rjijputs. 30 horse, 2,000 foot. 

48. Moranw. Brick fort. 68,8476. 1,698, 444d. 4,806s. Bais Raj- 

puts. 150 horse, 2,000 foot. 

49. Maclianw. 49,4226. 1,136,613d. 32,900s. Baswar and Bar*-. 

kala (?). 30 horse, 500 foot. 

50. Mahonah. 50,8956. 977,860d. 8,805s. Rajputs. 50 horse, 2000 

I foot. 

51. Manwi. Fort of burnt brick. 29,5006. 771,372d. 13,767s. 

Musalmans and Rajputs. 2,000 foot. 

52. Makrai(jl. 17,9596. 576,200d. 5,247s. Bais Rajputs. 1,000 

foot. 

53. ITa41iah. Brick fori. 11,7346. 359,748d. 6,026s. Brahmans. 

300 foot. 

64. Haihar. 13,1096. 329,735d. Bais. 30 horse, 500 foot. 

The greater number of the malials in this sarkar are still extant and 
have been identified by Mr. Millett in the Sultan pur S. R. Those portions 
which lie in the Bara Bank! district present some difficulties owing to 
the absence of all; historical data from the S. R. of that district ; the 
writer of which says ho leaves such mattera to the compiler of the Oudh 
Gazetteer. The O. G., however, merely copies the scanty notes of the 
Sf B.f BO wo are loft in the dark. 
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1. Abethi is now apelfc Amotlii. The original word appears to 
have been Ambishthi Vhich wOald giv© either spelling in its Prakrit 
f()rni. The parganah is now Ic^owiZ Mohanlalganj, the town retains 
the old name. 

5. Asoha is now combined into one * pargA'i^ah with Parsandan 
No. 15. 

6. Unchhganw. This mahal with Tara fc^inghaur (which appears 
to be the true reading for Bara Shikanr of Bloch™*^^^ ® text) No. 17 
and Sidhupdr No. 30, has since Akbar’s time b!p®^ made into the one 
parganah of Daundia Khera. 

7. Bilgranw or -gram is the site of the famouJV in A. D. 1540 

where Hnmayun was defeated by Sher Shah. Tlilb included the 

modem parganah of Baiigar. O. G. I. 223. I 

9. Bijlor is now written Bijnor. The ?, howcw®^» 
original word seems to have been Bijlipur. I 

11. Bahrimau or Palirimau was the old name of 

12. Pingwan or Bangwan I cannot find any\ v^here. Perhaps tho 

local officers can enlighten me. « 

13. Bithauli. Spelt in the O. G. Bhitauli. town is on tho 

Doab between the Gogra and Chauka but it is difficu^^^^ define tho boun- 
daries of this mahal and Sailak in Sarkar Avadh (vid,^ supra), 

20. Deorakh. This mahal also I cannot find. 

21. Dadrah appears to account for a portion o.^ blank space in 

the Bara Banki district not covered (as far as can bq ^’^y 

in tho Ain. This space is now divided betweeeiii 
Partabganj parganahs both of which, however, are | ^®^y crea- 
tion. 1 

22. Rambhirpur is now called Purwa, the last hal*^^ name 

Rambhirpurwa with the Eastern Hindi lengthened u{ ^minative. ^ 

23. Bamkot lies all by itself in the middle Khairabad. This 
Sarkar has several detached portions besides Ramkot. » Ciarh Amethi 
and Isauli in S. Avadh, Hardoi in S. Manikpur and jj^erhaps Bithauli in 
Bahraich. 

24. Sandild appears to have included B414mau. 

25. Sdipur is also known as Safipfir. 

26. Saron the old name of Sikandarpur near Un 

27. Satanpur the old name of Khiron. 

28. Sihali, still a town in parganah Fattihpur of 

31. Sandi, now called Sissaindi, this is probai 

for which Sandi is a copyist’s error. 

38. EZahanjarah, not traceable. 

41. GhirandA, probably the same as Gundwa o 

may be ejrqr for 


f j, ur. i. 

r 

iO. 

j Bara Banki. 
ply tho proper name 


Oonda. Tho text 
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42. Kumbhi, not traceable. 

44. Lasbkar said to be for Nisgarh, which is said to be a well-known 
village (Sultanpnr S. B. s. v.) the positiqjjL, however, is not stated. 

48. Moranw is now spelt Man^dnw£n, an E. Hindi dialectic form. 

49. Madianw now Madianwan. This is now included in Mahona. 

54. Haihar is not traceable. 

All the others are still extant. . Modem parganahs not in the Ain, 
and not clearly identifiable are’ Nawabganj, Partabganj, Surajpur and 
Mawai Maholdra, the last of which, however, probably belonged to Sarkdr 
Avadh. 

This Sarkar, the richest and most cultivated of the whole, occupies- 
the south-west portion of the Subah with certain outlying patches, and 
includes within its boundaries the enclave of Satrikh. 

• The Dasturs, which appear to have been somewhat similar to modern 
Districts (see Elliot, Races of N. W. P., Vol. II, p. 201) are as follows : 
(Ain, Text, Vol. I, p. 352.) 

Sarkar Avadh. 19 mahals, 2 of which are included in Khairabad. 

These two, however, are not specified. All the 
mahals of the Sarkdr except two form the 1st 
dasttir. Ibrahimabad alone forms the 2iid das- 
tur, and Kishni alone the 3rd. 

Sarkar Bahraich. Firozabad and Sultanpur Ist dastfir. Kahronsa, 
2nd dastur, and all the rest the 3rd. 

Sarkar Khairabad. Ist d. Haveli, Bisara, Biswah, Basrah, Chitia- 
pur, Khairigarh, Sadupur, Khen, Karkhila, 
Laharpur, Machhralita, and Hargaon. 

2nd d. Pali, Barwar-Anjana, Bawan, Sandi, 
Sarah, Gopamau, and Nimkar. 

3rd d. Bhurwarali and Paila. 

Sarkar Gorakhpur. Constituted one dastur. 

Sarkdr Lakhnau. 2 dastdrs. Undra, Bilgrdm, Bangarmau, Hardoi, 
Sultanpur, Fatihpur-Chaurdsi, Kaclihand and 
Maldwah form one dastur, and all the rest the 
other. 

I have excluded from this review all those portions of the present 
province of Oudh which did not lie within the Subah of that name. 
These will be dealt with under Subah Ildhdbds. They are parts of Bai 
Bareli, Partdbgarh (nearly the whole), Sultanpur and Faizdbdd. It will 
be seen that there are a good number of uncertain points, and my map 
cannot be accepted as anything but a first attempt. I trust, however, 
that it will be useful in one way ; it is not until you come to construct a 
a a 
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snap, and find yourself forced to account for every inch of the tmet in- 
clud(*d, tJiat you find out the gaps in your information. These I have now 
indicated, and I conclude with again expressing a hope that local officers 
interested in the history of the province will come forward with in- 
formation which may clear up all the doubtful points. 


Baisuuiri Folk So^igs eollocted hy Babu doifENDRA Nath Kae, Ghaztpur, 
(Conti'ihittvil by W. luvfXE, Esg., C. S.) 

[The following songs are composed in the BaLswari dialect, with a 
slight admixture of Western Bhojpiiri. They were collected by Babii 
J. N. Iliie in the town of Ghazipur. TTc says that he took them down, 
exactl^*^ as rej)eated, from the inoutlis of w^omeii of the lower castes, such 
as Kahars, etc. 8oinc songs we!*e obtained from Gal links or male pro- 
fessional singers, who recited them, and whose words were taken down. 
The Bharthari song was obtained from the dictation of a Gosaiii mendi- 
cant. — The text has been edited by^ Mr. G. A. Grierson, C. S., who has 
added a few notes, distinguished by lus initials (G. A. G.). Tlie 
translations have also been amended in scvcml places, wliere they re- 
presented the original either incoirectly or too freely. — E d.] 

« \ 

\ %r %T irfw? 

HWT W5W 51 

JTOi 5itt ^ 

5iii^ ^nt 

%T %T 

drer 

%r %T 

Note, i.s rtioro nsoally irraw, and is possibly incorrect, is 

a dialectic form of G. A. G, 

Translation, 

1, 0 sister-in-law, dress me in a bordered garment. 

My brother did not even utter a word [lit, speak with his mouth]^ 
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My sister-in-law with pouting lips 

And a proud face moved aw%y and sat on the doorway, (saying :) 
“ Lo ! sister-in-law is here to rob me.” 

0 sister-in-law, dress me, etc. 

2, I shall take a plate as a present for the Chhath* 

A cup for holding lamp-black for the eyes (of thy babe), 

1 shall take a waiting-maid to laugh and play with thy child, 

I shall take a horse for thy husband to ride upon. 

C) sister-in-law, dress me, etc.f 

11 ^ n ^ I 

WT% ^WEft 

^ %i tiST 5i*i**ft 

Jiwr 

Notr. #T2ri, ‘ a little child*, is geiicnilly used affectionately to 
mean ‘ a dear little child*. 0. A. G. 

Tmiislatiou. 

Birth-music is being sounded in the house of Nand. 

At Mathura Krish*n is bom 

And birth -music is sounded at Gokul. 

To Queen Jasniat (Jasoda) a son is bom. 

All the attendant ladies sing songs of jubilee. 

Birth-music is being sounded, etc. 

The legend of the birth of Sri Krish'n is so well-known that it re- 
quires no notes to describe Iioav he was born at Mathura and thence 

* A ceremony held in honour of the goddess Chhnfh a month after the birth of a 
child. It is on tliis day tluit the motlier loaves the room where sho was confined for 
tho period ; she is thoiieeforth considered as pure and capable of performing all the 
household duties and mixing freely with tho inmates of tlio house. [ The ceremony 
was originally performed on the sixth d.-iy after birth, hence its name. G. A. G.3 

f [^BhduJ sister-in-hiw, i. c., brother’s wife ; but nmuul sister-iii-law, i. c., husband’s 
sister. The idea of the pioco is this : nanad goes to visit blidiij on the sixth day after 
the birth of tho latter’s son.- Bhduj is sulky and says, ** nanad has come to rob 
me of my child ”. Nanad remonstrates and* says, sho is como to make presents. 
There is a reference to tho proverbial jealousy botweon sistors-indaw. Each is much 
displeased when the other has a child, but at tho same time she is bound to give 
tho mother handsome presents, in order that when her turn comes, sho may get still 
handsomer ones. — B d.J 
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transported secretly to Ookul to the house of Nand, how this precaution 
was taken in order to save the child ^ from falling into the hands of Kans, 
the wicked uncle and king of Mathur&, and how his real parents were con- 
fint'd in a black dingy den where the future hero was born. 

Sohars arc songs that are sung on the occasion of a birth. The 
women of the neighbourhood all muster together and make themselves 
jubilant over the interesting occasion. There is no end of ^^olaks 
(drums) being beaten with all the might of their bravery. 

II ^ II ^ I 

VJP 

^ w: TO 

firtt, tot ^ 

^ %T3 »flPr mm 

Note, here = WI^, ‘severe’, of a wound &c. G. A. G. 

Tramlaixon. 

1, Why dost thou spurt with a syringe ? Ho Laid ! 

It strikes hard against me — the liquid red. 

Why dost thou spurt, etc. 

2, The full syringe thou dost pour on my face — 

My entire bodice and body have got wet, Ho Laid ! 

Why dost thou spurt, etc. 

Holi songs are peculiar songs that are sung on the occasion of the 
celebrated festival known as the Holi which, as is well-known, is solem- 
nized in honour of Krish’iiji. [It is rather the festival in honour of the 
Uttardyana or Vernal Equinox. G. A. O.] 

1 8 « I 

TOII %T, in«iTP? 

R ^ 

w%f 
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Note. is an interjection only used in addressing females. 

The masculine form is ^ ^ . The ^TT, chahor^ is the Greek partridge 
(Perdix rufa), which is said to be enamoured of the moon, and to exist 
on moonbeams and ambrosia. G. A. G. 

Translation. 

1, Gazing at the moonlit night of (the month of) Ghait, 

It has become well-nigh dawn ; 

O my Bamd, gazing at the moonlit night, etc. 

2, Lo, my husband has become the moon. 

And lo, I have become the chahor. 

O my Rama, gazing at the moonlit night, etc. 

*IT 

iht: ITWT %T, JTW 

^ ^ *RT*r 
%T, ^ 

Note. is the Persian and^RHif is G. A. 6. 

Trajislation. 

1, Lo, my bodice has become tight, O Rama, 

It docs not fit my tender arms ; 

O my Ramd, my bodice, etc. 

2, Hark, son of the tailor. 

Thou art excessively foolish ! 

O my Ramd, my bodice, etc. 

ii ^ I) 

PRncni: 

^ %T arra ^ 

ilnr q3TC 

*irHf %Tft ^ 
antR 
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Translation. 

O my beloved, why dost thou forget me in the foreign land ? 

1, Thou hadst gone and settled in Bindraban, 

And from time to time sendedst letters of jog from the foreign land. 

O my beloved, why dost thou forget me, etc. 

2, But now thou hast gone and residest in DwarikA, 

And makes t love with the hunch-backed woman in the foreign land. 

O my beloved, why dost thou forget me, etc. 

When Krish’nji left lladhikaji he went over to Dwarika and there 
assumed the title of a king ; there ho is said to have fallen in love with 
a certain hunch-backed woman known in Hindu mythology as Kubja or 
Kubri. There is a legend to this effect that by the touch of the divine 
hands of Krish’nji this ugly creature was transformed into a most beauti- 
ful woman of graceful form and figure. In this song Radhika alludes 
to this awkward intiigue of luu* lovtir and twits him wdth his faith- 
lessness.* 


II 'O 11 ^ I 

epft ^ Sff^T ;cwT 

irrct • 

qr^t sfhrii^ ^ ^ 

t 

* Ijctters of jog ’ apparently means letters on the subjoet of practising asceti- 
cism. Mr. Grierson points c>ut a parallel passage in a song of Sur Dils, in which 
that poet recounts a number of bcn<>ficont acts traditionally ascribed to Krish’n, 
such as his assistance to the Pdndayas, his protection of Draupacli, the destruction of 
Hira^yakadlpu, etc. Among them the poet adds : dpu jdt Diudrikd hai(he likhi likhi 
jog pathdi. The same statement also occurs in another of Sur Dds* songs, in which 
Addhd is represented as complaining about Krish’n that while he himself is in- 
dulging in amorous intercourse with Kubri and the Gupis, ho exhorts her to devote 
herself to the practice of asceticism : ap ne jdi prem ras chdkhe ham ko likhi likhi 
jog pafhd/ive, i. e., ‘ while ho himself is gone (l,o Gokul) to enjoy the sweets of lovoi 
he writes to me to recomuLond asceticism.* — E d.^ 
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Note. is long form of iftraHT, ‘ a merchant’. I would prefdr 

to consider in the fifth line, as the 2nd singular imperative. •iwW 
is long form of which literally means ‘a granary^’ G. A. G. 

Translation. 

From the eastern land came a merchant, O Rama. 

He took up his lodgings in Sundar’s yard, 0 Hari. 

The merchant has filled up the entire yard, 0 Rama. 

How shall I sweep the dust of the yard with my broom, O Hari ? 

I will push away thc^ trappings of the oxen and cast away the sacks, 
O Rama. 

And 1 shall sweep the yard bending myself down, O Hai*i. 

While sweeping the yard the skirts of niy cloth flew away, O Ram&. 

And my wicked brother-in-law began to gaze on my breast, O Hari. 

I would get .such a brother-in-law killed, O Rama. 

If my “ knife-thrusting” were at home, O Hari. 

“ Knife-thrusting ” here refers to her husband, because he is her 
natural protector ami as such could deal vengeance.* 

The Kajaris are sung during the miny season. They were formerly 
indigenous to Mirziipur but are now spreading far and wide over the 
land. The airs of these songs are rather mehiiicholy, though they are 
tuned to expi*ess difFeront feelings and sentiments. 

[The name of the song is probably derived from the darkness of 
the clouds at this season, which are considered to resemble hijar or 
lamp-black collyrium. Ihc well-Jcnown author of ' the treatise called 
Hindi lihakhd JJariscliandra — gives a dilToront account. He 
says that there was in Central India a famous Rajput prince named 
Dadu Ray, in whose time no Musalnian dared touch the Ganges. On 
a famine occurring in his dominions, he brought rain by the ardour 
of his devotions. This made him so popular that when he died and 
his Queen Ndg’mati became satt with his corpse, the women of the 
country invented a new melody which was named Kajali to express their 
sorrow. The author concludes “there are two reasons* for the name 
Kajali; — one, that the king owned a forest called Kajali han, and the 
other, that the third of the month on which this song is most sung is 
called in the Piirdns, the Kajjali tfj. G. A. G.] 

n c n ^ i 

wfOTT t «rT 

• f^dih'&rf-baj’iuA la the long form of cHh-ArfbAj, a compound of chhM * knife * 
and bdj (Persian jb) * ono who is practised in something.’ — Eu.J 
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jaNnt ^ qjryt ^ *rT 
w «ni% ^:wr 
fii^ t ^itftwt ^ *IT 

• fWI: ftrft: ^ t 

«iTW »rr 

<1. *i5t 1%^ ^If^fbiT ^ 

fSisi^ flit ^ AT 

>4 

Note. ^rrPwf is the Arabic (3^^ . G. A. G. 

Translation. 

1, The girl Maina is of twelve years, 

Her lover Gobinda is of thirteen. 

2, In her parlour Maina combs hei* long hair, 

Gobinda adjusts bis slanting turban. 

3, When Maina was going to her father-in-law’s house, 0 Rama, 
The lover Gobinda followed close behind her. 

4, “ Go back, go back, my beloved Gobinda. 

“ I shall return in Sawan or BliMo. 

6, The nights of Sawan and Bhadd are dark, 

“ The lightning flashes, and it pierces my heart.” 

In order to lighten the labour caused by incessant grinding of mill- 
stones, the women of these parts sing songs in a conceii;. Two women 
sit face to face with their legs spread and their aims holding tight tho 
fulcrum of the grinding-stone. 

iieH 

^ di(^ 

fvm fflflfl «ilt *nc iftiiT ‘ 
r*rTf^ 

^ ftflt %T ^ fflflrof 

Pwrar 3|RT ^ ^ t ftiir 

Note, is dialectic for 9Tf^. 

Translation, 

1, O my husband, I am standing (waiting) at my door, 

The time of meeting with my dear one ha s come, 

I am standing, etc. 
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2, Until I am immediately united with my beloved, 

My soul is on the point of forsaking me, O my dear one ! 

I am standing, etc. , 

II II ^ I 

\ ?;TOT! «lf5f sit « 

SIT? v#*! ^ *>1*1*11 
SR^ STT H^cT 

^ ^ST ^ JltrS- 3Tf« t; 

?ts; ^3*1 f^siT 

SIT iTStl fsfSIT « 

Note, hriuiII}^ moans ‘to sleep.’ is ‘ rest’, iTT is 

literally ‘ rest does not fall.’ is an old form of MTTH or more 

usually IS litenilly ‘a lintel.’ MT:T§‘ is locative. G. A. G. 

Translation. 

1, O Tlam, a disfjuiet comes over my soul, 

When I call to rcmeinbnxnee Ids words. 

A dis([id(3t comes, etc. 

2, Kv(jry moment 1 get up to stand by the »loor, 

And a pain rises up in my heart. 

A disTjuict comes, etc. 

II U W ^ * 

^ 5I3R: ^ i>T ?iT ?TSI 

WcT sspisiwr SITTI 
. sisrs; ^ TTiRnf? 

1^ ssjftsiT srasR Tit ’?f^siT Jii: 

>• 

fil? 3I%T iffT 5 |rJTSI?T 

sisr: ^ wf? 

Translatum. 

1, O Ram, have any evil eyes fallen upon me 
When I was passing along the yard F 
Have any evil eyes, etc. 

2, My bodice has got loose, the charts (hand- bangles) have been 

shivered, 

* The bracelets of my hands have fallen down. 

O B&m, have any evil eyes, etc. 

H H 
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I I ^ I 

»P5 qprof t jfhPlT I 

^ »i1% «9ra ar*i^ *<it 

^ ilrtt 
<<Pi«j««iT Ki*nf? 

Translation, 

1, He stands obstructing the steps leading to the waters. 

How then, my friend, can I fill my pails ? 

He stands obstructing, etc. 

2, I am already afraid of my mother-in-law and sistcr-in-law. 

Over and above are the other wives of my husband. 

He stands obstructing, etc. 

a I ’ftft I 

\ ^If^f sifi ^ 

Wisf wnft 

Note, ftw = vnr. G. A. G. 

Translation. 

1, Lo, I have not set eyes on my husband, 

And yet full well I remember his promise. 

Lo, I have not set eyes, etc. 

2, He went away with a promise to come, but up to this day he has 

not come. 

What evil woman has deprived me of him ? 

Lcr, 1 have not set eyes, etc. 
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I ^8 I 

\ art^ %T % %I%T m . 

?iaw ?iaw nainft 
aiwf aft aartft 
R araafqaT ^ g*? ir: ar^t 

aaaj wra aiaat arft %Ta ai 
antaf aft sn^f a?atft 

Translation, 

1, O husband I will kill myself, do speak with me. 

I passed the whole night in fits and starts. 

O husband, I will kill myself, etc. 

2, Says Kadarpiya, I am extremely fond of thee, 

And I wish to fall on thy neck and hold thee tight. 

O husband, I will kill myself, etc. 

I w « I 

^ aa % wra aa aa % %a i 
w ^ aRia, aa aa ajft i 

Translation. 

The eye gocth to the eye fbr the sake of the eye. 

The eye stealeth the eye and the eye informs the eye. 

II II I 

pa %i ^ at, gtl awa arc i 
ait afhc ta ^ aaaft aftan: ? a 

Translation, 

Thine eyes are already filled with poison, they are decked with lamp- 
black over and above. 

O mad girl, does any one put a weapon into the hands of a drunken 
person P 


II R %TTT I 

awt, aaiaa, aa wt, ^gra, %a, a aa r< i 
ftaia, a^a, »jw wa uRa, aft ftaaa 3»a arc i 
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Translation. 

(Tlie ej’e is) full of nectar, poison arid wine, like unto a black, 
white and red (lotus) . 

* He lives or dies or falls a-trcmbling upon whom it glances but 
once. 

« n I 

^ 50^ W 3f%, ^ m srra I 

«qsiT W^T, SEWfifi 8 

Note. ^ in the first line is superfiuons, and spoils the metre. 
G. A. G. 

Translafion. 

Being kept in the heart, the heart burns ; being uttered by the 
mouth, the mouth burns. 

It is just the dream of tlie dumb ; knowing it well, he grieves 
(because he can not exjn-ess it). 

I H ^ • 

‘ snsiT gn qjsnif ft, ?tt %t nlw ^lar i 

Slflj fl 

Translation. 

I thought thou wort gold, heiic(‘ 1 put thee on my cars. 

It produced no marks on the toij.ch-stone and became only a heap of 
brass. 

« li ^rwi \ 

«Rnn (g) cr ^ i 

^ ^sr fq^T » 

Note, in the first line is superfluous and spoils the metre. 
G.A G. 

Translation. 

(The dead exclaims :) 

O daw, thou might’st peck and cat up the entire flesh of my body ; 
But pray leave alone these two eyes of mine, for still I liavo hopes of 
seeing my beloved. 

I I ^mi 

*1^*, JR WT fJR 5ft?r I 
^ % qnrn qnq %t, ^ ^ ^ ijt«r i 


t 
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Translation, 

O my beloved, thou hast not written Si (single) letter to me, and 
many days have passed. , 

Henceforth I understand thee, thy love depends on seeing my face. 

« « trer I 

Noth. ^ in Uio first line is superfluous. There is a syllable short 
in the lirst half of the second line. G. A. G. 

Translation. 

O eye 1 shall throw thee down, so that thou miglitst crumble into 
pieces, 

(Because) thou burliest on seeing some, and thou bccomest soothed 
on seeing others. 

I I 1|WC jftn I 

% in%t ^ei 

5iW g; sfT 

err *r^ eri^f TOfterT 

Note. is the Persian. ‘a star’. G. A. G. 

Translation. 

0 co-wdfc give me my hedufa. 

If thou dost not give me the starry hedhjd, 

1 sliall drive a dagger through thy body. 

O CO- wife give me my hediyd. 

Jhumar songs are sung on the occasion of marriage, in Ganga puja 
and on other occasions of joy. Like the Sohar they are sung by the 
women. Tlie tikull is the spot of silver or a piece of glass worn on a 
woman's forehead. 

« ^8 I ^ I 
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•nff 

Note. is Persian 4<>. Kusum is a bright red dye, and dh^ 
a pale pink. O. A. G. 

Translation. 

My husband played me false daring the night. 

1. Last night my husband said he would dye (my cloth) with 

Tcusumi colour, 

But he dyed it with dhdni colour. 

My husband played me false, etc. 

2. Last night my husband said he would make me a pendant for 

my nose-ring, 

But he did not make it. 

My husband played me false during the night. 

I I >itfi I 

\ ^CTsiT t ^ 

%TW ilT 

^ JtlFT aw HT^ 

*i 41% a%wt ai% 

aro»«T%ipin^ 

0 ^ ^ arfwjf %ar 

^farar ar wra a%wi 01 % 

^^RHfT % 5Wnf% 

2L aifJiT ftifr fsRNi anrraf 

N ^ W%WT 

HWW % Wl(% 

Translation. 

Admonish him, oh king, that he converse with mo : 

1. Yes, converse with me and not chaS with me. 

Admonish him, etc. 
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2. I give him food on a golden dish, 

(But) he does not eat, he only chaffs with me. 

Admonish him, etc. • 

^ 3. I give him Gbngd water in goblets and jars to drink, 

(But) he does not drink, he only chaffs with me. 

Admonish him, etc. 

4. Selecting the finest blossoms I prepare a bed for him, 

(But) he does not lie down, he only chaffs with me. 

Admonish him, etc. 

5. Selecting the finest cloves I prepare betel for him, 

(But) he does not chow them, he only chaffs with mo. 
Admonish him, oh king, that he converse with mo. 

I I 

irns i 

^ qfir 41^ « wraf % 
iar «n: fzfwt 

Translation. 

As the fishes shine in the tank ; 

As the sword shines in the battle-field ; 

So does the turban of my husband in the midst of many men ; 
So docs my tikuli shine on the bed.* 

The Biraha songs are peculiar to the Ahirs (milkmen) of this part 
of the country. 

I I I 

^ 

^ aw w ^T’lT 

^OTK >1% 

airtt inq 

innr y ^ finnft TO ^ SIT t 

area: m fturer ^ ^ firei w t 

* [^Tihutif see note to No. 23. Das poch, lit. “ten, five,” an mdeterminate 
nomber.— Ed.] 
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w i||^ 

^SW ^pj- aiT 

ire 5f>r ftiimft %t srr t 
^ ^ ^eret ^ «re: srr ^ 

Note. is derived from the Arabic , ‘ a walk for 

recreation’. It. usually means ‘ walking at landom*. ^TTfiT is the Arabic 
eidy • is the Arabic jp. is the Arubic is dialectic 

for vra" G. A. G. 

• 

• Translai ion. 

I, bird, am a stranger in a foreign land and travel at random. T 
remained in thy town as long as 1 had occasion to get food and water. I 
was as a traveller in thy town, and now T go to iny own home. Excuse 
me — I will not talk to thee, wo cannot meet now even in dreams. (Reply.) 
The sky is bedimmed with a cloud of dust — oh soldier, do listen to me a 
little. (Mixing) a potion of dire poison, make mo quaff it with thy own 
hands. If I had learnt the enchantments and Avitchcrafts of Bengal,* 
I would have wrought such a magic that 1 could slop my lover’s 
departure. Do harness the horse, oh soldier, and go to thy campaign. 
Draw the dagger from thy belt and drive it through my body. 

II II I 

\ WT ! inre^ 5IT 

ic ^ ^rei ^?re^ 

^reiT ! SIT « 

%T% SIT 

! laire wt nfn sit 

O' 

Trandation. 

1, 0 Ram, let me make a bridge over the sea. 

Lo my foreign beloved is to cross over to me. 

O Ram, let me make, etc. 

2, I shall get a boat made by reeds cut out. 

The other wife of my husliaud croaks out there shall be no union. 

O Ram, let me make a bridge, etc. 

• In Sah&ranpur the wanrloring 8nako>chaJt‘mora and conjiirors are known as 
BangdlU, The alliwion may be to this name. 
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I H I 

qm qwq qrSt 
qi% qiRB qwnfq 
tisqf 'qfqait ^ qtq^lftqT 
qim qqq «Rt ^5f ^ 
q!% qanfq 

Translation. 

1, How shall I come over to thee, 

My anklets make a tinkling sound. 

How sliall I come, etc. ? 

2, Tlio moonsliine illuminates the night, oh Kadarpiya ; 

1 am ashamed of my mother-in-law and sister-in-law. 

How shall I come, etc. P 

I t 

qncqf qqq; w t: 

'qm qifr qisral q qnq: 

qncqf q^* wre 

Translation. 

My husband has not come, what sliall I do now ? 

He went away with a promise to come, but up to this day ho has not 
come. 

Shall I take poison and die P 
My husband has not come, etc. 

I) N 

qncqf qqnc qfV 

qjqqit^ 

3wiqt qrcqf wpi 
qiwf fwnfq 

1 1 
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Translation. 

My husband is cruel, he does not listen to my entreaties ; 

From a long ^me I am standing and begging him. 

Listen to these many entreaties of mine ! 

My husband is cruel, <&c. 

I I 

*r 51% 'arsn's i 

^*IT Hi 5RT wrt: :33irs I 

srni «ni3c! ^ l 

<rJT<t m ^itsfT w $i3Tt %r 'fws I 
%§r3tT jm «T%jn qra i 

g?T %tT W5n% w ^irr i 

%T Jnc »JT5IT sr w I 

igm 5iitT ^ «niT% %Tr *jrc i 

^ f«^T ^ % ^nr tr sir i 

>• 

^ 51 n 

%T^ ^ I 

^Tirt % % 5Encqf xjf sTT^ i 

5;T%t 5BrT *Rt: 5rT3St ^ ti* Ttro n 

%T ^ 5n% 5r ^ B 

' srr^ 5 iti%t ?n5if % t%t ^ l 

$T ^ iT I 

^T ^n5t g% turr 5IT b 

frwT flJTw % B ‘ 

urer fsrar ^nsft Trre ^ ^ *r iiror ^ i 
5irc»T 5W ^ %t firfswt qf?%T ^ frra R 

Translation. 

Bdni. Thou art going to ivander about, 0 my husband, as a Jogi 
(hermit). 1 shall accompany thee as a Jogini. 

* [liTa hwM raVnd, lit. * dwelling is not made,' idiomatic for * it is not possible to 
dweD.*— E d.] 
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Bdjd. If a woman go with me, it will be impossible for me to live 
in the dreaiy desolate (wilderness) ; for we shall have to walk on and 
on, day and night, (and there will be) a double ^monnt of trouble* 
When we come across a town and take rest, burning incense around 
us, (who knows,) the king of that town might come to (visit) the Jogi ; 
he will see thy beautiful ruddy face and will entertain evil thoughts. 
He will kill me and make thee his principal queen. So both will come to 
grief — earthly joys and heavenly blessings. Worship thou the Protector 
of the poor (i. e., God), so that He may vouchsafe to me salvation.* Call 
me thy son, and give me alms, so that my devotions may insure to me 
immortality (lit. be immortal). Oh queen Syamdeo, why dost thou not 
listen to me ? 

Thereupon the queen Syamdeo replied : Listen to me, 0 king ; if 
thou wilt be a hermit and wander about, play with me at dice. 

Edjd. Why does the Tlani want me to play at dice, and what am I 
to take in my hand as a stake ? 

Bant. If I lose 1 shall go along with thee, and if I gain I shall not 
let thee go. 

Bdjd. 0 queen, pray do not lay such a wager that secures both ends 
for thyself. (Let it be thus :) If Syamdeo win, I shall stay at home for ten 
days more, but if Bliar’thari win, ho will not take thee along with him. 

Now the prince ordered the dice to be brought, and began to play. 

The queen held the dice in her hands and said, “ 0 dice, hear my 
entreaties ; give me the reward of my (good) actions and let there be a 
cast of 16 and 7.” 


This little song describes in a few words the legend of Bhar’thari, 
king of Nain’ghar, a place said to have been situate somewhere near 
Mirzapur.f The king suddenly became of an ascetic turn of mind, and 
was on the point of going to the woods, when the queen interj)osed with 
a view to dissuade him. ^ But all these importunities were of no avail. 
The Raja did leave his home for the woods, where he became a disciple 
of Gorakh’nath Baba. This accounts for the songs relating to the life of 
BAjA Bhar’thari being so widely sung by the mendicants belonging to 
the order of Gorakh’nath Baba. They sing these songs with a very pathe- 
tic and rueful countenance in accompaniment with the liarp (sArang). 

• (TAtt ‘ BO that ho may ferry me across (the sea of life) in a boat.’ — Ed.] 
t [This legend evidently refers to the famous Bhartfiliari, said to be a brother 
of YikramAditya of Ujjain, who beoame an ascetic. — Ed.] 
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N n »wfif ^ I 

TO 3lfT I 

TO?T TO ^#T % ^ ^ fra Hiar ^ira ^ i 

sr 5^ ijw ra TO fra, sra «i ^ if *iin sn* «<S1^ 
ra w TO firasT? ^raifSc ra, ^rira c%t ^ to »ft%t 
TO TO sig «iit TOTPf %, ?ntr mfr snf^ 

Translation. 

The boatman took hold of the feet of Barn (who was standing) 
before him, — he had seen him coming from afar, — (and said) the blessed 
Lord has given me good luck to-day ; undismayed in my heart I have 
made a great vow that I will not let Thee get on my boat without washing 
Thy feet.” Gudur (the author) exclaims, “ Oh twice blessed is the lucU 
of the Nishad on the banks of the Sur’sari who has spent his whole life in 
killing the fish. Oh Lord ! thou art great, save me as thou hast saved the 
outcast fishcimian.” 

The following history is connected with this song : — 

Alialya was the wife of the venerable sage Gautam. Attracted by 
her beauty, Ind’r the god of the heavens ‘and the disciple of Gautam, 
impersonated the form of his preceptor and ravished her in his absence. 
It was at last discovered and Gautam in his rage cursed both, and doomed 
Ahalya to turn into a stone, till she w’as restored to life by the touch 
of the sacred feet of Ram. The redemption of Ahalya is thus narrated 
in the Raniayan : Ram and Lakshman were going to Jaiiak in the 
company of the sage Viswamit’r, and in the way, advised by the sage, 
Ram placed his feet on the stone, and Ahalya was immediately restored 
to life. This news spread all over the vicinity, and hence when Ram 
wanted to cross the river Sur’sari, the fisherman was afraid lest his lK)at 
should turn into a human being, and he be thus deprived of his livelihood. ’ 

« ?8 I I ' 

5* f.7 .nr ifU W 
ra to 

»irwpt: TO fipn: ^ 

TO TOI JTTOPr 
mjra TOT »r tnira ^ 

TO3I raw ^ra rar to 
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VPS 

m ^ 

Note, This song is, in Bih4r, attributed to Tursi D£s, and not 
Sdr Dds. The Bihdr version is 

wnr ^ 

^TR ^TR ft^TT 

JRTTRT «r 

iTRr WT 5 TPi^, 'fK ^^rRir 
g^ RR ^^TiR %, ^fr tft ^RPTO ^ tft. G. A. G. 

Translation. 

Who will listen to me but Thou, O God. 

If Thou wilt, Thou canst easily take across {the sea of life) 

My leaky boat without tackle. 

Thou didst save the life of the elephant’* who was seized by tho 
ci’ocodile.* 

Thou hastonedst (to do so), oh Lord, nor didst make any delay. 

Thou didst multiply the clothes of the chaste Draupadi,t 

* There «s a mythological legend connected with tho elephant and the crocodile. 
They were said to bo brothers in a former life in tho heavens. Both of them wore 
heroes, and when they fell out with each other, they were cursed to assume thoir pre- 
sent form. It is said that ono day when tho elephant went to bathe in tho river, the 
crocodile, not forgetting tho former foud^ seized tho elephant by the leg in the river. 
When tho elephant found that all efforts to extricate himself from tho grasp of tho 
crocodile were vain, ho implored tho mercy of Ndrayan and he forthwith saved him. 

t Draupadi was tho joint wife of tho five Pandavs, the heroes of the famous 
opio, the Mahabhdrat. The Kurus, tho cousins of the Pau^avs, boro enmity with 
the latter on account of their both aspiring to tho throno of Uastindpur, now called 
Delhi, which legally descended to the Pdndavs. Skkuni, the maternal uncle of the 
Kurus, was a very successful player at dice, and confiding in his success Durjodhan, 
tho head of the Kurus, invited Judhishthir, tho head of tho Pan^avas to a play at 
dice, an offer which tlio latter could never refuse. Sakuni, on behalf of Durjodhan 
began to play with Judhishthir, and tho latter lost all tho games till ho had lost his 
whole kingdom and oven tho freedom of his own person and his brothers. At last 
he was compelled to lay his wife Draupadi as a stake for tho next game, and he lost 
her also. Duh^asan, tho wicked brother of Durjodhan, dragged Draupadi into tho 
assembly and put her to disgrace. At last Durjodhan ordered Dub^an to strip 
her of her clothes. This was actually attempted, when she cried aloud imploring 
the help of her god, by whoso grace she was supplied with fresh clothes as soon 
as tho one on her person was snatched away, till a largo heap of clothes was 
gathered in tho assembly. The Kurus, finding thorn successivo attempts to disgrace 
her baffled,* loft her alone. This event is said to have been one of the causes of 
the great war of the Mah&bh£rat. 
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(No sooner) thou heard’st the cry of the woman’s distress. 

Suv’das (exclaims), “ O Lord, thou hast saved many a sinner. 

Why then dost thou delay in saving me (lit. how much delay is 
there in my time or case ?” G. A. G.) 

II II Vim I 

sf few sr 
g; i 

nTC ^ n 

smt «irmeT i 

^ ( 

^9 TTR 5rw I 

snw ir?t d 

5^ IRT M I 

e 

TWi ^ ^ B 

%T tiftw iiR^r 3cr0cT I 
wi n 

I 

fk Pt^rern: i 

’if? Sira etr B 

Translation. 

Do not, 0 Lord, take my sins into corisidci’ation ; 

For thou art called the impartial. f 

Thou canst save at thy will. 

One is called a river, the other (is callcH) a rlniiii 
And is full of dirty water; but when they join, they become of one 
colour, 

And the name of Sur’sar (Ganges) they bear. 

One piece of iron is used in worship, 

Whereas another piece is used as a weapon of destruction 
But the philosopher’s stone (Paras) makes no distinction between 
the two, ' . 

It turns both into pure gold. 
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M&yi and Brahm are called the same, 

(But) Sur and Sydm (needlessly) dispute about it. 

That thou wilt save me, , 

— oh Lord, do not fail (to fulfil) that promise. 

I a I 

amr % ar%T^ % aRffarl t 
^ ^ 5r aR: ^ I 

%T g»i ^ ’(ft ^1%, %T I 
arm snwm ir^ ^ i 

aw aami aft anaa i 
an^ fta: fta^aftt r^fart ^ o 
aita i 5r%raT ajarft 

Translation, 

I will go and report it to Jasoda ; 

Be good and don’t touch my hand with yours ; 

Enough has been done, I will not endure any more. 

If you put your liand on my hdr (golden garland), 

0 beloved, I too shall take hold of your han'mdl (flower garland). 

1 am prohibiting him, but he will not heed my prohibition. , 

1 shall not cease abusing yoh. 

I will go to Jasoda, etc. 

I « tnpfl I 

arft \ aftr arret arfiraf ara^ aiat ? 

% ara: ^ a^ 

am siat arft 
arft ^ai?tT wft 

Translation, 

O friend, Kdndh has gone away chaffing me (I do not know) by 
what (right of) relationship ;♦ 

He has taken away my clothes and climbed on the kadam tree ; 

* [This appears to allnde to the custom, that only certain relations are allowed 
to ohsfl ; thus, a younger brother oan laugh with, and chaff, his elder brother's 
wife.-^Sn.] 
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I am naked in the water. 

Kandh has gone a.waj, eto. 

n 11 I 

*BrT are *m: ? f«iw: Jit ? 

^feqif CTTfi? 

^wre 'i*i ''if<3«(K 

%* srog % 

w ^fa qx ^^»rer i rc f ^ qf 
«5fera!ic«*nft 

^Pn Oil'S 5R 

cat’ll «w %" ilrnct npi 
wn1% 

Translation. 

My eyelids are trembling. 

What has become of my love, where have my friends gone ? 
My eyelids, etc. 

My body is inflamed and my heart is beating ; 

Ho has made love to me and taken his fill.* 

My eyelids, etc. 

My lover lives constantly in my eyes. 

These eyes of mine are sure tests of my lov^. 

My eyelids, etc. 

I entirely resign myself to God,t 
May he preserve my honour in the assembly. % 

* [Maj& is the Persian maz& \yto^ which is properly maso., though it is here 
repeated as fom. ; the phrase literally means : he has sipped the taste ; it is idiomatic 
for * he has satisfied himself.* — E d.] 

t [Lit. ' 1 become a sacrifice to my teacher.* — E d.] 

J [I. e., among the people. The line allados to the story of Dranpadi ; see 
footnote on p. 251 .— Ed.] 
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M II ^ I 

\ w ^ ^ gsr 

Pl«wr SITcT f^llT *Rt I ' 

wr#t ^ I 

f%51^ ^ WR I 

>< 

?i5T ^^reitr garwjRg i 

«?ft fariRT %rcT wnwf n 

wit ^g?:Tt i 

STfSI clfira 1 

^5 I 

?RTS ?TW^ n 

iiS'trT ^ Rarrft 


Translation, 

1, Let tiomobody take mo to him ; the desire Qli, the pain) of my heart 

will tlieii bo satisfied. 

Getting upon tlic roof of a high house I see the cloud ; the lightning 
again and again shines and disappears. 

]My body is shaking and uiy feet trembling ; ray heart, 0 friend, is 
beating high. • 

Let somebotly take mo to him, etc. 

2, O fine Kandha, I have known only a little of thy cunning and cruelty, 
With some thou passest day and niglii, while thou tantalisest others 

by only exhibiting thy brilliance. 

Let somebody take me to him, etc. 

I 8» I 

sfifr ^ 

^ ^Ttt ^ t 

%T iPRf 

^ ^ 

BIB RB ^ %n[B 

Pra Bft ^ 
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Translation, 

Who will go to Brij to sell curds, 

(Seeing that) Ho (Kriah’n) will sprinkle coloured water over one’s 
cliuTtar and sdrt ? 

For (on a previous occasion) Kandhd (E^risli’n) caught hold of the 
skirts of my cloth with one hand, 

And with the other my sari ; 

Then I said, O Mohan, I have fallen into thy power ; 

But every morning since then I curse him. 

II I 

JTC TC «Ttl 

*rt3r art frr’O ^ 

^ ^sr JI9 

% sarif^ 

Translation, 

1, TlicMunlri (Krish’n) lias sprinkled coloured water with his syringe, 
A whole syringe full he has thrown on my face. 

My entire b<)<ly has become wet. 

2, My entire gown (ghdgrd) has also become wet-, 

And my sari (wearing cloth) worth a thousand lacs. 

With a syringe, etc. 

H 8^ H I 

qquii ^ fq?m qtT 

fwT fqq sr 

«f<r ?r?:^n 
qi’s?? ^iTsr 

Translation, 

Come, 0 Balam Raj, whatever I may do, 1 cannot get peace ; 

Come, O Balam Raj. 

My days pass in anguish, 

And at night without my beloved no sleep comes to mo. 

My heart starts in pain ; do not tantalise me. 

Come O Bdl^ Raj. 
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1 8^ I |«i<t I 

sit*w 4t?T ^unt y’J 

gjnt fw ^ 533^1 w % iw 

fijitf Wif 3RW f^T % ^ SBTC 

litaJT iii3 f<vif^ 

Translation i 

O beloved, having made love to me, why hast thou forgotten (to 
pay) attention to me. 

In my love of thee, O beloved, I have endured all (manner of) pains ; 
Broken-hearted I wander about in the forests ; O God, relieve mo 
from (this pain of) sepamtion. 

0 beloved, etc. 

II 88 H %n7T ^RTXfit ^ I 

^Cl fsi^ flTsitT ilT^ 

*n*i«T 5rr^ hrci iiHt 

srrsn? ^ finiT ^ 

Jiral f f 5IR3 STT^'t 

Translation, 

However long you may remonstrate (with me), my mind will not 
listen, 

Oh, it will not listen, my minJl will not listen. 

My love to my beloved lord (Jit, Sultan) is ever coming anew, 

But being a simple-minded girl, I know nothing (of what will 
be the consequence). ’ 

« 8 <. II %raT %* I 

%T % «IT^ 

98^3 sin^ fsi^JT «ir^ 

WtfT ^ 

’sw ^cT snift 

Tramlation, 

1 cannot forget the beautiful face (of my love) ; 

Oh I cannot forget, it cannot be removed from my mind. 

Away, friend, do not remonstrate with ino ; 

The attachment once formed cannot be bi'oken asunder. 
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a I I 

•WTCT ire wr ^ 

Translation, 

I am yoiin" and lovely ; wluit (more) can any one do (for me) ? 

I am the jyreatly beloved of my liiisband ; 
r am his single wife in the lionse. 

What (more) can any one do (for me) ? 

a 8« a I 

JTpSt ST ^ t IJW 
^ qra i itJrer i 
fsf^rer 3^TC^ i 
^ii5t %T3reT 

Translation, 

Boy, don’t joke with me, all people will hear ; 

Yes, all my neighbours will hear. 

If my mother-in-law hears, she will kill me. 

All people will hear. 

a 8= a ^TTCT I 

Nre«r, ^rfarsT, sw, i 

— t ^ ’Jftr ^eiNPiT «3n, ire /c b 

Translation. 

Prostitute, monkey, fire, water, hermit, weapon and winc-mcrchantf 
as well as pairot, needle and goldsmith — these ten are never one’s fiieud. 

a 8t a • 
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( m *bt ^ 

^ ^ lira ^3sr ^ . 

Translation, 

0 Champd (flower) thou hast three properties in thee : 

Colour, beauty and fragrance, 

(But) thou hast one defect, that the black-bee does not 
come near thee 

llvjtjy. The black-bee is the lover of flowers and it tastes tho 
sweets of numerous flowers. 

1 do not allow the friend of prostitutes to come near me. 


Notes from Vardha Mlhlra^s TaucJiasiddhdyitihi — 

By G. Thibaut, Phil. Dr. 

PAllT I. 

The mean motions of the planets according to the 
Su'rva and Romaka Siddua'ntas. 

We are at prosoiit fairly wcll-aequaiuled witli tlie general character 
of Hindu Astronomy and — among European scholars at least — there 
prevails no longer any doubt that the system exhibited in works like tho 
Stirya Siddlidnta, the Laghu-A'ryabhatiya, etc. is an adaptation of Greek 
science. The time to wliicli books like the Surya Siddhanta must bo 
ascribed from internal data, the date of Aryabhata, — if not the oldest, at 
least one of the oldest of the scientific Hindu Astronomers — which wo 
know from his own statement, the fundamental similarity of tho methods 
employed by the Greeks on the one and the Hindus on tho other side, 
the fact of tenns of unquestionably Greek origin being met with in 
Indian astronomical works, and lastly the testimony which the Hindu 
writers themselves bear to the proficiency of tho Yavanas in the Jyotislia 
8'dstra more than suliico to convince impartial judges that the enormous 
progress which a book of tho class of the Surya Siddlianta marks on 
works of the nature of tho Jyotisha Vodanga was not effected without 
help coming from tho West. 

But although the general fact of transmission is acknowledged tho 
details of the process still stand in need of much elucidation, and we 
shall not he able to claim a full understanding of the position of tho 
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Hindu system before we have succeeded in tracing the single steps of 
the giadual transformation by which it arose from its Greek prototype, 
and in assigning the reasons of the many important points of divergence 
of the two. Whether this task will ever be accomplished completely is 
doubtful. The chief obstacles in the way of success are the loss of 
several of the most important early Siddhantas which, as their names 
indicate, wei*e specially connected with Western science, and the uncer- 
tainty whether the form in which the preserved Siddhdntas have come 
down to us is the original one or has, in the course of time, undergone 
alterations. All wo can do is to study with the greatest possible care 
thosQ astronomical books which may to a certain extent make up for 
the mentioned loss, and enable us to gain some insight into the genesis 
and original condition of what we may call — in order to distinguish it 
from earlier and greatly inferior attempts — Scientific Hindu Astronomy. 

Among the works belonging to that class by far the most important 
is the so-called Pahchasiddhaiitika by Varaha Mi him. Rcfei'enccs to 
this treatise which — as its name implies — is founded on five Siddhantas, 
were occasionally made by Km-opean scholars from the first time when 
Hindu Astronomy began to attmet attention. Manuscripts of the work 
itself indeed were not forthcoming for a long time, and the important 
quotations made from it by Colebrookc and subsefiuent writer's, among 
whom Professor Kcm is to bo mentioned in the first jdacc, were taken 
from later astronomical books, chiefly from the Commentary on Varalia 
Mihira’s Brihat-Samhita by Bhattotpala who in many j)lace8 endeavours 
to render his explanations of the latter work more lucid by extracting 
corresponding passages from the Paucliasiddhantika. These quotations 
were, however, amply sufficient to show the extmordinary importance 
which the treatise in question possesses for the history of Indian astronomy, 
and it was therefore most welcome news to all students of Sanskrit when 
Dr. Biihlcr, whose sagacity and activity in tracing and rescuing from 
destruction really valuable Sanskrit books stand in no need of further 
praise, was able to announce in 1874 the discovery of a complete manu- 
script of the Panchasiddhantikd. A second somewhat more correct 
manuscript of the work was later on discovered by the same scholar. 
Both manuscripts were purchased for the Bombay Government. 

Nothing could now be more desirable than an early edition and 
translation of the entire Panchasiddhantik& ; but unfortunately thei« 
are oonsidcraVde obstacles in the way of a sj^eedy realization of such a 
wish. In the first place, the two available manuscripts are exceedingly, 
in more than one case, hopelessly incorrect. In the second place, the 
text, even if presented in a correct and trustworthy shape, ofPeiti to the 
hateipreter unusually great difficulties whose special nature will be set 
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into' a clearer light by a short consideration of the class of books to 
which the Pahchasiddh&ntika belongs. 

The Pauchasiddhdntika is a so-called kara^agrantha. The only 
definition of the term “ kara^a ” by a European scholar of which I know 
is the one given by Professor Kem, who says (preface to the Bphat 
Saqihiti, p. 24) tliat a kara^a differs from a Siddhanta in this respect, 
that while in the latter the calculations refer to the beginning of the 
Yuga, in the former they refer to the S^aka era. This statement is quite 
correct, but not full enough to give an adequate idesv of the nature of a 
karana. A karana may be defined as a practical treatise on astronomy, 
i. e., a treatise wliich enables the astronomer to execute the common 
astronomical calculations known to the Hindus with the greatest possible 
ease and despatch. While a Siddhanta explains the general principles 
of the Hindu astronomical system, and tliercby enables the attentive 
student to construct for himself the rules which are to guide his calcu- 
lations, a karanagrantlia exhibits those rules ready made and reduced 
to the most practical and succinct shape without, however, explaining the 
theory on which they are based. A karanagrautloa is thus sufficient for 
all practical purposes, but not really intelligible without the study of the 
Siddhanta from which its rules ai'o dcjived. That it takes for the 
starting-point of its calculations not the beginning of the Yuga or kalpa 
but that of the S'aka era is of coui-se merely a consequence of the desire 
to render all calculations as easy and slioi*t as possible. The most im- 
portant books of the karana class arc the Grahalaghava by Ganetkb 
Daivajna, the Jlhasvati by Sataiianda, the Karanakutuhala by Bhaskara 
and, among more ancient works, tlio Khandakhadyaka by Bralimagupta 
and, holding the first rank in itn}>ortancc, the Panchasiddhautika. 

This latter work has, however, a wider scope than an ordinary 
karanagrantlia. It does not form the practical complement of one Sid- 
dhanta only, as for inshiiiee f he karanakutuhala docs with regard to the 
Siddhanta S'iromani, but as its name indicates, it gives rules in accord- 
ance with five dilforent Siddhanhas. These Siddhautas are, as we now 
may see from the introductory verses of the Paiichasiddluintika itself, 
while formerly our information I’eg.arding them was derived from the 
Bj-ihat Saqihita and its commentary, the Saura, Paulisa, Bomaka, 
Vasishtha and Brahma or Paitamaha Siddluiutas. Of these five Sid- 
dhintas only the Saura or Sdrya Siddhanta is known to exist at present. 
The Paulina, Romaka, Paitamaha Siddhdntas appear to be lost ; I am 
doubtful whether the Vasishtha Siddhanta to which Varaha Mihira refers 
has come down to our time or not. We are thus on the whole not in a 
position to elucidate the highly condensed and often altogether enig- 
matical rules of the Pancliasiddliautika by referring to the Siddhintas on 
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which tlicy are founded, but must explain them by themselves as well as wo 
can, availing ourselves of the fragmentary collateral information which 
may be derived from other sources, and must finally attempt to reconstruo 
from the karana rules the leading features of the Siddhantas on which 
they were founded. The latter part of the task is of course the most 
important, but at the same time the most difficult one, and we shall for 
the present succeed in it only very partially. Were it not tliat Varaha 
Mihira has allowed himself in many points to bo more circumstantial 
than ordinary karaha- writers arc, so that the Panchasiddhantika may in 
fact be said to occn})y a kind of intermediate position between a 
karana and a Siddluinta, the task would bo an altogether hopeless one. 
As it is, it remains difficult enough and only the manifest importance of 
the book can maintain the zeal of the student whoso efforts at unravelling 
the sense of the obscure stanzas arc foiled more than once. There aro 
of course a considerable number of passages which are by no means 
difficult to understand, some entire chapters even fall under that cate- 
gory ; hut then those chapters and passages are easy because they 
contain no matter new to us ajid merely restate wJiat we already know 
from other sources. The chapters which add to our store of knowledge 
are throughout difficult, some of them so much so that there is no 
chance of their being fully understood until better manuscripts of the 
Panchasiddhantika are found. Other passages again, although difficult, 
may be explained satisfactorily. Some of this latter class, vis., those 
treating of the mean motions of the planets according to two Siddhantas 
will form the subject of this paper.* A few introductory remarks on 
the contents of the entire work and the consideration of a few specially 
interesting passages will be premised before we enter on our special 
task. 

The Panchasiddhantika appears to be divided into eiglitecn adhya- 
yas, although the exiwt number may be a matter of some doubt, as in tho 
manuscri])ts the endings of the chapters are not veiy clearly marked, and 

/ 

* I may mention here that 1 am on^ngctl, witli the .M8.siRtan(:o of Pandit Sndha- 
kara one of tho foremost Jyotishi.s of Beniirea, in propaving an edition and transla- 
tion of the entire Panchasiddhantika as far as tho deficiencies of tho manascripts 
etc. will allow. But as it is uncertain when this tsisk will bo accomplished, 1 think 
it advisable to publish in tlio interim some of tlio more intorcsting results. I avail 
myself of this opportunity to acknowledgo tho very valuable assistance I have 
rocoived from Pandit Sudhakara in preparing tho present paper. Ho lias voriHod 
many of my calculations and in some points tendered original suggestions which 
wore most useful. I specially mention his advice to calculate tho k^epa quantitios 
of tho Sdrya Siddhanta from tlie beginning of the Kalpa, on advice tho ooriyiug oat 
of which led to most satisfactory results. 
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the numbering of the stanzas is carried on through several adhydyas. The 
first adhydya, called kara^avatdra, contains some introductory verses, a 
rule for the calculation of the ahargai^a, statements regarding the dif- 
ferent yugas used in the Paulina, Romaka, Sdrya Siddhantas, and some 
rules regarding the calculation of the regents of the years, months, etc. 
The second very short adhyaya is called at its end nakshatrddichheda and 
apparently contains rules about the mean places of the moon, length 
of day and night, shadow, etc. The third adhydya is marked at the end 
“ Paulina Siddhdnta ” and contains the most important rules for the 
calculation of the mean place of the sun, the true places of sun and 
moon, the moon’s node, latitude, terrestrial longitude, ayana, etc. The 
fourth adhyaya, marked merely as “ karanadhyaya4 chaturthah ” contains 
the table of sines and matter corresponding to that of the third 
adhyaya of the Surya Siddhanta. The very short fifth adhyaya is 
entitled S'asidarsanam. The sixth adhyaya contains chandragraha^am, 
i. e., the rules for calculating lunar eclipses according to the Paulisa 
Siddhanta, the matter of all the preceding chapters having been merely 
preliminary to the calculation of eclipses. The seventh adhyaya treats 
of solar eclipses “ Panlisa siddhante ravigrahanam.” The eighth chapter 
treats of the calculation of solar eclipses according to the Romaka 
Siddhanta and contains at the same time all the general information 
about the Romaka Siddhanta which the Paiichasiddhantika affords. The 
ninth adhydya has for its subject the calculation of solar eclipses accord- 
ing to the Surya Siddhanta with preliminary statements about the mean 
motions, etc. of sun and moon. iThe tenth adhydya treats of lunar 
eclipses according to the same Siddhanta. The eleventh adhyaya called 
at its close “ avarnanatyckaduso ’dhyayah ” contains additional matter 
about eclipses. The twelfth very short adhyaya “ paitamaliasiddhdnte 
dvadaso ’dhydyah ” is the only chapter which treats of the Paitamaha 
or Brahma Siddhanta. The thirteenth adhyaya “ trailokyasamsthaiiam ” 
contains uiformation akin to that which is found in the twelfth chapter 
of the Sdrya Siddhanta. The fourteenth adhyaya “ chhedyakayantrani ” 
gives information about astronomical instruments, etc. The fifteenth 
adhyaya “ jyotishopanishad ” states the differences produced in eclipses 
of the sun by difference of locality ; the different opinions about the 
beginning of the day, etc. The sixteenth adhyaya “ suryasiddhante 
madhyagatih *’ states the mean motions of the planets according to the 
Sdrya Siddhdnta. The seventeenth adhyaya “ taragiahasphutikara^am ” 
gives the rales for calculating the true places of the planets. The last 
adhyaya Pauli^siddhdnte taragrahah ” contains rales about the heliacal 
rising and sitting etc. of the planets, apparently according to the 
Paulida Siddhdnta.. 


£ £ 
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Tho introductory verses in which Varaha Mihira states the purport 
of the eutii’e Panchasiddhantika run as follows : — 


^ w%T tnc ii 

V# 

»l<m W r ft cTT^’^W I 

WCTT: II 

xti ii 




Tlicsc verses are followed by tlie rule concerning the calculation of 
the ahargana wliicli will be considered later on. Tn the last chapter the 
author names himself as Varaha Mihira of Avanti. 

I further extract a statement found in the 3rd chapter which is of 
considerable interest as containing a very clear indicia lion of the do pen* 
donee of Hindu astronomy on Greek science. We read there : 

srrw: fwirogwh* i 


“ The Tiadis arising from the difference in longitude from Yavana, 
(i. c., Yavanapura) are seven and a tliird in Avanti, iiiiio in lluiiarcs ; tho 
method of ascertaining them I will state? elsewhere.** 

The verse contains a statement of the difference in longitude between 
Ujjain and Benares on the one side and Yav^anaijuni on the other side. 
That by the latter name (which occurs in amjtlKjr place of tho Pauclia- 
siddhdntika also) wc have to understand Alexandna has been remarked 
by Professor Kem already ; the passjige we arc considering at present 


* -A., B. 

t A- •firftrqpR® h- ofin^5 

§ A. 

II ? A. o^^nrfwnT ailclecl in margin) H* 

f Both MSS. 
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furnishes the proof. The real eastern longitude (from Greenwich) of 
Ujjaiii is TS"" 51' 45'', that of Benares 83“ 3' 4", that of Alexandria 29® 
52' ; therefore, the seconds being neglected, Ujjaiu ig in 46® B. Long. 
Benares in 53“ 1 1 ' B . Long, from Alexandria. If wo now, on the other hand, 
caleulate the diiference in longitude of tlie mentioned three places from 
tlie diiference in time stated by Varaha Mihira we obtain 44° as the 
longitude of Ujjain from Alexandria and 54° as the longitude of Benares 
fi’oju the same place. The error involved in Varaha Mihira *s deter- 
mination is not inc(>iisid(5rable, but not greater 'than might have been 
expected, cert4ainly not too great for our assuming with confidence that 
Tavanapiira is to be identified with Alexandria.* As a transfer of Hel- 
lenic astronomy to India could not have taken place without some 
determination of the interval in longitude we might assume such a deter ■ 
iriination to have botm made even if no trace of it had been preserved in 
India; still it is satisfuctory to find the determination explicitly stated 
in the book which professes to giv'o an account of the fundamental Sid- 
dhantns. 

Bof(n’(^ leaving this subject wo must refer to another passage of the 
Panohasiddhantika which is quoted by Bhattotpak, and which has been 
supposed to contain likewise a statement about the difference in longi- 
tude between U jjain and Alexandria. It occurs in the loth adhyaya 
and n(*cd not be n*printed here in full as it has already been published 
by Profe.ssor Kern in his ])iii)er on some fragminits of Aryabhata, Journal 
of the Royal Asialie Society, Vol. XX, 1863 and again in the Preface to 
his edition of the Brihat Samhitj, p. 53. The two lines immodiatoly 
concerning us here an* given by Professor Kern, as follows : 

and rendered “ Siiihacliaiya states the sum of days (to begin) from sun- 
rise at Lafdva and, if wo ado]it this, they must begin in the country of 
tho Yavanas at tin; time that ton muhurtos of tlie night are past.'* From 
this Professor Kern concludes that iu tho opinion of Variiha Mihira tho 
meridian of Yavaiia-pura has a longitude west from the meridian of 


* Professor Korn notioo.s the poasihility of Vavanapiira being not Aloxnndria 
but Constantinople, but rejects it on tlie ground of no first nieridiau ever having 
boon drawn over tho latlor place. If wo identified Yavaiiapura with Constantinople 
wo should rotluco tho jibove-nionfcionod error of longitude by one degn^e ; but never- 
theloBB itB identification witli Alexandria is much more likely if wo consider firstly 
the general importance of Alexandria ; secondly, its goograpliioal position with regard 
to India, and thirdly, its having boeu tho place whore tho syetom of Greek ostrunotny 
was finally elaborated. 
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Laiika, of 60 degrees. (See Preface, p. 54.) This translation of the 
text as given by Bha^totpala and the inference he draws from it are 
indeed quite correct ; but we see at once that the passage as it stands 
cannot be reconciled with the one translated above from which there 
results a difference of longitude amounting to 44° only. The apparent 
contradiction is solved when we turn to the text of the Panchasiddhantika 
as exhibited in the two manuscripts available at present. For there the 
reading at the conclusion of the second line is not but so 

that we have to translate “ Simhachaiya states the sum of days to begin 
from sunrise at Lanka ; when ten muliurtas of the night of the Yavanas 
are passed (the day is stated to begin) by their guru, (i. e., the guru of 
the Yavanas who I suppose is no other than the often-quoted astrono- 
mical writer Yavanesvara).*' The two lines therefore contain uncon- 
nected statements, and do not in any way enable us to draw a conclusion 
about what Varaha Mihira considered to be the relative longitude of 
Laiika (or Ujjain) and Alexandria. In addition I quote a x)assage from 
some unknown writer found in the Marichi (on Siddhanta-Siromani, 
Ganitadhyaya, Madhyamadliikara, desantara) which being apparently a 
periphrase of the passage from the Panchasiddhantika confirms the text 
and translation of the latter as given above : 





“ Some declare the day to begin from sunrise, others from noon ; 
again others from the moment when the sun has half set. The prince 
of the Yavanas reckons the beginning of the day from (the moment 
when) ten muhtlrtas of the night (are past), Lafacharya again in his 
book from midnight.” 

Here the “ yavananripatih ” of the third ^line answers to the 
yavanaguru of Varaha Mihira and renders the identification of the 
latter with Yavaneivara more probable. The statement made in the 
last line about Latacharya is mistaken as, according to the Paficha- 
siddhantika, that writer reckoned the beginning of the day from sunset, 
while midnight was chosen as starting-point by Aryabhata. 

After these preliminaries we now enter bn a discussion of those 
passages of the Panchasiddhantika which contain the rules for the cal- 
culation of the mean places of the planets according to the Surya and 
Bomaka Siddhdutas. Beginning with the former we at first ' extract a 
stanza of the 1st adhyaya which furnishes us with the requisite informa- 
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tion about the yuga acknowledged by the Sdrya Siddhdnta as known to 
Varaha Mihira. 

“ According to the Surya Siddhdnta there are in 180,000 years 
66,389 intercalary months and 1,04.5,095 omitted lunar days.” 

Comparing these statements with those to be found on the same 
point in the hitherto known Suiya Siddhanta, we observe of course at 
once that the Pahehasiddhantika, as was to be expected from a karana- 
grantha, employs reduced numbers. The known Surya Siddhanta gives 
the coiTesponding figures for a mahayuga of 4,320,000 years of which period 
the 180,000 years of the Panchasiddhantika are the twenty- fourth part. 
We therefore multiply tlie 66,389 intercalary months by 24 and find that 
the product 1,593,336 agrees with the figure which the Surya Siddhanta 
(I. 38) gives for the intercalary months. We, however, meet with a 
discrepancy when comparing the two statements regarding the number 
of the omitted lunar days. The Surya Siddhanta (I. 38) assumes the 
number of omitted lunar days in one mahayuga to be 25,082,252, while 
the number stated above, 1,045,095, multiplied by 24 gives as product 
25,082,280, which figure exceeds the former one by 28. If wo now 
proceed to deduce from tlie above statements about the nature of 
the yuga of the Surya Siddhanta as known to Varalia Mihira the 
length of the sidereal solar year (by calculating according to the 
known Indian fashion the number of the titliis of the entii’e yuga, 
deducting from it the tithikshayas and dividing the remainder by 
the number of solar years) we obtain as the result 365** 6*^ 12' 36’ ; while 
the length of the year of the known Surya Siddhanta, in accordance 
with the smaller number of the omitted lunar days, amounts to a little 
more, vw., 365*^ G*' 12' 36*56’. The discrepancy is a slight one, but it 
suffices to show that the Surya Siddhdnta wdiich Varaha Mihira had 
before himself was different from the one knowm to us. It might perhaps 
bo objected that the discrepancy is only an apparent one, Varaha Mihira 
having slightly changed one of the numbers of the Siirya Siddhanta in 
order to be able to reduce all numbers more considerably and thereby 
to establish more convenient rules for calculation. Tliat the karana 
writers are in the habit of proceeding in that manner is well-known, and 
we shall see later on that Varaha Mihira submits in certain cases the 
exact numbers to certain alterations. The present case, however, is of 
a different nature. The passage about the yuga of the Sdrya Siddhdnta 
is not an independent rule, in the formulation of which the writer might 
have allowed himself certain liberties^ but a mere statement reproducing 
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the doctrnes of another work, and as such it would bu of no value 
whatever if it were not strictly accumte. Wo shall moreover meet later 
on with several pthcr instances showing that the mere fact of Vardha 
Mihira’s statements not agreeing with the known Siirya Siddhanta is 
not sufficient to throw a doubt on their accuracy. It is finally to be 
remarked that the solar year of the Suiya Siddhanta as known to 
Varaha Mihira is ideiilical with the solar year of that Paiilisa Siddhanta 
about which Bhattot|iala in his comnientaiy on the Brihat Sainhita has 
given us gome information {Cf. Colobrooko’s Essays, IT, p. 8G5). 

We next turn to some verses containing rules for the calculation of 
the mean places of sun and moon according to the Surya Siddhanta. 
They arc found in the Dili adliyaya : 

“The (mean place of the) sun is found, for midday at Avan ii, b}^ 
multiplying the ahargana by SUO, deducting 142, and tlien dividing by 
292,207.’’ " 

This verso contains two elements which are to bo con.sidercd 
separately ; in tlic first place a general riilu for calculating the mean 
place of the sun, in the second place a so-called ksh(‘])a, i. c., an either 
additive or subtractive (piantity whose introduction into the rule enables 
us to take for the siariing-point of our calculations the epoch of the 
karana instead of the beginning of the jmga. Tho general rule is 
understood without difficulty. It bases on tho proportion : if in 
65,710,575 savaiia days (i. c., the Havana days contained in 180,000 
years), there tfikc place 180,600 revolutions of the sun or, both numbers 
being reduced by 225, if 800 revolutions take place in 292,207 days, 
how many rcvoliitiuns will take place in the given ahargana ? Tho result 
is the mean place of the sun at the end of the given ahargana. Wo now 
turn to the ks]ie])a ti?2. If on tlic first Chaitra S aka 427, which date 
is the starting-point of all calculations of tho Pan dm8iddliantika,t tho 
sun had performed an entire number of revolutions without remainder 
a kshopa would of coarse not be required. Tlie actual ksliepa, 442 on 

442 

tlie other hand shows thcat at the mentioned time — — ■ were wanting 

* Both mariuscripis read in the first lino in the second 
The second ejnendation is shown by calculation to be necessary. Botli emendations 
aro bonio out by tlic manuscripts of Hlinttotpala who quotes tho above verso. A. 
roods 

t See about this point the rule for calculating the ahargana which will bo 
dkteussod lutor on in connection with the Bomaku Siddhanta. 
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to a complete revolution or, which comes to the same, that the sun had 


then performed a number of complete revolutions plus 


291765 

292207 


of a 


revolution. Now in order to explain this kshepa wc must asc^^in 
accemling to what principles and starting from which period Varaha 
Mihira calculated the mean place of the sun on the 1st Chaitra S'aka 
427. The principles arc doubtless those on Vhich the statement con- 
cerning the nature of the yuga and the general mlc for calculating tho 
sun’s nuvui places are founded, and wo can therefore be in no uncertainty 
as to the method of forming the almrgana and calculating from it the 
madlijunia Siirya. Less ceilaiii is the eijoch beginning from which tho 
ahargjina is to be formed. If we try the dilLcrent ])o,ssibilities avc find 
that neither the liegiiniing of the Kaliynga nor tho c;nd nf the Kritayuga 
lead to ihe above-stated Icshepn, that, however, a cnlculaiiou starting from 
tho beginning of the kalpa. giv(,‘s the desired result, although the course 
of procedure involves a f(jvv small irrcgnlarii ies. I will succinctly state 
the details of the ealenlatiou in order to facilitate its control. The sum 
of years (the v<'irshagau.a) from the beginning of the knljia to the epoch 


of the kamna amounts to 1,955,883,600 (l,953,72n,(>00 to the end of tho 
kfitii, 2,100,000 for Trcta aiul Dv.apain, 8,179 fnmi beginning of Kali to 
S'aka, 427 from S'aka to epoch of Karaiia). From the varsliagana wo 
deduce in the customary inaTiner (availing ourselves, however, of the 
cleirionts of the ynga as stated hy V.araha Mihira, not of the correspond- 
ing elements of the known Suiya Siddbanta) the adliimasas, which we 


find to amount to 


721,884,203 + 


,178781 
180000 ' 


Instead of those wc take, 


svalpantaratvat, 721,384,204 and thus obtain as tho number of cliandm- 
niasas for the entire stated period 24,191,987,470. Multiplying this 
number by 30 we get the tithis from which deduce, by means of 
the statement about ilio tithikshayas of tlie yuga, tlie number of the 

4941258 

ishta ksliayalia. We find 11,850,023,200 H ~ \ ‘y • f instead of this 


we take 11,350,023,207 which deducted Prom the tithis gives for ihe 
ishta savana almrgana 7,14,403,001,073. Multiplying this number by 
800, according to the general nile about the mean places of the sun, 
and dividing by 292,207 we find that tho sun has performed, from tho 
beginning of tho kalpa down to the cpocli of the Pauchasid- 

42 

dhiiiitika, 1,955,883,000 29'^207 I’equired kshopa is 


442 


ooodrif' to remember that the aliarga^ia of the 

Siuya Siddhanta gives the mean places of the planets at midiuglit at 
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Lankca while the rule of Yaraha Mihira is, as we have seen, meant to 
give their mean places at noon. Wo therefore have to deduct from the 
mean place of the pn as found hitherto his mean motion for half a day, 
in oMer to obtain his mean place on the preceding noon. This mean 

motion for a day is which is Combining this 

subtractive quantity with the one found above ^ — ~ 292207 ) 

442 

oiui try ' » exact quantity stated in Yaraha Mihira’s rule. The 


result has therefore justified the small assumptions made in the calcula- 
tion of the ahargana ; the latter will moreover receive additional con- 
firmation fi-om the mles about the mean places of the moon and the 
planets which will be discussed later on. 

The period of 800 years comprising 292,207 savana days whereby 
to calculate the mean place of the sun is of frec^uent occurrence in Indian 
astronomical writings and tables. It is employed l^y Bmlimagupta in the 
Khanda-khadya. It is found in the Siamese astronomical rules which 
became known in Europe as early as 1688 and were first interpreted by 
Cassini. It is likemse used in the astronomical tables sent to France by 
the Pere Patouillct and explained by Bailly in his Traite de rAstronomie 
Indienne et Oricntale, (p. 54 ; Discoui’s preliminairo, p. xi). 

The verse which in the Pafichasiddhantika follows next on the one 
explained above runs as follows : 

W 

(In the first line we have to read ; in the second line, as will 

appear from the calculation, ; B. rcads^^^pTfllf^r#.) 

“ Multiply (the ahargana) by 900,600, deduct 670,217 and divide 
by 24,589,506 ; the result is the mean place of the moon.** The geneml 
rule about the mean places of the moon which }b contained in this 
verse is easily explained from the statements on the yuga of the Surya 
Siddhanta which we have had occasion to consider. The yuga com- 
prises 180,000 years. Multiplying these by 12 and adding the intercalary 
months wc have 2,226,389 lunar synodical months. Again adding 
to these the 180,000 I'cvolutions of the sun we got 2,406,389 as the 
number of the sidereal reyolutions of the moon which take plaee in one 
yuga. (Dividing by the last number the savana days of the yugsf we 
find as the length of the sidereal month 27** 7*^ 43' 12‘60*'. The. length 
ol the sidereal month of the known Sfirya Siddh&nta amounts to 27** 7*^ 
43' 12*64''). From the fact of 2,406,389 sidereal revolutions of the moon 
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being contained in 65,746,575 days the mean place of the moon for any 
given ahargana might of course be deduced directly ; smaller numbers 
were, however, dcsiisable as facilitating the calculations, and Varaha 
Mihira therefore substituted the relation of 900,000 revolutions to 
24,589,506 days which ofPei'S tlie advantage of a smaller divisor, and a 
not only smaller but also much simpler multiplicator. The substitution 
involves indeed a slight inaccui-acy since 900,000 revolutions of the moon 

take place in 24,589,506 -f days, the fractional part of which 

quantity is neglected in the general rule. The error which results 
thovol’rom is, alMiongh insigniticaiit, not to remain uncorrccted and 
Varaha Mihira adds tlierefore (after one intervening verse about the 
mean place of the moon’s uchcha) the following rule : 


“ Multiply the (elapsed) revolutions of the moon by 51 and divide 
by 3,120 ; the (resulting) seconds are to be deducted (from the mean 
place of the moon as found by the gcncml rule).’’ (The secohd part of 
the rule refers to the moon’s ucheha). The correction stated here is 
easily accounted for. Jly a j)roj)ortional calculation we find that the 
74(> 1 66 

moon pei'fornis in 7 , " , 77 of ^ day about 14,708 seconds of a circle. To 

' Z4()0ooll 

80 much consequently the eiTor resulting from the neglect of the frac- 
tion amounts for 900,000 revolutions. The error for one revolution is 
14708 


thei'efore ecpial to 


9U0000 


seconds or, as Varaha Mihiiu prefers to ex- 


press it, reducing both numbers by 288, to (about) ■ seconds. The 

o 120 

explanation of the kshopa, 670,217 is not quite so siin})le ns that of the 
solar kshopa. We of course again employ the kalj)ady-ahargana which 
had led to a satisfactory result in the case of the sun’s mean place. If 
we, however, proc€»ed according to the gmieral ]*ulc given by Varaha 
Mihira, multiplying that ahargana by 900,000 and diviiling by 24,589,506 
and finally ajiplying tlie prescribed correction, we find that the rbmainder 
combined with the moon’s mean inolion for lialf a day does not equal the 
stated ksliepa. The fact is that approximately correct rules and approxi- 
mately accurate corrections are applicable to comparatively short periods, 
but become altogether misleading if periods of very considerable length 
as for instance the kalpady-ahargaua are concerned. In such cases wo 
must discontinue the use of rcduccsd factors and employ absolutely correct 
numbers. In the present instance wo consequently iiavc to employ the 
L L 
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number of lunar months and savana days of the entire ynga. Wo 
multiply the kalpady-ahargana as formed above by 2,406,389 (=tho 
niiTiiber of the sidereal revolutions of the moon, in a yuga), divide by 
65 . 74 * 6.575 (= number of savana days), reject the quotient which ex- 
jircsNOS the comjdete revolutions and keep the remainder 65,157,822 which 
indicates that at the time of the epoch the moon had, in addition to the 


comijlete revolutions, pci’formcd 


65157822 . _ . . . _ . 

ot a revolution or, winch is 
6574(;o7.> ’ 


the same, that were wanting to a complete revolution. This 

fraction, in order to be capable of being introduced into the general 
rule must be turned into 2 1, 589, 506*^*** ; which being done W(5 obtain 
220107 

— ^ To this nuiintitv again we have to add half tlie amount of 
24580506' ^ ® 

450000 

the moon’s daily mean motion = -r- .^ order to find the mean 

24;)80.>0b 


place of the moon at noon instead of the following midnight. The addi- 
tion of tlie two subtractive (juantitics gives — 670,l07, which quantity 
differs by 20 only from the kshepa stated in Varaha Mihira’s rule : the 
discrepancy to whatever reasons it may be owing is much too small to 
be taken into account ; the difference in the mean i)lace of the moon at 
the time of the epoch whicji results from it amounts to 1" 3'** only. 

The rule following next on the one referring to the mean motion of 
the moon teaches how to find tlie mean ])laee of the moon’s uchcha. A 
few unimportant emendations being made, it runs as follows : 


“ Add 2,200,356 to (the ahargana) multi])lied by 000 and divide by 
2,908,789 ; the result is the mean place of tlie nchclia of tlie moon.” 

From the general rule involved in the above viz. that 000 revolu- 
tions of the moon’s uchcha lake place in 2,008,780 d.^'s, it follows that one 
revolution occupies 3,231*' 23'‘ 42' 16*70". Cmnparing tiiis period with 
the duration of the rev'olution according to the known Surya Siddhdnta 
winch amounts to 3,232*' 2'* 14' 53*4” wc feel at once inclined to suspect 
that the difference of the two quantities which is rather considerable is 
not men ely owing to Varalia Mihira’s desire of establishing a rule offering 
facilities for practical calculations but results from a real discrepancy of 
the two Suj-ya Siddhantas. And a closer consideration of the point con- 
firms this suspicion. According to the known Surya Siddhdnta the 
cliandrochcha of the moon performs 488,203 resolutions in one mahdyuga 
If we, now, in order to ascertain the corresponding number of the 


i 
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Sdrya Siddlianta known to VarAha Mihira, multiply the 1,577,917,800 
days of the mahayuga by 900 and divide by 2,908,789 we get as 
quotient nearly 488,219. Varaha Mihira 's Surya ^ Siddhanta there- 
fore reckoned so many revolutions of the uchcha to one mahayuga 
and it is of interest to remark that it therein exactly agreed with the 
doctrine of Aryabhata (sec the A'ly’^abhatiya edited by Kern, p. 6), 
Wo finally test the exactness of our assumption by the calculation of the 
kshepa stfited in Varaha Mihim’s rule. Multiplying the kalpady-ahar- 
gana as nscertaiiicd before by 488,219 and dividing the product by 
1,577,917,800 (the number of the days of a yuga) wo get as remainder 


1220408787 

1577i)l7800’ 


Converiing the quantity which expresses the fmetion of 


tlie revolution incomplete at the epoch of the karana into 2,908,789ths 
in order to render it capable of being introduced into the general rule, 
we obtain for the numerator 2200805 (and a small fraction). From 
this jJositivc kshepa we finally deduct 450 = half the daily motion of the 
uchcha in order to carry back the mean place to I hc preceding noon ; the 
remainder 2, 200, .*15 7 dilfcj’s by one only from the kshepa stated in the rule. 
It thus appears that the number wc had assumed for the revolutions of 
the uchcha accoj'ding to Vai'aha Mihira’s Surya Siddhanta is the right one. 
Varaha Mihira finally ai)])lies a correction wliich becomes necessary in 
consc(j)ioncc of reduced and slightly inaccurate figures having been em- 
ployed in tlic general rule. Tlie amount of ibis cori'eetion is stated in 
the second half of the verse (j noted above etc., I am, 

however, uiiabh* for tJie i)rcseiit to^ account for it by calculation. The 
fault possibly lies with flio coiTuptioii of the manuscripts. 

The same ebaptor contains a rule fur calculating the mean places of 
the moon’s node ; wljicli I am, however, unable to explain. Wc tliercforo 
turn now to the IGlli adhyaya wdiicli treats of the mean places of the 
so-called tiira-gmlias. The text of fliis short adhyaya runs as follows ; 

I II 


* A. li. oTOjf A. u. 

t A. uw» 

j 

§ A. 
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»n«iT: *rf»(T^si*ni'«ifl'u^^5rT! I *** 

(The few remaiiiinj^ verses of the adijyuya will be quoted below.) 

“ 1. Tlie dctermiuatioii of the (mean places of tlie) smaller planets 
(i. e., the gralias except sun and moon) for midnight at Avanti is as 
follows : 

“ 2. Mercury and Venus have the same motion with the mean sun. 

“3. For Jupiter multiply the'ahargana by lOU and divide by 
433,232. 

“ 4. For lilars multiply the ahargana by 1 and divide by Gfi7. 

“ 5. For Saturn multiply the ahargjina by lOOO and divide by 
10,76t;,0G6. 

“ G. The quotients are the entira revolutions, the remainders are the 
mean places of the planets in their order. 

“ 7. For each revolution of Jupiter 10 tatparas (thirds, i. e., sixtieth 
parts of a second) are to be deducted. 

“ 8. 14 tatpams arc to be added for each revolution of Mars ; 

5 are to be deducted for each revolution of Saturn. 

“ 9. 10. 4 signs, 2 degrce.s, 28 minutes and 49 seconds are to bo 
added to the mean place of Saturn. 

“ 11. 8 degrees, G minutes and 20 seconds are the additive quantity 

for Jupiter. 


* B- \^oo \ 

t B. 

t B. ifW: fo A. oJivjT^ 
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II B. f^TTT: 
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“ 12. For Mars the additive quantity are 2 signs, 15 degrees, 35 
minutes. 

“ 13. For the S^ighra of Mercury, multiply the ahs^iga^a by 100 and 
divide by 8,797. 

“ 14. There the kshepa amounts to the product of four and a half 
tatparas into the (accomplished) revolutions. 

“ 15. For the Slghra of Venus multiply the ahargana by 10 and 
divide by 2,247. 

“ IG. To be added are ten and a half seconds multiplied by the revo- 
lutions. 

‘‘ 17. 28 degrees of Leo (^^ c., 4 signs pins 28 degrees) and 17 
minutes arc the additive quantity of the S'lghra of Budha. 

“ 18. From (the S'ighiu of) Venus arc to be deducted 332,961 
seconds.” 

Of these sixteen lines, lines 1 to 6 contain rules for the calculation of 
the mean ])laees of 4 lie five i>laiiets. Lines 7 and 8 state wliat corrections 
have to be applied to the main places of Jupif er, Mars and Saturn if calcu- 
lated according to the rules previously laid down. Lines 9 to 12 inform us 
what quantities are to be added to the mean places calculated and corrected 
according to the i^recediiig rules, i, c., they state the mean longitudes of 
the plaucis at the ei)och of the Karana. Lines 13 to 16 contain the rules 
for calculating and correcting the mean places of the Slghra of Mercury 
and Venus. 

Let us now enter into details and compare the above statement re- 
garding,tho planeis’ periods of revolution with wluit is known from other 
sources. Of Jupiter it is stated in line 3 that it performs 100 revolutions 
in 433,232 days ; one revolution therefore occiiiiies 4,332’32 days. This 
nearly agrees with the doctrine of the published Siirya Siddhanta which 
counts 364,220 revolutions of J upiter to 1 malniyuga of 4,320,000 years, 
and consequently, the mahayuga compilsing 1,577,917,828 (Lays, 1 revolu- 
tion to 4,332'3,206,523 days. A small diirerenco between Jupiter’s periods 
of revolution according to the known Surya Siddhanta and the Surya 
Siddhanta of the? Pauchasiddliautika results of course from the repeatedly 
mentioned fact of the yuga of the latter work comprising 28 days less. We 
therefore assn mo at first that the Sui’yaSidclhanta of the Panchasiddhdntika 
also gave 364,220 revolutions to 1 yuga, and therefrom derive the exact 

= 4,332*3,205,754. From this it 

appears that the general rule given above, according to which 1 revolution 
comprises 4,332*32 days, is inaccurate and stands in need of a correction. 
In order to ascertain the amount of the latter we take the difference of the 
accurate and the approximate periods of revolution = 0*0005754 Und there- 


, 1577917800 

period of one revolution — — 
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from derive by means of a proportion (4,832*3,205,754 : 360 = 0*0005754 : 
X) that fractional part of a circle which Jupiter passes through in the 
0*0005 754th of a day. The result are 10'^' of a circle. Thereby is ex- 
plained the rule given in line 7 according to which 10'" for each revolution 
have to be deducted from the mean place of Jupiter resulting from line 3. 
We finally liavo to explain the kshepa stated in lino 11. Multiplying the 
kalpMy-ahargana by 304, 2*20 and dividing by the days of a maliayuga 
we find that from the beginning of the kalpa down to the e])och of tho 

17703^^3 

book, Jupiter had performed 10400909 + revolutions. Tho 

fmetion turned into degrees, minutes etc. gives 0' 20" for tho mean 
longitude of Jupiter at the time of the ei)och. As according to line 1, tho 
rules for the mean longitudes of the planets refer to midnight at Avanti, 
the deduction of half a day's mean motion which had to be made in the 
case of sun, moon and moon’s apsis is not required liere. 

We next turn to Mar.s. According to line 1, 1 I’cvolution of Mars 
takes place in G87 days. The round number cleaidy sliows the rule to be 
only an approximate one, and it now becoTne.s our task to ascertain tho 
exact detennination on which it is founded. According to the published 
SuryaSiddhanta, IMars performs 1 revolution in 08()*99, 749,394 days, and 
it so might appear that the approximate value 087 presupposes the more 
accurate value 086*9,974... (if wc neglect for the moment tJie small differ- 
ence resulting from tlic slightly different number of tlic days of a yuga 
according to the two Siirya Siddhantas) and that consequently tho 
Surya Siddhanta of the raiichasiddht^ulika, as well as the known Surya 
Siddhanta counts 2,290,83*2 revolutions of Mars to 1 maliayuga. Hut if on 
this assumption we try to explain the correction of Mars' mean place w'hich 
is stated in line 8 and the kshepa mentioned in line 12, wo are unsuccess- 
ful and conclude therefrom that our assumption has been premature. We 
therefore try the opposite courae and proceed to deduce tho number of 
revolutions which Mars peiforms in one yuga from tho correction of 
fourteen tatparas for each revolution. Tf Mars, as t Ic general rule teaches, 
performs 300° in 087 days, it passes through 14"' in 0*000124 ... of a 
day. This fraction has therefore to be deducted from the approximate 
period of revolution, 087 days, when tho remainder, 080*999874 ... days, 
indicates the accurate period of revolution. By this again wo divide 
the days of the yuga (1,577,917,800). The quotient, 2,296,824, indicates 
that according to the Surya Siddhanta of the PanchasidJhdntikd, Mars 
performs in one yuga 2,290,824 revolutions ; which number agrees with 
that given in the Aryabhatiya, (p. 4) and likewise in the Pauli^si Sid- 
dhiinta (Colcbrookc’s Essays, II, p. 305). This number finally explains 
]Uie kshepsr stated in line 12 ; for if wo multiply by it the kalpady-ahax^aigLa 
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and divide by tbe number of tbe days of 4 7*^8®** remainder, wbicb 
indicates tbe mean longitude of Mars at tbe time of*^tbe epoch, is 2^ 15° 
35'. * . 

Passing on to Saturn wo find it stated in line 5 that 1000 revolutions 
of tbe plauet occupy 10,706,066 days. One revolution therefore occupies 
10766*066 days. The difference of this value from the corresponding 
value which results from the statements of the known Siirya Siddhanta, 
vw., 10765* 77307461, is too considerable for us to assume that the Surya 
Siddhanhi, f)f tlie Pahehasiddhaniika should have agreed with the known 
Surya Siildlianta in reckoning 146,568 revolutions of Saturn to 1 
mahayuga. In ordci* to find the number of revolutions actually acknow- 
ledged by the former work we therefore again have recourse to the 
correction of Saturn’s mean longitude. As according to the latter (see 
lino 8) 5"' have to be deducted for each revolution of Saturn, tbe period 
assumed for Saturn’s revolution in the geiiciul rule is too short and has 
to be lengthened by the time which Saturn requires to pass through 5"' 
of a circle. Tliat time amounts to 0*0007 ... of a day. This being 
added to 10766*066 and the days of a yuga being divided by the sum, 
10766*0667, the ciuotient, 140,564, indicates the number of revolutions 
in one yuga. This result shows tliat here too the Siirya Siddhanta 
referred to by Varalia Mihira agreed with the Aryabhatiya and the 
Paulisa Siddhanta while it difiered from tlio known Siirya Siddhanta. 
Finally in order to explain tlie kshe})a wo multiply the kalpady-ahargana 
by 146,564 and divide the product by the da^'S of a yuga. The result — 
49 2® 28' 4V)'' — indicates the mean longitude of Saturn at the time of the 
epoch in strict agreement with line 9. 

Wo now turn to Mercury and Venus whose periods of I'cvoliition 
are treated in the Indian systems as revolutions of tlieir sighius whilo 
the mean place of the two planets is supposed always to correspond to 
tbe mean place of the sun. The latter circumstance is mentioned in lino 
2. Lines 9 and 10 stale the real jicriod of revolution of Mercury and the 
rule for finding its mean longitude. A hnndretl revolutions are reckoned 
to 8,797 days ; 0110 revolution therefore occupies 87*97 days. The known 
Surya Siddhanta gives to one yuga 17,937,060 revolutions of Mercury ; 
to one of the latter therefore 87*969702 days. So far it might appear 
that tho two Siddhantas agree with regard to the number of revolutions 
of Mercury ; this supposition, however, does not confirm itself when 
we make use of the correction stated in lino 14 for the purpose of deducing 
therefrom the number of Mercuiy’s revolutions in one yuga. We find 
by proportion tlint Mercury takes 0*000005 of a day to pass through 
4*5*" of a circle ; wo therefore subtract the fraction from 87*97 and divide 
by tbe remainder tbe days of a yoga, when the quotient, 1,793,700, 
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indicates the number of Mercury’s revolutions. This number agrees 
neither with the one stated in the known Siirya Siddhanta (17,937,060) 
nor with the doctrine of Aryabhata who reckons 17,937,020 revolutions 
of Mercury to one yuga (Aryabhata, p. 6) ; on the other hand it does not 
differ from the number assumed in the Paulisa Siddhanta (Colebrooke, 
Essays, IT, p. 365). Mercury’s kshepa finally is stated in lino 17. We 
multiply the kalpady-ahargana by 17,937,000 and divide by the days of 
a yuga. The result is 148° 17' and about 6'^ ; the last quantity is not 
stated by Varaha ]\Iihira. 

We conclude with Venus. According to line 15 it performs ten re- 
volutions in 2,247 days, consequently one revolution in 224’ 7 days. 
According to line 16 wc have to add 10*5'' for each revolution to the mean 
place of Venus as calculated in line 15. Venus passes through so many 
seconds in 0 00182 of a day. Wc deduct tliis amount from 224*7 and 
divide by the remainder the days of the yuga. The quotient, 7,022,388, 
indicates the number of revolutions that Venus ix'rforins in one yuga, 
a number in which the Silrya Siddhanta of the Panchasiddhantika again 
agrees with the A'ryabhatiya (]i. 6) and the I’anlisa Siddhanta, while 
the known Siirya Siddhanta reckons 7,022,376 revolutions of Venus to 
one yuga. Lastly to calculate the kshepa we multiply the kalpady- 
ahargana by 7,022,388 and ilivide by the days of a yuga. The result is 
8“ 27° 30' 35", which positive quantity is turned into a negative one by 
being deducted from an entire revolution or twelve signs. The remain- 
der is 3® 2° 29' 25" which quantity is equal to 332,965 seconds. The text 
says 332,961 \ but most probably we have to read (in lino 18) instead 
of which emendation would remove the discrepaucy. 

In addition to the rules translated and explained in the above tho 
chapter on “ Surya Siddhanta, madhyagati ” contains a few more verses 
which as it appears state a so-called bija to bo apjilicd to the positions 
of the planets resulting from tlio geiieiul rules. These verses, which 
together with those already quoted constitute the entire chapter, run as 
follows : ^ 

^ 5m: 11 

nar: ^ 1 

wnars wanj w n 

“ Seventeen seconds for each year are to bo added to the mean place 
of Mars ; ten to be deducted froni that of Jupiter ; seven and a half to be 

t A. B. 

§ A. oinn: 
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added to that of Saturn ; forty-five to be deducted from that of Venus ; 
one hundred and twenty to be added to that of Mercury. Fourteen 
hundred seconds are to bo deducted from the mean place of Jupiter.” 

These corrections call for no special remarks. As in similar cases, 
no special reason is given for tho amount of tho correction, it being 
understood that corrections of just that value will bring about a satis- 
factory agreement between calculation and observation. It is not said 
with whom the bija originated ; *but we have no reason to doubt that 
it was Varaha Mihira himself who had perceived that tho elements of 
tho Surya Siddhanta did not fully satisfy the requirements of his time. 
It is moreover noteworthy that the corrections proposed by Vardha 
Mihira for the Surya Siddhanta do not differ very much from those 
proposed for the elements of the Aiyabhatiya by Lallacharya who is 
called tho disciple of A'ryabhata. The passage from Lalla which refers 
to this point is quoted in the commentary on the Aryabha^iya (Kern’s 
edition, p. 58) and runs as follows : 


ii 


“ Deduct 420 from the S'aka year, multiply it, for tho moon, by 
25, for the moon’s uchcha by 114, for Eahii by 00, for Jupiter by 47, 
for Venus’ uchcha by 153, for Mars by 48, for Saturn by 20 and (for 
Mercury’s uchcha) by 430 ; divide in all cases by 250. The resulting 
(minutes) are to be added to the* minutes (of the mean places) of Mer- 
cury, Mara and Saturn (while they are to bo deducted in the case of 
the other planets),” 

This means that — the moon with her apogee and node being left 


47 


aside — = about 11" for each year arc to 

250 


be deducted from Jupiter’s 


53 ' 

mean place ; = 30" arc to bo deducted from the mean place of Venus ; 

430 ^ 48 ^ 

= 103* are to be added to Mcrenry ; = H* are to be added to 

260 250 


20 ' 

Maps . — 5" are to be added to Saturn. It will be observed that 

, 250 

those corrections differ in no case very widely, in some hardly at all 
from those which Varaha Mihira proposes. 

The last clause in Varaha Mihim’s chapter on the mean motions of 
the planets according to which 1,400 seconds are to be deducted from 
the mean place of Jupitty must refer to a constant bija to be applied to 
M M 
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the place of the planet at the epoch of the Karai^a. It is too conBideT*^ 
able for being considered as a j^early bija ; a bija of the latter kind for 
Jupiter has moreover been stated in the preceding verse already. 

Havdng gathered all the information which the Pafichasiddhantika 
suj)plics regarding the moan motions of the planets according to the 
Siiiya Siddhanta wo now turn to the Romaka Siddhanta. 

The information regjivding the yuga adopted by the Romaka Sid- 
dhanta is contained in the 15th verso of the first adhyaya;, 



ifwrarr: tl 

“The Innisolar yuga of the Rtjmaka (Siddhanta) comprises 2,850 
years ; (in these) tlicrc arc 1,050 adhiinaaas and 10,547 omitted lunar 
days.” 

The first point to be noted with regard to this passage is that the 
ynga is called “arkendvoh,” a lunisolar yuga, from whicjh it might 
appear that the ynga of the Romaka Siddhanta comprised an integral 
number of revolutions of the sun and the moon only, while the yugas of 
the other Siddhautas as for instance the Siirya Siddhanta are founded on 
the revolutions of the otlier planets also. If this was really the case cannot 
as yet bo settled with certainty. The Paiicliasiddhantika indeed e:x tracts 
from the Romaka Siddhanta information about the motions of the sun 
and moon merely ; but on the other hand a passage in the Brahmagupta 
Sphuta Siddhanta which will be quoted later on shows that S'rishena 
treated also of th<j other planets. That he, however, in the construction 
of his astronomical, periods considerably div'erged from the other Sid- 
dhantas we are told by Brahmagupta himself in a passage occurring in 
the first chapter of his Sphuta Siddhanta : 

V» vf 

TTii% w ii 

“ Because the yugas, manvautaras and kalp ys which are stated in 
the Smritis as defining time are not employed in the Romaka ( Siddhanta) p 
therefore the Romaka stands outside Smriti.” 

If we now inquire more closely into the nature of the period made 
use of in the Romaka Siddhdnta, we observe at once that the number 
of the solar years as well as that of the intercalary months can bo 
reduced by 150 so that we may say as well that 19 solar years contain 7 
intercalaiy months or that 19 solar years contain 235 synodical months. 
In other words the yuga of the Romaka Siddhanta is founded on the 
well-known Mctonic period. Nor is it a matter of great difficulty to 

• •OTT5RI* 
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find out why the Bomaka uses instead of the simple Metonic period 
its 150th multiple. At first we have to ascertain the length of the 
solar year of the Bomaka, by dividing the 1,040,953 civil days com - 
prised in the entire yuga by 2,850, the number of years ; when wo 
obtain 305*^ 5*» 55' 12'' ; a result showing, as of course we might 
already have inferred from the mere use of the Metonic period, that the 
Bomaka uses not the sidereal solar year the uniform employment of 
which is so marked a feature of later Indian astronomy but the tropical 
soLar year. Nor again is iliere any room for doubt concerning the origin 
of this determination of the solar year. It is the tropical year of 
tli]>parehus or if we like of Ptolemy who adopted his great predecessor's 
estimation of the time occupied by one ti-opical revolution of the sun 
without attempting to correct it although it is considembly too long. 
(Of, Ptolemy's Syntaxis, Book III.) 

It is certainly a matter of interest to moot in one of the oldest 
Siddlifintas with an estimation of the year’s length whose Greek origin 
it is impossible to deny. The comparison of the length of the year as 
fixed bj" the different Siddhaiitas on one side and the Greek astronomers 
on the other side is genei*jtlly beset by considerable difficulties chiefly 
in consequence of the Hindu astronomers giving no direct information 
about the length of the tropical year, while the Greeks on their part 
speak in clear teirnis of the tropical year only, and oblige ns to infer 
their opinions regarding the length of the sidereal year. It is of course 
easy enough to deduce the length of the one species of year from the 
length of the other if wo arc acquainted with the assumed yearly mte of 
the precession of the equinoxes. 6nt it so happens that the determina- 
tion of the latter point is in many cases by no means easy. To take for 
instance the (published) Surya Siddhanta we easily derive from its data 
the length of its sidereal year, viz., 3G5‘* 6^' 12*“ SG’G** and, if we avail 
ourselves of the amount of yearly pi*ccession as stated in its triprai- 
nadhyay«a, viz., 54", we find for the lengtli of tlic tropical year 365*^ 5** 
50"^ 41*7'*, which is a determination mncJi more correct then that of the 
Gi’cek astronomers. Bnt 1 quite shai'c the suspicion expressed by 
‘Professor Whitney (tmiislation of the Siirya Siddhanta, p. 24G ff.) that 
the passage of the tripr*a{5nadhikjira alluded to formed no part of the 
original Stirya Siddhanta, but is a later interpolation. It remains thei'e- 
fore uncertain by what j)rc)eess the length of the sidereal year of the 
Sfiiya Siddhanta was determined ; the possibility of its being founded 
on the tropical year of Hipparchus and the Bomaka Siddhanta is mean- 
while not to be considered as altogether excluded.* 

• The proposal made by Biot (Btndes sur T astronomie Indienne, p. 29) to 
acoonnt for tho sidcronl year of the Siirya Siddh&nta by oonsidcring it as the 
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Hipparchus himself basing on his calculation of the tropical year and 
on the Mctonic cycle constructed a period of 304 (4 X 4 X 19) years 
minus one day = 111,035 days which period comprises 3,760 synodical 
months. (See Ideler’s Chronology, I, p. 352.) The advantages of this 
period are that it comprises integral numbers of civil days and of lunar 
months and, very nearly, of tropical years while at tlio same time it 
implies nearly accurate estimations of the length of the year and the 
month, (yw., 365^ 5*^ 55' 15" and 12'^ 44' 2’5"; the accui-ate figures 
according to Hipparchus being 365^ 5** 55' 12" and 29^ 12^ 44' 3*2"). 
A period of this kind would, however, apparently not have suited Indian 
purposes. We here are met by one of the particular Indian require- 
ments which helped to transform systems of Gi*eck origin into the Indian 
systems with their strongly marked peculiarities. At the time when 
Greek astronomy began to act on India the calendar in prevalent use in 
the latter country was undoubtedly already the well-known liinisolar one 
with its tithis and intercalary lunar months. The peculiarity of this 
calendar is, that it does not inform one directly of the number of civil 
days which have expired from the beginning of the current year but 
only of the number of the elapsed lunai* days or tithis. Prom the latter 
the number of civil days has to be derived by means of a proportion. 
And again in order to ascertain the number of tithis contained in a 
certain number of years antecedent to the current year, it is necessary 
at first to ascertain the number of intercalary lunar months which have 
occurred in the course of those ycara, a process requiring the employ- 
ment of another proportion. Wo cannot enter in this idace into a 
discussion of the I’casons which may have led to the adoption of such an 
extraordinary and inconvenient style of calendar ; for our purposes it is 
sufficient to know that it had established itself on Indian soil at an early 
period. It appears for instance in the Jyotisha-Vedanga, although the form 
in which it there presents itself is a comparatively simple and primitive one, 
the writer of the Vedanga neither having an accumte knowledge of the 
length of the revolutions of the sun and the moon nor being acquainted 
with the solar and lunar inequalities. At any rate it had taken a firm 
hold on the Hindu nation and when Greek notions and methods streamed 
in, they had to adapt themselves to the existing system. Thus the above 
described manner of calculating the number of civil days comprised in 
a certain period with its twofold transformation of solar years into lunar 
months and of lunar days into civil days required the establishment of 


arithmetical mean taken between the Ridoroal year of Hipparchua and that of the 
Chaldeans has not much to recommend itself ; the mean would not even be an 
accurate one. 
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periods containing integral numbers of all the different constituent 
elements, as otherwise the already laborious calculations would have 
become vastly more troublesome. For this reason the author of the 
Romaka Siddhanta formed his yuga of 2,850 years which is not only a 
multiple of 19 years, from which circumstance it follows that it com- 
prises an integral number of intercalary months ; but which in addition 
comprises as we have seen an integral number of civil days. That 150 
is the .smallest multiplier by which the desired puipose can be efFected 
it is easy to see. The Romaka period has the additional advantage of 
being based on the exact tropical year of Hipparchus while the period 
of 304 years demands a lengthening of the year by 3 seconds. 

From the verse translated above we moreover denve the length of 
the month according to the Romaka Siddhanta. Dividing the savana 
days of the yuga by the number of its synodical months wo obtain for 
the length of one synodical month 29*^ 12*' 44' 2*25". Further, adding to 
the number of the synodical months of the yuga the number of solar 
revolutions and dividing by the sum the number of savana days, we 
arrive at a periodical moutli of 27** 7*' 43' 6’3". (It need not bo men- 
tioned that the periodical month of the Romaka is, like its year, a 
tropical one.) A comparison of these values -with those assigned to the 
same periods by the Grc'ek astronomers offers, owdng to the particular 
nature of the cas(i, no special interest. Hij^parchus had found for the 
length of the synodical mouth 29'^ 12*' 44' 3*202"* and this estimation 
might not improbably have been known to the author of the Romaka 
Siddhanta ; but since, as wo have seen above, the absolute equality of 
19 solar years and 235 synodical months was insisted on, the length of 
the month had to be modified slightly .f 

* This is tho vnlao rcsuHiripf from Hipparchus’s lunisolar period (about which see 
tho following note). Ptolemy, as pointed out by Biot, Resume do Clironologio 
Astronomique, p. 401, derives his value of tho synodical month from the same 
period, arrives^ however, from unknoSvn reasons at a result differing in tho decimal 
places of tho seconds (29d 12 * 1 44 ' 3 - 333 ") and employs this value in all his subse- 
quent investigations. 

f The above remark on tho synodical mbntli of course applies to the periodical 
month likewise. Although, liowovor, 1 do not wish to enter in this place into a 
detailed comparison of tho Greek and Indian determinations of the length of the 
month tho following hints ns to tho course of procedure of tho chief Greek astro- 
nomers may find a place. Tho lunisolar period employed by Hipparchus and do- 
scribed by Ptolemy in tho 2nd chapter of the 4th book of tho Syntaxis sets 126,007 
days plus one hour equal on one side to 4,267 synodical months and on the other side 
to 4,612 sidereal rovolulions of the moon minus 7^** ; the some period is said to com- 
prise 845 sidereal revolutions of tho sun n^invs 7t^. On these equalities may be based 
in the first place a calculation of the length of the synodical mouth, in the second place 
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Wc now proceed to consider some verses which teach how to employ 
the Qfenoral principles stated above for the purpose of calculating the 
mean places of sup and moon. They are found in the 8th adhydya 
whose geneml subject is the calculation of solar eclipses according to the 
liomaka : 

(Without entering on the discussion of a few necessary emendations 
of the above text I at once proceed to render its undoubted sense.) 
“ Multiply the ahargana by 150, subtmet from it 05 and divide by 54,787 ; 
the result is the mean place of the sun according to the Romaka.'* 
(From one of the following verses w'e see that the mean places of the 
Romaka are calculated for the time of sunset at Avanti.) I wish, with 
regard to the above verse as w’ell as those verses which will be trans- 
lated later on, to contine myself to the general part of the rule and not 
to enter for the present on a discussion of the additive quantity — the 
kshepa — which as we have seen when considening the corrcsj)onding rules 
of the Surya Siddhanta is introduced for the pur})ose of enabling us to 
shirt in our calculations from the eix)ch of the karana. The additive — 
or in this case subtractive — quantity ( — 65) being left aside the remain- 
der of the rule presents no difliculties. As w^e have seen above the 

a calcnlation, independent from the former one, of the lonj^th of the sidereal month 
and the siilercal year. Ptolemy when determininif the mean motions of the moon ex- 
clusively avails himself of the first meiithmcA equation botwcoii 120,007 daya plus ono 
hour and 4,267 synodical months and — employing the mean tropical motion of the snn 
s<*ttlcd independently — derives therefrom tho mean tropical motion of the moon. 
Prom the latter it is easy to calculate the length of the periodical (tropical) mouth, 
with tho result 27^ 71* 43' 7’27", and from that again, if we avail ourselves of tho 
value of the yearly precession which Ptolemy had accepted, viz., 36", tho value of 
tho 8iderc.al month, for whicli we find 27d 7** 43' 12’1". (Thns also in tho Compara- 
tive Table of tho sidereal revolutions of the platiets, Burgess — Whitney's translation 
of the Surya Siddhanta, p. 1G8.) Hipparchus on tho other 1» ^nd *who had not 
settled a definite value of the annual prcccHsion would, in order to ascertain tho 
duration of tho sidereal month, most prolmbly have made nso of tho second of tho 
above-mentioned equations. The resulting length of tho sidereal month is 27d 7*^ 
43' 13*57" (thus also Biot etndcs snr T astronomic fudieniK), p. 44). A certain rato 
of the precq^sion may bo derived from comparing this sidereal month with tho 
tropical month mentioned above (regarding whoso length Ptolemy and Hipparchus 
agree if we set aside aside tho insignificant difforonco resulting from tho inadvcrtonco 
of Ptolemy rcmai'ked on in tho preceding note). Or again tho rato of tlie preces- 
sion may bo calculated by comparing tho length of tho sidereal yofir which rosulta 
from the third of the stated equations (vide 365*1 6h 14' 11*79") with tho duration 
of tho tropical year ; wc thus obtain for tho annual rate 46*8". 
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sun performs 2,850 revolutions in 1,040,953 days. Both numbers can 
be reduced by 19. In order therefore to find the place of iihe sun at a 
given time or, in Indian terminology, for a given ahargana, we multiply 
the ahargana by 150 and divide the product by 54,787. The result 
represents the mean place of the sun in the tropical sphere. 

In the same adhyaya wc read the following rule for calculating the 
mean place of the moon : 

t. 

(The translation will show wliat emendations of the text are re- 
quired.) “ Multiply the ahargana by 38,100, subtract 1,984 and divide 
by 1,040,953 ; the result is the mean place of the moon.” 

The kshepa being set aside the rule is easy to understand. The 
multiplier is the number of the sidereal months contained in the yiiga 
of the Romaka Siddhaida ; the number of the civil days of the same 
period forms tlui divisor. The quotient rei)rcsent8 the mean place of the 
moon in the tropical sphere. 

While the i)receding rules regarding the mean places of sun ar.d 
moon gave no information about the elements of the Romaka which we 
might not have directly derived from tlio statement conceming the 
nature of the yuga and were chiefly interesting as confir)ning the latter, 
a new clement is furnished by the next following verso which ref era to 
the anomaly of the moon ; 

(Without translating the compound which refers to the kshepa, and 
Oijly remarking that the last words arc an emeiidatioii of 
which is the reading exhibited l)y the manuscripts we render :) “ Multiply 
the ahargana by 110 and divide by 3,031 ; the result is the moon’s kcudra 
at the time of sunset at Avanfi.” 

The last words indicate the time of the day from which the calcu- 
lations according to the Romaka Siddhanta have to start and the Meridian 
employed ; they will not bo considered here as tliey arc important only 
if viewed in connexion with the kshepa. The kendm performing 110 
revolutions in 3,031 days wo obtain by division 27^' 13** 18' 32’ 7 ' as the 
time of one revolution of the kondra or, according to the Greeks’ and 
our own terminology, of one anomalistic month. The manner in which 
we are here taught to calculate the moon’s moan anomaly seems to be 
another interesting proof of tho Romaka Siddhanta standing in a speci- 
ally oloae relation to Greek astronomy. The Indian systems in general 
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do, as is well-known, not speak of revolutions of the moon’s anomaly 
but of revolutions of the uchcha, i. e., tho apogee or the apsis, while the 
Greeks combined the motion of the apogee and that of the moon herself 
in the so-called restitution of the anomaly (diroKardoTaxTK dvwftaXtas) 
which corresponds to the modern anomalistic month and which we here 
meet with in the Romaka as the revolution of the kendra. I am aware 
that Hindu Astronomers occasionally calculate the position of the kendra 
in the same way, i. e., without liaving recourse to the separate revolutions 
of the uchcha, and moreover it might be said that Varaha Mihira who 
reproduces the systems of his piydcccssors in a greatly condensed shape 
may have modified the rules of the Romaka Siddhanta in this special 
point, merely aiming at giving rules the results of wtiich would be 
identical or nearly identical with those of the Romaka. But. against 
this it is to be urged tliat in the next following chapter which treats of 
the calculation of eclipses according to the Siirya Siddhanta wo moot 
with a rule for calculating the place of the uchcha wdiicli exactly agi'ees 
with the Surya Siddhanta as known to us, and that therefore Varaha 
Mihira who faithfully reports the doctrine of one Siddhanta regJirding 
this particular point may be expected to have done the same with regard 
to tho other. Remembering therefore that in other points also, as sliOAvn 
above, the Romaka Siddhanta evinces more unmistakcable traces of 
Greek influence than tho remainder of the Siddhantas, we shall most 
probably not err in considering its peculiar method of calculating tho 
moon’s mean anomaly as due to Greek models, while on the other hand 
the employment of separate revolutions of tlie uchcha as exhibited in 
the Surya Siddhanta, etc. has to be viewed as an Indian innovation. 

The i*atcs of mean motion of the moon and her uchcha can of 
course be deduced from tho rules extracted and translated in tho above ; 
they are, however, specially stated in another verse of the same chapter : 

“ The (mean daily) motion of tho moon is 790 (minutes) ; of tho 
moon’s anomaly 784 (minutes).” 

These are of course mere “ sthula ” values, of sufficient accuracy, 
however, for ordinary purposes. 

The value of the anomalistic month which results from Hipparchus’s 
lunisolar periods is 27^ 13*^ 18' 34*7". The small difference between this 
value and the one adopted by the author of tho Romaka Siddhdnta may 
be owing to the latter’s wish to establish a not over long period con- 
taining integral numbers of revolutions of the kendra and of civil days. ■ 

We finally have to consider a verse which contains the rule for 
calculating tho mean place of the moon’s node. Tho latter part of the* 
text of the verse is very corrupt : 
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T1%T: I 

W’WTOfefiT II 

We arc concerned only with the first lislf of the Ifrst lino and the first 
half of the second line. The second half of the first line states the kshcpa 
whose consideration we exclude ; the second half of the second line is 
corrupt (the however, clearly indicates tliat tlie motion of the 
node is retrogmde). Try ash taka ” has to bo taken as meaning 24. The 
rule therefore directs us to multijfiy (the ahargana) in the case of Rahu 
by 24 and to divide by 103,111. From this it appears that the Romaka 
reckons 24 revolutions ol: the node to 103,111 days; one revolution 
therefore conipi-iscs G,7l)(>‘ 7^'. This agrees very nearly with Ptolemy’s 
determination (which we calcnlate from tlie mean daily motion of the 
node as determined by him) according to which one revolution of the node 
takes place in 0,7‘JG‘^ 14^‘, etc.t 

From these statements regarding the yuga of the Romaka Siddhanta 
we now turn to the pnictical rule concerning the calculation of the 
aliargana which is contained in the 8th, 9th and 10th vei’ses of the first 
chai)tcr where it follows immediately on tiie introductory verses quoted 
and translated above. 

I 

t yq II 

“Deduct tlie S'aka year 127, (/. c., deduct 427 from the number of 
that Saka year for any day in which you wish to calculate the ahargana) 
at the beginning of the light half of Obaitni, when the sun had half set 

• So ill H. A. h.'iM over TfnFn* ratlior iudistiiiotiy ahapccl lottor wliich may bo a 
^ or perhaps an ^ and after that 

t Wo may iiotico horo a miakiko which has crept into tlio Comjjarativo Table of 
the Sidoreiil Kovolufcions of tho planets in Bnrjj^ess- -Whitney’s translation of the 
Surya Siddhanta, p. IGS. Tho compiler of that Tahh) when calcnlatiiig tho sido- 
real revolution of tho node iwcording to Ptolemy mid tho moderns aiipareutly forgot 
that, tho motion of the node being retrograde, tho clloot of the procession of tho 
oqninoxoB is to render tho sidereal revolution of tho nude not longer but shorter than 
the tropical rovolution ; ho thoroforo added tho difforonco due to tho precession to 
the tropical revolntion instead of deducting it. Tho roal valno of the sidereal 
revolution of tho node according to tho moderns is G,793d IQi*, etc., and rather less 
than this quantity accoi'ding to Ptolemy. 

t A. B. 
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in Yavanapura, at the beginning of Wednesday ; turn (the number of 
solar years remaining after the deduction of 427) into months, add tho 
months, (i. e., the elapsed lunar months of the current year), put tho 
result down in two places, multiply it (in one place) by 7 and divide by 
228, add the resulting adhimasas (to tho number of months obtained 
above) ; multiply tho sum by 30, add the titliis, (t. <?., the elapsed tithis 
of the current month), put the resuit down in two places ; multiply it 
(in one place) by 11, add 514 and (divide) by 703 ; deduct the quotient 
(from the number of tithis found above). Tlie final result is the 
(savana) ahargana according ta the Romaka Siddhanta ; in the Paulisa 
too it is not very much different.** 

The above is a very concisely stated rule for a rc»ugh calulation of 
the ahargana, i. e., the sum of civil days elapsed from a certain epoch 
down to a given date. Tho general principles of the calculation do 
not differ from the usual ones find therefore stand in no need of elucida- 
tion. Concerning the details we have in tho first place to notice that 
the Saka date 427 has to be deducted from the given sum of years. 
This means of course that the ahargana is to be calcuhited from the end 
of the 427th year of the S'aka cm. The queslion remains whether 427 
S'aka elapsed is to be tiikcn as the time when tho lioniaka Siddhanta was 
written or at least is the epoch fixed upon by the author of tho Romaka 
Siddlianta as the starting-point of his calculations, or whether tho named 
year represents either the time of tho composition of tho Panchasiddhan- 
tikd or the epoch selected by Yaraha Mihira himself. The former alter- 
native is indeed primd facie the much more probable one as the date 
appears in the text in connexion with other details which certainly ori- 
ginally belonged to the Romakfi and not to Vai-aha Mihira. Tho latter 
alternative can, however, not bo rejected altogether; for it is by no 
means impossible that while the principles of the calculation of the 
ahargana are taken from tho Romaka, the particular date from which it 
starts might have been chosen by Yaraha Mihira himself. It is more- 
over the habit of the writers of karana-gi*anthas to take fo ^ their epoch- 
either the year in which their book is actually composed or at least somo 
very near year. And finally Albiriini as well as the Hindu Astronomers 
of XJjjain who in the beginning of this century furnished Dr. W. Hunter 
with the list of astronomers published by Colebrooko (Algebra, p. xxxiii) 
took 427 as the date of Yaraha Mihira himself (Gf. Kem, Preface to 
the Brihat Samhita, p. 2.) On tho other hand as Prof. Kern points out, 
it is certainly most improbable that Yaraha Mihira whoso death has been 
ascertained by Dr. Bhau Daji to have taken place in 587 A. D. should 
have written the Panchasiddhdntika in 605 already. The other argument 
adduced by Prof. Kem against 505 being the date of tho Panchasiddhdn- 
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tikd is that the latter work quotes Kvydb Bhata who was bom in 476 only 
and therefore is not likely to have been referred to in 505 p»lready as a 
writer of authority. Matters lie, however, somewhat differently. We 
know from a passage of Biahmagupta which will be quoted later on, that 
S'rishena the author of the Romaka Siddhanta had borrowed some of 
the fundamental principles of his astronomical system from Aryabhata. 
Now Aryabhata’s first work (for it is not likely that he began to write 
before the ago of twenty-three) having been composed in 499, the assump- 
tion that 505 marks the time of the Pahehasiddhantika would compel us to 
conclude that Srishena’s work was written in the sliort interval between 
499 and 505, and had then alr*cady become famous enough to bo esteemed 
one of the principal live Siddhantas. • Such a conclusion docs certainly 
not recommend itself, and we may safely I think assume that 505 is either 
the year in which Srishena’s work was written or else tlie year selected 
by him for the starting-point of his calculations, and therefore not far 
remote from the year in which he wrote. For the date of the Pauclia- 
siddhautika there Avould finally remain the ixjriod fi’om 505 to 587. I 
should, however, bo unwilling to assign it to a later date than perhaps 
530 to 540 ; for if its composition was removed by too great an interval 
from 505, it is improbable that Vaniha Mihim should have kept the latter 
year as his epoch and not have introduced a more recent one. 

Wo return to the ahargana rule. The days arc to be counted from 
sunset, a practice which we do not elsewhere meet with in Tndia while 
it is known to have been gcnemlly followed by the Greeks ; another 
proof for the particularly intimate. dc})endance of the Romaka on Greek 
science. The years which have elapsed from the epoch arc turned into 
montlis (in the usual way, by being multiidied by 12) and the elapsed 
months of tluj current year are added. Then by a proportion resulting 
from the yuga of the Romaka the intercalary months arc calculated (7 
intercalary months are to bo added to 228 months ; how many to the 
given number of months ?). The number of the months is then multi- 
plied by 30, and from the number of tithis found in that way the num- 
ber of omitted lunar days (tithi ksliaya) is derived by another propor- 
tion, which is, however, merely approximate. Since, as we have 
seen above, the Romaka reckons 16,547 omitted lunar days to the 
yuga (which comprises 1,057,500 tithis), 703 lunar days comprise 


11 + 


41 


omitted lunar days, while the proportion made use of 


1057500 

for the calculation of the ahargana neglects the fmetion. The additional 
quantity 514 does not occupy us because, as stated above, we exclude for 
the pi^sent the consideration of the epoch of the Romaka Siddhanta 
and the kshepa-quantities connected with it. 
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All ide'ritioal mb' for the calculation of the ahargana is not found 
anywher(3 else in Indian astronomy (as indeed it cannot be on account 
of the pi^evailing employment of the sidereal solar year) with one excep- 
tion. The rules of Siamese astronomy wliicli have been alluded to aliove 
teach the calculation of the ahargana (or as it is called there horoconn(^ — 
T quote from the accoimlf of Siamese astroniuny given by*Bailly in his 
'I'mitc do V asLroiiomie Tndicrme et Orientale) aooording to exactly iho 
same method. The kshopa-c|uanlitie.s dilTcr on account ol* the Siamese 


rules starting from a difiVicnt epoch. 


But the proportions jr— 


and 


11 

7uS 


are both made use of. Tlie use of ilie hitlc'r jnojHirtion is of no pnrti- 
onlar interest ; for tlie propoi’tion iJi only approximately correct, and doe.s 
not allow of any certain inho-enee reirardim^ the leiif 4 :th of the synodical 
month being founded on it. it is in fact —IF 1 am md mistaken -occa- 
sionally used by karana. writers who deal with tlie siiho-eal year only. 
But the former jiroportioii as clearly point ing to a tro[)it*al solar year is 
noteworthy, fill the more as the Sianu'se rules nowlK'n* directly acknow- 
ledge; the tr()])ical year but uniformly employ the sidereal one. It did 
in fact not escape the fit ten ti on of Cassini wlio inferred from it that a 
tropical year of 55^ 13" had originally been krioivn to the 

Siamese, and I'emarked that such a year dilTejreal by two sejeonds only 
only from Hi])parchus\s ycfir. Wc are iioav able to maintain tluit the two 
yeans originally did not ditfer at all, and that tlie later small div’ergeiice 

which for reasons of 

convenience was pi'cferrod to tlie accurate one. 

We finally have to consider an interesting stanza in the llth chapter 
of Bmhmagupta’s Sphuta Siddhanta which contains some informal Lou 
about the sources from wdiich the elements of the iiomaka Sidilliaiita 
were derived. The tw'o jnamiscripts of liic Sjiliula Siddliaiila at my 
disposal are unfortniiately so incorrect tiiat only a jiart of the stanza is 
intelligihlc ; what interests us more particnlarly can, lio\;ever, be made 
out 1 think. One manuscript (coutaining the text of the Spliuta Sid- 
dhanta only) reads : 


is merely due to the inaccurate ])roportiou 


11 

703, 


^rfi? II 

iiuiT*r I 
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The other manuscript (B. J. H. 1304) which contains parts of the 
Sphu^a Siddhanta with the commentary by Ppthddaka Sv4min reads : 

Comm. : i 

Text : ^?TOif*T i 

Comm.: anTt^pTOf^ri OTI ^ ^fTOt 

Text : ’Ul^r^^STOsift ^ I 

wjiiw I v»rai«w%* »Tjrn(»^ffiigrf^5r^srf^3qt<iw i ^iti^F^fvtrr 
«n*5SNfT^rreniT^«ni i jzftan wf^: i 

What chiefly concerns ns in the above extract (the text of which 
it is not possible to emendate in all places without the help of further 
manuscri])ts) is the tact of Aryabhata and Lata beine: mentioned amcgig 
the predecessors of S'rishfma. I'he Rornalca Siddhantfi, in that shape 
at any rate wliieh was given to it by S'rishonfi, is therefore later than 
Aryabhata and was as we have remarked above most pi’obably composed 
in 505. It borrow'ed from Aiyahliata, as we sec from the line 
all those processes which are required for finding the true jdaccs of the 
planets. On the other hand it adopted from Lapi all those I'ulcs by 
means of whieb the mean places of the planets are calculated.* Lata 
therefore appears to liave been that flindii astronomer who first borrowed 
from the Greeks the tropical year of Hipparchus, tlic Motonic period, 
etc. This would agi’ce very Avcll with the other notice, quoted above, 
which the Pahehasiddhantika furniehes concerning Latacharya, viz., that 
according to him tlio beginning of the day was to bo reckoned from 
the moment of snnsci in Yavnnapnra. It is greatly to In' regretted that 
the Pahehasiddhantika tjoes not treat of the mean motions of the planets 
other than sun and moon according to the .Uomaka Siddhanta ; as these 
also were, according to Jlrahnuxgiipta, boi'rowed from Lata they Avould 
most likely correspond with the mean motions as determined Hippar- 
chus more closely than tlic mean motions resulting from the cycles of 
the Surya Siddhanta and the Aryabhatiya. If t he Romaka Siddhanta 
by Hrishena was composed in 505 as appears very likely Lata would have 
to be considered at least as a contemporary of *\Iryabliata ; but consider- 
ing the spccilieally Greek chaiucter of his ast]*om)my I think it much 
more likely that lie preceded him. 

* Tho roadincr of tho E. J. II. mannsoripfc (instead of of the 

other manuscript) is clearly wrong. In tho first place Arya could hardly be used 
for Aryabhata ; secondly, the mean motions of the Homaka are not those of Arya- 
bhata ; thirdly, the indebtoduoss of the Romaka to Aryablia^a is stated in the later 
line 
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A doubt concerning Lava’s position might arise from the introduc- 
tion of the Panchasiddhantika in which it is remarked that the Paulii^ 
and Romaka Siddliantas were “ vyakhyatau ” by Latadova. This Lafa- 
deva is either to bo considered as a writer altogether different from that 
Lata to whom Srishena was indebted for a part of the elements of his 
Siddhanta, or else we must suppose that S'rishena’s Romaka Siddhanta 
was only a recast of an older Romaka Siddhanta which was written or 
commented on by Lata. The latter remark perhaps Jipplies to the 
Paulin Siddhanta also, and we must here remember that, as Prof. Kcm 
has shown, Utpala distinguishes between the Paulisa Siddhanta and a 
Mula Paulin Siddluiiiia. 

We may in conclusion sum up in a few words the chief results 
following from the consideintion of those parts of the Panchasiddhan- 
ti^ Avhich form the subject of this paper. In tlie first place it appears 
that the niles of ihe Surya Siddhanta known to Varaha Mihira differed 
very considerably from the corresponding rules of the Siirya Siddhanta 
which has come down to ns while they agreed pai-fcly with the Arya- 
bhatiya partly with the Paulisa Siddlninta as represented by Rhattotpala. 
It follows that in any inquiries into the earliest history of modern Indian 
astronomy the existing Siirya Siddhanta is not to bo referred to, at any 
rate not without great caution. In the second place w^e arc enabled, 
by what we have learned about the Romaka Siddhanta, to go back 
beyond Aryabhata and the Siirya Siildliiinta, and to gain an insight into 
the very beginning of modern llindti science when it still wore the 
iinmistakeable impress of its Greek 'prototype and had not yet hardened 
into its distinctive national form. 


APPENDIX. 

I take this opportunity of showing by some more examples how 
practical Hindu works on astronomy facilitate their calculations by at 
first employing greatly reduced numbers and afterward p making up for 
the resulting errors by applying corrections. In the astronomical tables 
alluded to in the preceding paper which liailly calls the tables of Narsa- 
pnr, a period is employed for the calculation of the moon’s mean place 
which is yet considerably simpler than the one which according to Var&ha 
Mihira may be constructed on the elements of the Surya Siddh4nt|i 
We are there directed to multiply the ahargana by 800 and to divide 
21,857. Eight hundred revolutions of the moon comprising 21,857 
days, one revolution would bo equal to 27^ 7^ 42' 86 ". But a correction' 
is s^ted to the effect that the given ahargana is to be divided by 4388 
the quotient, taken as indicating degrees, is to be deducted from 
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tho mean place of the moon as found from the general rule. This is as 

much as saying that -r—s? = 0-7366'' for each day of the ahargana are 

to be deducted. Multiplying this quantity by the duration of the 
periodical month as stated above (27^ 7*^ etc.) we obtain 20*1218". So 
many seconds of the circle are passed through by tho moon in 36*65". 
We add the latter quantity to the duration of the month and thus 
obtain 27*^ 7^ 43' 12*65", which is almost identical with that duration of 
the sidereal month which results from the elements of the published 
Sdrya Siddliaiita and differs very little only from the duration of the 
month presupposed by the Surya Siddhanta of the Panchasiddhantika. 
Bailly supposes that that estimation of the month which results from 800 
revolutions being considered equal to 21,857 days was the original one, 
and that the stated correction was added later for tho pui'pose of bringing 
about an equality between the results of tho tables of Narsapur and the 
tables of Krishnapur (which arc likewise described by Bailly, Tmite, 
etc., p. 31 j^.). But matters have doubtless to be explained differently. 
Tho author of the tables of Narsapur was acquainted with the Surya 
Siddhanta from which he deinved his knowledge of tho length of tho 
sidereal month. He, however, aimed at replacing the inconveniently 
big numbers of the Sdrya Siddhanta by smaller ones — in the same way 
as Varaha Miliira does in his account of the Surya Siddhanta, went, 
however, a step fuiHier than the latter astronomer by reducing the 
period of 900,000 revolutions to its 1125th part, i. e., 800 revolutions. 
Dividing tho 24,589,506 days of the former period by 1,125 we get 
381 

21857 -f The moon’s mean place is then calculated at first 

1125 

without the fraction being taken into account ; but the ciTor arising 
from this neglect is too considerable to be neglected, and so the above 
stated correction is applied finally. — We have to account in an analogous 
manner for the origin of the correction of the sun’s mean place which 
the tables of Narsapur apply (Bailly, p. 54). The period comprising 800 
revolutions of tho sun which is employed there immediately presupposes 
a year of 365^ 6*^ 12' 36" while the year of tho Siirya Siddhanta is longer 
by 0*56". To make up for this difference 2" for each period of 87 years 
are deducted from the sun’s mean place as calculated from the 800 year 
period. For if tho year has been estimated 0*56" short of its real length 
the error amounts in 87 years to 48*7", and in so much time the sun passes 
through two seconds of the circle. It thus appears that here again the 
correction had not the aim of reconciling two sots of astronomical tables 
but was contemplated by the author of tho Narsapur tables at the out- 
set. 
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. jsnoK 1. 

I revorcnccr the feet of the daughter of the Himalaya,* through 
. whose power poets can describe the tlirecj worlds. I also'* have made my 

* Sco J. A. S. 1^. Part J for 18S2, p. 129. 

" 'SnU^f, 'Snin7Tf^5 *1 reverence.' For 

similar forms in a sLill older stage, c/. and in Vid. bXXVIll, 

2, 6. Hero the tovuiination is simply another way of writing so that ft l Hinfl 
ia for = Ap. Pr. = Skr. ft lW lfi). 

. * Parvali", t. ®.i Ikivi. 

moans ‘ 1 also,’ 
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mind great one (in order to undertake so great a subject, for) 
KrishiWs birth and marriage are no small (subject to attempt). How 
can it be accomplished (by me), for now it scemeth unapproachable, un- 
fathomable. If it ever is comi)leted, may it be done well ; for of this, also, 
I liaA'c a doubt that (my treatment) may not be (worthy of the subject). 
(5) Owing to this fear T continually perform- auspicious ceremonies, and 
lay my Jieart upon the lotus of Hari’s feet. 

Tlie Eartli became distressed wnth the burden (of sin which she 
bore) ; and, taking the form of a cow, went to Indra’s paradise, but 
thence she derived no (assistance) from any one. Tlicn all the gods 
went with her and told (th(‘ir tale) <o Ilrahma, but fi-oin him, also, their 
hopes wei’e unfulfilled,^ so Biuhma, closely followed by the Earth, went 
before them. (10) They all approached the shore of the sea of milk, and 
with folded hands, assuming the attitude of coutem])lation, saw the grovo 
of the Kalpa tj*ee, and the jewelled abode, and Lakshmi and Narayaria in 
proper form. (Brahma), whose seat is on the lotus, first commenced to 
address* (Vishnu), and tlieii the Earth came forward. Weak with her 
load (of sin), her body trembling, her eyes hidden with tears as sho 
spake, gazing upon Hari sho began to addi^ess him as follows, “ I shall 


* idiomatically gives the force of the indefinite, usnally means ‘ only.' 
Thus ‘ tliere wore many 

birds in the forest, hut the crow only hocamo visible to mo,' 3 lf]^ (contr. 

(contr. ‘ miZy one,’ * only two,' &c. ‘ >/ as many as,* 

‘ one by one.* thus means primarily, ‘ only great,* and hence * a 

great.* Similarly is often \ised as an indcfmite articlo to mean * a,’ thns 

bird. can only be used with certain words. Tlius, * 3* 

little’ is never ustjd. The word has the same meaning as and can often bo 
substituted for it. 

and arc shortened forms of and common in 

poetry, i-iz., the 1st sing, present conjunctive in its original sense of tho present 
indicative. 


® Lit. ‘ Their desires remained in tho same state.* 

* ^ ia old Mtb. for ^ began to say. Both and q[^f aro 

oblique forms of verbal nouns. Both forms aro used by Manboah. ig oblique 
of ^ ; 1^ always spells it qfqp ; it ia for Ap. Pr. or q(^%, Mg. Pr. qjfpj^ 

geu. of = Skr. gen. q^rmi: . is oblique of it is for Ap! 

Pr- Mg. I*r. qtf^sn^ the gen. jdiir. (used for sing.) of Ap. Pr. 

«nj^. Mg- Pr- Skr. *qrf«nn^. (gen. plur. *qri^H,^iq|f). The modem 

obi. form (seo (Jram. § 180) is either tho same as qt^f with loss of the 

an^ka^ or derived from the Ap. Pr. gen, sing. q,f^, Mg. Pr. qtf^^qix. 
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again be phinged into the infernal regions. (15) Bveiy Asura who hath 
fought a battle with the Immoi^tals hath now been bom with full array 
of attendants. Who can describe the weight of horses, elephants and 
weapons, of mountains and of groves ? I make a vow that to-day I with- 
draw from my name of all supporting.^ Lord of the lordless ! Thou who 
bearest a conch shell in thine hand, know me who Imve come to thee for 
refuge, and grjint mo thy protection. Ho whoso essence is pityj 
became pitiful, and consoled her in many ways. (20) “ 0 Earth, have 
patience for but a little while ; I will become incarnate, and take away 
all thy burden. In Mathura dwell^ Hevaki and Vasudeva. In their 
abode will I take my birth.** On hearing these words the cars of all be- 
came satisfied'^ and Sri Eliagavat faded from their vision. They also 
consulted^ for a space, concerning® how many and who of them should 
take human birth. India detonnined to become incarnate in portion aa 
Arjuna, and Vayu as Prince 13 hima Sena.^ (25) (One said) you will 
consider Yudhislithira, as the incaination of Dharma, and Nakula 
and Sahadeva as those of the two Aswins. 

After taking Ilari's permission this was the result of their dolibeia- 
tions, and the immortals departed for Amaravati. Then the Lord of the 
universe thought of Yoga Nidra, and He who beareth the conch-shell 
summoned her, “Go, thou,” he said, “foj*thwith to Hell, and fetch six 
babes of the Danavas. One by one shalt thou place Ihcni as coq)ses7 in 
Devaki’s womb, for such is the destiny of these six. (80) Her seventh 
child slialt thou withdniw from lier womb, and shalt deposit it within that of 
Rohiiii. 1, tlui jMan of Ages, supremely generous, will become iiicarniito 
iji that babe as Haladhara. I myself will also become incarnate as 
Devaki’s eighth babe j as it shall be necessary,^ so will I bring it to pass. 

1 may mean cither ‘ All-llclpcr,’ i. c., Vishnu, or ‘ she who bears’ 

or ‘supports cvoryihinjy,’ %. c., tho Earth. is Persian jlj. 

" In tho termination of the 3 nou-hou. pros, is dropped, as frequently 
occurs in poetry. 

3 , — this word is not given in Bate in this scusc. 

^ ; the word is not given in Bate. 

3 is instr. sg. of ^ who. Jt is govorned by ifpc. ^ means ‘ how*. 

® The roadiug of B., shows tho vulgar spelling of the name in Mithils. 

Tho word is so spelt in the Song of Sallies. 

7 is altered from ^ (Skr. a corpse), so as to rhymo witli 
The moaning is that these children being killed immediately after birth wero pnujLi- 
oally still-born. 

» (3 fut. sg. of x/ lil. 'as it shall be done,’ hcuco bore 'as it shall 

bo necessary.* 
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Thou slialt thyself take birth in the abode of Yai^oda, and Vasudeva shall 
exchange me for thee. Hearing thy wailing, so many of the guards as 
shall be there, shall awake and tell Kai)isa, (of the birth) . (35) Kaip^a 
shall come and lilt thee up, and dash thee violently upon a stone. Thou 
slialt fly away from liim to the skies and after saying these words, thy 
home shall be in Iiidra’s abode. ‘ Wlierefoie, O Kanisa, didst thou dash 
* me down ? He hath been born who shall eanse thy death. Shamc^ on this 
‘ pitiless conduct of thine, on the morrow shalt thou gain its fitting 
‘Iruit’. ” J\raii'bndli saith, “This should have been told subsequently, 
and 1 have said it too early in my tale in narrating the above.” 

End of Book 1. 


Book II. 

Narada the saint, the son of Brahma” whoso seat is on the lotus, 
and the friend of S'iva, was niudi beloved of Sri Bhagavat. He, skilled 
in strife,^ having heard all like a iiarrot,'* came, and smilingly slandered® 
what liad occurred on the border of the milky sea. “ O Kamsa, he who 
will be the eighth child of Devaki will be thy fate. (5) K/einember, 
Kamsa the heavenly voice; thy day hath approached.® When Karp^a 
heard this he stood up and grasped his sword, and (O S'iva, Siva !) the 
life of Devaki fell into misfortunes.^ Saith Kanii^a, veiy cruplly® 
“ doth any one keep a thoniy^ tree in his own court-yard With hands 
clasped Vasudeva made supplication, “ Let her live,^^^ but take the child ; 
a son is more of a mother’s breath than her life, who in the world doth not 

* 5^ ^Bcd as an interjection meaning ‘ fie, fie.' It is generally used in 

hunting away a dog. llcnce its applicability to Kamsa. 

® Narada sprang from Brahma’s forehead. 

* On© of his epitlicts is * strife- maker.' 

^ That is to say, ho obeyed the order to narrate what had oceurrod, and did so 
word by word like a parrot. 

* ✓ ^ or ^ means ‘ to back-bRc,' ‘ to slander.* This Bcnse is not given 
in Bate. 

* * to approach,* not in Bate. 

iTXg- = difficulties. The sentence is lit, ‘difficulties fell upon D.*fl life.' 

* a difficult word to translate here. A man without parents or 
children cares nothing for his relations, and hence is capable of acting cruelly to- 
wards them. 

* i|rdJr< *= thorny, derived from ‘ a thorn,* the vowel being shortened in 

the ontepenultimjitc*. 

see note ^ to P. 2, with reference to the inserted see 

Gram. § 189, add. 
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know this ; (10) but if thou doubt her (on this account) at the time of the 
birth of the child, yea, bind her and cast her into prison.” KaipiSa did 
as Vasudeva recommended, for who can wipe out what is written of his 
fate ? He to whom the Creator was evil-disposed understood (the counsel to 
be right), sot guards (on Devaki) and so was secure. He gave 
instruction to the governor of the prison, and six infants became subject 
to death : with regard to the seventh a report spread of a miscarriage, 
but that child was conveyed to the lap of Rohini. 

(15) Then Yoga Mdra struck them with some of her cncliantmcnt, 
and, like men drunk, the guards fell aslec]) upon the earth. Remember- 
ing the eight]] thiy of the dark hjilf of the luonth Bhadd, at night, the 
Great Lord came ajid was born. In his (four) hands he bare the discus, 
club, lotus, and conch ; Heyaki’s soul was tilled with giief^ as she 
giized upon him. She saith to Vasudeva with hands humbly clasped, 
“ Kamsa is a tiger, and wc are like a lame hind”. (To Krishna she saith) 
“Give up, 1 pray, ^ thy four-armed form, if not Karada wdlF assuredly 
incite'^ Kainsa to some evil deed.”® (20) Tlie Friend of the poor, the 
Lord of the lordless gave heed unlo her words, and remained with 
two hands. When the Great Lord took birth, so thick a darkness spread, 
and so tierce a rain-storm began, that the very points of the compass 
wore forgotion ; animals aiid birds themselves lost all sense of direction. 
If you were to attempt to sew with a threaded neeclle, on merely touch- 
ing it you would be sure to prick yourself® and nothing more. The 
heavens thundered, and the clouds imured foiHi water, and therefore 
the Lord of serpents (S'esha) spread his hood (over Krishna to shelter 
liim). (25) Great was the courage of' Vasudeva as he succeeded 
in conveying Hari to Gokula. To whom shalF I tell of the joy of 


^ Bato’s ‘ to bo struck ^vith horror. * 

^ srs is said to bo the Skr. This would bo thn rcpfulnr l^rukrit form of the 

Vi . . 

word, but is not found in literature, tho usual forms being ^ (V'ara. IX, 6) orm 

\3 ^ 

(ilcra. II, 198) : however, itself occurs in Prakrit (c. i;., Bhagavati, p. 266), so 

that is quito a possible formation. 

vl 

3 is the old form of tlie sign of the futur(‘, see Gram. § § 133, 120. 

^ -\/^rnC t,it. ‘stir up,* hence, ‘incite,* cf. ‘a pottage stirrer.* Tho 

word is not in Bate. 

® Lit. If, having taken a needle, you were to (try to) pierce anything, and to 
thread tho thread, if you were to touch^it with your hand, then it would catch only 
in your hand (i. e., prick you). TiffcnV, and ^ for &c., 2, 

hon. pres, conj., cf. page 2, note -. is emphatic fur 

is sign of the future, see note ^ above. & 
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tliat moment \ Even so impassable a river as the Yamuna became forda- 
ble. Yasoda slept overpowered by Yoga Nidra ; and as she slept^ by 
night the babes were changed. The one, — a girl — , was taken from 
her and (Devaki) sent her to Kaipsa and what^ she said (to him) has 
been (already) told (by mo).''* 

When Xamsa heard the story told by Narada the saint, his soul flew 
from liini (in terror) . (30) lie called there his maidservant, — very vicious^ 
was the witch Putana. Gazing round upon the countenances of all, ho 
cried ‘ Slay all the babes ye find, spare not one ; seize them, and seize 
them, and dash them upon the stones, but see and be careful that 
they fly not from your hands into the skies.-’* If any infant show signa 
of being very fearless,® yc shall certainly^ twist his throat.”* All of 
them said, “ we will do all this, — whatever, my lord, you may desire. 
Tremble not.”® (35) His attendants all gave a howl, as Kamsa went to 
the prison, and unbound Devaki and Vasudeva, saying, “ Do not ye blamo 
me, but your fate. He who will trouble me hath been born elsewhere 
to no purpose, have I cut off your progeny. I am full of shame, and 
cannot even look ye in face ; who is he who can seize and imprison his 
sister and her spouse ? Pardon me, 1 have been guilty of a great impro- 
priety,” saying these words Kanisa departed to his sleeping room. 

(40) When Yasoda’s sleep broke, she ri'joiced like a beggai' who hath 
stolen jewels and wealth, while the bosom of her husband Nanda could 
not contain its joy, as tears of gladness overflowed his eyes. As soon as 
it was dawn, there rose cries (of joy) in the town ; who can descHbe 
the gladness of that hour ! The cowherdesses passed over eacli other’s 
heads oil and vermilion, and here and there put handfuls on each other.^^ 

' gg y faFS '3 ^00- past participlo of ^ 

^ Regarding the ^ in see note *, page 2. 

3 So© I, 37. 

* derived from fire,’ means ‘ inflammatorj’^,* licuco ‘ vicious. 

The word is not given in Rato. 

® Kam^ is warning them after his own experience with Yasodd’s daugliter, which, 
imagining to be Devaki* s elglilli cliild he had dashed upon the washennan’s stone, 
and which had escaped from him and flown to the skies, as prophei icd by Vishnu in 
I, 35. The description of this incident is omitted in the poem. 

® ‘ fearless,* not in Bate. 

^ ‘ having commenced,* is used to mean * certainly.* 

® ‘ throat,* not in Bate in this sense. 

^ 1b the Ar. qpf is a prohibitive particle, used only in the senso 

of the Imijerativo. Here the past tense indicative is used exceptionally in the sense 
of the Imperat., for the sake of rhyme. 

i. e., Kamsa was under the impression that Krishna was Yasodd’s child. 

^ ‘ going hero und there.’ ' a IiandfnI of oil and vermilion/ 


# 
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There is no lack of anything where the greatness of Hari (is manifest) ; 
even the very vermilion covered them up to their knees. (45) some in the 
court-yard, and some in the outer doorway, in many ;^laccs did the cow- 
herds dance the dance of Doms.^ They sang the Soltar,^ and showed 
their joy, as dancing they went forward and dancing they returned. 
After dancing and rejoicing^ in this manner, each one returned to his 
own house. 

One day Yasoda was aweary, and slept with Hari pressed to her 
heart. Having learned that Nanda’s wife was asleep,^ Putand arrived, 
(50) and gliding about, hastened into the house, seated herself and gave 
Krishna poisoned milk to drink. Hari drank the milk greedily till his 
belly was full, and as he did so sucked out of her with it her life-blood.® 
She screamed® an inartienlate yell of agony, and fell, howling, 7 like a 
severed® tree. All wlio were awake saw what they thought Avas a tdl 
palm with a little pitcher hanging to it.® Then having read some 
charm or other, Nanda kissed Hari, blessed him, and lifted him to his 
heart. 

1 ‘a Dom’s waist-cloth* henco ‘after the manner of Dorns.* 

In Bihar, on occasions of births, marriages, &c. it is customary to employ Dorns 
and their women to dance, as a sign of joy. is a particular way of tying 

up the waist-cloth so that movcmcnla may not be imijcdcd. may be freely 

translated as ‘ tucking np tlicir petticoats like Dorns.* 

2 ‘ a congratulatory birth-song,* for an example, see narkh*nath*s songs 
in Maithil (Ihr., No. 11. 

3 dancing &c. Sec note * above. 

^ is almost certainly incorrect for In MS. A., the word has been 

accidentally destroyed. 

* Lit. ‘with her blood her life.’ 

® ^ means ‘ to talk nonsense,’ hcncc, ‘ to talk loudly and inarticnlatoly.’ 

Bate gives ‘ i'Slk in one’s sleep, or in delirium.* 

7 = Hindi ‘ having screamed.* 

" is oblique form of ‘cut,’ agreeing with which is in the 

genitive case (postposition omitted) governed by 

® A is tho small earthen pitcher hung at the top of a tdl or toddy palm 

to collect the juice. 

hit. ‘ something or other.* The affix or is added to interro- 
gative pronouns to givo the idea of iiidcfmitencss. In the present poem, it also occurs 
with % (V. 68, cf. Bid. XIII, 2), (IX, 44), ^ TX, 9), and ^ (IX, 35). 

^ I derive from the Skr. in ‘like this,’ ‘like what,* Ac. 

can become in Prakrit Lassen, p. 115, cf. Vara. Ill, 4, Hemaohandra, 

II, 80). In Apabhramsa Prakrit, wo find tho form for (H. C. IV, 402) 

arising through the forms (^Z- Lassen, p. 455) j and the termination 
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(55) One day it liappened that Yasoda laid him in a comeri (under) 
a waggon, and put him to sleep. Being extremely occupied, she went 
away somewhere on some business, (and forgot all about him). Thus 
lay the Great LoM, in such discomfort gazing and prying about the 
waggon. The Refuge of the refugeless kicked up his feet, and over- 
turned tlie waggon. Who was there who had strength (sufficient) to prop 
it up (against him) ? All the ropes^ were broken, and all the com- 
ponent parts^ of the waggon were knocked to pieces. (CO) Hearing 
the crash the great people (of the place) ran up, unable to toll who 
could have upset the waggon,^ but the children said “We can take our 
oath; he® (Hari) has upset it, wo have seen it with our own eyes,*^ 
“0 mother, mother”® cried Yasoda, as she picked up her child, “a 
miracle has happened.” Saith Man’bodh “ Hari found an opportunity, 
and displayed an infinitesimal portion of his might.” 

End of Book II. 

Book III. 

Wlicn some days had passed, Hari soon began to be able to use hands 
and fcct.7 What place was there, where he did not go ? How often did 
ho go outside® the court-yard of the house. Gleefully used Madam 
Yasoda to laugh, as she ever and again caught him up and brought 
him back from the outer doorway. How often did he attempt to cajtch 
snakes (thinking them pieces of rope), how often did he eat lime mistak- 
ing® it for curds ! (5) Cleverly he used to beat people and run away^® and 

of the missing form from which must hayo dosconded, appears to have 

been preservod in the Maithil 

^ means ‘ comer,* not in Bate, — a pure Mth. word. 

* = * string*, ‘ rope.* 

* ‘ worthless things’, ‘ nneonsidorod trifles' ; hence, 
here, the minor pieces which, put together, go to make np a cart. 

* Lit. * not having said who had overturned the waggon.* ^ is for tho sign 
of tho accusative, and not tho interrogative pronoun. 

tho oblique form used exceptionally, before a transitive verb in 
the past tense, instead of tho nominative. 

® An exclamation of astonishment, like tho familiar Bap re Bap, ‘ O Father, 
Father I * 

^ ‘ able to use his hands.’ * ablo to use his feet.* 

® ^ Tjftl ia the text is a misprint for 
® ^ ‘ think, iniagino.’ 
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tJius he became the worry of her life. How often did she snatch fire out of 
his hand! and how often did he burn^ (liis finders), wJieii she was not look- 
ing 1^ At length she said to him, “you must learn from in^.^ If you break 
} our legs*' I shall have no one left to mo”. Saying this she tied him up 
to a (heavy) mortar, and added, “My son, if you run away now, you 
won’t bo able to go fast.”® Then, feeling quite sJife about him (she 
went away), and Hari seized his opportunity, and, taking the mortar in 
his arms rolled it away (i^) Ttolling^ niid bouncing® it goes, to where 
the two huge tre(‘s^ were. The Lord of ilie lotus dexterously tore up the 
two Arjuuas^^ without touching them with his liamL The great trees 

* ‘ cookod himsolf/ 

3 Lit. ‘without loolvinjr.’ ^ is for ‘without,' « the oblique 

form of verbal noun of ,J ‘ look/ 

^ mff i«olcl JNfth.for oblique of 

is tho Ap. Pr. poHSossivc pronomi (U. C. IV, 13 1). The termination may bo 

tho Ap. Pr. locative tcnuiaatioTi but this is unlikely. It is probably a weakened 
form of tho Ap. Pr. termination of the Genitive of fern, nouns, % (11. Oh. lY 350, Kra- 
madiswara. 35). It will bo observed that boro isfominme. Compare Bid. LI, 

6, where thoro is a similar foni. obi. form iIKfT, or, with the "onitivc affix, 

The TTiasrulino form of Xf^f% w'onld bo which occurs in the old Hindi of 
Chand (28, 02). ^IT ^ ‘ herdsman tends the cows of 

another’ {Hoernle, Gd. Gr., p. 2O0) ; this, as lloornlo clearly shows, is derived 
from tho Ap. mascaliiic getiitivo or course nniiecessary to do 

more than ]»oint out boro th(j now established fact, that tho Bihari oblitpio form is the 
direct descendant of tho Prakrit genitive; post jmsitions liko cTI^ cTf^^ (?) 

Hoeinlo, Gd. Gr., p. 220), or li (Pr. being merely verbal nouns governing 

tho genitive. 

* ZTlf text is a nns]n*int for zfjj. 

® Lit. ‘ (I will see) then (how) you run away crawling’ f«t* 

”^^y ^way,* eiT^ being 2. plur. pres, eonjiiiictive. occui-s also 

in Skr. (fcipfir) * crawl (liko a ediild).* In modern Maithili it is more usual in the 
form y/ • Thcro is also in the Magadhi dialect of Bihari, a word ‘ajjoy.* 

fi — ‘roll away.’ Not in Bato. 

7 ^ = ‘roll.’ Not ill Bate. 

8 ^ = * bounce.’ Not in Bato. 

® ^j^J^Skr , Prakrit lit. having a vast body’. In Mth. it is 

used to moan ‘ huge,’ ‘ vast, ’ * dense/ E. g. ‘ a dense forest.’ 

>0 Tho two Arjuna trees (terminalia alata glahrn)^ were two sons of Knvera, 
who wore cursed by Narada to assume tho forms of trees until liberated by Krishna. 
Krishna doxtorously uprooted them by hitching tho mortar across the two, and 
giving it a sudden jerk. They then assumeil their proper forms. 

S B 
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fell, and the crash^ made (his power) manifest in the world. Hearing 
the emsh Nanda leaving his cows, ran up, (saying) “lot them rather 
be put in the pound (thjin that I should stay here). What tree has 
fallen ? There is no storm^ nor (even) a shower,® I am perhaps ruined 
to-day.”* (15) Seeing the court-yard empty, her eyes filled with tears, 
and Yasoda lost Jill life and power, “ what reward has come to me after 
w'atching so much ? I do not see either the mortar or the rope.” Im- 
mediately® afterwards she i*an up, like a mileh cow who has lost^ her 
calf. She untied® Hari’s bonds, and pressing him to her heart, display- 
ed the utmost affection and trust in him. Slie covered him Avith tho 
corner of her garment, and carried him into the house, Avliere® her eyes 
poured forth water like rain-clouds. (20) She kissed his face, and gave 
him sack, and rejoiced with all her friends. 

Saith ^laidbodh, of my own knoAvlcdge, have? 1 described the medita- 
tions of Bala Govinda. 

End op Book III. 


Book IV. 

One day Nanda Ji’a troubles of mind increased, as he stood before 
the Lady Yasoda : for he feared that some (;alamity would befall his 
country of Gokula, so he summoned all his neighbours and sat silent.^® 
“ Night and day on all sides is there fear of wolves, and through them 

^ for 

* ^ storm.* Not in Bate. 

* ‘ shower,* Not in Bate. 

^ Lit. — ‘ To-day there are twelve roads (into) my castle,* a common Maithil 
expression. A castlo with several gates is easily captured. 

* Lit. * lost licr heart and hand.* 

is the loc. sing of ‘tho act of joining,* tho verh-nonn of 

^ Hence it is in this form commonly used adverbially, * on tlic joining,* i. e., 

* immediately.* 

^ ^^5^'or instr. of Sf ^139^^, verb, noun of s/ ^^(^), ‘ to lose.* Lit. 

' On account of losing her calf.* In modem Maithili this change of ^ to If (as in 
for Is considered vulgar. There is a village in Madhubani 

called which is called by tho common people ifiaW^* 

* v'^'tis the common word in Maithili moaning to * unfasten,’ * untie.’ 

* ‘ there.’ 

10 (idj. ‘ silent,* not in Bate. 

11 Other legends make tho wolves specially created Kfishi^a in order to 
compel his foster-father to leave Gokula. 
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the people of the village are losing all their wealth^. Do ye all meet 
and consult together in a panch^ for attacks are^ being continually made 
upon us. (5) It is now no longer proper tliat we should dwell here. Arise*'* 
and settle near Vrindavana. There one secs the mountain Govardhana,* 
even gazing on it is right for cowherds® (much more living near it). 
Next day all arose together® like Gypsies'^ they departed in a moment. 
This (new) city became more beautiful than that one, and it rose 
(glorious) as Ayodhya.® 

So H.an' became seven years of ago and never ceased sporting.® 
(10) Sometimes^® he danceth, and sometimes singeth songs. An age 
used to pass in even making him eat.^^ 

One day Nanda called the two brothers Hari and Haladhara to him- 
self, and said “Brahmans study books, and Ksliattriyas archery, but 
cowherds*- learn cattle-tending from their boyhood.”*^ They whom Indra 

^ ill is added for tho sake of rhyme. 

^ Note the forms ill text is a misprint for which 

aro common contractions for and These forms have not bppii 

noted in the grammar: other 'instances will be found hi Jiid. 

LXXVl, 8; hut ilitl. only uses these in the feminine. This, however, is not tlio case 
in Manbodh, or in the modern language, e. flf. above is masculine. In com- 

mon writing at the present day, those forms aro continually writtem witliout the finally, 
thus, which is due to tho extremely feeble way in which a final is 

pronounced. See Ciram. § 7. 

^ \/ bi llato), = * bo rooted up,* hence, ‘ to arise ;* compare Parable 

of tho Prodigal Son in Clramniar, yy ^ ‘ ^ will arise 

and go to my father.’ It is derived from the Skr. y/ (*^rq^fcT) ‘ to be rooted 
up.* In Skr., this verb is only used in tho causal form (^niTSyfy) * he roots up.’ 
however, ferraa 

* Which means ‘ cattlo-incroasing.* 

* hero means ^^fT, ‘proper.’ is oblique of ‘aGoala;* 

in is ompliatic. 

means * together.' 

^ WT is a kind of wandering tribe of hunters. See tho word in the Vo- 
cabulary to my Mth. Clircstomathy. 

s Tlio city of Haricliaiidra was Ayodhya. 

• Lit. ‘was them any time nt wliich ho had no time for sport P* 
w Tho obi. form of is rare. 

11 ‘ (K) ho will eat, a whole Jc(Upa (lit. tho destruction at the end of a 

kalpa) passes away.’ The moaning is that ho could not bo enticed away from play 
even to lus meals. 

« In tho text = Shr. 

13 obi. of a boy. Tho usual form of tho word is ^yj. In Mth. 
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(the Lord of the Gods), Brahma and S^iva serve, to them did Nanda make 
ov(?r the care of tending cattle. Hari and Haladhar were both delighted, 
and taking their calves went to Vrindavana. (15) Heavenly damsels be- 
came incarnate (asl cowherdessea) in Gokula, who though they had fortune 
and many relations cared nothing for them.^ 'Only Krishna pleases 
them all ; the homes of tlie motlicrs-in-law and sisters-in-law, only make 
them angry. N^o one attends to the remonstrances of any person, all 
their liearts- were directed to Krishna only. 

One day when Krishna was with his companions he came to a pool 
in the Yam ii mi, and when he saw it he considered to himself, “tliis is 
where the snake Kiili is invincihle.”-^ (20) Now, no beast or bird ever 
drank the water of that pool, knowing that it was like** poison. The trees 
and herbs on the bank were all burnt up, but the darnc of the fire 
(wldcli buiMied them) was (a flame) of poison.^ “To-day (thought 
Krishna), will T s(*ttle this affair and therefore 1 should not sit idle. Let 
me haste ami enter the water.” Saying Uiis he ascended the luidavih^ i ree 
and tightened liis waist cloth, and closing his two eyes, IVlurari leaped. 
He smacked' his arms against his body as a eliallengo. and hearing the 
sound thereof, the snake issued forth. (25) In mighty wrath ho liastened 
out, and whirling round kept encircling (Krishna) for an hour.** Rising 

after a long vowel, a nasal aloiio is considered as equivalent to tho compound of 
anunasika and tho 3rd consonant of any class. Examjdos are ‘a frog;* 

or ‘a vessel;* or ‘a boy;* or a mango.* Com- 
pare in the case of aspirates, or ^fv, < a sboulder •* or ‘a tying;* 

or ‘ thitlier.|^ 

The derivotion of or ‘a hoy,* is doubtful. 

* Lit. ‘though they had wealth and relations, they were satiated with thorn. * 
for occurs also in 1. 20, and .also in (B.) 2, 1. I am iinablo to account for 

the form. Tn 9, 10, when tho line is repeated, tho form is i|^. Jl^f^mtho 

text should bo The ^ moans ‘ be satiated ;* not in Bate. 

^ ^ S’! in tho text should be divided ||«f %t. 

means literally ‘ bo stopped,* hence, as here, ‘ bo attracted.* 

3 ‘ ^hat which cannot bo warded o<I.* 

* ^iT in is the Skr. ‘ like.' 

* ITcrc in f i® the termination of tho general obliqno form. 

* This was the only tree existing on tho banks of tho pool. It had boon 
pres(‘rvod from destruction by the occidental fall of a drop of ambrosia upon it 
from Gam da’s beak. 

^ is the smacking of the arms against tho chest, which wrestlers 

indulge in before the combat. is tho Skr. '^4:, Mg. Pr. ^ l|9|T^ is not 

in Bate. 

^ I. e., his Length was so groat, that it took an hour to do it. 
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high as a mountain, the snake hissed, (while there stood Krishna) alone 
without family or retainers. (The snake) bound up^ (Krishna’s) body 
and accomplished his object. He performed wondrous actions, and seized 
Krishna with his teeth. (As they sank, so vast was th*eir size tliat) the 
(waters in tlio) pool of the Yamuna (rose, and it) became filled to the 
brim.® In the water nothing but serpent® could bo seen. For a space 
Krishrui became greatly^ distressed, and the king of serpents displayed 
great insolence. (30) Seeing this his companions ran, and collected® a 
crowd in tJie village. Nanda, Yasoda, and Balarama ran, not a crow’s son^ 
remained in the village. Full of anxiety they arrived at a run, and 
Yasoda threw herself down and rolled upon the earth, wliile, with fixed eyes, 
hlanda gazed upon his son, breathless and voiceless like a picture. One 
cowherclcss, weighing the matter in her mind, and reiiiembci-ing one or 
two instances of Krishna’s might, said. (3.5) ‘‘ He who bcarcththe conch- 
shell in his hand, is clever in (preserving) his life” and not the least speck 
of the beauty of her face was dimmed.^ Anoilier said, “ the day with- 
out the sun, the night Avitliout the moon, and Vraja without Hari, — these 
three are all alike. He who returns to Vmja witliout Damodara,® shame, 
shame be upon his fatlicu’ and his mother. Let us all throw ourselves® 
into the pool of the Yamuna. It w'crc happier for us tliat the serpent ato 
us than this (that we should desert ITari).” Of what was to be done,^® no 
one knew anything, and for an instant the bank of the river^^ became 
filled with cries.^® (40) Haladliara’s soul became filled with anguish, 
and seeing this, Hari’s eyes became blood-shot through rage. He 
remembeVed^® his might, and acted like himself.^* He violently opened 

' j} here, and ^ in 1. 30, are irregular indecl. participles of y/ ‘go.* 
The form is used only after the past tenso of another verb, and Ix'yond emphasizing 
the meaning of that other verb, has no other force. ^ hf. ‘accomplish.* 

" ‘ filled to tlio brim.’ Not in Bate. 

* lit., ‘serpent on serpent.’ is an old locative. 

* this word occurs more than once. It occurs in 4.15, and 2, 1 (text note ft) 

® ^ ^35, SCO note above. 

* A common idiom for saying that not a soul remained. 

^ ot (Skr. ■^sr). 

® I. a. Krishna. 

9 Lit. ‘fall.’ 

^ JRir fn the text should bo gon. sing, of the verbal noun 

of ^ 

11 * the high bluff of a river.’ 

w BOO note ^ page 7. 

w * memory.’ Not in Bate. 

14 means, ‘custom,’ * habit.* The sentence is literally ‘took his own 

habit.’ 
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his bonds and fetters, and a terribly unequal^ battle took place in 
the water.2 jje ^^s a man, but of what avail*^ was his valour ? There 
were a hundred serpents there, how many could he seize ? (Yet) 
conquering he stood upon the middle^ snake, and fixed his feet as firmly 
as a tliunderbolt. (45) Nanda and his family saw this with joy, and fora 
sliort space they (saw) a ^idch gmtis.^ As (Krishna) danced (upon the 
snakes) he so pounded them that from every hood the blood flowed (in 
torrents). The mass of blood flowed away at once, and tlio Yamund 
ceased to be that river and became the Saraswati ® The serpent’s wife 
humbly speaks a word, “ 0, thou who bearest the conch-shell in thine 
hand, grant me my Imsband as a gift. It Ls forbidden to slay^ one who 
hath taken refuge with thee. In his ignorance,^ a grc'at sin hath been 
(committed by my husband). (50) How great is the difPercnce® between 
the mighty Lord of great power and pride, and a misomble evil-minded 
serpent.” Hearing tliis Hari became gracnous, and Kali Naga began to 
address him. “Pardon, pardon, Lord of [jakshmi, my sin. Fully^*^ have 
I committed a fault. Seize not me who have taken rcfiij^e with thee. 1 
have now no poison. Give me an order and I will perform it. In fear 
of Garnda I live in this place. I go nowhere, and bear great sonows.” 
(Krishna tlion said to him), (55) “when Garuda shall see (the marks of) 
my feet (upon thy head) he shall forget his enmity, and count thee as his 
friend. Now no longer canst thou livc^^ here, with thy family^^ go 
thou to the Ocean.” After saluting (Krishna) thereupon all the snakes 
of that pool, as many (in fact) as wore in the Yamuna, departed. With 
his family he went to the Ocean, and then that pool became * pleasant. 


' nnociufilly matched battle, as oi)posed to in which 

the parties are equally matched. 

“ 'oc- of 

3 Lit. ‘how much valour could ho perform.* 

* ilfijrerfy is oblique of 10^9. 

* ft?? ‘ without cowries,’ hcuco ‘ free of expense,’ ‘ gratis.’ 

6 ‘escaped*. The water of the Saraswati ir rod. 

7 is ‘ slaughter.* 

3 ai€R"'for Bce note ^ page 10. ' is tho iiistr. (governed by ftg) 

of the verbal noun of >/ . ‘know.* 

® Lit. ‘where is the great Lord, and where tho snake,’ c/. tho Skr. use of the 
particle 

‘fnlly,* literally = 

” ‘ S' means of livelihood,* ‘ profession.* 

w ftiHI = ‘ family.* 
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Kanda and Ya^odd considered in their minds that (this escape of Krishna) 
was as if he had been bom (again) that day.^ 

(GO) He who shall read or hear (the tale of) the snj)duing of Kali, will 
count a hundred Yamas® as but a straw. All his life he Avill rejoice with a 
wealth and relations,^ and after final death will dwell in Vaikuntha.'* 
SaiiliMaii’bodli, “all became full of joy, anddcpai-ted singing and dancing.” 

End of Book IV. 


Book V. 

One day ITari and Haladhara, the two brotlior!^, went with the 
children to a grove of Idl palms. The fnigrence of the fdh came to 
them, and the mouths of all became dri2)ping5 witli water. Somo 
(tried) staves® and some (tried) clods, but the tdl fruit fell not, — the 
only thing that fell was the saliva^ from their mouths. Setung this the 
lotus-eyed one laughed, and Haladhara seized and shook one of the trees. 

(5) Before^ this the demon Dheiiuka had setth)d to come there, and 
under the form of an ass was keeping guard over the tdl grove. Hearing 
(the boys cry) “ Catch, Catch,” he became cx(!eeding wroth, and came up 
braying and kicking.® Coming near he aimed^® a terrible kick, and like a 
demoid^ attacked Haladhara. Haladhara seized liini by the hind-legs, 
and whirling him violently round, struck him again and again against 
the idl tuee. Erom Haladham did thsit wicked being obtain the excellent 
fruit (of salvation), and became assimilated^® witli his deified progeni- 
tors. (10) Krislina himself seized two or three (of the demon’s fellow- 
asses), and, having done so, used them as missiles for knocking down tho 
tdl fmit. Then all ate the tdl fruits together, and each brought a load 
home to his own court-yai’d. 


1 I. c. Tlicy had considered him as good as dead, and had coino to Jifo again. 

2 Yama, tho god of death. 

® note to 1. 15. 

^ Tho in is the sign of tho loc. 

* a/ ^ ^ ” * drip.* Not in Bate. 

* is kind of staff used for throwing into a tree for knocking down the 
fruit. Not in Bate. 

7 ttr = ‘ saliva.’ Not in Bate. 

. * loo- of ‘first.’ • 

* an animal’ B hind logs.’ Not in Bate, 
w ^ * strike with violonco.’ Not in Bate, 

n = ' O' domon * : lit. * a misfortune.’ 

13 ^ ‘ bo mixed.* Not in Bate. 
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One day there was an excellent game in Vraja, called Telawd ftilai?- 
The conditions of losing and winning in this game were that the losers 
were to cany the winners on their shoulders. Hearing this, the demon 
Pralemba came violently, 3 and deceitfully played the game with vigour. 
(1.5) With (apparent) difliculty'* he lifted ( I laUidhara on to his shoulders), 
and went off with him for a distance of ten katlids. Then ho increased 
in size, and hecamo very great.* Hahidhara struck him, and called out,® 
** Krishna, Krishna he is carrying me off.*’® Hari rejdied, “ O Haladhara, 
keep up your courage, how can an old man ever he deceived Who is 
there such that he can carry you, Sir,® off ? In a moment or two, your 
Honour will make (this demon) happy.” Then Haladhara understood 
his own might, ^aiid slew® JLh-alamba with a single blow of his fist. 
(20) Seeing this, all the cowherds ran up, and in loud tones^® praised 
Balarama. 

A short time after this, the season for the worship of Indra andved. 
Then Krishna asked all the elders, “ Why are you all of foolish mind 
When Nanda told him that it was the worship of Indra, the Spring 
of Happiness broke all (their counsels). “ Cast from your hearts the 
worship of Surapati. That is for those wlio cultivate liclds.^^ (25) What 
doth the caste of cowherds in woi*shii)ping the god. With love and 
faith they should worship the excellent liill (of Govardhana). When a 
mountain is wroth ho causeth deva.station, and, by m<?ans of^3 tigers iind 
lions, he canseth wounds.” Twice (or thrice) did Krishna say these 
words persistently,^® and hearing his words ihey gave up the worship 
of liidraJ* Uniting togetljcr tlicy prepared f(;od^® of various kinds, and 

' The game according to the Bhagavata was guessing the names of flowers. 

* ‘forcibly.* Not in Bate. 

^ He was of course only a ln)y, Hko the others, in appearance. 

^ = r/. for in 1, 29. 

® ^ ‘ out.* The sentence is literally, * struck, and having called 

out, began (to strike).* 

instr. of ‘ the net of carrying off.* 

7 Krishna mockingly alludes to the fact that Balarama .was his older brother. 

* i® form of ‘ your honour.* 

* ^ grVK is lit, ‘fight.* Here, it means ‘conquer.* 

^ confused noise. Not in Bate. 

Lit. to whom there is cultivation. ift «ITf«, >8 in Mth. 

« 

for cultivation. 

hero used as a preposition, ‘ by means of.* 

Lit., ‘ having become thirsty* the phrase has idiomatically the meaning given 
in the text. 

Lit., the worship of Indra remained (unaccomplished),* a frequent use of the 

** iiqTV ki * f offered to a deity.* 
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went to worship the mountain of Grovardhana.^ Then Krishna took an 
incarnate form (as the god of the mountain) and laughing descended* 
from it. (30) Ho ate all the offerings which he could, get, — and having 
finished his meal blessed them saying “ Subhamcbstu” Giving them a bless- 
ing, he disappeared, and with (the boy) Krishna they all returned to their 
court-yards. When Surapati (Indra) heard of the interruption to his 
sa/Crifico, he rose with his limbs blazing with fire. Hath a human being 
the presumption* to interrupt even my business P** Then he called his 
clouds and told them all to go to Gokula. (35) “ Hail, Lightning, and 
Ceaseless Rain, cut^ ye off tho creation of cowlierds from the earth.” 
Samvartaka, the king of clouds, made obeisance, and hastened proudly 
away. An army of fifty-six times ten million clouds® departed, and the 
fire of thunder® burst forth. Whirling round and round the clouds sur- 
rounded Gokula, as a falcon swoops down^ on and covers a quail. How 
shall I describe the overshadowing of that rainy-season P It was not less 
than (the crash at the) general destruction of the universe. 

(40) Cowherdesses, and cowherds, she buffaloes, calves, and cows, 
fainted® from tho cold. From the hail, and the pitiless strokes of the 
lightning, many turned round and fell dead on the spot. Crying, “save 
me, Krishna, I can find no refugo for my feet,” they approached him. 
He, at whoso name all difficulties* disappear, himself stood there. The 
earth became struck with drops of vermilion from tho damsels' hair, and 
their lovely veils became tom. (45) When Krishna saw Radha and the 
others coming to him (in this state) his eyes became filled with tears. 
He threw off his human form, and tore up the mountain of Govardhana. 
When Hari seized the excellent mountain and held it up as an umbrella, all 
Gokula became relieved from terror. “ Let no one remain (outside,” 
cried he) “ from fear that tho mountain will fall ; let all cornel® near it.” 

’ direct for obi. . 

* Lit. ‘ his feet flowed down from tho moaiitaiii.* 

* = Pers. 

* with pleonastic initial Tho word is a common one in 
Mth. 

® ilHT, for the long form of ‘a olond.’ 

* BBBF, * thunder.' BBBT is an old obi. form of like ^ 

or like tho obi. of 

7 Lit.f * having swooped covers *. 

* ^ become senseless from cold.* Tho word is not used in Mth., 

for any other kind of fainting. Not in Bate. C/. 8. 10. 

^ BTV, * S' difficulty.* 

“ inifir is here indocl. part, of y/ BIT, ' oome.' 
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Saying this, he remained stmining himself^ for seven days with his 
arms uplifted. (50) Cowherdesses, and cowherds, she buffaloes, calves, 
and cows, all joyfully went beneath the excellent mountain. The dark- 
ness ceased,® and the heavenly bodies rose, yet no one knew that the rain 
had come to an end.® For seven days the wind of the storm continued, 
not a tree or leaf escaped. On the eighth day the clouds disappeared,^ 
and after finishing their meal,® they all issued forth. Hcari laid the hill 
down wliero it was before® and from that day he was called Giridhara. 
(55) They all began to praise him saying, “ It looks^ as if some god had 
become incarnate, (what with the affairs of) Putana, the trees, and 
Kali Naga. In so few days, these great marvels have occurred. Now 
we have one point of special doubt, when we consider Krishna’s birth to 
be superhuman. ‘Who is he? The incarnation of what divinity?’” 
Doubting thus were all the cowherds. No one reached the conclusion 
of his doubts, (as before they* could do so) Krishna threw his charm 
over them, (and prevented their thinking him a god) . (60) He who hears 

attentively the tale of Govardhana, crosseth the ocean of existence, and 
goeth to the abode of Hari. All his difficulties immediately vanish, and, 
saith Man’bodh, he getteth® eternal happiness. 

End of Book V. 


Book VI. 

It was an autumn moon, and a clear night, and seeing them Hari 
became inflamed® with love. The Lady RMha, and Padmini also, came 
together bringing flowers.^® In Vriiidavaiia they had the Jtdsa dance, and 
there they stayed day and night. Between each pair of cowherdesses 
was there a Murari, and between each pair of Krishnas, was there a 
damsel. (5) In this manner was formed the circle of the Bdsa^ and some 
there are who say that in that night a whole coon passed. Hari delighted 
greatly in the pleasures of this dance, and (therefore) the Asuras intor- 

' ^?r^) ‘ to strain one’s breath,’ ‘ 1 1 act violently.* 

* Cf. note on ^ in lino 27. 

‘end,* ‘cessation.’ 

* Lit. ‘wont down into the earth.* 

‘ • 

* old- loc- O* 3rw. 

* y/WirtI, means frequently ‘ appear,* ‘ seem,’ nsod impersonally. 

* Lit. ‘ plunders eternal happiness.’ 

* Wftf, Indeol. part.^of ^ jjilf, ‘ bo intoxicated.’ 

“ Bead Wt ^ 
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rupted it. A bull with his whole body covered with cowdung and 
urine^ came along harassing^ the cows on his way by his violence. 
With closed eyes he runneth about in ten directions, his shoulders and 
hump high as a mountain. Such a bull no one could op'pose when they 
saw him every one was seized with trembling. (10) With a roar as of a lion 
he threatened Hari, and began to throw up earth behind him. He shook^ 
his horns, with closed eyes, but Krishna caught him by the horn and 
struck him. Seizing him, Hari struck him with all his force and ex- 
liausted liim, and hit him with his knee exactly on® the belly. He tore 
out his loft horn, and with it hit him, and felled him to the ground. 
The dead bull became a blessing, (for by his death) the earth began to 
be relieved of its burden. 

(15) Narada the saint has only this duty, to engender® strife, and to 
encourage the enemies’ side. One day he went to Kainsa’s court-yard, 
and told him by degrees all (that had happened). How the guards had 
become intoxicated and gone to sleep, and Vasudeva had exchanged the 
infants. (Ho told him) all that Hari had done from the day of his 
birth, — ^the subduing of Kali, and the upholding of Govardhana. To 
all (the Asums) he said, “ Make some device, for your enemy is waxing 
stronger day by day. (20) It clearly appears"^ that some day he will 
destroy® you ; that boy will become the destroyer of your house.” King 
Kanisa began to say “ From long ago I have had this fear.® Ho, my 
Henchman, thou art my brother, haste and call^® Ke4i. He alone^^ 
honoureth my cherishing, above all doth my hope increase in him.” 
Thereupon Ke^i arrived and boasted^® of his might ; saying, (25) “ To- 
morrow wilU® I destroy the cowsheds (of Vra-ja),” he departed. Then 

» Not in Bate. 

* Read which ia irregular old loc. of pres. part, of 

V' WWr, * harass,’ ‘oppress,’ Tho Bhojpari pros. part, would be loc. 

^ ^ ‘shako.’ 

® Lit. ‘ looking at,’ a common idiom in Maithili. 

® Oblique of in Bonse of genitive, sco note page 2. 

^ iWWnir, ‘clearly.* Not in Bate. ^ is hero used in a neuter impersonal 
sense. 

® y/ i I is here, irregularly, used in a causal sense. 

® ‘ fear. ’ Not in Bate. 

C®- Bhojpdri form), 2 imperat. sing, of y/ 

Lit. ‘ form, * hence, ‘ person. * = Ulndi 
here = ‘ boast.’ 

u || sign of future, see note page 5. 
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KaipsacallcdAkrdra, and explained the whole affair from beginning to end. 

All the Yadavas will I drive away^ except thee. The two children will 
I kill and take a hnc^ from Nanda. I will confiscate^ all his cows and 
she-bnffalocs, and* plunder all Vraja of all the wealth I can find in it. 
Then will I take my revenge, and slay the evil-minded TJgrasena, and 
Vasudeva. (30) With your permission, will I enjoy my kingdom. (There- 
fore) do thou to-day perform the task I wish (thee to undertake). I will 
bcliavc^ to thee as if thou wert my brother, and at dawn will divide 
the land and give thee half. I purpose to proclaim on all sides, a ‘ Sacrifice 
of the Bow,’ hasten to invite them, and return to me. Rama and Krishna 
the sons of Vasudeva esteem no one, on account of the strength of their 
own arms. I have two wrestlers, Chanura and Mushti, who will look upon 
them as mere straws, and slay them on the iristant. (35) I have a famous 
Elephant named Kuvalaya Pida, whicli if it choose can destroy** the 
chariot of the Sun. They are but men, and how much prowess can they 
show. They are young, and in® an instant will die. I have heard that 
when Indra sent his clouds, Krishna upheld the mountain, that he eats 
buffalo curds, milk, ght, and hhir, and that he is prospering^ every day. 
Mount thy chariot and set off at once, (and mind that) what is pleasing 
to me is that thou should’st bring mine enemy here.” (40) When the 
assembly arose, only® a few remained behind, and Akrfira was delayed 
as*^ it was too late to start. (So) for that day Dauapati (Akrtira) remained 
there, and agreed^® to all that Kam^ said. He began to perform so 
(wicked an) action, because, on account of his faith he knew somewhat 
of the future. When he agreed, Akrura laughed, and becamb full of 
joy at the prospect of gazing upon Krishna. (He sang) “Blessed, 
blessed, am 1, blessed is my lot ; blessed is my tongue, and blessed my 
love (to Krishna). (45) He who became incarnate to protect^^ the 
Vedas, whose work it is to support the earth. He who became incarnate 

1 ^ = v' wnw. Krishna, it is hardly neccBsary to remind the reader, 

was a Y&dava. 

^ ' to declare to bo Government property,’ * to ' /bnfiBoate.’ 

< ‘behaviour.* 

* * twist.* Not in Bate. 

• = Skr. ‘ in.’ 

7 irsiRli, ‘ oae who is to proBper,* hence here, * one who prospers.* 

* liT, 'like.' Compare the Hindi 9^. 

• lit.j * for,* hence, ‘ on account of.* 

‘to agree’ = UPCW (▼• ■**)• 

“ = xxp. 
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and rent tlie pillar, ^ with him shall I hold conyerse. He who taking the 
form of a dwarf deceived Bali, with him shall 1 hold converse. He 
whom^ the Kshatriya race fear, he who caused to fall^ the pride of 
Bava|ga.” Saith Man’bodh, “ If I were to describe the joy of Akrdra^ 
twelve years would pass by (in doing so).” 

Eni> of Book VI. 


Book VII. 

Olio day there arose a cry^ in Gokula, “a creature in the form of a 
horse hath come with open® mouth.* Quickly, quickly, he licked his 
lips with his tongue, and crashing cut the earth with his hoof.* As 
many forms (as an Asura can take), he assumed, and caught hold^ of 
several cowherds by the leg. 

He cried, “ You may pray to Budra, but I will eat the Siidra,” ® and 
yet, in spite of this the horse did not leap while the goat did.® (6) All 
the cowherds cried out, “ Save us, Krishna, preserve those who have come 
to thee for refuge.** With long strides^® Krishna ran to the f^nt, and 
Ko^i began to challenge him. Opening^^ a mouth so wide as to show his 
very heart,i® his teeth appeared like spadefuls^® of white (earth). He 

' Prahlada. 

^ Farasa Kama. 

* ‘ cause to fall.* 

* There is a Hindi verb ‘to scream.’ 

— ‘ open.* Not in Bate. 

® is old instrumental for 

‘ catch hold of.* Not in Bate. 

® This phraso is a proverb. It refers to a legend about a Br£hman who rested 
for the night in a place full of ghosts. Whon they came to attack him he began 
to do to Kudra (S'iva), thus saving himself, but not his S'udra servant who was 
with him. The ghosts cried out to him * You may pray to Budra (and thus save 
yourself) but you will not savo your servant from being devoured by us.* Here the 
Asura is represented as saying to Krishna, * You may savo yourself, but you cannot 
save your devotees.' 

® Another proverb. A horse, of course, leaps bettor than a goat, and when he 
is beaten by the latter, there is something wrong. Here the meaning is that Krishna, 
who corresponds to the horse, remained doing nothing, while the Asura («. e., the 
goat) wont about doing all this destruction. 

stride,* * take long steps.’ Not in Bate. 

M ^ inw or ^ ‘open.’ of. >“ Uno 1. 

K ‘heart,* ‘entrails.* 

^ fragment cut by a mattook.* The word is frequently used for 
the fragments of white clouds seen in the sky, when the latter is clearing after a 
Storm. 
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nishod as dotii the demon of eclipse when he seeth the sun. Hari 
(merely) held out one arm before himself, and that (arm) he thrust^ 
down the great^ mountain cavern.® By the might of Kfish^a that arm 
swelled, (10) so that the Asura burst down his middle, and for a hundred 
roods* around, the earth was overspread with blood. (In each half), was 
one eye, one ear, and one log. He fell into two exact halves, as this 
virtuous poet relateth. As Krishna had touched a dead Asura (he 
became unclean), and so took some Ganges water to purify himself. 

On the back of a cloud was Narada then riding, and (seeing this) 
he began to say with modesty, “ This is he whom the Asuras fear, and of 
whom Indra is in terror.® They are unable to digest wliat they eat from 
this fear, (15) So great an Asura as this he has killed, laughing the 
while. Now all the desires of the gods have been carried out. Great 
happiness has been my share, and more will I obtain. The day after to- 
morrow will I come to (see) the fight with Kanisa.” Saying this Narada 
Muni sowed® the seed (of enmity), and at the same time prepared^ the 
way for Akrura. 

Akriira did not stay in Mathura to eat, and aiTived at Gokula 
as the fiihn was setting. From a distance he saw Nanda’s doorway, 
and close by a crowd® of Gowalas. Amongst them he saw the Woll- 
spring of Happiness, like a full moon surrounded by stars. His golden 
diadem shone brightly®, his garments were yellow, and his teeth like the 
pearls found in an elephant’s forehead. Not a fresh lotus, nor an Apard^ 
jitd flower, nor the blossom of the linseed^® was equal to him in grace. 
Close to his diadem were peacock’s feathers, whose eyes would put to 
shame^^ an autumn lotus. From his two ears hung earrings in shape 
like the MaJearay and they completed his beauty as happens in the case 


' Lit., he caused to lio on the ground of tho great mountain cavern. 

* for fern, of 7^ * great.’ 

* ‘ a cavern.’ 

4 A is a square measure of land. , 

6 here, means not * fear,’ but ‘ an object of fear.’ y/ is active, and 
moans ‘ fear.* The causal form is ^ 

® * BOW.* lit. * sesamum,* here ‘ the seed of enmity.* 

^ vWj ‘shape,* ‘manner,* ‘form,’ here, * preparation.* 

* tor = 

* compare 6, 1. 

with pleonastic initial C/. 36. Or possibly 

it is a corrupt form of the Skr. 

Lit., ‘mahti black.* 
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of S'ukra or Bphaspati.^ (25) The necklace over his breast was a lovelj’ 
Yaijayanti, there is no such other in existence. If I had a thousand 
mouths, 1 might tell of his beauty. If one saw him (but once, ever 
afterwards) one would think that he continued gazing on him.^ On 
seeing him, Akrtira ran up from a distance, and, as he expressed his 
affection, fell at his feet. Hari pressed him to his bosom with his arms, 
and smilingly the Lord of Vraja inquired if it was well with him. 
Haladhara arose and took him to his bosom, and, recognizing him as his 
devotee, did honour to him. (30) Enquiries after health and happiness 
especially® were not omitted, and then Akriira made known Kamiki’s^ 
invitation. Ho who beareth the conch-shell in his hand had arranged^ 
all this for the sake of the slaughter of E^aipsa, and accepted the invita- 
tion. Saith he, “ Karn^a is destined to be slaughtered by me. That 
will now be within three days.” 

When the women of Vraja heard of the departure of Krishna, they 
all sat down heart-broken. Their hair was unsnooded, and their faces 
uncovered, and all commenced to make lamentation. (35) “ Even in 
anger he never speaketh a harsh word. He beareth all that we say to 
him. Yet that Hari he is carrying away from us, his heart is hard as if it 
had been rubbed with chaff.® It appeareth"^ that there is no other so 
hard-hearted as he, how, then, was he given the name Akriira (tender- 
hearted). We have heard tliat there are there (in Mathura) peerless 
damsels, whoso very feet are as beautiful as our faces. Like you and we 
there are many,® hence, what idea® is there of his returning.” (40) 
Some in*thoir woe, abandoned their ornaments, others moistened (with 
their tears) their couches of lotus leaves.'® The flower-garlands which 
they themselves had woven, on hearing of the departure of Hari, (became 
dishevelled and) appeared like soi’pents. Some, broken-hearted, sat mo- 


* Two planets, Venus and Jupiter, which are supposed to have rings, which, 
says the poet, complete their beauty, just as the earrings completed Kfishiigia’B. 

® I. c., This memory would never be effaced. 

3 Bead if. Concerning tlie use of see note *■*, p. 16. 

^ fiVni here used as a sign of the genitive. 

® Bate gives ‘ shape,’ ‘ fashion.* 

* = i|;^. Articles are rubbed with chaff to give them a hard polished 
appearance. 

7 TR = TO is often used to moan ' appear ’ impersonally. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ This lino is an excellent example of the feminine in Mth. 

* an idea’ in Mth. Not in Bate in this sense. 

J. They made cool beds for themselves to allay their fever, but oven these 
they watered with their tears. 
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tionless,^ and others said (let ns make) arrangements^ that he may 
stay here”. Some stood (waiting) in astrologers’ courtyards, saying, “ If 
you order me I will tear ofP my ornaments^ from my person. I will re- 
main all my life as your menial,^ if, on his asking yon, yon will tell 
(Nanda) that it is an unlucky day.”® Others said ‘‘why does king 
Nanda agree (to his departure), verily he is a fool,® and knoweth nothing.” 
There was a demand for twenty-two hundred poets^ (to sing in honour 
of his departure), and the cowherds came up with curds and milk and 
clarified butter. King Nanda was their Jefh raiyat, and not one inferior 
(pot of) curds® did they bring. (50) Krishna (being now engaged on a 
serious enterprise) gave up all his former love for these things, and made 
no provision for his journey.® At the time of starting he said nothing 
as to whether he would remain there (at Mathura) or return. (The 
cowherdesses said, “ We will not believe that he has returned) until 
we see him with our eyes,^® ‘ what is behind one’s eyes is beliind the 
house.’ Saying this they stood on the (highest point of a) pile of 
dried cowdung (watching him) tilP® their Lord had gone more than a kos. 
From one heap they mounted another (as they followed him with their 
eyes), for how could she who was consumed^® with the pangs of separation 
remain motionless ? (On account of the tears falling from their eyes and 
the trampling) the pile became simply a mass of cowdung^^ and their ap- 

1 ‘ motionloss.’ Not in Bate. 

* ‘ arrnngementB,* = Not in Bate. 

^ A woman divests herself of all ornaments when her husband dies. Horo 
the women offer to the astrologers to separate themselves from Knsh^’s embraces 
for ever, if that will make him stay near them. 

fern, of a S'udra : commonly used to mean a menial servant. 

® unlucky asterisms, viz.f SVavanfi, Dhanishtha, Siata- 

bhishi, Furvabhadrapada, Uttarabh&drapada, Bevati. Not in Bate. 

* lit. ‘ a cowdung Gane^,’ means ‘ a helpless fool.* 

7 4|fK = MW, ‘a panegyrist.’ 

” Note that in spite of the grammarians is fomi nno. — So also in the 

^ o* Sfir Dfis. 

* MMMI ’nft, ‘yiatienm.’ 

= 1 ^. 

A proverb, of wbiob tho ninial version is Mlrf^ that is 

to say, what a man cannot see is as good as absent. 

« m ‘tell.* 

** W, ‘ bum.* 

A gow&la’s dung-heap is proverbially neat. Cf. tho Prov. jfNnvi 
gow&la’fi dung-heap is smooth on both sides.* 
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pearance became changed, and became one of tears.^ ’(55) Some even 
went outside the village (to watch him), and others turned pale® and 
went crazy. The horses were veiy swift, and went like the wind ; (soon) 
they could no longer see the chariots, and it became *late in the day. 
Then it appeared’^ to the hearts of all, as if a precious jewel had fallen 
from the hand (of each). Saying, “Eveiy damsel of Mathura who shall 
see Hari, will rejoice and consider her life’s desire fulfilled”, (they de- 
parted), lamenting, and calling to mind his virtues, (for) without Hari 
the whole town appeared empty. 

(GO) Saith Man’bodh, “ What sort of day was that ?” May such an 
one as it be for my enemies. 

End op Book VII. 


Book VIII. 

The chariot halted on the banks of the Yamuna, and Akrdra de- 
scended and went to bathe. As ho dived he saw (an apparition of) Hari 
and Haladhara in the water, together with S'esha (the serpent of eter- 
nity) and was struck with awe."*" Wlien he made as though he would 
speak, Hari understood it, and restrained his own voice. Ho saw Hari 
and Rama in the pool of the Yamuna, (yet, when he rose to the surface), 
he saw them as they were (on the bank). (5) Then Akrfira uttered 
praises, which are described at length® in the (Sanskrit) Haribarpm. 

Very quickly they crossed the Yamuna, and Akrfira made up his 
mind firmly (that Krishna was indeed God). After going® a little way 
the Lord (descended) and went on foot, and Akrfira urged^ the chariot 
ahead. Joyfully the two brothers went along, and after some distance 
they saw the washerman’s glidf, “ O washennan beloved of the king, 

^ This half lino, no ono, whom T have mot, can translate, nor can any trust- 
worthy emendation he suggested. Tho translation given, suggests that ^IXV should 
be rood in which case would =» the Persian which in Mth. means 

‘general appearance,* and is pronounced not Tho translation is, how- 

ever, an unsatisfactory ono. 

* Litf ‘ yellow.* This lino is another good example of tho Mth. feminine. 

s Past ienso of ^ VTO, * appear,’ the pcnultimato being ‘shortened for the 
sake of rhyme. 

* Lit. ‘ oonsiderod it wondrous.* 

® hNj, Lit., ‘ that (which) he said is spread out in the Haribaqi^.* 

® KJf Roe note ^ p. 13. 

7 y/ Htcrally * strike,* hero ‘ urge.* 

D D 
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give, 0 friend, a gift of a garment.” (10) When the washerman heard 
this, he arose in anger, ^ and called ont to his wife to thrust a torch in 
(the boys’) faces. When Krishna heard this, (darting on them) like a 
loosened falcon, iie beat the washerman, and plundered the gJidf* The 
washerwoman left the place in tears, and as she went along the road 
rubbed ofE the vermilion from her head (in token of her widowhood). 
Hari selected® yellow garments, and gave Haladhar dark-coloured ones. 
The people of the village when they saw the plundei*® of the washerman’s 
ghat laughed, (and said to each other) ‘ They are playing their old pranks 
still.4 

(15) Hari had a great affection for flowers, and saw the houso of 
a garland-maker : He went thither and asked for a garland, and blessed 
was (the fortune) of tlie gardener then. Gunaka the gardener was full 
of holy virtues, and being possessed of the power of seeing tho future, 
acted accordingly. On seeing Krishna he gave liim flowers, nor asked 
who he was, and his descendants exist now to the present day. 

The two brothers put on tho garlands, and gave him this boon, and 
then entered (Mathura) the city of the king of men, (20) Kubja (the 
hunchback), having anointed her body stood in tlio way, and when sho saw 
Hari, her body became filled with love. Cried she, “ Haste thou, to my 
house, and fulfil® the desire of my life,” K|ishna being in the presence of 
his elder brother was ashamed,® and said something by way of excuse.^ 
Then going aside ho said unto her, “ Give® me sandal wood ; when I return 
I will come to thy house.” Her love overflowed,® nor could^® she say any- 
thing. So she gave him sandal, and considered in her heart, (saying to 
herself), (25) “lam very lean, and ugly, and vile, nevertheless the 
Lord did not despise me, nor was he displeased^^ with me.” Knshna 
understood her thoughts and made her straight, and Kubja being freed 
(from her infirmity) became (beautiful) as Lakshmi, 

’ %/ * be enraged,’ lit. * shiver * or ‘ faint with cold.* See note ®, p. 17. 

* \/ fkW, ‘ select.* 

* Hero Is in its proper moaning of a verbal norm. , 

N# 

* Xii., * That practice (MS^^^'tf) has remained (^V^Q^) till now 

® the 2nd Imperat. of ^ 

^ It is not etiqnetto to carry on intrigaes beforo an older brother. 

^ ‘ an excuse.* 

® See note * above. 

® Lit., ‘filled.* 

^ ‘ be able,* see remarks 8. v. fn the Vocabulary to my Maithil Chrosto- 

mathy. 

" here moans ‘ bo displeased with,* Cf. note 7, p. 26. 
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Hari had told her (to supply him with sandal) sufficient for two 
persons,^ and Kaip5a*s desire was all that was left in the vessel.® Then, 
the Hero of the house of Yadu having anointed® his whple body with the 
sandal) went about the city, seeing (the sights). He saw Kaip^a’s 
armouiy, and said to himself, “ Let me take steps of hostility^ against 
him.” (30) He asked the keeper politely where the bow was of which 
the sacrifice was to take place. By means of his power and cleverness, 
on his asking, he (managed to be allowed to) lift up the bow, which was 
fated not to be the object of sacrifice, in his hand. With extreme ease 
he strung the string, and like the inner® filament of a lotus he snapped it. 
The crash filled the whole of Mathura, yet when they heard it, no one 
understood® what had happened. The two brothers did not halt there, 
but started^ off immediately, and the keeper went to Kaip&i. and told 
him what had happened. (35) From the arrival of Akrdra, he understood 
(that Kj-ishna also had come), but on the breaking of the bow, he saw the 
fact clearly.® 

All the cowherds who had come from Gokula (in attendance on 
Krishna) stopped at Akrura’s doorway. Who can tell the feasting® in 
honour of Hari ? They had food of aU the six flavours, and of the 
thirty-six kinds. Let us praise the joy of the wife of Akriira, although 
she was very modest,^^ still she wished also to look at (Krishiia). 

* C/. Bangali is the Arabic 

- A very difficult passage. It is literally, ‘ and the sonl of Eam^a was left in 
the vessel.^ Kubja was the maid-servant in charge of Kama’s sandal-wood, and 
she gave aU she had (which was just sufficient for two persons) to Kfishil^a. The 
Pandits explain that the vessel being empty, only the desire (^f^) of KamSa 
remained in it, i. e., that there was no sandal-wood loft for him. The use of to 
mean * desire’ is peculiar. 

* = %si. 

‘fWTK, ‘ the preliminaries of a fight.' 

® the white inner stalk of a lotus. ^ 

* P* Here the lit. translation is ‘ (its true 
meaning) appeared to no one.' 

^ ‘ start off quickly.' 

* «Wr ‘clearly.* 

* ‘ the feasting in honour of a guest.' 

is the act of sweeping the veil across the face, which a woman does 
Wore a strange man. A bold woman only does this slightly (^]7 hut a 

modest one covers her whole face (i|^ There is a well-known riddle 

^ irfi, (a wife asks her husband, * what is that which) I give to 

another and not to you P' The answer is 
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Having got certain news of the arrival of Han, Kaip& sent for 
Chanura and Mush^ika ; (40) and said to them, *** Te are my wrestlers, 
up to this day have I cherished you. I will act to you as your own 
brother, and in the morning will I divide the land and give ye half.** 
When the two wrestlers heard this they rejoiced,^ for they were men 
whose play (at wrestling) was famous in the world. Said they, “ If 
they come before us, not one of the two shall be allowed to go^ away 
alone.** Then Kam^ called his elephant-driver, and told him the whole 
tale from beginning to end. (45) “ Bring,” said he, “ Kuvalaya Pida 
at dawn, and warily place him by the doorway (to the place of sacrifice). 
Understand how thou must carry out the business. Act so that Krishna 
may not be able to approacli.** Next morning there was a cry of indig- 
nation in the city, for the honest men thought that the fight (between 
such wrestlers and Krishna) would not be fair, and condemned* it. 

The poet Man’bodh in his heart^ seeth this, that it is® proper that 
I should now describe the arena. 

End op Book VIII. 


Book IX. 

The wrestling-floor extended over a whole league (in all directions), 
and (at the idea of) seeing the wrestling,® the minds of even the old 
men became excited. (They cried) “ Let me also join in the sports, let 
me also try a fall. There is delay (about their coming) ; here, catch hold 
of my cloth.**7 In their various proper places hundreds of thousands 
of lejirn^ were deposited, and excellent heaps of WTcstler*s earth* piled 


« ' y ‘be glad.* 

* ?ifTJF verb, noun governed by making a permissive compound. 

* ‘ hence, * disapprove.* 

* oW- of 

^ is hero impersonal. 

* ‘ the act of wrestling c/. gymnast’s exercise,* in B&m4yan; 

not in Bate. 

7 ‘ clothes generally,* not in Bate. 

^ A is a bar hung with iron rings, which gymnasts hold in their two 

hands above their heads. The exercise is supposed to strengthen the shoaldors. 
Not in Bate. 

* ^ the earth of an' old granary (%1^) which wrestlers mb upon 
their bodies. 
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up. Here and there the place was filled with pits^ which had been dug^ 
and there were Indian clubs of solid wood.^ (5) The arena was® ex- 
tremely vast, on all sides were many^ palaces hi^h as mountains.® 
There were two or three hundred two-storied stands. Hero and 
there® there were bands^ and ndch girls dancing. According (to the 
nink of) those who were of chief and polite families,® so were stands 
allotted to them.® Kaitisa’s own grand-stand was a whole league 
high, and it would have been veiy difficult to ascend into it without 
a staircase. Why then did Kaniaa prepare so high a stand P Can any 
one escape from the hand of death^®? (10) While the assembly of the 
people Wiis still going on, there rose a cry^i of “He's come, he's 
come." In the door-way gleamed the golden diadem (of Krisl^jia), 
together with Nanda and the other Gowalas. The elephant-driver 
struck his elephant and urged it on, and for a space Krishna played 
excellently^® with it, and then seized the elephant's tusk, and tore it out 

^ weaver’s loom.* This is built over a pit, and hence the 

word is nsed to moan any kind of pit. moans place.’ 

’ ‘ possessing a 3r<.' 31^ (or is properly a kernel, or tho soft 

^ ' <S. Cv' \* ^ 

inside of anything. Thus tho of a shell-fish is tho fish itself, tho shell being 

called ^ Thus in tho fable of * tbo kite and tho crow,’ occurs the passage 

%!*irT ttc mw, ^ ^ I ^ ifwi 

w wrf^ nfi i ‘ Tho 

cockle fell to the earth and was immediately smashed to pieces. Thereupon tho 
crow ato up the inside. Shortly afterwards tho kite came down, bat coaid find 
nothing but the broken pieces of the shell.’ 

3 In modern Mth. never moans ‘ was,’ bat only ‘ became.* 

4 ^ piece,’ hero is used as a sign of tho plural. 

^ Is said by tho Fandits to ‘a mountain.’ It is necessaiy, 

however, to receive this interpretation with some caution, for tho word is not used 
in modem Mth. in this sense nor is its derivation clear. Also Is ^cd 

in modern Mth., to signify ‘ piecos,' the word being apparently only a re-^ 

duplication of a 

® US, ‘ sotnowhere.’ 

7 Is Bhojpuri plural of ^ musical instrument. 

* commonly means * modest,* ‘ polite,’ in Mth. 

• Litf ‘ so (there was an order) of making stands for them.* 

I. 6., foolishly thought that he could provide for his own safety by 

doing BO. 

** Pors. 

w lit. ‘ openly.* Used frequently idiomatically to mean ‘ very well.* Tho 
idea is that a man tied up cannot do anything well. 
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of its socket with his hand. With this tusk the Lord of Yraja then 
slew it. When Euvalaya Pi^a fell like a mountain^ on the earthy and 
Kain^ saw it, Jiis pride fell down,® (15) Taking the excellent elephant’s 
task as an excellent weapon in his hand, Hari Went forward accompanied 
by Haladhara. Heavenly damsels became incarnate in Gokula, Though 
they had fortune and many relations, yet cared they nothing for them.^ 
Only gazing (on Krishna), made they known their love to him, and in 
their hearts desired^ only Kaip^a’s death, “ If ho lives” (said they), 
“ all will lose their happiness, but if this scoundrel® dies, it is well for 
all of us.” With the city wives stood Devaki, her eyes, like clouds, 
filling with rain, (20) As she saw the face of lier son her breasts filled, 
andfcdlk which they could no longer contain® gushed forth from them (in 
her affection). With Akrura stood (his brother) Vasudeva (saying to 
himself), “at last I shall see the countenance of my child.” Thrusting 
severaF people aside Krishna advanced and proclaimed thus in the 
assembly. “Chanura hath exceeding might, and I am tender: it is 
greatly unfair tliat I should wrestle® with him.” The people of the 
assembly heard this and were filled with shame, but out of fear of Kaip^ 
no one spoke. (25) Then He who beareth the conch-shell in his hand, 
again spake, considering in his heart, but his words were lost (on the 
people). “ To-day this unfair practice® will cease for ever. I am not 
a common^® wrestlor^^ of my house. I cannot bear this longer,^® let 
him who comes, come now.”^® Krishna slapped (his arms), and rose 
with a roar, and the people began to gucss^^ about (the chances of) 
victoiy and defeat. One foot he set (before him) straightened, (and the 

* ifK or is the high mound round a tank. 

2 ^ * ** drop,’ usually reserved for fruit dropping from a tree, 

* Soo note * p. 12. Bead as before 

^ An unusual meaning of ^ iiWTW. 

^ is an abusive term. It moans lit, * one who has lost his head.* Hence 

*a capless follow,* used only in abuse. * 

® Lit. * The act of being contained did not take place.* 

? Ut. ‘ four.’ • 

* Lit. a wrestling (between) him and me is greatly unfair.* 

® = wre. 

A common use of ‘ such.’ 

here * one who sports,’ ‘a wrestler.* 

** Lif., ‘ as long as there is no time, so long do T bear it.* 
is the usual Mth. form of the Hindi ^|f^. 

‘ ^ guess,’ t. e., ^ * he walked by guess,’ of a man 

going along on a dark night. 
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other) behind him, and twisting his left knee, he set it before him.^ 
(30) With violent challenges he planted his hands, for greatly skilled in 
wrestling was the lord of Vraja. (Chdnnra), who h%d wrestled* much, 
came up, saying “ Wait !® Let^ me pound thee.” He rubbed earth 
on his great stout arms, (and appeared) in no way smaller than Kumbha- 
karna. He himself was deceitful and mighty, and his caste was very 
vile ; so for a space there was a great boxing® match. Putting their 
heads down close togetlier,® Krishna put forth his hand, and several 
times clasped him only round the neck. (35) Strong-armed (Krishna) 
pressed him down with one arm.^ Who was it that taught him that 
trick® there ? Adopting that trick Krishna warded him ofP, and knowing 
himself to be powerless® (against Chanura after performing it), instant- 
lyio released himself. So also when Krishna seized him Chdnura in 
like manner reserved^^ (a counter trick). And seeing that, the hearts 
of good men became glad.^® In this way,^® the wrestling lasted for a 
long time,^* And every now and then they would walk round^® each 
other, and clap their own hands (in defiance). At length in the arena^® 
Krishna gave up tricks to the and swooping on him, struck him 

^ f. c., knelt down on liis loft knoo. 

BOO note to v. 1. 

* Wrf , interjection moaning “ Wait !” Tho ^ means ‘ wait,* 

is probably Bliojpuri, and moans lit, * Let mo wait.* 

Bliojpuri, 1 sing. pres. conj. 

^ HUT i^ obliqno form. The compound moans ' a boxing on a 

\i vj 

boxing,’ ‘ a mutual boxing,* like HFCT HTpC note,® p. 17. 

® Jjit., ‘ making their heads approach,’ a posturo in wrestling. 

^ jwf ^ ifm, is tho special namo of a trick at wrestling, consisting in 
pressing down (^ HTcT) the opponent with one arm. 

the technical term for a trick at wrestling. = ^THH) * then.* 

® An unusual meaning of 

^ * inimodiatoly.* Cf, Mth. Ohr. Sal. 19, uUi ^ ^97^1* 

” ^ uftHTU, — ‘ preserve,* « ; feeacs, ‘ reserve.* Read uift^TPI. 

" = H. v/ They were glad because they saw that the two 

were equal. 

if instr. governed by ijft. It corresponds to the Vedio UH, ‘by this,* which 
was lost in later Sanskrit, but has been preserved iu Mth. 

UTTIT * ^1^^ ’ hero feminine. 

‘ ® circling,’ cf. ®br. Sal. 7. 

*• tifir, loo. of XW. 

Nafs are a tribe of gypsies who are famous for their wrestling powers. Hence 
the word is used for any great wrestler. The meaning is that Krishna loft all such 
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instantaneously, and felled him to the ground, (40) Blood flowed in 
torrents from his mouth and noso, and the earth for a higM round him 
became thereby morass. Chanura the wrestler became crushed to * 
pieces,' and died, what life can there bo to him whom Hari hath touched 
in anger ? Just as^ Hari had done^ to Chanura, so also did Haladhara 
slay Mushfika. Toshala the wrestler, seeing this, became wroth, and rose 
clapping his hands as a mighty challenge. When he had slain Toshala 
Hari approached Kam^a, and (like) what bird of the air did he become 
(in that he was able to ascend the lofty stand) ? (45) Upon the stand,^ 
in real verity,® he hurled him down, and without letting him go dashed 
him down to the ground.® He thrust on him an infinitesimal portion of 
his weight^ (in his character) of the universe, and Kanisa immediately® 
gave up his breath. (Pretending) to think that Kaip^ was annoyed 
in his heart (at the treatment he had received) Krishna seized him by 
the hair,® and dragged him some distance. On seeing this Kama’s 
brother, named Sudaman lan up challenging him, but, swooping down 
between them Haladhara seized him, and laughingly treated him in the 
same way.'® (50) When the five men had been killed, (although) other 
(demons present) were spared, the arena became as (horrible as) a 
burial-ground. 

Then Kaip^a’s mother, wife, and younger brother’s wife came up, 
and in piteous grief rolled" upon the ground. Into Hari’s ears'® camo 
the cries of the dying,'® and even his eyes filled with tears. (He consoled 

« 

petty devices as tricks to Chanura, and forthwith killed him by sheer display of 
force. 

' * ground to powder.* 

* ’rft, c/. ^ in V. 38. Head xrfic and not 

* is hero need for 

** is here the general obi. form of 

® Obi. of * real truth, * a reduplication of 

* =■ * below.’ Cf, Banghli in my notes on the Rangpnr 

dialect, see J. A. S. B., No. 3 for 1877, p. 199, 1. 15. 

’ W = WT. 

‘immediately;’ apparently the indecl. part, of a which I 

have not met elsewhere. 

* 

is the correlative of ^ Thore is no form corresponding 

tokc. 

” *IBI, ‘ how much,* hence ‘exceedingly.’ 

“ *or - %n. 

'® inciT*. a common expression for ‘a person at the point of death.* 
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them), giving them advice and hope, and went about quietly and 
ashamed.^ (Then Krishiia said to Nanda) *‘No one knows what may hap- 
pen. My father, do thou return now speedily before me {to Gokula). (55^ 
While I am absent, watch, I pray thee, my mother (Ya4od4) that she 
waste ncfb away.” With these words Hari gave him leave to go, and gave 
him ten million jewels out of Kaipsa’s store^. Going a little forward 
Hari and Bama, made salutation to the feet of their father and mother 
(Vasudeva and Uevaki), saying ‘‘For so long was it impossible to 
honour you, I pray yo to pardon my fault. It was difficult even to save 
my life, so that I might be preserved from Kamsa’s (60) hand.” Vasu- 
deva remembered the former portents* (wliich had occurred at Krishna’s 
birth), and with Dcvaki fell at his feet. Understanding (who Kfi^h^a 
was) Vasudeva sang greatly of his virtues, and then Krishna again cast 
his illusion over him, (and caused him to again become ignorant of his 
supernatural origin). All the members of the house of Yadu who were 
there made to him fit salutation, and the tree of Vasudeva’s faith bore 
fruit, for the eternal Essence had (humbly) fallen at his feet. Then 
Krishna sent for Ugrasena and with modesty had his bonds cut, saying, 
“ Let not the Yadavas feel grieved, although they are under Yaydti’s 
curse. The fourteen worlds move at his commands, whose servants I 
and Haladhara arc.” He then waved chowries'^ over the king’s throne, 
and sot the umbrella of stato over Ugrasena’s head. 

The friend of the miserable, the Lord of the lordloss, the one giver 
of happiness, the holy lord of Vraja, these names are all called Krish- 
^’s sport, and may holy Kama put difficulties far ofF. Saith Man’bodji, 
I liave told the tale of Kaipsa’s slaughter. What happened afterwards, 
tliat remains to bo said. 

End of Book IX. 


Book X. 

There have arrived** the wives of Kam^, the daughters of Jarasan- 
dha. In many ways they display their state of widowhood coming 

is hero the instrumental used as Nom, before the past tense of a 
transitive verb. see note » p. 24. (Skr. ‘ without brilliancy/ 

hence, ‘ashamed.’ 

Lit. ‘ kept by Kamla.’ 

^ Lit,, ‘qualities.* 

»ti3Pr, is the usual phrase for waving a fly-flapper. 

» iB the Skr. 'there is,’ H MMfit w fem. of - 5rnT, wwdinMth., 

to mean ‘arrived.* 


£ £ 
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running to their father’s palace. In piteous plight, how much had they to 
tell ! and hearing thoir story he could no longer contain himself. (Said 
the widows), “The son of Nanda hath made me a widow.^ A thing 
which ought not to have been possible by the strength of any one.^ (5) 
Tlie moon may fall (from the sky), the earth may dry up, Mount Mera 
itself may desert its site, and go elsewhere. All this may rather be done, 
yea, can* be done, but not that a gowala, a (common) stave-bearer, 
should kill a mighty warrior. Wo will not drink water, until we take 
(vengeance on) the enemy of our husband.” Jarasandha comforted 
them, collected his camps and roughly counted* their numbers. (From) 
Sorath, Bhorath, Garh’pal, Anga, Banga, and Nepal ; from Bctia, Tirhut, 
and other countries, his majesty summoned all the kings. They could 
not be contained in all his forts, there was no room even in the whole 
land of Magadh.* The army waxed in size for ten or twenty days, 
and then all issued in the direction of Mathura. The sight of the sun 
w’as obscured by the dust, and it is lucky that the back* of the mundane 
tortoise did not break in (with the wciglit). There was not a drop of 
water or (a grain of) food to be found in the moon or on the earths 
The ocean itself took refuge in (the hell called) Tala. 

(15) At cventime there rose a hubbub from the army, on hearing 
which His Majesty got a headache^. So then old and reverend ushers, 
with wands in their hands went about calling in all directions, ‘ silence ’ 

‘ silence.’ The camp stopped, and surrounded the fort (of Mathura) 
as a falcon swoops upon a quail. To Hari the gate-keeper said 
respectfully® “there is a sound of drums near* the city. Who can 
tell the size of the army ? It is as if the whole universe were densely 
collected** together.” (20) When they saw this thoir faces became 

* Lit,, * taken the vermilion from my hair,’ — a sign of widowhood. 

* Lit,, ‘ which ono would not think (proper) for tho being done by the strength of 

any one.’ is obi. form of tho verb, noun of ^ ‘ be.* The if is an 

euphonic addition as in s®® Mth. Gr. §. 189, 3, add. ... WJf “ ‘strength,’ 

‘ power.* 

^ * to be able to be dono^* 

^ See note to 9, 28. 

^ Jarasandha’s kingdom. 

* The pandits translate by ‘ back,’ but they are donbtfnl as to the exact 

meaning of tho word. 

7 Lit., * pain in his mind/ 

* = Ajt. 

* * a camel'dmm.’ 

Cf, cell. Mth., ijif ‘the clouds arerdense/ 
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dry,i and in their months the lips® of the Yadavas were parched. 
Only one was joyful, the holy Lord of Vraja, (as he thought) “ To-day 
will I raise the burden of the earth.” When the others considered that 
Hari was joyful in his heart, all knew certainly that there would be 
victory. Eveiy one took up his weapons, and the Yadavas all became 
ready, and assembled. Ugrasena, Uddhava, Akrdra, and Varmasura 
whose deeds were famous in the world. (25) Akrura became an extreme- 
ly excellent hero, imposing in his chariot, he shone like Arjuna. All 
began to talk of the battle, and in union with their bodies, their hero- 
ism awoke. Daruka^ brought and equipped the great chariot, and each 
side began to play its drums. Hari went outside with all the chariots, 
as the Brahmans all blessed them. With a laugh Haladhara advanced 
and took the betel.'* In the battle-field, who ever was such as he. (30) 
‘‘To my knowledge, this (Jarasandha) was exceeding wicked, let us 
consider how to deal with him.”® (Jarasandha) who had done many 
evil deeds joined in battle with him who was devoted to wine,® and 
Halayudha wont in front of the excellent battle. Equal with equal 
began the fight, in order that nothing might bo done contrary to fair 
play. 7 Jarasandha joined combat with Haladhara, for who else could 
stand before him. The king took his club, and fought with it, while 
Haladhara raised his pestle. (35) Knowing that success would be fruit- 
less, an oracle proclaimed from the sky, “ Como now, spare him, spare him 
Haladliara. 1 have arranged a method of killing him.” The king® hear- 
ing this'portcnt began to run and this favourable oracle became unfavour- 
able to him. Leaving the battle-field the king fied,® and Haladhara 
threw aside his pestle. The victory was given to the strong, and defeat 

^ is a kind of ring-worm, which, when it drops, leaves a dry place be- 

hind, at the place which it had attacked. The translation is, literally, * the ring- 
worm dropped from the faces of all,’ that is to say, * the faces of all became dry 
with fear.* 

is ‘ parching ’ or * cracking of the lips.’ 

^ Kfish;>a’s charioteer. 

^ 5, see note to S p. 13. When a forlorn hope is wanted, those who volunteer, 
signify their willingness by stepping forward, out of the ranks, and picking up a 
betel roll deposited for the purpose. Cf. Chaud, Itcvdtata IG. 

* Lit., ‘ how it will bo done.* 

^ This half line is very difficult. The above is the best meaning I can make out 
of it, but it is not much. It appears to bo literally, * ho, having done bad qualities, 
joined with him who had the quality of wine.* Haladhara was by tradition a great 
drinker as well as a great hero. 

5^ Lit,, ‘virtue.* 

* Lit,, ‘ the enjoyer of the earth.’ 

* * ‘runaway,* cf, Bang4li 
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to the wicked, and all the men of Anga, Banga and Tailanga were scat- 
tered. (40) On that day Hari showed unlimited prowess^ like a hundred 
Arjunas and two hundred Bhimas, and the enemy fought as much as it 
desired with him, as a moth leaps and falls into a fire. It cannot even be 
counted how many men Hari slew, in order to raise the burden of the 
earth. Some of the generals fled towards their home, and those who re- 
mained behind were killed. The Yadavas remained thick as clouds in the 
month of Bhadd, and none of them were scattered having Hari for their 
support.® (45) They showered arrows like a rain (so heavy) that the 
enemy thought that creation was coming to an end (in a flood). Every 
king, who joined combat with the Yadavas, immediately found himself 
close to the gates of death.^ So the army returned, and the portion which 
was left behind was washed away in a stream of blood, ^ in which the 
floating shields were like the tortoises, and the turbans, snakes. Kfishna 
let a few of them escape, so that ho might grant (the world) a benefit, as 
he would again (be able to) collect (and carry away) the burden of the 
earth. (50) Those who had bcen^ so stout (and valiant) and now so 
small, did not, out of sliamc, return to their fortress. The brave enemies® 
of the earth again collected, and again shamelessly arrived (against 
Mathura). For their reward they all got arrows (sharp as) scorpions, 
and again they returned to the place whence they had ridden. Again 
they began to fight, and again were beaten, nor did there remain to them 
a comrade, or joy, or love. Again they mounted and came, and again 
were defeated, and thus the war was repeated fifteen times. 

(55) Saith Man*bodJi, The Lord of Magadha returned, and tho 
troops who came with him all died.’^ 

• End op Book X. 

^ Lit, * made an nnlimitod battle.* 

'a support.’ 

’ inw = 

■* ‘ Wood and the like.’ 

* fora of Y’QTY. Cf. tho old Bang&U form for flnrur. 

‘ Lit,, ’death.* 
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PART III. 

Itidex to Man'hodh^s Haribans. • 

Introduction. 

The form of the index explains itself. The only point to be made 
clear is the alphabetical order, which differs somewhat from that hitherto in 
use. Neither tlie anunasika nor the distinction into short and long vowels 
is allowed to affect the order of words. Or, to put the matter another 
way : each of the sets W, ^ 

so fai* as alphabetical order is concerned constitutes one letter only. 
Accordingly, I first give all words containing the sound a, irrespective of 
that sound being short, long, or nasalized, and simply arrange them 
according to their consonants ; next come all words containing the sound 
similarly arranged ; next, in similar order, those containing the sound 
and so forth. 

This principle of disregarding quantity and nasalization secures a 
distinct and important practical (as well as scientific) advantage, which 
could not be obtained by any other arrangement ; for it results in bringing 
into more or less close juxtaposition pairs, or sets, of words of identical 
origin and meaning : as and ‘ a courtyard.’ ^ ‘ sleep’, 

and y/ ‘cause to sleep’, ^ VK ‘die’, and ifR, ‘kill’. The 

advantage gained from this is obvious, when we consider that Bihari roots 
containing a long vowel, slioHen tliat vowel whenever it falls in the ante- 
penultimate and is followed by a consonant, and that hence in the case of 
such roots many forms will be found occurring derived from the same root, 
and only differing in the quantity of the antepenultimate vowel. 

This system of alphabetical arrangement for Gaudian languages is 
put forward tentatively, and criticism on its practical and scientific advan- 
tages and disadvantages is solicited. 


V, 42 : ^rr^, II, 46 : 3 pi. 

X, 54 : imperat. 2 pi. VI, 
32 : 3 sg. IX, 27 : fut. 1 

Bg. 1, 32: VII, 16,50: 

VIII, 23: 3 Bg. VIII, 

43 : past. 1 sg. I, 17 : 3 

Bg. IV, 25, 40: V, 5, 6, 


14 : VI, 7, 24 : VIII, 36 : IX, 10, 
31, 52: X, 9, 23: fem. 

V, 45 : VI, 2 : IX, 51 : 3 pi. 

II, 25: XWTV, II, 2: VII, 
46 : X, 55 : past part. ^ 1319 , X, 
19 : periphiast. pres. 3 sg. 9^1^, 
IX, 27 : verb, nouns obi. 91^31, 
VIII, 46 : instr, sg. 9399%, 


ll^ll 

y' 91 , pres. 3 sg. 9T3Fi H, 41 : 9 W, 
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VIII, 35: indeol. part. I, 
35: V, 2: IX, 55: X, 36, 51: 
(c/. ^Tpr, II, 5, 16, 

49: V,48: Ylll,45. 

fem. VII, 55: sco 

«WtT5, III, 10. 

II, 59. 

VIII, 38: IX, 21: 

VI, 26: VII, 18, 27, 37: VIII, 
7, 36: ^nr^, VI, 43: X, 24, 
25 : gon. VI, 49 : VIII, 

35 : VII, 17. 

VIII, 32. 

I, 36: gen. II, 5: 

X,35. 

fem. II, 56. 

-/ ^rirar, past 3 sg. ^gwijRr, iv, 
40. 

% ^l f , IX, 1. 

^tf%, rv, 23, 40 : V, 45 : VI, 8, 
11: VII, 23,51: IX, 52. 

^rrmi, IV, 49, 53: VII, 5: fom. 
wtfir, 1, 18. 

III, 15 : V, 11, 31 : VI, 16 : 
obi. II, 7, 45: VII, 43: 

III, 2. 

^in, »«e 

^JW, I, 3. 

^Jnw, gen. Bg. VIII, 39. 

^nnc, IX, 7. 

WT, VIII, 29 : affnm:, ll, 35. 
fem. II, 30. 

III, 6 : IV, 21 : V, 32 : X, 41. 
VI, 43: 

v' 'IfilT, indecl. part, VI, 41. 
obi. adj. rv, 7. 

1, 9, 12, 39 : VI, 42 : VII, 6, 8 : 
Vm,7: IX, 15,22,57: X, 31, 


to Man’hodVa Hanbans. [Sp. No. 

33 : obi. ^rmt, IX, 29 : (?) loc. 
W, IV, 1. 

y/ ^^1, indecl. part. IX, 

54. 

II, 62. 

y/ ^iflT, indecl. part, HI, 

16. 

'Sfim, IX, 70. 
wm, HI, 12. 

VII, 28, 29. 

V, 32 : X, 9, 39. 

^tRr,V, 28,46: VIII, 6. 
y/ WW, pres. 1 pi. IX, 66 : 2 
pi. fifV, V, 22 : 3 sg. I, 2, 
3, 15, 37 : IV, 19, 49 : V, 18 : VI, 

34, .35, 45 : VII, 38, 39 : X, 19 : 
TO, VIII, 18: 3 pi. Wftr, IV, 

35, 59 : Vll, 32, 51 : past 3 sg. 
WW, II, 53: rv, 57: VI, 6, 48: 
VII, 5, 60: VIIT, 16, 17: IX, 
58, 59, 62 : X, 11, 30 : fem. wfw, 

VII, 33 : 3 pi. X, 50. 

TO, I, 17: III, 14: IV, 22, 59: 

VI. 30: VTII, 18: IX, 26: X, 
21 : gen. (witb emph. ^ or ? 
obi.) VIIT, 40. 

ir 62: IV, 27: V, 56: 

VIII, 2. 

TOT, VIII, 31. 

HI, 19. 

^raf%, 1, 10. 

v' past 3 sg, rv, 17 : IX, 
20:X, 11. 

y/ past 3 sg. ^TOT, VIII, 
34, 36 : X, 17 : past part, (form- 
ing passive) VIII, I. 

VI, 40. 

'TOFT, IX, 28 : X, 8. 

TOJ,I,32: II, 4: V, 53. 
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^1^, IX, 36. 


indecl. part. II, 

52. 

^fTT, IV, 39. 

II, 7 : rV, 40, 60 : Y, 44 : VII, 
66 : VIII, 25, 32 : IX, 6, 23, 33, 
50 : X, 25. 

VII, 22. 

I, 3. 

^n?CK, VII, 29. 

^<^9, II, 27. 

^nfic, V, 45 : VI, 26 : VIII, 44 : IX, 

11 . 

ir, 22. 

W, VI, 31 : VII, 11 : VIII, 41. 

VIII, 15 : IX, 31. 

^premr, fem. vii, 48 : 

VIII, 25. 

»/ ^TR, pres. conj. 3 sg. 'VW, VI, 
39 : imperat. 2 pi. I, 28 : 

indccl. part. (c/. v' 

III, 3. 

IX,* 50: X, 29, 33. 

^5r», X, 53. 

X, 5. 

II, 37. 

^nrm, gen. WWW, I, 18 : II, 20 : 

IX, 68. 

III, 20. 

^pf^II, 41: V, 23: VII, 20. 
^urar, V, 37. 

V'WT, indecl. part. IX, 

64. 

^1^, II, 35 ; IV, 18 : VI, 22 : 
IX, 66 : fem. II, 30. 

11,39; IX, 23. 

^4111*1, IX, 65. 

VII, 38. 

^r<^, I, 26 : VI, 30. 


^miPT, indecl. part. 
rV,'34: X, 22. 

X, 30. , 

IV, 61 : VI, 44 : VlII, 30. 

VIII, 20. 

VII, 13. 

w, IV, 61 : V, 59 : VI, 26 : VIII, 
44 : loc. IX, 21. 

I, 22 : V, 31. 

X, 14. 

I, 24. 

II, 21. 

IX, 26. 

nom. ^Rsrfl, I, 32 : V, 18 : 

VII, 41: X,27:’^,V,43: gen. 

dir. -upr, II, 47, 63 : IV, 41: V, 
19: VI, 24: VII, 8, 29: IX, 8; 
X, 23 : X, 27 : obi. 

(?),TII,21: IV,11: ^twr,ll,9, 

^mnr, x, 14. 

VII, 22. 

wcrv, IV, 49, 52 : IX, 58. 

IX, 53. 

IV, 5, 22, 53, 56 : V, 42 : VII, 
15, 32, 36, 39: IX, 2,64: X, 
36. «T9, IX, 27. 

indecl. part. ^9inPr, 

VIII, 25. 

VIII, 26. 

pi’es. 3 sg. V, 

55: fut. 1 sg. I, 20: 

past 3 sg. V, 29 : fem. 

rV, 15 : IX, 16 : verb, 
noun. VI, 45. 

I, 24, 31 : V, 29, 58. [58. 

indecl. part. IV, 

I, 12 : II, 63 ; VI, 24. 

VII, 30. 

J|J, VII, 30. 
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X, 51. 

VI,40: VII, 56. 

WTST, VII, 40, 4^. 

^Wf, VI, 30. 

X, 13. 

^T, I, 15, 26. 

I, 26. 

V, 57. 

X, 35. 

X, 18. [T, 24. 

HI, 11 : X, 25, 40 : 

^mcn, II, 52. 

o-^, VII, 58 : VITI, 21. [33. 

indecl. part . H, 

X, 41, 45. 

VI, 14. 

VI, 22. 

IX, 31. 

I, 36. 

IV, 50: VI, 36. 

indccl. part. 11,48. 

V, 35. 

II, 16. ' 


lien 

t, sttbst. nom. or dir. adj. t. I> 26, 
38: 11,28: VII, 57: VIII, 29: 
IX, 59 : X, 6 : subst. nom. 31^, 
rV, 19: 11^, V, 56: X, 30: 

VII, 39 : f^, II, 61 : subst. acc. 
t I, 22, 36: II, 6, 36, 39, 62: 
III, 8: IV, 51: V, 49: VI, 25, 
VII, 17, 31, 52, 69: VIII, 10, 
11,26,42: IX, 56, 68: T>^, II, 
7, 34 : VII, 5 : VIII, 48 : subst. 
obl. 3ri%, IV, 38: adj. obi. 3yf%, 


Skr. pres. 3 sg. X, 1. 

IX, 36. 

VII, 13. 

W, VIII, 47. 

II, 58. 

II, 54: X, 28. 

X, 40. 

^^,VI, 6: VII, 10, 12, 15 : ^1^, 
I, 15 : gen. VII, 14. 

VIII, 5. 

VIII, 29. 

I, 25. 

IV, 3. 

^f, acc. sg. ssf, V, 18. 

V, 53. 

past 3 sg. fem. ^|f%JPCftr, 
IV, 15 : IX, 16. 

IV, 12. 

VITI, 9. 

^ W, fut. 1 sg. 1^, I, 14 : 3 sg. 
$?f, I, 3, 4 : I, 36 : Jl> • 

IX, 59 : pres. part. obl. II, 
42: VII, 46. 


« t 

I, 17: IV, 5, 54, 56: V, 43, 57: 
VII, 14 : instr. sg. VI, 5 : VII, 
46 : IX, 38 : X, 64 : gen. sg. dir. 
VWK, IX, ei: JWtT, I, 38: IV, 
22: VII, 39. 

II, 1; VIII, 9. 

1^, I, 36 : V, 21, 23, 34 : VI, 37 : 
VII, 14 : I, 24 : gen. 

V,27. 
rj, X, 14. 

I, 27. 
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W, VIII, 10. 

Wt, II, 19. 

^sgrfir, YIII, 22. 

III, 8, 9 : III, 16. 

iudccl. part, ^ftr, IV, 8 : V, 

51. 

VI, 29 : IX, 04, 67 : X, 24. 
VI, 8 : IX, 9. 

^rf^, 1,38: IV, 6. 

iiidecl. part. ^^1%, X. 41. 
VII, 7. 

y' pres. 3 sg. V, 37 : X, 
15 : past 3 sg. VI, 40 : VTII. 
10 : IX, 28, 43 : indecl. part, 

V, 32 : VII, 29. 

y' 'ydia, indecl. part. ^71^, I, 35 : 
V, 15: VI, 37: VllI, 31: 
^n:, X, 34. 

^ past 3 sg. II, 29 : 

indecl. part, ^fa, I, 36 : II, 32. 

vii,;20. 

IV, 2 : V, 26 : gen. ^?nrnpit, 
V, 52. 

^ indecl. part. 'aafX, VIII, 1 : 
obi. verb, noun, VI, 14. 

II Pll 

JWr, II, 48, 55, 63 : III, 1 : IV, 1. 
11, 18, 25, 29, 34, 36, 39, 45 : V, 
1, 12, 18, 21, 29 : VI, 2, 16, 20, 
23, 36 : VII, 1, 8, 53 : IX, 12, 
29, 33, 35, 46, 68 : 10, 21, 43 : 
mt, VI, 4 : with emph. Wl, 

VII, 48: with emph. jwl, 

VIII, 43 : obi. adj. jwf^, V, 19 : 
nom. distributive, ‘ one each,’ 
SPriht, VI, 4: or (?) gen. pi. 
mim, V, 11; gen. eg. JWW, 


^ TWIT, fut. 1 sg. X, 21 ; 

obi. verb, noun; VHKJF, X, 42. 

1, 31. 

X, 24. 

WIT, VI, 45. 

wa, past 3 sg. watg, II, 58. 
y' waia, past 3 sg. II, 

60, 61. 

WaiT, VI, 14 : X, 49. 
waa, V, 21. 

WW, past 3 sg. WWr, II, 17. 
y' wa, past 3 sg. waai, IV, 7 : 

indecl. part, wfe, IV, 5, 7. 
wifT, rv, 4. 

WT, III, 3 : VIII, 4 : IX, 45. 
WaiW, VIII, 14. 

WtJI, IV, 22 : VI, 19 : X, 36. 
y' 'atriT, past 3 sg. WTOi, HI, U ' 
IX, 13 : indecl. part, 
wfr, V, 46 : VI, 13. 
i/ pres. 3 sg. V, 13. 

y' indecl. part, wfv, V, 36 : 

X, 19. 

W, II, 41. 

V, 49. 

I ^ II 

paw, rv, 33. 

PWT, IV, 26. 
pw, I, 3. 

pa, V, 56: IX, 58: Tlf, V, 33 ; 

obi. pav, VIII, 14. 
pwp, VI, 15. 
pap. III, 16. 

PPT, see ppT. 

PW, II, 21, 57 : rv, 46 : V, 18 : 
VI, 42: VH, 25, 36: IX, 26: 
X, 29. 
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1^1 

subst. nom. IV,8: 

rV,58: ^,VI, 23: Hi, 29: 
dir. adj., %■, IV, 58 : IX, 36 : 
subst. obi. ag. V, 13 : ^1%, 

IX, 49 : VI, 15 : (with emph. 

^'t) I, 31 : IX, 37 : 

adj. obi. I, 29: IV, 6, 8, 

57 : V, 54 : VI, 3, 24 : VIII, 16 : 
IX, 62 : X, 40 : VI, 41 : 

VI, 20 : VIII, 16 : gen. ag. ^frtTK, 

VIII, 18 : IX, 47 : subst. 

nom. pi. VIII, 35 : obi. pi. 
»fsr, IX, 23 : *ST, X, 36 : 

IV, 17 : gen. pi. S^nnC, VI, 23. 

D 

^r, IV, 37, 10, 9. 

B ^ 

Ilf, sg^. of acc. I, 34 : II, 49 : V, 
7, 18: VI, 2. 

agf, Bgn. of dat. 1, 19, 29 : II, 4, 40 : 
III, 5, 15: IV, .6, 16, 40: VI, 
15: VII, 51, 60: VIII, 13, 15; 

IX, 42 : X, 1. 

*H, I, 34, 35, 37; 11,4,5,6,7,11, 
12, 18, 31, 35, 39: VI, 21, 26: 

VII, 16, 30, 32 : VIII, 34, 40, 
44 : IX, 9, 44, 70 : gen. VVFV, II, 
29: VI, 16, 41; VII, 31: VIII, 
27, 29: IX, 14, 17, 24, 46,48, 
51, 56, 59: X, 1. 

anm, IX, 54. 

«innni. IV, 31. 
nn, IX, 47. 

•W,II,45: IV, 23. 

WTW, II, 47. 


1^1 

"<11^ re, indeol. part. IT, 43. 

VII, 2. [Ill, 9. 

past 3 Sg. 

IX, 35. 

V, 13. 

afmf^,II,56: VI, 3, 41: VII, 50. 
^l?rar, I, 8 : VIII, 16. 

V, 51. 

VII, 38. 

VI, 12. 

VTI, 54. 

^1^, VI, 9 : fern, "ifrefsr, IT, 26 ; 
obi. II, 57; loc. 

I, 8. 

B B 

X, 10, see 
: fl 

inv, X, 48. 

Hm, V, 33: VI, 30, 42, 45: VIT, 
15 : gen. TI, 56. 

^ past part. obi. ^[791, H, 52. 
ms, VII, 7. 

y/ ^n7, pres. 3 sg. 1(17, VII, 2 ; see 
s/ ^re. 

./Trew, past 3 sg. ^Rn^lir, IX, 
64 : see y/ 7f|7. 

X, 8, 11, 17. 

7i77^, II, 7. 

7J7, VII, 35. 

loc. sg. VIII, 27. 

707, gen. i|(7«, IX, 4. 

«7T, V, 15. 

V, 15: IX, 59. 

TWX VII, 36. 

Tif , II, 60. 
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IV, 89, 

v' indecl. part, unf^, VII, 43. 
WT, IV,4S: V, 39: VI,’ 36: IX, 
51 : X, 3. 

VHJJ, VIII, 30. 

VW, II, 31, 66 : rV, 64 : V, 17, 
52: IX, 9: X, 11. 

IX, 69. 

rv. 60. 

UnTlmf, III, 1 : V, 21 : X, 43. 

I, 39. 

see 

see ftw. 

X, 31. 

gen. rv, 23. 

I, 4. 

V% I, 22 : VII, 24 : TX, 52. 
v' ’irm, pres. 3 pi. IV, 32 : 

pres. part. fem. VIII, 12. 

VII, 21 : IX, 11. 

V, 23: VII, 20. 

1, 11, 16. 

^i, II, 38. 

VI, 8 : IX, 34. 
vIlT, VI, 8. 

pres. 3 sg. I, 13: 
indecl. past. icYfv, VI, 9. 

UTO, VII, 35. 

1. 1 : VII, 24 : VIII, 48. 
gen 21, 13. 

qmir, I, 5 : str. from III, 

11: snumr, V, 4: i, 

12 : II, 1. 

^ Hft, pres. 1 sg. I, 5, 17 : 

IV, 22, 63: 1 pi. II, 61 ; 
2 pi. V, 25 : 3 sg. VKJf, X, 
16; 11,15: Ht^IV,26: V, 

\ 20, 26 : VII, 23, 40 : 3 pi. 
II, 8 : pres. oonj. 1 sg. 


IX. 31: VIII, 29: 3 pi. 

rV,43 : imperat. 1 sg. X, 

30 2 sg. VI, 35 : 2 pi. 

V. 35; VI, 30,* 39: VIII, 9; 3 
pi. IX, 69 : mild imperat. 2 
pi. VI, 19 : IX, 2, 66 ; fut. 1 
sg. 1, 33 : VI, 31, 32, 46, 47 : 
VIII, 41 : X, 7 : 2 pi. U, 
39: VIII, 46: IX, 58: 3 sg. 
V, 18 ; VI, 36 : past 1 sg. 
IV, 52 : 3 sg. SKTRT, II, 11 : 

IV, 24 : VI, 17 : W, VII, 8, 17, 
31: VIII, 40: IX, 57, 62: X, 
18: W,II,37: in,20: rV,41: 

V, 10, 47 : VI, 18, 25 : VII, 29 : 
VIII, 5, 19: IX, 3,9,49, 66: 

X, 40 : IV, 27 : VII, 3 : 3. 

pi. VI, 6 : rv, 

19 : VIT, 49 : VIII, 3, 29 : perf . 1 
sg.^??^ ,1,2: verb, nouns, obi. 

V, 55 : VII, 34 : X, 26, 45; 

VI, 42 : gen. IV, 

39 : indecl. part, ^[ft, VII, 40 : 

I, 30 ; IV, 21, 55 : VIII, 21, 
31 : X, 3, 35 : $, II, 34 : IV, 46, 
57, 60 : V, 14, 20, 30, 33, 36, 53; 

VI, 10, 43 : VIII, 2, 7, 26, 30 ; IX, 

29, 30, 31, 43, 51 : X, 31, 52 : (as 
auxiliary affix to form conj. part, 
of another verb,) (ij, or 
$, II, 50: X, 41: III, 5: 

IV, 44 : V, 6 : VIII, 2, 16 : IX, 
14: X, 64: wm, II, 12: IV, 
30 : V, 10, 61 : VI, 3 : IX, 49 ; 
adv. part. IV, 46, 62. 

*T, II, 8. 17, 18 : VII, 8, 57 : VIH, 
31 ; X, 13. 

«inT, gen. ^mnt, VIII, 15. 

WTOHIT, II, 35. 
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11,28: VI, 40, 47, 


in3I, gen. II, 11. 
y/ indecl. part. IITT^, II, 51. 

IX, 4 : nrftgT, VI, 34 : 
IX, 16. " 1, 19. 

1, 19 : VII, 40 : IX, 51 : X, 3 : 
VII, 37. 

J1TO, II, 4, 10 ; IV, 57, 61 : V, 39 : 

VI, 34: VIII, 16: IX, 38: X, 
51 : gen. II, 13 : IX, 9. 

TO, II, 2 : VI, 15. 
vftr, I, 38, see 

rV, 19, 51, 60 : V, 66 : VI, 18. 
VI, 25, *ee 
V, 61. 

y/ pros. 1 pi. VII, 35 : 

3 sg. II, 61 : IV, 48 : VITT, 
10: VI, 5: II, 18: 

IV, 34; V, 17: VII, 42, 45: 
pres. conj. 1 sg. VII, 26 : 

2 pi. VII, 43: mild im- 

perat. 2 pi. IV, 53: fut. 

1 sg. II, 26 : 2 sg. 

VII, 44 : I, .34 : past 1 sg. 

^1^, I, 39 : IX, 70 : 3 sg. 

I, 8: II, 34, 35: V, 27: VII, 
30 : VIII,27, 34 : IX, 25 : ^sror, 

VIII, 21, 43: 3 pi. I, 

28:111, 7, 8 : V, 23, 30, 34 : VI, 
16, 19 : VII, 32, 60 : VIII, 5, 22, 
23, 40, 45 : IX, 22 : verb, nouns 
dir. II, 20 ; VI, 41 : obi. 

1, 12 : IX, 70 : 1, 14 : 

II, 42: IV, 51: VI, 21: VII, 
13: VIII, 24, 37: X, 3, 19: 
gen. VIII, 3 : indecl. part. 

I, 36: II, 13, 28, 36, 39, 
60, 62; III, 8: V, 42, 49: VI, 
25: VII, 17, 52, 59: IX, 56: 
adv. part. IX, 31. 


49, sgn. of indecl. part. II, 12, 
^c, see y/ 4nC. 

49 (in some places), IX, 6. 

49, sgn. of acc. X, 36. 

4tI9, see 4^. 

4944, IV, 9, 10. 

subst. nom. or dir. adj. 4t, HI, 
14, 16: VII, 63: IX, 41, 54: 
subst. acc. V, 25 : dat. 4f4 4l|t, 
1, 37 : instr. (why ?) VII, 45 : 
acc. indcf. €l49, II, 54 : 

IX, 9 : adj. f4^, IX, 44. 
f4T4, V, 22. 

fw, I, 7, 12, 20, 39: IT, 16, 29; 
iV,39,51: V,42: VI, 42: VII, 
14, 45, 49, 50: VJH, 3, 7, 8, 22, 
24, 33, 48: IX, 20, 24, 47, 57, 
60 : X, 32 : gen. 4494, II, 44. 
f4TO VIII, 32. 

VII, 24. 

V' pss* sg. TV, 23, see 

pres. 3 s^. 5 I, VIT,4: 54 , 
V 11, 4 : see 
gi4K, VITl, 29. 
gi4t, fcm. gi4ft, VIIT, 25. 
fTO, VI, 35 : VIH, 45 : IX, 14. 
gwm, VITI, 20, 26. 
gi4T4, X, 37. 

fEWT, I, 24, 25 : fern. f4Tft, X, 1 ; 

54 ft, I, 1. 

54 ft, see 
f4l4iT*r, IX, 32. 

f 4 ,rV, 26 : IX, 65: 54 , IX, 7. 
grew, IV, .35 : VII, 28, 30. 
gi44, VII, 22: gen. g!544, VII, 
41: VIII, 16. 
gi€l, IX, 2. 
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16,22,27, 31, 42, 59: VI, 11, 
33: VTI, 5, 6, 12, 49: VIII, 11, 
26: IX, 12,22, 36, 37, 39, 61, 
69 : nom. (with omph. or (?) 
case of ageut before traiigitivo 
verb in past tense) V, 10 : 

. gen. IV, 34 : V, 45, 57 : 

VI, 4: VTI, 9. 

%, nom. subst. or dor. adj. %, 1, 16 : 
II, 9, 11, 38, 42: V, 18: VllI, 
37: IX, 27: X, 19, 29, 33: 

IT, 60: V, .58: gen. ng. 

dir. IJ, .58 : V, .58. 

(sgii. of ace.) I, 25: TV, 60: 
VI, 22: VTI, 30: TX, 64: %, 
(sgn. of dat.) TV, 2 : 1, 30 : 

IT, 25: V, 34: VI, 19: VITI, 
34: X, 20. 

nom. sg. IT, 7: IX, 9: 
«r, II, 4.5, 47: IJT, 7: IV, 17, 
20: V, 48. 51 : VI, .5, 9: VII, 
40, 42,.43, 45, 5,5 : TX, 24 : 

II, 45: VTI, 25: nee. sg. 

VI, 30: obi. WI*, 1, 7: 
dat. wmi TV, ,39: VIIT, 33: 
gen. iV, 17. 

IV, 16. 


45 

%fir, VI, 22 : ift, VI, 24, 26 ; VII, 

6 . 

VII, 60. 

$, (How many ?) II, 45 : III, 2, 
4, 6: TV, 43: V, 41: VI, 11: 
VII, 39 : IX, 4, .34. 

S (sgn. of .acc.) IV, 20. * 

IX, 52. 

X, 11, 17, .50. 

V, 37: VII, 39: TX, 56. 
gen. »slargnat, IX, 3. 

Vll, 7. 

nom. Mg. subst. V, 59 : 

VI, 9: obi. subst. vlw, 
1, 3: obi. adj. afpr, ITT, 2 : VII, 
39 : nom. subst. VII, 37 ; 

see also %. 

\/ indccl. jiart. IX, 41. 

JifiTr, loc. VTI, 35. 

!»Tfini, V, 26. 

II, 14. 

VII. 52. 

prcs.3pl.^hvrf^,lV, 16. 
gen. IV, 45. 

^ I ^ . 

Til, 5 : VTIT, 31. 
filifT, Vn, 24, 30: X, 24: 

VTI, .58: VI II, 21. 




.v/ ^T, pres. 3 sg. IV, 38 : 3 

pi. ^rf^. 111. 4: VII, 14: fut. 
3 pi. IV, 10: past 3 

Sg. V, 11: VII, 18: 3 

pi. V, 30 : iiidecl. part. 

VI, 38. 

wrfir, rv, .55. 

11, 44. 

VII, 2. 

0 « 


TI, 6. 

,y/ jiast 3 sg. V, 23. 

IX, 5. 

w*i. past .1 sg. ^* 1 ^, 11^, 4. 
nw, IV, 9, 10. 

WPSf, VI, 46. 

V, 5. 

VI, 47. 

V, 9 : gen. X, 39. 
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IV, 50. 

IX, 34. 

^ pres. 3 sg. V, 3 : 

II, 62:*fut. 3 Sg. V, 48: 
past 3 sg. III, 12, 14 : VII, 
57 : inded. part. X, 5. 

V' past 3 pi. VI, 

13: IX, 45. 
ftrPc, VI, 38. 

indccl. part. 

IX, 47. 

instr. VIT, 2. 

^ TO, inded. part. IX, 12. 


^ jrT(^), pres. 3 sg. an^, IT, 40 : 3 
pi. IV, lO : past 8 sg. 

anwl^, IX, 61. 

ai5 (sigpi of fut.), II, 19, 26: see 
(inded part, of y/ aar), see 

m. 

an?, m, 13, 17: V, 40, .50; VI, 
7,28. 

ataR, II, 24. 
anrr, VTI, 12. 

STR, V, 4. 

am, Vn, 21 : TX, 13. 
an?, II, 6: IV, 44: V, 43: IX, 8. 
X, 9. 

aif^j, pros. conj. 2 pi. aifftw, II, 
23 : past part. aiYro, VII, 41. 
anaf, IV, 27 ; gen. anTO, VII, 22. 
ai?T, II, 17 : X, 34. 
y' aR, pres. 3 sg. aR;?, VI, ,33 : 
fat. 3 sg. aRR, rV, 60 : VI, 34 : 
past part, witli emph. Rl, aRirt, 
X,42. 

IR, IT, Cl: V, 1: VI, 48; VH, 
20: X,44,46. 


'o Man'hodlds Haribans. [Sp. ITo, 

V, 12 : ^f?, V, 14 ; gen. 

IV, 9. 

V, 24. 

^ fat. 1 sg. VI, 27. 

II, 37. 

y' mild imperat. TOI?R, IX, 
2: past 3 sg. V, 14: 

VIII, 42 : IX, 31. 

W, IX, 26. [12. 

past 3 pi. TO^?Pf, IX, 
v/ %T, pres. 3 sg. fat. 3 sg. 

^JRT, VI, 20. 

%K, fern. #tPc, II, 18, 

r n 

arfiRT, TX, 6. 
aiiro, VII, 45. 

anaf, IV, 3(), 31: VITT, 14, 19; 

gon. sg. anai^, VII, 55. 
ataR, VIT, 33, 41. 
aw^far, T, 23. 

y' aiT, past 3 sg. fern. ai^f%, TV, 
15 : IX, 16. 
aiT, ITT, 1. 

y aiam, inded. part, ai^pg, II, 24. 

arm, X, 18. 

aR?, X, 15. 

aiT?f?, IX, ,34, 

arof, VI, 48. 

aR.ar, II, 14 : see ai^r. 

aR?, gen. aRTO, IV, 54. 

ar&, I, 29 : see aRH. 

am, V, 20. [47. 

yaR, inded. part. aifV, IX, 13, 

aR, IX, 4. 

ftar, rv, 10 , 62 . 

fitft, I, 1, 16: rv, 6: V, 60, 54r 
VII, 9; farf^ V, 64; 

V, 26, 47. 
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y/ past part, III, 10. 

IX, 4. 

n»r, VIII, 32: IX, 60, 61: JT^, 
VII, 69: gen. JjiW, VIII, 17.*' 
gen. VII^ 24. 
j?W, III, 21. 

I, 11 : VIII, 15, 21, 23. 

W, (sign, of fut.) VT, 25 : see tljf. 
(indecl. part, of Wl), see 

art. 

jfNirc, V, 58 : VII, 19, 47 : VIII, 
36 : IX, 11 : fern. II, 43, 

45 : sea 

II, 25 : IV, 2, 15 : V, 34, 
47 : VII, 1, 18 : VIII, 36 : IX, 
16. 

JtU. I, 28 : IV, 43 : V, 15 : VT, 9 : 
VII, 3, 7, 12, 15, 45: IX, 63: 

R ^ 

y/ W, past 3 Hg. IX, 20. 

VIII, 8, 11, 14. 

y/ ^T3r, iydecl. part, IX, 32. 

VIII, 12. 

Wif*, V, 39. 

i?f^, IV, 25, 29, .39, 45: V, 18: 

VI, 36 : IX, 12, 33. 
mV, V, 26. 

II, 24 : V, 38 : VJT, 7 : X, 55. 
WT, II, .39, 4.5, 47, .50: IV, 16: VI, 

20: X, 43: gou. IX, 26. 
wraw, VI, 20. 

fl ^ 

11, 17. 

y/ pres. 3 Bg. VIT, 2. 

■v/ ’*!*', 3 VTI, 

63: indecl. part. IV, 23: 
VI, .39: VII, 52: X, 54; verb, 
uoun, IX, 8. 


io Man'hodVa Baribans. 

ifl», I, 2 : V, 41 : fern, aftfr, VII, 

39, 63. 

VII, 3. 

III, 1. 
jfl?r, IX, 35. 

JiPl, V, 25, .35, 40, 50: VII, 3, 5: 
gen. V, 20: fcm. jflft, V, 

40, 60 ; gen. VI, 4: 

IV, 34. [64 

VII, 45: JTt^, VI, 7; VII, 
Jft^, V, 28, 46: VI, 18; 

IV, 6 : V, 60. [21. 

jfl^,VlI, 33: gen. HI, 

jftTfT, VIT, 52, 53, 54. 

IV, 30 : V, 16. 

« tiT, VI, 7. 

X, 6: obi. igTKI, IV, 6: see 
WMIK. 

3 n 

y/gw, indecl. part. TX, 

28. 

y/ indecl. part. 

IX, 47. 

y/ w, or WI, indecl. part, IV, 

25: ^riV, 25: V, 38,41. 
y/ pres. 3 sg. WT?, V, 8. 

y/ indecl. part. §Pc, IV, 25 ; 

V, 38 : X, 17. 

VI II, 38. 

VI 1, 4. 

VI, 38: Vll, 47. 

I H 

II, 19. 

VI, 32. 

Vlil, 23, 24 : see 

VI, :41: VIII, 39; IX, 23, 

41, 42. 

VII, 20, 
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^Wir, VI (I, 28 : see 
IV, 28. 

^ indccl. part, II, 43 : 

VII, 53: see^ 'm. 

VIII, 28. 

MK«r, I, 1 : II, 68 : IV, 65 : V, 42 : 
VTI, 11. 

IV, 12, 13. 

IX, 22. 

JH-CS. 1 Sfr. IV, 54: 

3 sg. w, IX, (50: 3pl. 

111,5: impcrat. 2 sg. IX, 
64: mild impwat. VJll, 

21 : past 3 sg. 'q«8<!i, IV , 40, 
57: V, 30, 37: VII, 30, 47: 

VIII, 7: IX, 15, 40: X, 38: 3 

pi. W?rr?, VllT, 8: IX, 53: 
indocl. part, IT, 50 : 

VI, 24 : verb, iiouu gen. ^^5^, 

VII, 17, 50: see^xfK. 

HI, 5. 

t/ indecl. part. V, 

7. 

D 

I, 28 : Tl, 13 : VIII, 37 : obi. 
I, 21). 

WT?, ijidecl. part. Wife, Tl, 19: 
V, *24, 40 : VI, 27 : VIl, 49 : 

IX, 39, 45 ; WI?, IX, 30 : cf. v' 

Wl«. 

wfire, VIII, 37. 

V, 47: IX, G7. 

VI, 48. 

IV, 12. 

IV, 7. 

wm, IV, 42. 

V, 37. 

^,IV,35; VII, 24. 


Man'lodh’s Haribans. [Sp. No. 
I, 38. 

y^ ^TIV, pres. 3 sg. (forming dose- 
dcrativo compound) 

VIII, 38 : fat. 2. pi. MfW, H, 
34. 

X, 16 : see 
f^, Vll, 34. 
f^, VI II, 24. 

IV, 33. 

III, 4. 

V, 44. 

X, 10. 

V' ^*6(*f)> l««l- 3 sg. If, 

54. '* • 

v/ indecl. part, IT I, 20. 
'9X:,^I I, 43. 

fern. ^sn^tfJT, IV, 41. 

V, 3. 

V, 41, 4t. 

-X, 1<>. 

TX, GO. 

IV, 3 : TX, 6 : see 
tX, 07. 

! n 

y' W, mild imperat. X, 30 : 

cf. ^ #»?. 

IT, 39 : IX, 58. 

^ past. 3 .sg. VI, 47. 

W^, (deceit), V, 14 : IX, 33 : (was) 
see 

^ past 3 sg. fiirs«ra, VIII, 
3 k 

y' ft*r, pres. 3 sg. #lw, III, 0. 

wtt^, 11,3: 1,10. 
y^ W, conj. pres. 2 pi. wft^, II, 

23: past 3 sg. WW, III. 11 : IX, 
41 : obi. past part, {forming pass, 
toith ^ an) VII, 12. 
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pros. 3 sg. V, 
43 : V, 61 : fut. 3 Bg. 

IX, 26 : past. 3 sg. X, 13 : 

fem. rV, 47 : iiidcul. part. 

VIII, 26: VIII, II. 

II, 37. 

II S 

t/ WT, pres. 2 pi. 5TF5, ITT, 8 : 3 sg. 
an?, 11, 46: 111, 10: TV, 37: 
V, 1, 16, 17, 28, 50, 60 : VI, 10, 
38 : VTIT, 1 : TX, 54 : X, 42, 52 : 

3 pi. wf?. Ill, 2, 4 : pi-es. conj. 

3 sg'. an?, IT, 32 : imjmifit. 2 pi. 
I, 28 : IV, 56 : 3 pi. anfii, 

X, 5 : past 3 sg. if?9, 11, 14, 35, 

44, 55, 59: IV, 7, 18: V, 32,44, 

51: VI, 9, 17: VTT, I, lO, 46, 
54 : VIII, 20 : IX, 10, 40 : X, 
32, 47 : (always at cud of 

lino), I, 7, 10, 26: IT, 39, 74: 
III, I : IV, 8, 14, 21, 47, 58, 62 : 
V, 15,* 21, 31, 53: VI, 5: VII, 
12, 54, 56: IX, 41, 46, GO: X, 
37, 43: fern. i(f%, II, 48, 55: 

I, 6: 11, 28, ,56: 111, 19: 
VII, 55 : 3 pi. VI, 1 : VII, 
52: VlII, 1: X, 50: iudocl. 
piirt. an?, I, 34 : IV, 38 : V, 9, 
34 : VI, 16 : VlTl, 8, 16, 31, 34 : 
IX, 22, 57: ar?, Vlll, 7: a, IV, 
27, 30: V, 8, 35: X, 29: verb, 
noun obi. an?, VlIT, 43. 
aw, II, 2, 52 : VIII, 32 : awt, VII, 
56: VIII, 11: IX, 14. 
aWW, II, 40: III, 1: V, 21, 32, 

45, 47:. VI, 37: Vll,58: VIII, 

3. 

aw, I, 27: II, 9. 


to Man'hodh's Haribans. 49" 

WH, mild imperat. V^W, IV, 
52 : cf. V' ?*f- 
ta, VII, 30. 

?W,I,2: X,50.' 

v/ past. 3 pi. X, 49 ; 

c/. aif . 

n a 

^ ana, fut. 3 sg. anaa, I, 34 : past 
part, ^ra^, II, 53. 
ana, VI, 32 : Vlll, 30. 
aiaa, TII, 12 : Vin, 42 : X, 24. 
aiaaa, VI, 1 : VII, 21. 
ara?, X, 11. 

aianfa, gen. aianfJW, IX, 65. 
wan^. III, 5. 
an^, gen. ana?, V, 40. 
am, I, 15: II, 34: IV, 57: V, 30: 
VI, 28: VTT, 5, 35: VIII, 36: 

IX, 62: X, 42: am?, X, 11; 
am?, Vll, 33 : wa, I, 23. 

^ ^cf, iiidccl. jiart. V, 49. 
wa?, HI, 10 : wa, iii, 2 : amfa, 

X, 52. [V, 33. 

anfa, V, 25 : IX, 33 : gen. anf?W, 
amtf^, IX, 62. 

anxa, VI, 27: X, 20, 23, 44, 46. 
ai^, II, 10. [af^ftK, VIII, 28. 

ai^f?, IX, 65: ai^a*?!', IX, 62: 
am, I, 7: II, 60: IV, 15: V, 10: 

IX, 10, 24, 50 : gen. IV, 

61. . 

\/ pres. 3 sg. II, 9 : 3' 
pi. VI, 42 : mild imperat. 

^rrf^, VIII, 46; indccl. part. 

I, 18,27: II, 16,49: IV, 
20, 34: Vlll, 45: IX, 36, 64: 

X, 22, 35 : verb, noun iuatr. 

for IV, 49. 
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v'snrrW, pres. 3 sg. sum, IX, 
17 : past 3 sg. II, 03 : 

IV, 29: VI, 20: VIII, 44: fem. 
ai3rr^(tf%, III, I'S: indecl. part. 
aurriF, VII, 27 : IX, 64. 

SRfir, IX, 57. 

iy/ ai^nr, past 3 sg. II, 10, 

37 : IV, 59 : perf. 3 sg. a>ims i 
^fW, I, 15, 37. 

«jiro, I, 2, 21, 23, 33 : II, 21 ; V, 
57 : VI, 18 : VII, 44, 58 : VIII, 
21 : gen. aisr*W, II, 10. 

(adv.) II, 53 : IV, 7, 8, 33, 
59 : V, 38 : VII, 8, 20 : X, 17, 
19, 40, 41 : see also a^, aW. 

>SW, negative, II, 31, 34 : IX, 65 : 

adv. = affsi, X, 45, 48. 

V' an, fnt. 2 plur. VII, 4. 

ana, X, 7 : arm, VII, 51 : IX, 
awar, VII, 56. [55. 

IV, 60. 
anwr, III, 11. 

ai^, II, 26 : IV, 18, 20, 28, 38, 47, 
67 : VIII, 1, 0 : gen. sg. 
vm, 4. 

indccl. part. IV, 21. 

X, 1, 8, 33. 

IV, 22 : VII, 12 : VIII, 2 : 
loc. Bg. aw^, IV, 42 : aiwc, 
III, 19 : VII, 22 : IX, 19 : a^T- 
f^, X, 14. 
aj^, IV, 1. 

awlafa, I, 33 : II, 27, 48, 55, 62 ; 
III, 5, 15, 17 : IV, 32 : arewtif, 
11,40: rV, 31,59. 
ari, IX, 32. 

ftl, v' pres. part. 

VIII, 43: IX, 18: obi. verb, 
uouu 11, 8. 


ftw, IV, 1. 
ftro, V, 49 : see ftn. 

^ tita, indecl. part, 

IV, 44: VII, 46. 

ftm, V, 13. 

V, 13 : IX, 29. 

f^, II, 4, 6, 9 : IX, 41 ; gen. fvaar, 
III, 5 : see 
IV, 61. 

VII, 2, 
mv, VI, 5. 

wafSf, in, 11 . 

^ pros. 3 sg. W^ra, IX, 37 : 
past. 3 sg. ^^1^, I, 22. 
wnf, past. 3 sg. arar9, 1, 15 : V, 

19 : see 

^ indecl. part. X, 34 : 

see ^ 

w«t. VI, 2. 

W35, IV, 42 : VII, 16 : VIII, 

'*47 : ^, X, 31, 54 : wfir, X, 40 : 
arfv, X, 32 : gen. aiflps X, 20. 

I, 25. 

.^/a|»r, indecl part, ajfii IV, 26. 
al, snbst. nom. or der. adj., #, I, 23, 
34 : II, 3, 4, 9, 29, 33, 37 : IV, 
37, 60 : V, 13, 60 : VI, 39, 40 : 
VII, 33, 00 : IX, 7 : X, 4, 10, 
46, 47, 50, 62 : II, 28 : subst. 

acc.al, VI, 18: VII, 14: X, 3: 
subst. obi. sing. ?7rf%, IV, 13 ; IX, 
41 : amm, (dat.), V, 24 : al, I, 
1 : adj. obi. II, 21 : VI, 
17 : inst. sg. ai, I, 23 : VI, 17 ; 
a^, IX, 42 : gen. sg. afait, VII, 
:I8 : VIII, .30 : IX, 66 : nom. pi. 
af, II, 53 : aifir, VI, 47 : gon. pi. 
arfiW, VI, 45; arfilin, V, 43; 
VI, 46. 
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conjj., VI, 37 : IX, 69 : m, X, gen. VII, 43. 

32. II, 27 : efnr, I, 27 : II, 16. 

«i», VIII, 22 : VII, 48. siRW, pres. 3 WTJITg, IX, 37. 

I, 32 : III, 17 : V, 65 : VII, ehwsT, IX, 1, 8. ' 

3 : VIII, 40 : IX, 7 : X, 30. «h^, X, 32 : iiistr. ertfpf, X, 32. 

m, X, 39. sfrfw, V, 51 : VII, 21. * 

IX, 65. ^ iiulecl. part, ^ift, II, 8, 

m, IV, 55 : VI r I, 43. 18: VllI, 32. 


g m 


HW MW, VI, 20 : VIII, 3.5. 

MrfMt, indocl. part. Mrf^9, VII, 
59. 

MTJf, 11, 17. 

MW, V, 61: VII, 2: Mfsnw, IX, .39. 
MRT^T, V, 3, 10. 

4^ M!^, past 3 Sg. Mi^MW) VI, 11. 
Mifl, il, 22. 

Mff», III, 14. 

pres. 3 sg. MiTM, I, 13 : V, 38 ; 
VII, 3-1* : indocl. pai-t. Miffg, 3, 19. 


D 

t/ «Mf, indocl. part, II, 57. 

^Mr, IV, 33. 

* *fMt,II,69. 

*Tm, III, 7. 
iM, VII, 3. 

indocl. part. V, 

I 

MMT, past 3 sg. aMW. V, 17. 

pres. 3 sg. arw, TI, 6 : V, 
43 : IX, SI : indocl. part. 3rfV, 


n/ MPW, past 3 pi. X, 

17 : indocl. part. MWfs, IX, 39, 
49. 

Mi'W, V, 38. 

V'MW, past 3 sg. Mt^, IX, 14: 
X, 20. 

./ MWMt, past 3 pi. MW *» ^ M| fM t , 
IX, 11. 

<y ^Nr, pros. 3 sg. ^Imt, VII, 3. 
»JMr, obi. verb, noan WMTP, X, 
53 : SCO 4^ MTMT, 4 ^ M1M6. 

vj ^ vj 

3 0 

40: VIII, 10. 

v' past 3 sg. ^sm, II, 40, 59. 
y/ SM, indocl. part. af%, II, 3. 
y/ Nr, indocl. part, eftr, II, 68. 

V, 12. 


3 g 

IV, 1 : VII, 43, 62 ; VIII, 20 1 
IX, 19. 

si», IV, 44: IX, 8. 
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a«n[, V, 37 : obi. zmr, V, 37. 
aiw, II, 46 : III, 2 : IV, 5, 6, 54, 
5(3 : V, 54 : VI, 13 : VIII, 4 : IX, 
4, G2 : X, 5 : loc. emf%, V, 41, 
64: VIII, 4: amfH, V, 43: 


II 


) Man'bodh's Haribatis. [Sp. No. 
IX, 3. 

^ 3TtT, indccl. part. aTCI5, IX, 28. 
v' a»S|, IX, 29 : tsa, II, 44 : VI, 
12 . 

sTa, II, 33. 

B 


^ aia, indeel. part, aiffe, VT, 10. 
t/ at?, indccl. part. VI, 27. 
^ aa, past 3 sg. fcjii. aaf%, VII, 
53.' [IX, 24. 

at, I, 5 : TV, 54: V, 48: VTI, 14 : 
^ ar, verb, notm axa, VI, 48. 
v' atr, pres. 3 pi. a^ifa, Vll, 14. 


fifa, VII, 51. 

VI, 23. 

aa, pres. part, aa^, VTI, 18 ! 
indccl. part. VIII, 2. 
araata. 11,45. 
isifr, HI, Id. 

(^,V11, 17. 


3 

^ ar, irast 3 sg. arar, V, 29 : IX, aw, X, 48. 

20 . l>ast part, axaat, VI, 48. 

^ an(a), indccl. part.. aXTJt, IX, a^, IX, .3. 

67 


n 

a, VII, 43. 

ar, VII, 52 : see aia. 

^ aiai, pres. 3 sg. ata, IV, 33 : 
verb, noun (with emph. at,) 
aai%T, VIII, 38 : obi. aw, HI, 
6 : dat. aiatff, IV, 6. [12. 

v'aana, indccl. part. aasTTj, VI, 
aara, I, 26, 27 : II, 21, 35, 49 : IV, 
41, 58 : V, 11, 15, 19, 22, 29, 
34, 46, 59 : VI, 26, 29 : VII, 12, 
30, 57 : VIII, 3, 5, 44 : IX, 25, 
61, 64 : gen. aar^, II, 26, 42. 
am, II, 23. 


a B 

^ aar, indccl. part, afia, X, 5, 
.38 : ACC ^ ta. 

aa, I, 15 : X, 42 : aapj, X, 52 : 
aa», I, 7 : aaaia, IV, 57 : VI, 
34. 

aia, IX, 54, 57 : X, 2. 
aa, 1, 13. 

aau, II, 9 : IV, 33 : VI, 33 : IX, 

21 . 

aPw, V, 61. 
aa, V, 23. 

ara, IX, 27 : X, 7 : see at. 
y' aa, iudecl. part, aft,’ V, 60. 
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UK, (1) II, 44 : V, 50 : see 
snc, (2) V, 1, 5. 

UK, V, 3, 8, 11 : gen. inx», II, 53 : 
V, 2, 10. 

IK^, VII, 3 : gen. II, 47. 

I, 11 : II, 7, 52, 53 : III, 12, 
14 : IV, 23 : gen. HI, 13. 
IV, 21 : V, 52, 56. 

»Kr, X, 14 : see ?K. 

WTKf, IX, 28, 38, 43. 

mr, (1), 111, 19 : see ?ri, (1). 

?r?, (2), IV, 38 : VI, 23 : see 
(2), mfV. 

(1), IX, 19: see IK, (1)- 
?ri, (2), V, 39 : see ?K, (2), ?n^. 
^ JKf , 11, 30 : IV, 43. 

?|T^, HI, 7 : see IK, (2), sHI, (3). 
ftfSr, V, 10 : VII, 32 : IX, 6 : 5^. 

rv, 36. 
f?r^, V, 61. 

fK, (bank) I, 10 : H, 3 : (arrow) 
IV, 12 : fiK, VIH, 1 ; gen. sg. 
t)V«,'lV,21. 
filigfi r, X, 10. 

fiK, VH, 17 : f?KKT, IV, 35. 

5K?T, I, 28 : see gfV.*(, 

IV, 47 : see gK, WTfn?. 
gjW, VII, 22. 

v/ ^ II, ^ = 

fom. gWV%, H, 

pres. 3 sg. VH, 40: 
past. 3 pi. VIH, 12 : 


indecl. past, HI, I® • s®® 

»i»r. 

t/ #afr, past. 3 sg. iKriJW, IV, 
25 : V, 6. * 

iro, II, 43. 

ifK*T, I, 32 : VII, 15, 60 : VIII, 
46 : IX, 7. 

WKIK, X, 23. 

WOT, X, 39. 
i)lOT, IX, 43, 44. 

^ mild imperat. HI, 

7 : indecl. part. %lfK, VIII, 32. 
v/ WTftw, VI, 22, 39 : VHI, 6, 21 : 
I^L, 54 I see 

Iff, TI, 23 : Vlf; 26 : VIII, 4 : see 

nom. Wfw, 1, 33 : WK I, SSj 
33: iV, 56: VIIT, 9; WK , 
VIII, 40: WTf%, I, 36: VI, 
22: VI, 35, 49: wf, HI, 

8: acc. WK, I, 33, 35: g^, 
VI, 27 : niff, I, 37 : gdt. sg. 
dir. WK, II, 37. WKT, IT, 4, 5 : 
HkT, IV, 56 : g^, VI, 30 : VIII, 
23 : fem. WKfr, VII, 39 : WK, I, 
38. 

wt. III, 7 : VH, 44 : see Iff. 

WK, IX, 59. 

Wlf%, (Skr.) V, 42 : VH, 5. 
f^, IV, 21, 60 : VI, 34. 
f^OT, 1, 1. 

V, 27. 


II '«r I 

^ OTT, indecl. part. OTI9, VI, 12. 12 : VIl, 51 : I, 4 : VII, 3, 

^ past. 3 sg. VHI, 3. 25 : 3 pi. ftWK, V, 58. 

^ OT, indecl. part. WK OT, I, 13. X, 44. 

WK, fern. nif%, II, 26. * VI, 40. 

pres. 3 sg. ftni> II, 9 : V, , 

it H 
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I ^ 

IX, 35, 3(5. 

rv, 27 : VIT,' 7 : «ee 

VI, 38 : see 

IV, 48: VI, 41: VIII, 1, 5, 

6, 9. 

I, 28. 

IX, 13, 15 : see 
?fPI, indecl. part. Sfrfif, VI, 9. 

?EnT, IV, 24, 50: IX, 30, 43: see 

^ indecl. part. ^^15, IX, 22. 
<*nr, IV, 60 : VI, 18. 

IV, 37. • 

X, 15. 

indecl. part. VII, 

6 . 

VI, 43 : X, 13. 

VII, 6 : IX, 48 : see 
VII, 9. 

^I’W, X, 27. 

V, 41. 

^[4, IV, 29 : see 

V, 37 : VII, 40. 

V, 15 : X, 12. 

VII, 21. 

V' past. 3 sg. II, 34. 

(1) VIII, 4. 

(2) obi. VI, 8. 

VII, 47, 48 : III, 4 : see 

^ftr. 

vt, II, 54 : V, 58 : IX, 35, 44 : 
tf, IX, 9. 

see (2). 

II, 22. 

f^, I, 20 : IT, 5, 48, 55 : IV, 1, 
7, II, 18, 556 : V. 1, 12, 21, 49, 53, 
64, 56 : VI, 3, 16, 19, 20, 35, 38, 


I 

41 : VII, 1, 32 : VIII, 40 : IX, 
58 : X, 12, 40 : abl. VI, 

19 : fiprarc, VTI, 8 : X, 13. 
ftw, gen. sg. fliw, 11, 20 : IX, 68. 
III, 1 : V, 21, 49, 62 : VI, 
18 : VII, 60. 
f^, VIII, 17. 

VI, 8 : X, 43 : f)w, X, 12. 

5^, VII, 19: II, 46; 

X, 46 ; see ^l^TT, 

5?:, II, 20 : III, 10 : rv, 34 : V, 
10, 27: VI, 4: VII, 11: VIII, 
27 : IX, 6 : X, 1, 40. 

IV, 29, 54. 

^Jl^, VI, 21. 

II, 50, 51 : VI, 38 : VII, 47 ; 
IX, 20. 

X, 27. 

I, 13 : fern. VIII, 26 .• 
IX, 55. 

(interj.) I, 38. 

VII, 19: VIII, 7,8: IX, 

47, 57 : VII, 27 : IX, 69. 

^IT, IV, 19. 

II, 26. 

5^, VI, 29. 

^g, X, 550 : fem. IX, .33. 

I, 13: IV, 11, 14,23: V, 1 : 
VI, 27 : VII, 24, 28 : VIII, 8, 
34. 

^,X,2: VIII, 42. 

pres. 1 sg. 1^, VII, 43: 3 
sg. II, 43 : VIII, 18 : IX, 34 : 
pres. 3 pi. IX, 36 : imperat. 
2 Bg. <, VIII, 10 : ^, VI, 22 : 
2 pi. I, 18: II, 8 » 1^, 

rv, 48 : V, 24 : !hrt. 1 sg. 
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II, 34 : VI, 31 : VIII, 41 : 1 pi. 

II, 34 : 2 pi. I, 29, I, 
30: 11,36: 3 sg. H, 19, 37 : 

V, 33: past 3 sg. II, 
24,68: 111,13,: IV, 44: V,46, 
54 : VI, 37, 48 : VII, 49 : IX, 
39, 56 : X, 38 : I, 19 : II, 

3,13: VIIl, 13,26,32: IX, 29, 
46, 53 : X, H, 28 : fom. II, 
28 : 3 pi. 1 1, 43, 50 : in- 

decl. pai-t. IX, 36, 43, 46 : 

XV, VIII, 19 : X, IT, 19, 54 : V, 
14, 31, 61 : VIII, 24, 32 ; x XW, 
II, 12. 

pros. 1 xfx, III, 16: conj. 
pies. 1 pi. VII, 51 : 3 sg. 

XXXX, VI 1, 26 : fut. 2 pl. XX^, 
11,32: IX, 55: Sag. XXX, IV, 
65 : fem. Xxfll, VII, 58 : jiast 
3 Bg. XXX, 1, II : VII, 19: VIII, 
2: txx, VII, 19, 20: V^II, 
4 : 3 pL XXXfX, VIII, 8, 15, 29, 
XXXXf^, II, 53 : indecl. part. 
X^, II, 17: III, 15: IV, 19, 
30, 40, 45 ; V, 4, 20, 46 : VI, 1 ; 
VII, 8, 27: VIII, 14, 18, 20,35 : 
IX, 14, 21, 37, 43, 48 : X, 20 : 
tfx, VI, 9: IX, 1, 20: pres, 
part XXXX, VIII, 28 : adv. part. 

II, 61 : VII, 26. 


I 

XX, II, 40: IV, 15, 61: VI, 28: 
IX, 16. 

XX, VI, 44 : VIII, 16 : see X^?. 
XX^, V, 6, 8. 

XX, VIII, 30. 


XXIX, paat. 3 Bg. Xxhw, VII, 7 : 
indecl. part. ’fxiV, IX, 48 : obi. 
verb. noun. XXPV, VII, 6. 

I, 9 : V, 25, 65 : gen. sg. 

VII, 15 : t^ix. I, 8. 

II, 36 : IX, 19 : txfx, I, 21, 
29, 30: II, 4, 6, 17, 18: IX, 
60. 

tX, VI, 31 : VIII, 41 : X, 10. 
tx, VIII, 20, 21, 23. 

<r, IX, 6. 

<tXTK, VIII, 36 : sec ^XT^, Xl^. 
ttx, II, 36 : IV, 52. 
tur, II, 55. 

^ xxxrr, IX, 6. 

x^, VII, 25, 37: X, 29: flXT, 
X, 33. 

Xt, IX, 9 : see x*. 

pres. 3 sg. VI, 8; 
past 8 sg. 

x^, III, 13 : IV, 24, 31 : V, 20 : 
Vll, 8: IX, 48: indecl. part. 
VII, 6. 

Xftx, X, 37. 
fxx, X, 22. 
fxft, VIII, 17. 

XX, IX, 63. 

^X, III, 3 : VIII, 45 : IX, 11 : 
XIXXTX, X, 18 : see 


VIIT, 31, 35 : VI, 32. 

x^, VI, 44 : X, 13 : see XX. 

XXI, V, 14. 

^ XX, pros. sg. xftxr, I, 5 : 3 pl. 
X^, IX, 37 : conj. pres. 3 pl. 
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IV, 43 : fat. 1 sg. 

VI, ^45 : 2 pi. tjTtr, I, 20 : tfK^- 

VIII, 45 : past. 3 sg. V^, 

VII, 37 : III, 20 : IV, 41 : 

V, 4, 10, 47 : VI, 18 : VII, 29 : 

IX, 3, 49 : IV, 27 : VII, 

3 : imperat. 2 sg. VT, V, 6 : 
mild imperat. II, 10 : IV, 

53 : IX, 2 : iiidecl. part, irfr, I, 
10 : II, 38 : III, 3 : V, 8, 26 : 

VI, 12: VlIT, 18: VT, IX, 

36: II, 32: VI, 11, 47: 

VII, 28 : ^,1, 6 : V, 10, 54 : 

VII, 1: obi. verb, noun, VT9, HI, 
4 : past part. IX, 50. [19. 

JfK, III, 19 : V, 54 : VII, 22 : IX, 
I, 14, 19 : IV, 32 : VII, 10 : 
I, 6, 9, 12, 20: VI, 45: 
gon. sg. I, 7. 


X, 32, 46 : see -w. 

<^/ ITCTT, indocl. part. 'VKtJJ, IX, 67. 
I, 25 : see 

V' VW, past 3 sg. II, 60 ; 

IV, 30 : indocl. port. VT^, H, 50 : 
III, 17: IV, 22, 32: VII, 27: 
X,2. 

X, 25. ' 

VII, 10. 

■vwpr, I, 10 : III, 21. 
vw, HI, 17. 

V, 5. 

I, 19, 20 : IX, 63 : X, 3, 8. 
Vtf5r, VIII, 8, 11 : VIII, 10 : 

VIII, 11, 14: fern. 
VIII, 10: iifftft, VIII, 

12 . 

fw, IV, 37. 
fkfti, VI, 15. 


I N »• 


«r, II, 36, 38, 41 : 111, 11, 14 : IV, 
17, 20, 33, 35, 54, 56 : V, 3 : VI, 
9, 32 : VII, 4, 22 : VIII, 24, 25 : 
IX, 27, 45 : X, 3, 7, 11, 14, 53. 
aijpr, I, 13 : II, 41 : HI, 15, 19 : 
IX, 17, 19. 

IX, 40. 

*I«K, pres. 3 sg. SWIK, VIII, 
47. 

*1^, I, 25. 

msi, IV, 51 : V, 56 : tew. anfirf^, 
IV, 48. 

sure, VII, 59 : VIII, 28, 47 : gen. 
sg. X, 18: fern. st. f., 

IV, 8 : see am. 

fern, aimft, IV, 15 ; IX, 16. 


ar^TT, X, 18. 

IT, 42 : see afjrc. 

v' *n^> pj^a- 3 sg. armr, II, 45 : 
3 pi. arp^fn, IV, 10 : adv. part. 
II, 46. 

arm, II, 47 : IV, 46 : arf^, IX, 6. 
am, IX, 39. 

y/ ai^W, indocl. jart. ai^^, X, 38. 
afmr, 1, 18 : II, -20 : HI, 11 : IV, 
18 : VII, 28 : IX, 13, 30, 68. 
arm, n, 52 : VI, 10. 
anarr, V, 28. 
snm, IV, 16. 

arm, II, 49, 64 : III, 13 : IV, 11, 
13, 31, 33, 45, 59 : V, 23 : VI, 
27 : VII, 19, 45, 48 ; IX, 11, 56 : 


. I 
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IV, 1 : gen. sg. 

VII, 22 : IX, 17. 

tm, I, 17: V, 12,36, 43, 54: VII, 
37; IX, 48, 69. 

•mr, IV, 48. 

IX, 22. 

II, 2, 19, 29 : VI, 15 : VII, 
13, 17. 

’mfir, X, 38. 

IX, 23. 

inft, II, 30 : VI, 4 : VII, 33 : X, 1. 
*1^, X, 10 : gen. sg. sitTO, VIII, 
19. 

srf%ir, VII, 23, 40. 
a|^, indecl. *1^9, VIII, 1. 
VII, 18 : I, 2, 4, 7 : II, 

9, 32, 44, 60: III, 2, 16: IV, 
5, 9, 17, 22, 26, 28, 31, 39 : V, 

39, 42, 51, 52, 59: VI, 33: 
VII, 14, 25, 34, 35, 37, 45, 48, 
49, 50, 56 : VIII, 18, 33, 34, 
43, 46 : IX, 20, 24, 26, 32, 54, 
55 : X', 11, 13, 14, 44, 50. See H. 

»nf%, III, 7. 

fim, IV, 8 : IX, 3 : fhr, I, 4 : 
VII, 25. 

fiw®, II, 57 : VII, 23 : X, 18. 
firw, II, 30, 36, 62 : .VI, 33. 
firaj, V, 61. 

I, 27: II, 15; 11,27, 

40. 


firyr, IX, 30. 
ftrr, V, 13. 

indecl. part. II, 

25. ^ 

V' fimv, IV, 56 : see fSTT^THr. 

V, 47. 

indecl. part, fliifla, IX, 17. 
I, 38. 

fifTirjf, VIII, 39. 

V, 35. 
fiK^, II, 7. 

I, 3 : see 
X, 51. 

f^, II, 12 : III, 9. 
fiTf%, IV, 3 : VI, 5. 

IX, 2. 

% X, 42 : *1, X, 32 : see aj, ar. 
abl. sg. IV, 12. 

X, 9. 

V, 40, 50 : III, 17. 

VIII, 20 : IX, 17. 

X, 4 : see 

ihr, I, 13 : II, 41 : IX, 52. 

past 3 sg. III, 

15 : fem. aftTn»%, V, 45. 

indecl. part. VI, 32. 
VII, 31. 

5^, V, 28. 
ftar, IV, 45, 62. 
ftq, V, 36 : X, 8, 46. 
fjprfir, VI, 21 : X, 15, 34. 


B ^ B 


aip, (bnt), VIII, 22 : see 
V' iIW, past 3 pi. qiWlV, HI, 6. 
IX, 40. 


II, 33. 
^fw, VII, 23. 
X, 48. 
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V, 29. 

V' TV, pres. 3 pi. VII, 14 

IX, 50. 

II, 22: IV, '20: IX, 44 
qrqt, see qi^. 

qWfT, IX, 23, 38 : loc. qqf», 
IX, 30. 

qwrf, indecl. part. qwTf%, IX, 39, 
45. 

qiw, VI, 10 : IX, 29 : obi. qqf, I, 
39 : qnrt, I, 9. 
qqqnT, VII, 51. 
q^fii, ITT, 9. 
vtt, IV, 4. 
q». IX, 39. 

v/ ’ll*, indecl. part, qrf*, V, 39 : 
VII, 10. 

y' qaqt, fut. 2 pi. q*qiq, II, 32 : 
3 sg. q***, I, 3.5 ; JMlst 2 pi. 
’l*qR9*, 1, 37. 
q**?’:, VIII, 13. 
q*iq, indecl. part, qsrjf, VI, 37. 
see ^/vc. 

y' q*, fut. 3 sg. q^, IV, 60 : in- 
decl. part, qfv, II, 54. 
qHT, II, 14 : V,’52. 
tnrrar, i, 28. 

qfif, II, 24 : rv, 13, 52 : V, 24, 32. 
VI, 41 : VIII, 1, 5, 6 : X, 43, 
55. 

’W’C, I, 35 : see qi^K. 

*I11T, II, 32 : V, 35, 41 : see qiTC. 
’K, I, 5 ; IX, 57. 
q^fq^T, VI, 2. 

qm, (drinking), X, 7 :_(betcl), X, 
29. 

qrfir, I, 18, 27 : IV, 20, 28, 35, 48 : 

Vn, 31 : IX, 25 : X, 7. 
v' qftWI, verb. noun. obi. q fi i q i g , 
V,2. 

vns%, X, 54. 


qqq, I, 24 : VII, 56 : IX, 44. 
q^. III, 20 : IX, 20. 

^ HT, qf , pres. 3 sg, qftw, IV, 38 : 
qq, II, 6: pi. qqfq, X, 5: 
imperat. 3 sg. past 3 Bg. 

jpfm, X, 41 : 1TW, II, 22 : IX, 
14, 63 : X, 20 : pi. , VIII, 
22 : VII, 27 : indecl. 

part, qft, IX, 60. 

(another), VI, 15. 
tpr, (upon), IX, 30. 

V' ^r, indecl. part. VTTjJF, III, 8 : 
X, 38. 

\/ VTK, pres. 3 sg. i?TT, I, 16 : II, 
11, 42 : VIII, 24, 37 : X, 6, 19. 
i?TT, VIII, 6. 

VIII, 37. 

IX, 5. 

^ indecl. part, III, 

12 : IX, 22. 

’Kaftfii, 111, 18. 
qviq, II, 9, 51 : see qi*. 
qrqw, IV, 57 : IX, 57, 62.> 
qnqif, fom. q^fH, X, I. 
qvqq, IV, 26 : V, 26, 29, 48 : VI, 
8, 37. 

qqw, VII, 52 : see q*. 
qpcq, I, 31 : I^, 18 T IV, 25, 42 : 
V, 6 : VIII, 6 : IX, 23, 30, 63 ; 
X, 30. 

qv«3f, IV, 10 : V 39. 
qvqTK, V, 14: Ig. form. qnraqV, 
V, 19. 

qqqs^, V, 20 : q^’Ufi, V, 55. 
qKqqfq, VII, 57. 
qT«, VII, 16. 
qt^W, VI, 39. 
qrqiT,!!, 15. 

qfiC, I, 3, 23 : VI, 5, 17 : VII, 46 : 
IX, 38, 42, 49 ; X, 54. 
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qPw, IX. 26. 

Vm, 18 . 

1, 16 : IV, 3. 
yil, 42. 

indecl. part. q f^Mifa , VI, 
31 : VIII, 41. 

•s/ past. 3 sg. VIII, 

33. 

rV, 26. 

I, 2. 

iTO, II, 13 : X, 9. 

✓ 'IW, pres. 1 sg. V, 42 : 3 
sg. VIII, 46 : inp, X, 62 : 
fut. 1 sg. VI, 28 : VII, 

16 : 2 pi. ttrv, 1, 38 : 3 sg. 

VIII, 43 : past 3 sg. II, 

63 : III, 9 : IV, 29 : V, 59 : pi. 

V, 30 : indecl. part, 

V, 9, 11 : VIII, 39 : X, 44. 

V' 'reiT, indecl. part, II, 

24. 

II, 22 : IV, 20. 

<iva, iX, 6. 

^ m, T, 23. 
irrr, Vi, 17. 

indecl. part. VIII, 

19. 

obi. VI, 21 : obi. 

V, 5. 

pres. 1 sg. IX, 55 : 

past 3 sg. IV, 32 : V, 2 : 

X, 51 : VII, 1, 18 : fern. 

III, 17 : X, 2 : imperat. 

2 pi. q»^r, V, 48. 

TOmft, VllI, 37. 

pres. 3 eg. f<l^, IV, 20 : past 

3 eg. II, 61. 

^ firw(w), indecl. part, II, 

60. 


f»^, VII, 21 : fim, VIII, 13 : 
fern. fNft, VII, 55. 

II, 1 : VIII, 9. 

fqf*. VII, 13: VII, 51. 

VIII, 45 : VI, 35 : IX, 

14. 

fJniT, V, 9. 

IX, 31. 

n^mc, X, 16. 

^ pres. 3 sg: TV!?, VlIl, 18 : 
pi. VII, 44 : past 3 

sg. VII, 28 : pi. Tw(*f, 

V, 22: VIII, 30: adv. part. 

VIII, 31. 

^ TW, past 3 sg. T^, V, 28 : in- 
decl. part. Tfnr, V, 25. 

TTt, V, 24 : V, 21, 23 : 

'* V, 27. 

V, 24. 

yi, III, 8 : TV, X, 4. . 

TWT. II, 30, 49 : V, 56. 

T^, X, 51 : T^, X, 49 : I, 4, 

5, 32 : IT, ^ : III, 1 : Iv, 27 : 
V, 8, 59 : VII, 16 : VIII, 24, 
38 : IX, 25, 37, 38, 49, 53, 65, 
61, 70. 

Tvr, gen. sg. T^V, VIII, 17. 

^ TT, pres. 3 sg. VII, 24 : 
past 3 sg. TTV, rV, 39. 

TK, (city), I, 6 : IV, 3 : V, 60 : 

'* IX, 19. 

TT, (full), I, 15 : VI, 43. 

TCTW, I, 31. 

TW, V, 17. 

T^, VII, 20. 

TtT, IX, 60: gen. TT^, VII, 
49. 

Tft, IV, 8. 

W,I,31:V, 17. 
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II, 51. 

9, X, 21 : see VJf. 

H IV, 44 : Vllt 27, 38 : IX, 60 : 
VK, IX, 29 : instr. pi. VIII, 

7 : IX, 63. 

V'W, pres. conj. 1 sg. rv, 
22 : past 3 sg. t^, II, 50. 
tw, IV, 52. 
tI^^, IV, 12. 
tre, VI, 23. 

IV, 43 : VT, 24, 36. 

-v/ TOW, pres. 1 sg. 1, 1. 

R ’ 

i/ 'na, indecl. part, ^ifz, V, 44 : 
VII, 10. 

i«a, rv, 46 : itar, II, 24. 
t*Pr, IV, 19, 26, 43, 44, 46. 

<•0*4 (, X, 41. 

••fimfil, II, 24. 

v' past 3 sg. IX, 63. 

V' indecl. part. Milft:, VI, 46. 
MkiMlitl, VII, 47. 

I, 38 : III, 16 : V, 9 : X, 52. 
i/ afV, indecl. part, 'at^, IX, 46. 

^ fvc, fat. 3 sg. f5rc*r, VII, 39 : 
past 3 sg. filtw, VIII, 28 : X, 
55 : pres. part, VIII, 23 : 

indecl. part. f^<, VII, 54 : X, 
47. 

•/ ’W, past 3 sg. VII, 34. 
v^^a, past 3 sg. 'aa^, II, 59 : X, 13. 

R N 

ar, VII, .50. 
aiTfl, VII, 47. 
area, f. areft, VII, 55. 
are, IV, 33. 


are, II, 42 : VII, 46 : VIII, 47 : 
' loc. sg. arePi , VI, 31 : VIII, 41. 
afil, VII, 57 : VIII, 14. 
afaare, VIII, 40. 
are, IV, 35 : IX, 46, 59, see aaw, 
a«a, VIII, 19. 

aa, II, 16, 21, 57 : IV, 50 : VIH, 
7, 25 : see ara. 
aav, I, 39. 
arere, vi, 25. 
flfa, HI, 18 . 
tre, Vll, 27, 49. 

R 

VIII, 23. 
iJijaiK, IV, 26. 

X, 20. 

pres. 3 sg. VII, 37 : past 
'' 3 sg. Tear, ivr39 : VIII, 33. 
t|^, VI,''2: VII, 22: TT, VIII, 
"'18. 

Tar, indecl. part. Tfar, II, 58 : 
adv. part. TfaaPi, V, 6 : obi. 
verb. noun. TT27, VI, 10. 

indecl. part. tPc, I, 14 : 
VII, 50 : X, 53, 54. 

TT, pres. 3 sg. Tar, VIII, 5. 
y/ past 3 sg. Ttjrer, II, 36 : 
Trjre, IV, 42 : indecl. part. 

III, 18. 

tW, X, 12, 47. 


R 

afr, II, 59. 
aara, II, 59. 
arer, VII, 4, 
aai, IX, 36. 


t 
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W, IV, 7. 

n, 18 : V, 26, 

11 , 12 . 

inP, X, 9, 39. 

v' *rfv, pres. 3 sg. IX, 9 : fut. 
3 sg. IX, 59 : past 3 sg. 

IX, 60 : X, 43. 

VIII, 3 : IX, 25 : X, 26, 37. 
IV, 14, 

^TW, pros. 3 sg. Tiw, IX, 24 : 
X, 27 : pres, part. fern. I, 

13. 

WIW, (a falcon), V, 38 : VIII, 11 : 
X, 17 : (abstaining) 1, 17 : (mu- 
sical instruments) pi. IX, 

6 . 

ware, IV, 44 : V, 35 : gen, sg. 
warewr, V, 41. 

^ wwrre, indecl. part, wwift, IV, 24. 
wanw, past 3 sg. I, 27 ; 

VI, 26 ; VIII, 44 .- indecl. part, 
warn?, IV, 11 : V, 34 : VI, 22 : 
VIII, 39. 

WI», III, 14 : VIII, 12 : loc. sg. 
wref^, VIII, 12. 
wf®, indecl. part, wffe, VI, 31 ; 

VIII, 41. 

^ W^, indecl. part. WaTTjr, X, 51. 
waft, V, 38: X, 17. 
v' wire, fut. 3 pi. walTwiw, X, 49, 
past 3 sg. wirewf. X, 8. 
wire, IX, 10. 

W^, I, 2 : II, 25, .3.3, 39, 60 : IV, 
24, 29, 49 : V, 56 .- VI, 6 : VII, 
16 : VIII, 38 : IX, 8, 33, 68 : 

X, 27: WfW, V, 15: fem. W%, 
II, 30: IX, 38: wft, VII, 9: 
obi. W% ly, 16, 29 : obi. wft, 

IX, 16. 

1 1 


V'W^, past 3 sg. WfTlJRr, VI, 
24 : indecl. part. W^WTJV, II, 52. 
Wl1%, V, 24. 

V< WIT, pres. 3 8g.*WIV, IX, 1 : past 
3 sg. WTWWr, V, 16 : VI, 19 : in- 
dccl. part, wrf^, IV, 1 : VI, 23 : 
VII, 62: Vlil, 20: IX, 19; 
verb. noun. loc. WWaf, VI, 38. 
Wa^, VI, 38. 

^ wfewn, pres. 3 sg. w faw riy, II, 
41.’ 

WW, rv, 20 , 60 : VI, 34, 40. 

WTW, V, 52. 

W^IW, VI, 25. 

WWW, VII, 26 : IX, 21. 

WWWr, I, 33 : II, 27 : VI, 17. 

,y WW> indecl. part, wf^, III, 4. 

WW, I, 10. 

WW, verb, noun obi. WWWt, IV, 
49. 

WW, VII, 31 : IX, 70. 

WTW, IV, 49 : IX, 68. 

WW, IV, 34. 

W^W, VII, 32. 

v' WW, fut. 3 sg. WWW, I, 32 : X, 
30 : past 3 sg. WWWf, VII, 16 ; 
IX, I, 4, 42 : X, 25. 

WW, V, 1, 5, 26. 

WTW, X, 45, 62. 

^ WWlW, fnt. 1 sg. WWI^, I, 32. 
indecl. part. WWTJJ, VI, 16 : VIII, 
22 : verb. noun. gen. WWIWWi, IX, 

7. 

WTfiT, II, 5 : IV, 48 : X, 35 : Wlft, 
IV, 41. 

W«W, HI, 13. 

W»?^, II, 10, 13. 

WJg, II, 20 : IV, 55 : IX, 68. 

Wi^”, V, 20: gen. W^fW, II, 37: 
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loc. VIII, 5. 

IX. &2. 

v/ pres. 3 fig. ^T*®, IT, 38 : 
IX, 34 : past i> sg. IV, 

27 : pi. III, 8 : iiidccl. 

part. 

TI, 10. 

III, 18 : IV, 42 : IX, (‘>4. 
snq, TV, 37. 

5ra, TX, 14 : X, 20. 

v/ iudccl. part, ^ift, VIT, 7. 
IV, 12. 

VI, 13 : TX, 29. 
iHTspn^, Vll, 25. 

^K, (oxi-ellcnt), V, 25, 47, 50 : VI, 
35 : TX, 15 : X, 31. 

WT, (a Iroon), V, 31 : VIII, 19. 

IV, 9 : VI, 49 : V, 39. 

VI, 9. 

^ a[T*I, pros. 3 sg. src®r, 1,1: conj. 
pres. I sg. V I, 49 : f nt. 

1 sg. ^Tsr^, V, 39 : p-asl 3 sg. 

III, 21 : verb, noun obi. 
nXKP, I, 10.: VI IT, 48. 

VTI, 11. 

^rm, VII, 19. 

^ < niqT, X, 24. 

IV, 4. 

IX, 15. 

v' indecl. part. 11 1, 19 : 

SOP v/ 

III, 14 : VI, 49. 

IX, 63. 

^T, 1, 8, 9 : TV, 13. 

see 

mfK, II, 24 : Vll, 49. 
v' pres. 3 sg. TX, 19 : 

II, 24 : see 

II, 8, 10 : III, 13 : X, 0. 


TW, X, 28. 

TO, 1, 1, 35 : rv, 50 : V, 14, 19 , 20 : 
VI, 7, 12, 33 : VIII, 31 : IX, 23, 
30, 43 : gen. TO7, X, 39 : instr. 
TOf%, IV, 42 : TO^, V, 8. 

TOT, 1, 28 : IT, 4 : III, 21. 

TOI9, V, 7. 

11, 8, 13, 14, 31, 33 : VI, 20. 
TOTO, IX, 33. 

VI, 47. 

«!#, IX, 35. 

V' TO, past 3 sg. TOl^, VIT, 17. 

^ TO, pres. 3 sg. TO, T, 21 : past 
3 sg. TO^, VI 11, 14 : imperat. 1 
1>1. ^fro, IV, 5 : indecl. part. 
TI, 13 : V, 58. 

TO, VI, 7. 

1, 30 : ly, 5, 01 : VI, 3. 

TOST, Vll, 21 : VI IT, 9, 13. 

II, 18 : VT, 17 : I, 

21, 33 : TI, 8, 11, 30 : VI, 29 : 
IX, 21, 01 : gen. ^^^TOT, II, 25 : 
VI, 33 : TX, 03. 

V, 30. 

^ , 

y/' TO, past. 3 sg. TO^, X, 47 : in- 
decl. part, wff, TV, 47. 

TOTO, V, 53 : Vll, 55 : X, 28. 
v' TOTI, i)res. 3 pi. TOKifti, III, 2 : 

jiast 3 sg. TOTIV^, X, 12. 

5|tfV, IV, 24: yil, 9; IX, 32: 

see ^t». , 

IT, 38. 

II, 38. 

TO, IX, 51. 

Hfjl, VIT, 8 : see 
IX, 35. 

I, 19: II, 1,52: IV, 16, 47, 
54 : VI, 24 : IX, 40, 61 : X, 2. 
ftro, 11, 57. 
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II, 50 : rV, 53 : gen. sg. ^ fut. 3 sg. IV, 56, 


IV, 21 : rv, 20. 

f^, IX, 40. 

ft^, VI, 4 : VII, 20 : loe. f5r9f%, 
IX, 49. 

pres. 3 sg. ftWR, VIII, 
24 : indeol. jjart. IV, 2 : 

V, 5 : IX, 25. 

fWT, ir, 11 : IV, 4, 19 : VIIT, 6. 
past 3 sg. X, 31), 

44. 

V' ftw, indebl. part, VTJl, 13. 

fHw, X, 52. 

^ pros. 3 sg. ftiT, TV, 10 : 
pres. conj. 3 sg. f^, VI, 49 : iii- 
dccl. pai't. ftfjf, III, I : V, 21 : 

VI, 5: ftf?r, VII, 40. 

IX, 50. 

f^, VIll, 42 : X, 24. 
f^T, II, 12, 30. 

MW, gen. fWfW^, TI, 55. 

fWiJT, X, 47. 

fWi^, Vll, 13 : IX, 04. 

MrfW, 11 , 8 . 

IV, 30, 37, 45, 49 : VII, .59 : 
IX, 8: Ill, 0. 

M?, X, 14. '' 

Mr! X, 28. 

M, X, 51: fit, VIM, 28: X, 25, 

20 . 

Mntn, VI, 20 : f«rferf»r, vii r, 44. 

fW’W, gen. Vll, 53. 

fSlW, IV, 42. 

>/ ft’s:*!, indecl. past, X, 32. 

ftirig, Vll, 34. 

VI, 32 : IX, 2. 

fWw^, rv, 01 . 

fw, VllI, 32. 

X, 12. 


fW^r^, II, 2. 

v/ iiidccl.ipart. V, 57. 

fW«^, IX, 46. 

Mrft, HI, 14. 

ti/ indecl. part. fWwM H, 3* 
y/ pres. 3 sg. X, 4 : 

IV, 6: VIII, 48: past 3 sg. 
yjT^, V, 19 : VIII, .35 : 

V, 51 : pi. II, 12 : in- 

dccl. part. I, 25 : Vll, 29 : 
Viri, 3, 17!! 20, 47: IX, 01. 

V, 22 : ^ X, 10 : gen. 
X)l. ^3^, IX, 1. 

x!’4. 

V, 41. 

fern. Wiri^f%, I, 0. 
y/ ^^Tfrm, pi-cs. 3 sg. II, 

40 : indcel. iv,irt. X, 2. 

wfW, gen. sg. VJir, 27. 

^?r, X, 10. 
ifW^, X, 10. 

VI, 45. 

^ tv. pres. conj. 2 pi. tfW^, H, 
23. 

tM I, 29: 11, 21: III, 2, 4, 0: 
V, 57 : IX, 34 : tf^, VII, 50 : 
X, 54. 

VfPW, loc. vgrofv, IV, 01. 

VVV, X, 2. 

VK. rv, 55 : VI, 29 : X, 7. 

^ VV, pros. 1 sg. vfVVI, IV, 22 ; 
past 3 sg. IV, 2 : fern. 

tvfWr, II, 50: vvf%, VII, 33, 
42. 

vv, VI, 30 : gcu. twi, IV, 9. 
tiV, IX, 53. 
vtVl, V, 27. 

Vll, 1. 
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sirrgrer, IV, 32. 

fut. 2 pi. VIII, 46 : 

past 3 sg. VIII, 17. 

s*iiw, IV, 57: Vlf, 41. 

VII, 31. 

JW, IV, 18, 36, 37; V, 12: VI, 
28 : VII, 28, 33 : IX, 13, 30, 

D 

»TreK, fern. MraPe, IX, 38. 

WTJ, IV, 11 : V, 1 : VI, 22 : VIII, 
8, 22, 34 : IX, 48. 

*rw, VII, 29. 

VI, 42 : see 

^ fut. 1 sg. VTI, 4. 

^ pres. 3 sg. VW, II, 7 : VII, 
5 : pi. »rwf«r, VII, 35 : past 3 
sg. VT^, II, 29 : indccl. part. 

II, 31. , 

HDt, VI, 44. 

Wtfil, V, 25 : see W%. 
wnr, VI, 6. 

«ni^, gen. sg. WWTSWt, II, 1. 

»nr, V, 32, 33: X, 39, 53. 

IV, 23. 

IV, 36 : VI, 17. 

VII, 44. 

tiKW, II, 16 : X, 44. 

^ tnr, pres. 3 sg. W, I, 39 : II, 63 : 
III, 21 : IV, 62 : V, 61 : VI, 
49 : VII, 60 : DC, 70 : X, 55. 

OT, V, 60. 

*nw, II, 46 : V, 25 ; VIII, 24 : X, 2. 
»m, I, 21, .33, 36 : III, 19 : X, 2. 
WW, IX, 51. 

I, 29. 

W, past 3 sg. «iTSr, IX, 20: 


68 : X, 21. 
jfNr, rv, 3. 

III, io. 
firPi. VI, 15. 
fintr, II, 37. 

rv, 5, 14 : VI, 3. 

1^, V, 35, 51 : X, 45. 

» R 

IX, 16: past part. VIIT, 
17 : indecl. part, vft, II, 40, 51 : 
III, 9 : IV, 40, 52, 61 : V, 8 : 
VI, 12 : VII, 28, 44, 51 : IX, 1, 
4, 40, 52 : X, 13, 41. 

WT, I, 6, 13, 16, 20 : V, 11, 13 ; 
VI, 14: Vn,47: X, 21, 42, 49; 
W, IX, 46. 

WKir, VII, 41 : X, 48. 

VI, 23: IX, 53. 

»t^,V, 9, 12: IX, 18. 

^ W, past 3 sg. VII, 57. 

•/ HW, pist 3 sg. «rr99, X, 48. 

%, IX, 14. 

V' past 3 sg. Pi^tRr, 111, 10. 
Pitre, V, 9. 

Pltret, VITI, 45. 
fN, X, 40. 

^ Pitre, indecl. part. Prere, IX, 34. 
«Pl^, 1, 24. 
wre, VI, 33. 
mrer, II, 15. 

»rere, IX, 66. 

X, 29: VII, 9: VIII, 

48: IX, 5, 40, 50, 51: gen. 
VI, 14: X, 21, 42, 49. 

V' past 3 sg. WfW, n, 22. 
vm, VII, 36. 
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indecl. part. $91T, II, 28. 
v' fut. 1 Bg. VI, 30. 
«l5nr, VIII, 37: ^isnr, V, 30. 

n 

m, IX, 51 : ini:, II, 62 : inj, rv, 
37 : IX, 55. 

HJf, I, 11, 19. 
inincrftr?r, VII, 24. 

V, 32. 

ilf JT, past 3 pi. niraf*?, VIII, 
16. 

Wlir, I, 14 : VI, 6. 
ijir^, X, 11, 55. 
inra, I, 5: 111,20: X, 37. 
ijf^, IX, 6, 7, 8, 9 : obi. it^, 
IX, 45. 

irfw, VII, 10 : loc. irf»sf%, VII, 10. 
infnrer, loc. sg. IV, 44. 

inf^, V, 44 : VI, 10 : IX, 32. 

TO, IX, 5. 
iTOlt, VI, 5. 

mr, I, 2g : il^, IV, 40 : V, 22. 

•/ inn, past part. in<T9, II, 15 : 

indccl. part, inlw, VI, 17. 
nm, fem. nifSf, II, 27. 
nfir, (roq. part.) IV, 53. 

Vn, VII, 34 : IX, 34 : obi. iWI, 
II, 43. . 

n^, I, 21 : X, 12 : loc. iTO^, 
VII, 18. 
ii^ir, X, 31, 
inf, VI, 36. 

iI^iIt,VII,58: VIII, 33. 
iWb rv, 7 : VII, 32. 
iW, I, 2; II, 17: IV, 17,34,51, 
59: V, 24, 60: VI, 35: VII, 
26, 57: VIII, 3, 29: IX, 1, 17, 


ifrts, X, 9. 
ftW, IV, 56, 58. 

/ 

I 

65 : X, 15, 41, 45. 

^ nnf, pres. 3 sg. IV, 1 7 : 

irnr, VII, 45 .- pi. iimfir, VI, 23 ; 
past 3 sg. nnra, II, 20: IX, 
24 : indecl. part, in^, V, 48 : 
VII, 31. 
in^, X, 19. 

v' »nn^, pres. 3 sg. innv, IX, 17. 
^>f, IT, 63 : ni, 21 : IV, 62 : 
VI, 49 : initnr, I, 39 : V, 61 : 
VIT, 60: VIII, 48; IX, 70: 
X, 55. 

ufiT, I, 11 : IV, 36. 
in^% IV, 43 : V, 33, 46 : VI, 36 : 
TO, VIII, 42. 

iwin, past 3 sg. inreiifijr, VIII, 
42^. 

iphiW, I, 8 : VI, 1. 
infro, VIII, 27. 

iiSnc, fut. 2 pi. ntrw, II, 33 -. 
il^, gen. il^, VII, 23. 
ilT, pres. conj. 3 sg. iPC, IX, 18 ; 
fut. 3 sg. iJTil, VI, 36 : past 3 
sg. ilT^, X, 55 : ni;9, V, 41 : 

IX, 41, 50 : past part. VI, 
14 : VII, 12. 

V' »nT, pres. 3 sg. inr, X, 9 : fat. 
1 sg. inrw, VI, 25, 29 ; 3 sg. 
ilKn, I, 37 : past 3 sg. imw, V, 
8: VI, 12: VIII, 11: IX, 28: 

X, 43 : indccl. part, mf^. III, 5 : 
IV, 23 : VI, 13, 27 : IX, 44 : 
verb, noun gen. iHTV, X, 36. 
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«T, IX, 6. 

IX, 17. 

y/ past 3 se. «?^, IV, 46 : 

VII, 36. ^ 

(a garland), VIT, 41 : VIIT, 
16, 19 : UT^, Vlll, 15-. 
in9> (a wrestler), VI, 31 : VTTI, 
40 : IX, 43 : nw, VIII, 42 : IX, 
41. 

u^r*r, fcm. IV, 35. 

in%, VIII, 17 : Iq. f. gen. 

VIII, 6. 

*1^, VII, 23. 

»m, see wra. 

Wi. V, 12. 

*WI, IT, 16, 21, 57 : III, 12 : IV, 
50 : X, 6. 

IX, 12. 

VII, 45, 48 : £om. H^f<, II, 
49 : IV, I ; fcm. with cmpli. ^T, 
VI, 2. 
tt'iKr*!, X, 6. 

(obi.) IX, 6. 

V, 53 : X, 14, 37. 

VI, 38 : see 

ijfW, II, 4-1, 63 : IV, 34, 41 : VII, 9. 

V, 40, 50 : VI, 28 : see 
•/ finfTi, past 3 pi. V, 9. 

pres. conj. 3 s". VI, 35. 
y/ ^69, indeel. part. HI, 20 : 
IV, 4 : V, 11, 28 : VII, 34. 

IV, 2. 

«»r, (obi.) V, 19. 

«li*, VII, 21 : IX, 11 : gen. 

VII, 23. 

II, 31, .38 : IV, 33, 35 : VII, 
38 : Vlll, 10 : IX, 20. 

^f^r, IX, 18. 

V, 22. 


IX, 4. 

indeel. pai’t. VI, 

11 : IV, 23 : verb, noun loc. 

VI, 8. 

VI, 25: VIT, 17: II, 2, 

29. 

WtlPc, III, 12 : IV, 23, 59 : VI, 4. 
9f|[, VI, 34 : IX, 33 : obi. IX, 
33. 

Hfew, VIII, 39 : IX, 42. 

X, 34, 38. 
nwrav, X, :U, 38. 

VII, 1, 7 : V, 2, 3 : IX, 

'* 40 : X, 20. 

55 , (proiionn) obi. III, 16 : 

V, 16: VI, 21, 35: VII, 16: 

VIII, 25: I, 37: gen. 

dir. III, 14: IV, 52: 

VI, 22, 23, 30, 44: VII, 38: 
VIII, 21 : IX, 58 : X, 4, 30 : 
fcm. tlllT, IX, 55. 

55 , (sign of loc.) V, 18. 

WI, V, 34: VI, 37: X, 44: bg. 
foim. V, 37 : V, 53 : 

gen. V, 36 : VII, 13. 
y/ TO, verb, nonn obi. 5^3^, II, 11. 
y/ iKist 3 pi. 

VIII, 12. 

VII, 2. 

X, 5. 

9IW, X, 35. 

X, 50 : fcm. Sift, IX, 32. 

y/ past 3 Bg. <lle|i|i4«, VII, 

9 : X, 12. 

VII, 21. 

y/ Sr^, indeel. part, IX, 29. 
ifMfSr, V, 59 ; IX, 61. 
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I < 

pres. 3 sg. II, 7 : 

imperat. 2 sg. TW, VII, 5 : 

II, 31 : indccl. part. Tlf^, 
VI, 11. 

TWIT, II, 15. 

V. 5. 

W, II, I'l- 

•v/TT, indccl. part. Tfip, IX, 3!). 
jy, VIII, 48 : IX, 5, 50 : X, 53 : 
X, 29. 

past 3 sg. V, 28; 

VIII, 0 : X, 36 : mild iiupci-at. 
IV, 4. 

II, 12 : VIII, 30, 34 : see 

xm- 

xwtir, I, 34 : sec 
vai, X, 13. 

Km, IV, 29 : VI, 30 : TX, G7 ; X, 
21 : gen. KWR, VllI, 9. 

KSW, VIII, 9. 

KT^, X, 25. 

Kiiw, II, 40 : IX, 56. 

Kfir, II, 63 : IX, 46. 

Klfif, II, 16, 27: IV, S6: V, 49: 

VI, 1, 3 : VII, 46. 

Kig, VI, 35, 39 : VII, 56 : VIII, 1, 
7 : X, 25, 27, 28. 

KW, V,45: VI, 2. 
xy, X, 38, 43. 

Tift, III, 3. 
xm, VI, 48. 

Km, IV, 31 : VI, 33 : VIII. 4, 19 : 

IX, 57, 69. 

K»W, X, 37, 


n 

VII, 38,1 58 : gen. 

VIII, .38. 

Kg, VI, 6 : VIII, 37 : X, 26. 

Klg, VI, 3 : gen. KIggr, VI, 5, 6. 
Kgnm, I, 14. 

<^r, VI, 44. 

Kg, pres. 1 pi. Kftm, II, 61 : 

IV, 54 : VII, 26 : 3 sg. Kg, IV, 
18 : V, 39 : VII, 53 : VIII, 42 : 

IX, .32 ; Kg?, Ill, 10 ; VI, 21 : 

X, 3 : pres. conj. 3 sg. Kg, II, 
33 : imperat. 2 pi. Kg, V, 48 ; 
fut. I sg. Kgg, VII, 44, 50 : past. 
3 sg. Kggr, I, 8, 39 : II, 20 : V, 
27, 52 : VI, 9, 41 •, VII, 30 ; 
VIII, 27 : IX, 70 : X, 43, 47, 
53 : Kg^, X, 11 : Kg?, IV, 31 : 
fern. Kgf^, II, 48 : m. jd. Kg?lg, 

V, 49 ; imperat. .3 sg. gg?, VII, 
42 : fat. 3 sg. KgW, I, 34 : pres, 
part. Kgg, IX, 18. 

Xf^, V, 51. 

Klg, VII, 8. 

^ ftg, indecl. part. fKJT, III, 8. 
fKg. V, 39. 
gg, VII, 4. 

Kg, V, 5: VII, 1, 26: gg, I, 6; 
II, 19: VI, 47: VII, 38. 
adv. pirt. KfttJjfg, V, 6. 

VII. 48. 

tig, past 3 sg. ^Tg?, IX, 43 : 
^Igg, I, 34. 

V' Tig, past 3 sg. ftgg, IX, 30. 
tiftfg, I, 30 : II, 14. 
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I 9 I 

past 3 sg. feiU. VI, 2 : 

3 pi. V,' 11: X, 


27 : indocl. part, ^njl, ll, 32 : V, 
60 : (for) X, 42. 

I, 11. 

IX, 3. 

IW, IV, 11 : V, 7, 42, 45 : IX, 44. 
pres. 3 sg. V, 56, 67 : 
X, 48 : I, 9, 12 : VI, 42 : 

VII, 6 : X, 26, 31, 33, 46 : im- 
perat. 3 sg. ^rHJ, VI, 32 : pres, 
conj. 3 sg. ^mr, II, 23 : fut. 2 pi. 

I, 36 : past 3 sg. II, 
22 : IV, 51 : V, 2, 4, 55 : VI, 10, 
14, 21 : VII, 13, 19 : X, 35, 45, 
53 : fem. 5»Tirf%, I, 14 : VII, 34: 
X, 3 : periphrast. pres. 3 sg. 

IV, 3 : V, 55 : I, 

3 : past part. II, 53 : VII, 
19 : indecl. part, II, 44 : 

X, 32 : verb, noun loc. 

III, 17. 

•/ fat. 1 sg. VI, 28: 

past 3 sg. IV, 30 : V, 

59 : IX, 32, 61 : II, 54 : 

fem. ^41^1 f^. III, 18: indecl. 
part. ^41?, I, 35 : II, 48 : III, 
8: V, 8, 16: VIII, 10: verb, 
noun pi. obi. VI, 15. 

WW, VIII, 22: IX, 24: gen. sg. 

II, .38 : X, 50. 

SFft:t|T,X,6. 

^ past 3 Bg. X, 41. 
m V, 7. 


•/ past 3 sg. V, 7 : 

past part. VI, 7. . 

II, 53. 

v' indecl. part, II, 19. 

X, 15, 19. 

indecl. part, V, 32. 
V' past part. II, 11 ; 

IV, 33 : see 

IV, 40: VII, 10: X, 47. 
pres. 3 sg. V, 61 : fut. 

1 sg. 

^4, VI, 28 : past 3 sg. II, 

40: indecl. part, VIII, 11. 

verb, noun ace. VIII, 14. 

^ fut. 1 sg. #4, VI, 27 : I, 

21,25: VI, 29: IX, 21: X, 7: 

2 pi. 1, 30, 33 : II, 8 : 3 sg. 

I, 35: V, 43: past 3 sg.^, 

11, 51: V, 34: VII, 31, 48: 

VIII, 11: IX, 47: X, 34; 
1, 10, 23 : II, 21, 30, 63 ; 

IV, 9, 21 : V, 40 : VI, 40 : VII, 

12, 54, 56 : VIII, 13 : IX, 29 : 

X, 60: m, IV, 25: V, 36: 
VI, 37 : VIII, 39 : V, 38 ; 

pi. IV; 11 : V, 46 : VI, 

13, 41: VIII, 31: X, 

29 : past part, (on account of) 

n, 38 : indocl. part, mjf, I, 
26, 37: II, 23, 28, 55: VI, 30: 
Vn, 2, 31, 36, 47 : VIII, 40 : 

IX, 1, 13: X,23:$,X. 34: $, 
11,6: III, 4, 19: IV, 14; VI, 
13 : Vm, 20, 45 : X, 52. 
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fut.3Bg. rv, 65: IX, 10: gen. #WW, IX, 52. 

fern. VII, 68 : past 3 sg. VII, 11. 

VIII, 2: indecl. part. past 3»8g. VII, 

V, 57 : see ftw. 9 : fern. IX, 51. 

IX, 3. X, 45. 

VIII, 14 : I, 8 : IV, 2 : gen. tnw, VII, 54. 

O H 0 

V, 30. II, 14 : IX, 10, 52. 

y « y 


VII, 10, 47 : IX, (> : see |. 
^psr, 11, 30. 

TO, 11, 58. 

TO[7, II, 58, GO : geii. TO^TO, II, 55 
57, 50., 

TO^. II, 2: IV, 4: V, 47, 58 
VI, 16, 28 : VII, 15 : X, 10. 
TOT, IV, 30 : fem. 111, 20. 
^inc, VI, 7 : VU, 46, 50 : VIIJ, 28. 
WJTT, IV, 56, 58 : V, 60. . 

^VT, I, 4. • 

I, 30. 

^TO, IX, 60. 

II, 17. 

TO, I, 7, 0 : IV, 30 : VI, 2 : VlTl, 
22: IX, 11, 10,21: X, 53: ^it, 
IV, 26 : V, 1 : X, 28. 

TO, IX, 45. 

^nr, indccl. jiart. TOiT, X, 27. 
TOW, VII, 40. 

X, 15. 

TO, VII, 42: IX, 53: VII, 

53. 

TO, X, 25. 

TOT, IV, 9 : V, 49, 62. 

J J 


<5ITO, I, 30 : II, 14. 
v/ TOT^, pres. part. obi. TOf^HT^, 
VI, 7. 

VI, 10: VII, 60 : aec. sg. TO^, 

VI, 30. 

TOT, IV, 18 : IX, 15. 

I, 11. 

^ TOT, past 3 sg. TOTO, IV, 27. 

TO, II, 21 : IV, 26, 44, 60 : VI, 8 : 

VII, 7, 38: X, 48: fom. 

VI H, 26. 

TOTfrr, VIII, 18. 

II, 10 ; see 
TO^TT, X, 10. 

IV, 1, 3 : V, 67, 58, 69 : see • 

TOT, III, 4 : I V, 24, 28, 38, 50. 

X, 48 : loc. TOI^, IV, 28. 
y' TO®, iiiduel. psirt. TOfV, IV, 7. 
TO®, 1, 17 : II, 61. 

TO, empL. TO, II, 34 : VII, 5 : 
einph. TOV, I, 7 : nom. pi. TOV, 
II, 34: III, 20: TOV, II, 53: 
IV, 38: V, 11, 22, 28: VII, 35: 

X, 22: obi. pi. TO», VII, 57: 
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IX, 62 : gen. IV 17 ; V, 

2 : see 

III, 13 : IV, 24 : VIII, 33. 

X, 62. 

I, 29. 

W, I, 1, 10, 20 : n, 3, 22, 31, 35, 
43, 47, 69 : IV, 2, 7, 16, 18, 30, 
32, 42, 62 ; V, 22, 30, 31, 34, 
48, 53, 66 : VI, 9, 19, 23, 27, 
41 : VII, 34, 43, 54 : VIII, 36 : 
IX, 6, 10, 11, 18: X, 12, 20, 23, 
26, 28, 51, 52: V, 23: 

emph. V, 40: IX, 18: gen. 

I, 22. 

WI, VI, 40: IX, 22, 24. 

IV, 45. 

W, VI, 31 : VIII, 41 : X, 25 : fern. 

VII, 39. 

^ ^iJT, indecl. part. WIJF, II, 41. 

IX, 27 : X, 15 : see 

VII, 49. 

flUWr, V, 17. 

VII, 24. 

I, 15. 

IX, 50. 

t/ indecl. part. ^f«V, IX, 47. 
, I, 10 : II, 3 : X, 5. 

V, 36. 

fnt. 2 pi. II, 32. 

in, 9 : see 

indecl. part. ^ V, II, 50. 

VI, 28. 

1, 18, 27; IV, 35, 48: VII, 
31 : IX, 25. 

gen. VII, 23. 

VI, 1. 


I, 18: 11,58: V, 42. 

W »lRit, IV, 49, 63 : VII, 5 ; fern. 

1, 18. 

^iirnnr, X, 14. 

II, 17. 

IV, 47. 

v' pres. 3 eg. VIII, 

38. 

X, 47. 

VIII, 28: X,26. 

IX, 1, 31. 

rv, 29. 

I, 17. 

II, 10, 13. 

«^rw, V, 36. 

IV, 33. 

VI, 1. 

,/ indecl. part. VII, 57. 
IV, 36; X, 6. 

rv, 16. 

v' pres. 1 sg. rv, 54 : 

4X, 27: 3 pi. Vn,35.. 

I, 17. 

I, 25. 

II, 26. 

VII, 26. 

II, 51: rv, 66, 58: V, 31: 
VIII, 2: it:, 60: X, 26. 

II, 34. 

VI,31: VIII, 41. 

•/ pres. 3 sg. ftw, IV, 12 : 
fut. 2 pi. III, 7. 

IV, 21. 

t/ past 3 sg. IX, 

35. 

IX, 67. 
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ft¥, VI, 11, 13; War, VI, 11. 
ftf, V, 26: VI, 10. 

IX, 8. 

VIII, 15. 

II, 43, 44: V, 44: 

VIII, 12: X, 4. 

f^, II, 6: IV, 13: gen. II, 

1 . 

IX, 67. 
fNr, IX, 7. 

II, 61 : V, 1 : VI, 27. 

W, II, 23. , 

Wrf%, VII, 11. 

V, 18, 61: VII, 16: IX, 

18. 

-v/ pres. 3 pi. X, 5. 

IV, 38. 

IX, 68. 

IV, 58. 

II, 2. 

VIII, 47 : gen. ^spr*, IX, 
37. 

V' «*f,*P«5S. 3 Bg. «»•. rV, 6: 
VII, 56 : VIII, 48 : IV, 28 : 

past 3 Bg. VIII, 35 : peri- 
phraBt. pres. 3 Bg. VI, 

20 . 

past 3 Bg. II, 15; 

fern. II, 27: (? 

^f%), II, 49: indecl. part. 

II, 48 : VI, 17 : past part, 
fern. loc. II, 27. • 

^,11, 1,62: IX, 20. 

past 3 pi. II, 

56. 

VII, 4: fern. VII, 44. 

^[I^PIT, IX, 48. 

Vr, pres. 3 sg. ipr, V, 60 : X, 

3 : fut. 3 Bg. «*ra, IV, 60 : past 


3 sg. V, 32 : VI, 37 : VII, 
33, 38: IX, 24: indecl. part. 
«fir, I, 22: II, 6, 60: lU, 13: 
rV, 24, 51; V, 6, 14, 27: VI, 
. 21 : VII, 41 : VIII, 10, 11, 33, 
42: X, 15, 37: I, 34: II, 

2, 29. 

5*r, (empty), III, 15 : ^?r, VII, 59. 
1^, V, 44. . 

QH, X, 28. 

i/ pres. 3 Bg. VII, 

59 ; imperat. 2 pi. 11, 5. 

IX, 60. 

flK, rV, 15: IX, 16: 1,6: 

1^, I, 11 : IV| 13: V, 

24, 32. 

VII, 18. 

5^, I, 6. 

%, subst. nom. or dir. adj. %, VI, 
39: X, 43: t, I, 37: II, 4, 5, 
9,14,28: III, 2: IV, 6, 10: V, 
13, 24, 43 : VI, 6 : VII, 24, 32 : 

VIII, 14, 30: IX, 8, 27: X, 46, 

47, 55 : subst. nom. #f, IX, 70 : 
subst. nom. pi. VI, 48: 

subst. acc. $, IX, 31 : #, II, 3, 
29: IV, 30, 53: V, 4, 20, 27, 
45: VI, 13: VII, 11: VIII, 3, 
5, 33, 46: IX, 13, 14, 37, 43, 
48: X, 15, 20, 30: mf%, VH, 
21: pi. arfir, VII, 29: IX, 49: 
general obi. subst. irf%, IX, 30 : 
imr, IX, 7: pi. IV, 13: 

VI, 46,47: obi. adj. t, VII, 9: 
»nf^, I, 12: II, 25: VII, 20: 
pi. nfw, VII, 36 : instr. sg. if, I, 
5: II, 24: VI, 42: VH!, 25: 

IX, 18 : X, 49 : 9 , IX, 42 : gen. 
dir. VII, 48 : mST, 1, 3 : IV, 
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24, .J?: V, 12,13, 37, 48: VII, 
42: Vlll,33: IX, (>5,66: X, 3, 
VI, 13 : einph. I, 23 : 

I, 4: ph iffSw, VI, 45: 

II, 33: obi. nPWr I, 21; 
I, 9. 

X, 47 : see 
tar, VII, 40. 

#sr, I, 24. 

»r, V, 3. 

y/ #^, imporat. 2 pi. #sf, V. 26. 

IV, 13 : t*rT, IX, 58. 

VIII, 2 : see 

%, IV, 43, 60 : X, 40 : see 
if, I, 7, 8, 17, 30, 35 : II, 9 : III, 
2, 3, 6 : IV, 8, 17, 46 : V, 9, 14, 
23, 29, 54 : VI, 11, 18, 21, 46, 
47 : VII, 19, 27, 52, 57 : VIII, 
36 : X, 18, 31, 33, 41, 46. 
il€t, V, 33. 

n ’ 

I, 16 : VII, 1, 56. 

j/ '1^, past 3 K{?. X, 10. 

indecl. past^^Tlf’C, II, 30: IV, 2. 

II, 35, 42 : VIII, 47. 
verb, noun, IV, 17. 

Tit, IV, 3 : IV, 53. 
vi€Nr, IV, 3. 

IX, 35. 

II, 20, 23 : III, 6, 11, 15 : 
VII, 28 : IX, 9, 13, 15, 30, 34, 
59 : X, 16 : loc. Yrqfi, II, 23. 

III, 1. 

1, 16. 

X, 23: gen. ^< [P C« ir, 1, 16. 
VIII, 44. 

y/ W, pres. 3 sg. X, 42 : fut. 
3 Bg. VI, 34: past 3 sg. 


io Man'hodh's Harihans. [Sp. No. 

#t»ir, VIII, 26: iw, VIII, 43: 
IX, 29. 

tr^, II, 51 ; IV, 46, 47 : IX, 40. 

iWf, past 3 sg. IV, 13. 
iR», X, 9. 
ir^T, 11, 46. 

^/ pres. 3 pl. TV, 16. 

V, 2. 

VIII, 13. 

VII, 7. 

IX, 65. 

VII, 11. 
ft, X, 21. 
iNt, IV, 3. 

IV, 52. 

IX, 68. [II, 1. 

I, 22 : gen. 
iK P H . IX, 69. 
fife, V, 35 : X, 45. 

^,IV, 48: X, 7. 

I 

VII, 15 : IX, 13, '42 : mild 
imperat. ^fsTW, IT, 31. 

Ttf^, IX, 25. 

11, 29 : VIII, 27. 
noni. sg. VI, r, 6, 14, 17, 20, 
21, 32, 33, 39 : II, 18, 61 : III, 
21 : IV, 52, 53, 54 : VI, 25, 29, 
46, 47: ViT, 4, 16, 44: VIII, 
23, 25 : IX, 23, 27, 55, 66 : X, 
7 : emph. I, 31 : VIV, I, 

2 : IX, 26 : VI, 44 : gen. 

dir. TTK, II, 36 : IV, 55 : VI, 
34, 39 : VII, 32 : VIII, 40, 43 : 
IX, 59 : emph. VI^, V, 33 : 
fern. VII, 39 ; t>bl. VITf%i 
III, 7 : dat. VW, HI, 7 : 
nom. pl. vro VII, 35. 
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fat, 1 sg. I, 20 ; 3 sg. 
V, 18 ; past 3 sg. X, 
4 ; indecl. part, VII, 36 : 
verb. noun, instr. used as in- 
decl. part. Y, 16. 
is/ VIT, pres. 3 pi. X, 54 : 

indccl. part, tuft, VII, 33, 42. 
m VII, 26. 

v' TCtr, indecl. part, II, 51. 
II, 20, 42 : VI, 43, 49 : VIIT, 
38 : X, 22 : gen. II, 41. 

III, 3 : rV, 14, 45, 62 : V, 
60 : VII, 58 : VIII, 8 : X, 21. 

loc. rV, 18 : see 

I, 6, 14, 26 : II, 26, 44, 48, 
51, 54, 63 : III, 1, 9, 18 : IV, 

9, 11, 14, 36, 40, 41, 51 : V, 1, 
17, 31, 47, 54, 60: VI, 1, 6, 

10, 12, 18 : VII, 8, 28, 30, 41, 
46, 58, 59 : VIII, 2, .3, 4, 5, 1.3, 
15, 19, 20, 27, 37, 39 : IX, 15, 
41, 42, 44, 56, 57 : X, 18, 22, 28, 
40, 41*, 42, 44, 49 : omph. ^ftf^, 
TX, 63 : gen. yftitf, TX, 52. 

V, 13; IX, 28. 

IV, 8. 

^ftfl, II, 18. 

i/ W, pi’es- 8 pi. VIIT, 25 : 
post 3 sg. V, 16 : VI, 12 : 
VIII, 7 : IX, 12, 45 : trerett, V, 
7 ; pi. treraftt, VI, 11 : IX, 39 : 
past part. tOl, IX, 41. 

PRUITT, I, 31 : IV, 11, 14, 40 : V, 
1, 4, 7, 9, 16, 17, 19 : VII, 29 : 
VIII, 2, 13 : IX, 15, 42, 49, 66: 
X, 29, 33, 36. 
wrgv, X, 31. 

II, 19, 31 : V, 1 : VI, 10 : 
VIII, 32 : X, 22. 


pres. 3 pi. III, 3 : 

past 3 sg. III, 12 : VI, 43 : 
VIII, 14 : ind^l. past VII, 
28 : X, 29 : adv. part. 

Itft, IX, 49 : VII, 15 ; 

V, 29 : verb. noun. obi. 
VBJF, V, 4. 

IX, 13. 

ft^. III, 15 : VII, 33, 42 ; 

X, 22. 

ftn, VI, 39. 
ftwftft, 1, 1. 

IX, 47 : see 

t/ fttW, past 3 sg. fttntjltl, V, 4. 
IX, 06. 

3 ^, indecl. part, ^ftr, IX, 12. 
%3, IX, 45. 

II, 56: VI, 42, 43. 
y/ pres. 3 pi. vcft, II, 57 : in- 
dccl. part. %ft, I, 14 : II, 31, 
verb, noun dir. with emph. tft, 
^ft^'t, II, 38. 

•/ past 3 sg. III, 15 : 

verb, noun instr. (for 

^i,) III, 17. 

i/ pres. 3 sg. X, 15 : 

X, 32, 49 : %ip, X, 45 : ^ 
VII, 20 : VIII, 30 : IX, 10, 38, 
64: %ltr, II, .38: IX, 18: X, 6: 
pi. tfftjftr, VIII, 4 ; pres. conj. 
3 sg. %T, I, 4 : ^, II, 10 : VII, 
26 ; IX, 55 : imperat. 2 pi. 

V, 17: 3 sg. VII, 60: 

fut. 3 sg. I, 4: VII, 32: 

III, 14: X, 35: 

VI, 20: X, 22, 33: %l^, VIII, 

47 : past 1 sg. IV, 53 : 3 

sg. 1,9, 22, 24; II, 14, 27, 
42 : III, 5, 16 : IV, 28, 42, 44, 46, 
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49, 51 : V, 60, 61, 68 : VI, 3, 40, 
43 : VII, 6, 11, 16, 41, 69 : VIII, 
47 : IX, 6, 8, 33, 38, 60 : X, 

14, 39, 44, 45, ,53, 64 : I, 7, 

19, 23, 26; II, 3, 13, 21, 39, 
47, 62: III, 1, 12: IV, 8, 9, 
14, 35, 47, 58, 62 : V, 15, 21, 
31, 53 ; VI, 6, 14, 40 : VIII, 26 : 

IX, 44, 63, 60 : X, 8, 28, 37, 43, 

60 : Min;, V, 12 : fern, vtir, I, 
12 : II, 26 : VII, 43, 52 : IX, 
19 : I, 6 : II, 56 : III, 19 : 

VII, 55 : pi. masc. MiriT, II, 12 : 

X, 31 : fern. HI, 9 : peri- 

phiast. pres. V, 22 : 3 sg. 


IV, 4 : IX, 2 : past part. 
Mir, V, 54 : indecl. part. M, X, 
23 : M, II, 55, 69 : IV, 32, 43, 
48 : Vn, 1, 44 ; IX, 10, 40 : X, 
37 : MV, I, 32 : V, 7, 27 : VI, 
3, 36: VII, 42, 53, 54: VIII, 
6, 8, 17, 23 : IX, 41 : verb. noun, 
obi. ilMV, X, 4, 6 : %IMV, N, 35. 
iW, VII, 1. 

rV, 19, 20, 28, 38, 67,68; 

fSTOf, I, 5: II, 48, 54: III, 18: 
IV, 19 : VII, 26, 36 : IX, 26, 37 ; 
X, 22: obi. fiRlf, VIII, 48: 

see 


Errata to Man’bodh’s Haribans. 
TEXT. 
Introduction. 

p. 130, 1. 8 from bottom, read 
Text. 


I, 30, read 

21, 

read finjj. 

n, 7, 


WIT. 

25, 

II 


10, 

97 


39, 

II 


22, for read 

V,ll, 

II 

^ifjT*r. 

) 

45, read 

31, 

II 


Ill, 2, 

77 


55, 

II 


7, 

77 

efar. 

VI, 2, 

91 


15, 

77 


3, 

99 

WN. 

IV, 4, 

77 


6, 

91 

iwrif. 

15, 

77 

ufppcfti. 

7, 

II 

irrifwiftr. 

17, 

II 


8, 

91 
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VI, 11, read 


26, 

II 

wWW. 

41, 

II 


43, 

II 

nfjwrrc* 

45, 

II 


VII, 15, 

II 


30, 

II 


36, 

II 


43, 

II 


Vm, 16, 

II 


26, 

II 

v^. 


34, for tK (in some copies) 
read^. 

• 

41, read 

44, „ 


46, read 


IX, 16, 

II 

tftft 

28, 

II 

37, 

II 

t^>arl3nv. 

39, 

l> 


42, 

II 


63, 

II 


65, 

II 


67, 

II 


X, 

II 


12, 

II 

>4 

17, 

II 


48, 

II 

WEW. 

49, 

II 



Translation. 

’ p. 2, note », 1. 7, for itpr, 
p. 30, note ®, add, see X, 20. 
p. 35, note », add, see note *, p. 30. 


Index. 

p, 38, ..tto .«* V .lyw, 

it. 


noun 20- 

p. 39, art. ^ »fter VI, 46, add, 46. 

p, 43, col. 2, 1. 25, after IV, add 43,. 

p.50,art.,tft,/‘»^29»’'«*^^®- 

p. 68, col. 2, 1. 21, for 63, read 62. 
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Twe}ity-one Vaishnava Hymns. — Edited and translated hy 
G. A. Grierson, 0. S. 

f. 

All the following hymns arc in the Maithili dialect of the Bihari 
language. Mithila boasts of a long series of vernacular authors com- 
mencing with the famous Bidyapati who flourished at the end of the 
14th century, and ending with many living poets like Bhanunath and 
Harkhnath. 

I have endeavoured to make the present short selection as repre- 
sentative as possible, and have tlicrefore given samples of the poetry of 
fourteen different writers. Of most of these poets little is known even 
by tradition. Jayadeb must be one of the oldest, for according to the 
hymn herein quoted, he sang before king Sib Singh, who was Bidya- 
pati’s patron. Conceniing the patrons of the other poets, except those of 
Bh&nunath and Harkhnath no information is available. Maheswara 
Singh, mentioned by the former was the father of the present Maharaj 
Bahadur of Darbhanga, and Harkhnath addresses the present Maharaj 
himself. 

On another occasion I may perhfips have time to arrange the mate- 
rials which I have accumulated regarding the ancient kings of Mithila. 
The present article can only bo taken as showing that poems by several 
writers of very varying dates, who were natives of that country, are still 
extant. 

These poems partake of the usual character of Vcaishnava hymns 
concerning which I have treated at some length in the Introduction to 
Bidyapati’s poems in my Maithil Chrestomathy.* Suffice it here to say 
that the relationship of God to the soul is always exhibited as that of a 
lover to his beloved. The lover is represented by Krishna, and the 
beloved by Radh4. or some other Gopi of Vraja. Krishna, it need hardly 
be mentioned, appears under various aliases, such as Murari, Hari or 
Yadupati. 

I. 

Umarati. 

In the following hymn, God is shown as entreating the soul to 
abandon itself to him. 

^R[*i wra, jur tor w i 

^ ^ «iPi, wrsr ^ n 

Hswi fiipii i 

* J. A. S. B., Extra Number, Fart 1 for 1880. 
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^ «R3pr irfV fiif^ ttr: Jk I 

ftft WT jRn »n«r wpwT l 

^Rg*r irft^ ^rfar, irm i 

53^ntrf?r ^ww ftqf«r »if?T fF^qfir ^ ^ j \ I 

Translation 1. 

1. The dawn hath appeared in the east, the whole night hath 
flowed away, the moon hath disappeared in the sky. The waterlily* 
hath closed, and yet, 0 Lady, thy lotus face is unopened. 

2. Thy countenance is like onto the lotus, and thine eyes the dark- 
blue lily. Thy lip rcsembleth the camation.f Thy whole body hath 
been created of flowers. Why, then, is thy heart of stone ? 

3. Because thou faintest, thou wearest not the bracelet on thine 
arm ; and (thou complaiiiest that) that the necklace o’er thy heart is too 
heavy. Yet the burden of scorn which is weighty as a mountain thou 
throwest not off. Strange are thy ways. 

4. Give up thy waywardness, and gaze upon me joyfully, 0 Lady. 
Let the sunrise be the end of thy scorn. Saith the wise Umapati, The 
king of kings, the Lord of the Hiiidiis, kiioweth every sentiment. 

11 . 

Subject — the same as the preceding. 

I ^ «r tt% I 

^ ^ I fww gftj ^ B 

41^1 I ^ »trer, uk, w b 

OT iTii^rPr i wisr b 

W I SUT WIT qfil B ^ B 

Translation 2. 

1. 0 proud one, if thou art angry at my fault, be appeased, and show 
not wrath. 

2. Thy brow is a bow, and thy glances arrows. String thy bow 
and strike me, O moon-faced one. 

3. Consider thy firm bosom as a great mountain, J and bind me to 
it, Lady, with thine arms for bonds. 

• Tho waterlily is supposed only to open its flowers by night, and the lotus by 

day. 

t The Madhuri is a flower of a deep carmine coloaif—'Pentapetes phcenicia, 
t Cf, Bid. 68, 6, 6. 

K K 
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4. With what act of submission wilt thon be pleased ? Place thy 
lotus feet upon my body (and they will be but) an ornament to me 
(and not a penance). 

5. The wisO(Umapati saith a true saying. The Lord of the Hin- 
dus knoweth the mother of the universe. 

III. 

Here, the distress of the soul imagining itself to bo deserted by God 
is allegorically depicted. 

vs^ w ?r3r? a 

^ ^ MUf t Pa 3t% I 

*ipi» 5ifif R? «K3nw, >pr i 

^ ^ %w5j sr a 

fiiftfff ftfff 3sfsT ^ pRTCT, « *i assra^: %t% i 
spR vft ^ frnr ^ ^ a 

^ ik?t *jr i 

ftqfw to qft to, xfz »Jtot a ^ a 

Translation 3. 

1. 0 friend, be not unhappy. I shall but enjoy the fruit of my 
own fate. Wherefore dost thou give up thy life (in sorrow for me) ? 

2. Hopefully did I bring my love to Hari, and there I obtained 
but disappointment. I slept beneath the sliade df a cloud, (but it passed 
away and) in the end the burning (rays of the sun fell upon me). 

3. Never again will I reveal my love, for its only fruit is slighting. 
If thou moisten a stone ten thousand times with ambrosia, never couldst 
thou soften it. 

4. If he have forgotten the manner of his former love, the fault is 
not his in the least* (but that of his inborn nature). Even as if thou 
wert to cherish a snake with many efforts, still it would not remem- 
ber thy tender care. 

5. The wise Umfipati saith, Hari will be appeased, and (the sun of) 
his pride will set. May the king of all kings, the Lord of the Hindtis 
live, and with him the queenf in whom his heart delights. 

* Tfif ® ‘ ®ot even a rati' or ‘ small weight.’ 

1* ' is the principal queen who sits on the throne with her husband 

and was proclaimoil queen at the time that ho was proolaimodi king. 
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IV. 

NanoIpati. 

Subject, — the same as the preceding. * 

»irew wt Tim i ' 

TO TOT qw ^ gqwtJT#, ?nftf ^ 5tf*r %RT II 
to: 'iTO aifi I 

3Tat sffsw *r ?rr ht: i 

wi»r iw® ftqr*r §f, sfhw ^ ^ I 

^ ^ TOT BJOfvV, af ftr WT^r 5*1 I 

5*1 TO am t* ^ ?if*i*ii to?it i 

firft ^ ?iTfv fJifiw: m *n:, ^t*r ^ i 

*if^ ^rc?T Tm mfr m wv *1 ^ i 

*!*^!tlfff *w t* ^*5 ^TO, *ist ^ ^ B 8 B 

Translation 4. 

1* O Madliab, *such is the day which hath come to me. I shall 
but enjoy the fmit of mine own fate, and what fault is that of thine ? 

2. In the city where the sandal tree is not known, there they plant 
the castor tree with honour. Ho who showeth dishonour through not 
understanding qualities, on him anger is unseemly. 

3. If ho who is void of qualities blamed the man who possesses good 
ones, and showed favour* to a fool, — If all men praise the kar^miyf are 
the virtues of the lotus less on tliat account ? 

4. If one’s fixed qualities wero displayed (not in his presence, but) 
elsewhere, was he therefore heedless (for not perceiving them). If a 
man remain in the darkness of a mountain cleft, is the might of the 
Bun diminished thereby ? 

5. Describe qualities to one who hath an intelligent mind ; beasts, 
children and the ignoiant cannot appreciate them. Saith Nandipati, if 
a blind man look in a mirror, what doth he see P 

V. 

The following song refers to the famous lesson which Krish^ia gave 
to the Gopis that they must come to Gk>d naked and not ashamed, and 
must give themselves to him unreservedly. 

TOi: TOi J if 8IV TOT b 

wi ^ I vft JrfcTO TO*r TO li B * 

• Lit, ‘ gave livolihood.® 

t A small white creeper that grows in mfurehes. 
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fnjfi ^ Jw in® I ftro fwn® b 

Tn » 3f»«® ^ I inftr ^ i 
I W' ^ *Rnra tinft B 
sp^tn^ Ilifw 30% I SI® ?nra simsw 5 ® 33T% B 1 « 

^ Translation 5. 

1. They took off their garments, and laid them (on the shore,) andl 
Mnrari climbed with them into the Jeadanib tree. 

2. ‘ Take an ornament from me, bnt, O Hari, give me my wearing 
apparel. 

3. ‘ All my companions have got their garments. Why dost thou 
delay me only so long ? 

4. ‘ I know thine object. O Hari, do now what is in thy heart. 

5. ‘ To my face comes fire. O Hari, thou art doing this to mako 
me angry with thee.’ 

6. The poet Nandipati sings ; Hari the son of Nanda knoweth a 
nature full of sentiment. 

VI. 

In the following hymn the first occasion on which a soul gives itself 
unreservedly up to God, and its misgivings, are described under tho 
similitude of a bridal night. Tho bridegroom represents the deity, and 
the bride the soul. 

^ «rTSlf% ^ I 

sitwIt ins i5 fmnm, ii 5 Rt, ^sr^i g 

53 : ^ finjfe 33TJ, fISfift, I 

®63SR ^ I 

33R 3TC3I *1131 3.J 5*I3f?I 315 %f5 B 

»RI*f %T3: Vfk 5T3lf5, 55^, 315 5IT55 ^ | 

*n3R 5 *I3« srfft 55, 55*ft, fsi® 15 5T1 B 

^nCtuftl 5t% 311 ^5 , 311 'Sfl® 33f% 315 | 

5T15 51 55 55 f55, 55^, 155 ife® *lft*IT5 B < I 

Translation 6. 

1. The weight of my tresses, O friend^ is on the point of breaking' 
my naturally slim body. When I first met my husband, a great love 
sprang up within my heart. 

* MIV]^ is an optional way of writing Mf9l9. 
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2. I slept far from hijn and turned my face away, concealing it 

under my scanty raiment, and when I heard the mere name of young 
dalliance, I rose trembling and said, ‘ hTo, No.’ , 

3. He took o£E my anklets and cast them aside, and removed all 
my garments. The young bridegroom’s love increased, and I saw him 
very frantic. 

4. Mine eyes filled with tears as I cried ; ‘ this is a fine fulfilment 
of thine oaths.’ But, 0 friend, a lover doth not understand a woman’s 
grief, he only seeketh his own pleasure. 

5. The Poet Nandipati sang, this was proper at the time and place, 
but, with courage, the pangs are light, and the end will be full of 
pleasure. 

VII. 

In the following hymn, a Gopi complains to Ya^oda of the wanton- 
ness of the infant Krisfina. 

srawfir I srs qiiit i 

snw i ^ o 

%r;t I qriqfqj fqi%q:T i 

gg g q i i ^ ^ qrew ^ «qit ii 

qk 515 ^ n 

jRw qraki qi% I tiapws qjT% n 

ai*^tqk qjfir Jnt 1 3 f%T»ik qf? qt^^t d « a 

Translation 7. 

1. 0 YaiSoda, it is my calamity. Hari’s actions appear very wicked 
to me. 

2. To-day as I was going to the river Yamuna, the prince appeared 
from the wood. 

3. Thy darling who was bom but yesterday, caught the hem of 
my garment. 

4. What am 1 to say now about my fate, and of how he then con- 
ducted himself P 

5. He slcepeth in thy lap, but do not therefore think that Hari is 
a baby. 

6. Here he drinketh from the body, and there he is able to outwit* 
a full-grown man. 

7. The poet Nandipati singeth. His mother YaSod& did not be- 
lieve her. 

• iWH WCW * to cut the ear,’ hence * to outwit.’ 
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VIII. 

In the next song, faith in God is shown as the one boat in which tho 
troubled Sea of Existence can be crossed. A Gopi is represented as ask- 
ing Krishna to fen^ her across the yamund. 

jrfr 3IW 3r^ I fllH m qrc M? 8IT$ I 

"IWS ^ ^ I ^ II 

iiR ^3^ I ik ssrr:^ 3»Trt w II 

wi fiif% fW utO I ^ »T sirct I 

si^r sflf^ ^luw: I «JW3r t?iT qw i ^ # 

Translation 8. 

1. O Hari, my mind is much distraught. How much anxiety, 
which is thy sport, am I to bear ? 

2. Tho water of this Yamuna is nowhere fordable, take this neck- 
lace (as a fee) and pass over with me. 

3. All round tho clouds are raining heavy drops. What, 0 my 
companion, can I do ? There is doubt if even (I shall keep my) life. 

4. The boat is full of holes, and tho oars aro broken. How shall 
I pass over this sea of existence ? 

5. All my companions have sat down hopeless, for without a manf 
a woman dare not mount the pith. Nandipati saith, tho waves (appear) 
impassable, and in the midst of the stream the boat is moving to and fro. 

IX. 

Mod NarXyan. 

Tho following Hymn illustrates the utter abandonment of tho soul 
to God and God’s love for the individual soul, as illustmtod by Kfish- 
ija’s love for Radhd. 

5W*ri ^ ^ i 

^ t, ^ t ^ I 

^ vn^r^ % irftf I 

piyw 15^ % ffro I 

^ 3wr i 

* Another reading is iQinV 
t Or (ollogorically) tho Man of Agos. 
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R3r ww i, sifr I 

TO ^ SOT I , 

iRRW T, 5«rfiRT if«wn% b 
f*EWf?T sraftr JW w?ra *rw ?ri i 
» ft^ SRTP*r ^ T, aiT’f B e I • 

Translation 9. 

1. On the bank of the Yamuna, at the foot of the Kadamba tree 
I saw a wondrous sight. It was as if the lightning and its cloud had 
become incarnate in one lovely form. 

2. Radha (on seeing) his beauty became intoxicated with love as 
Hari took her hand and drew her to himself. Even cruel words spake 
he (to draw forth a reply from her), but the wise damsel answered not. 

3. Her matchless eyes were like the Jehaujany* and with them she 
glanced sidelong at Hari. She lowered the cloth across her face and 
gave one smile. 

4. Wise in the arts of love she sat with her facd turned aside, while 
Hari walkcth round her, as a miser walketh round a heap of jewels. 

6. A mind full of love will not remain steady. The (ardour of) 
youth woundeth every one in this world. The delights of embraces were 
spread <jut (before him), and Banmali (Krishna) thrilled with affection. 

6. King Pratap Singh, otherwise known as Mod Narayanf payeth 
heed and saith. Love hath become incarnate in young trees, J and Syam 
(Kfish^a) understandeth it. 

X. 

RamApati. 

The following treats of the pangs experienced when the soul fancies 
itself deserted by God. 

snwfr, ’ift ^ nftsw 5® ®*r 1 

^ w 5*r B 

firft TO, ^ *55 ^ ^ I 

TO filTO^ B 

* A bird, Motacilla alba, 

t This is the traditional interpretation. 

t 1, 0., at the time of sprouting of leaves, as in the English Spring, love oo- 
quires greater power in the human breast. 
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^ ^ ^ nfSi « 

ci^njfr, «it^, ^ %T* * * § wr aiM ^ i 

^ «t> w iw ^ 15 ^ I 

wwfins* ^ t, sr 5if^ fspc^ ^ I 
^ ^ «ifc ST ^ 

^ NfH, S3TTHf?T wfs« I 

^ sjt, ^ II \« P 


Translation 10. 

1. At first, alas, the moon-faced one heard of thy virtues from her 
friends, and at every moment a twofold love for tlice ariseth in her heart. 

2. By chance, alas, the Lady saw thy moon face, and became as it 
were plunged* in a sea of love. 

3. Of a sudden, alas, she hearcth the song of the cuckoof in the 

fifth scale, again and again the lovely one fainteth, as she findeth it 
unbearable. * 

4. Alas, the tender lotus leaf becomcth{ always quite burnt in a 
moment when laid upon her bed. 

5. If, alas, Hari, thou art pitiless, and wilt not meet her at the 
appointed time, the maiden will not live by any means even for an in- 
stant. 

6. Saith the wise Ramapati, hear, 0 Lady, bo patient, and thy 
desires will be fulfilled by Hari.§ 


XL 

Mahipati. 

In the following hymn, the state of uncertainty of a soul first con- 
vinced of its sin, is described under the illustmtion of a Gopi who desires 
to meet Krislu^, and yet docs not wish to leave her h’ .Sband and rela- 
tions. 

* ficji n fi r is feminine of fiTIRiT metathesin for fifinT 

t The song of this bird is supposed to be an incentive to lovo. 

X I- e., the lotus leaves were laid upon tho bod to cool her body, but the heat of 
her anguish was so great that it burnt them up, is locative of Skr. Ifig 

a ‘ bed.* 

§ ipi is tho sign of tho instrumental case. 
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11? ir: irnr it, ftr to ^wrsr »it i 

TO iRi *iT, ^ TO ^ m I 

TO irf? «iT, TOal TOW TO «rr i 
ISik f% TOWftrc ^afT, %TfTO TO TO ^**rT R 

15^ TOt WT arr, sum ata^ tot snar air R | 

Translation 11. 

1. The five-arrowed god of love aimeth his arrow at me, what can 
I say to my husband and his company ? 

2. Many times cried I ^ Hari, Hari,’ and fainting I fell down as I 
looked for his path. 

3. The waters of the Yamuna have risen, and I am standing at the 
foot of the kadamha tree. 

4. What can I do now by boating my head in anguish, as 1 hear 
the musical cry of the cuckoo. 

6. The poet Mahipati saith the Friend of the world uiiderstandcth 
thy love. 

XII. 

JayXnand. 

In this song, the grief of a soul which fancies itself deserted by God 
is described. 

TO WTO TO? TO WR: I 

WTO W WTW frow fwfw, TOW WTOTO D 

»fir TO frow W WifTO, WTW TO TO I 
UTOW Jr? (toto ww, Pk tow wfwwt fw%ir r 
TOW wiwwr ^w, % wtSf wrww wwrr? i 
tw? pR< t W TO Wiw, % wWr iT?W TOT? R 
WPCW SIWIWSW JTl^tU, TO wrfroi TOTW I 
WTO TO ww WJ; fro, WIT^ WTO WIWTW R 0 
Translation 12, 

1. In all directions, I gaze, I gaze, upon tlie wsiy for Hari, and 
there pourcth from mine eyes a stream of tears. My home no longer 
pleaseth me night or day ; what am I to do ? 

2. Between him and me there was not the difference of a grain of 
sesamnm, our very breaths were one. Yet ho went away pitilessly to a 
far country. What can I say of his wisdom ? 

li L 
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3. How many days will this ill day remain P Who will tell me and 
explain ? 0 friend, the Creator hath become opposed to me. Who will 
be my help ? r 

4. Jayanand the Karan Kayasth sang, be not monmfal in thy 
heart. Patience is best of all. The bee will^come to its home. 

XIII. 

BuanunXth. 

In the following song the allegory is the same as in the last. 

wfwi fsranCt i i 

srfr I ?if5r ire -f irjn% n 
^ I 3iPi n 

^«r Jjft fsisTT^ I ^ f«iw:»r ^ i 

5ipf qRi? ?Enn% I fsrer srux?! i 

«n% I ^ n i 

Translation 13. 

1. Learn and understand the ways of Yadupati (Krishna.) The 
Lady is distraught with the fresh separation. 

2. A bed of lotuses pleaseth her not. Gazing at his path she pass- 
eth the day. 

3. Some are anointing her body with (cooling) sandal paste and 
some say that there is but little life* in her. 

4. To what can she have recourse ? Even the cool rays of the 
moon continually burn her. 

5. She is as it were performing a penance with a fixed desire ; for 
night and day she utters but his name. 

6. Saith the poet Bhanunath, the wise MaheiSwar Singh under- 
stands the sentiment. 

XIV. 

Chatuebhuj. 

An allegory explaining desire for communion of the soul with God. 

31^ ^ ifir ^ 5TOr i 

5^ ai HTO, »iiw, ^ »nr 3^^ 3OT I 

• hero moans ‘ life,' the Skr. * birth.' 
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Jiraw, 51 arf*r i 

W! ^ 3W «in5r, ?iw, « ?3s «isr i 
f¥^ sni ?nw, sre*r to ?w R 
^ ^3r «T*r, WOT, w *j R \9 r 

Translation 14 . 

Befrain. Ah Madhab. 

1 . Tho forms of both are young, and so is their passion. The 
young recognition of love is awaking. 

2. Neither of the young ones speaketh, for both have pride in their 
minds. 

3. Daily the bodies of both are fading away. Who knoweth how 
many days must (thus) be passed. 

4 . Both minds dwell on one employment, but modesty stands be- 
tween them. 

5. The more she concealcth her love within her heart, — ^the more 
will it become manifested by her eyes. 

6. Saith the skilful Chaturbhuj. Their love never groweth old. 

XV. 

Saras EXm. 

Tho beauty of the soul. This hymn is apparently taken from some 
religious drama, and was sung on the entrance of Radha. 

^ I JTJlPl fsrewm R 

OTmr i sr B 

ilWIT 3OT aifi ^ I Sffir ^ *>st^ R 

wrfif sitsw arc 1 5f 5jf*r ww r 

^ 1 w*ji 5 ?^?; w 1 tsi h 

Translation 16 . 

1. The exceedingly tender one entered, — the beloved of Brikh- 
bh4nu, with tho elephant gait. 

2. Her body is matchless and her face sufEused with joy, like the 
new moon rising over the summer lightning. 

3. By her nose her playful eyes remain not steady, as bees sur- 
round each side of the sosamum flower. 
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4. Her full bosom would assuredly break, if love had not tied it 
with the string of three fair folds below. 

5. Saras Ram telle th of R4dha’s beauty, and king Sundar knoweth 
the sentiment. 


XVI. 

Jayadeb. 

The soul is described as being on the point of abandoning itself to 

God. 

I 

OTcf ^ itsfci fsiftr, n 

^ ^ *r iiFcr ii 

^ qr? srrc?r n 

srjWTsr^, n 

qyai ^T« wr: ^ ^tr^, qr^ D 

qsTfJT^ wq % anfflfsi, iNi ara g 
xm ftw air snoiw, qjfq qjapnr sra^ g ^ n 

Translation IG. 

1. Fair one, haste to the love-meeting. Even now will the moon 
arise. Darkness will desci*t the night, and the means of obtaiiimg* love 
be removed. 

2. Lovely one, expose not thy face, or on all sides will there be a 
bright light. The Chakorf will take thy face for the risen moon, and 
covetous of thine ambrosia, will coaxiiigly (approach you, taste it) and 
go away. 

3. Speak not inadvertently with thine ambrosial voice, or others 
will think it nectar. When the bee seeth thy face ho will take it for an 
open waterlily, and will sip the honey of thy lower lip. 

4. Thou art desirous of love and it is a night in ^lie month of Chai- 
tra.J (So haste) as thou desirest to return home. The new poet Jaya- 
deb sang this before Raja Sib Singh Rup Narayan. 

• TOTXi literally t ' a shop.* 

t The Greek partridge, Perdix rufat said to bo enamoured of the moon, and to 
exist on moonbeams, and the ambrosia contained in it. 

' t March- April. In this month people are supposed to be inclined to oversleep 
themselves. She is hence warned not to oversleep herself, or she will have to re- 
turn after sunrise, and her absence will be observed. 
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XVII. 

Kks'ab. 

In the following the distress of the soul on fancying itself deserted 
by God is described. 

^ i 
II 

in vfK fft t^sf ^ i 

1®T ^ SI ^ w? n 

f% ^fil ^fsi fipR ^;w, fsisR SI ^Nip I 

ift s St 

life irsf sif^ ^ s ?n ^iiTsi I 

^ f 5^ w ftiftr atsi, isf^ ^ 55 ^ 1 

srr;*! w?:, *R«i iim i 

ti:3i t %SER, sc^i w iraiq n \'® i 


Tran slat imi 17. 

1. 0 friend, take heed unto my words, my body is about to be con- 
sumed to-day. My life longeth for the touch of air, as love setteth in 
array his fiery darts. 

2. How can I, ah ITari, Hari, come out of my difficulties, even 
though I take patience ten thousand times. Every minute I faint, I 
faint and fall, * thy friend,’ saith thy friend, ‘ can live no longer.* 

3. As I hear, as I hear the cry of the cuckoo, what am I to do ? 
Its sweet sound no longer pleaseth me. Lamenting, lamenting I call 
on Hari, but the pitiless one hath not yet come. 

4. 0 friend, thou art making a (cool) bed of lotuses for me, that 
from it I may bo cured.* When I hear, when I hear the peacocks cry- 
ing in the dense forest, both mine ears are consumed. 

6. The fruit of my virtue and of my good deeds hath disappeared. 
In some former existence I must have committed many sins.f Saith 
Ke&tb, bear patience, king Pratap understandeth love. 

• ITWnf or is often used to mean ‘ a cure.* 

t Undor tho doctrine of transmigratioip sins committed in one life follow one 
with their consequences in a future life. ^ 
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xvm. 

‘ Bhanjan. 

Subject, the sime as the preceding. 

y q iq fi: fro i 

sr ^**1 315 3f?r, sifsr fwg snra i 
% w: snrfii *1% ^ m: w: l 

^ w TT3I, ij^3r fro ^ Wflt 0 

*dvi 3RRI 3n?3 I 

tiiar ftR?r ?m ?n3P, sr flwsi int?iiTl d 

N ^ f%sR 5(^r^ H ftreir i 

ihd wfer?, ^i^nc^r fw n 
3nf^ 3r^ npip i 

^ qftr, fsR 3R:3 OT3 I 

3J^ 3jft ^nsw % mt I 

fWlR f3«R 5S ftR: srf^, 3|fTC fB3IcI ^3 3n^ I B 


Translation 18. 

1. O Hari, Hari, how can I pass over the river of separation alone* 
Nowhere do I see Krishna, without whom all the world is dark. 

2. Who is there my friend upon this earth, on whose hand I can 
count in this P Every moment my body becometh prostrate, and falleth 
nnder the weight of the grief of separation. 

3. What can I do ? where can I go ? Prom whence will come 
my salvation? The very rays of the moon scorch my body. Now I 
have no means by which to live. 

4. Pan me not with lotus leaves, O friend, nor sprinkle me with 
camphor. To me (even these cooling applications) r^eem as if it were 
laining ceaseless (burning) smokeless coals upon my body. 

5. To whom shall I tell my woes, for Love Invincible is slaying 
me. Krishna hath forgotten and deserted me. What can I do, hoping 
against hope ?* 

6. Saith Bhanjan, the chief of poets, Who can wipe out what hath 
been written in the book of fate P Misfortune and wealth are both fleet- 
ing. Before long the essence of all virtues will meet thee. 

• Lit. What shall I do with calculating good omens (as to the future). 

means * to calculate the future from omens.’ 
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XIX. 

The next hymn, by the same author, deals wit{i the same subject. 

mi i 

JTJR 3R3I »nr si^iw, w w fttfe 3Pr tR?: I 
*R>r pipr 559 %RfrTrB 
fiRT fji? Raww flkf ^Ji WT sirfiifif 1 

^ qfw I 

^ vm 5^'t in^fhr, l 1 

Taiislation 19. 

1. The rainy season hath come near, my friend, what am I to say ? 
for my Lord hath not come. 

2. The new clouds thunder in the sky, and the peacocks are crying 
in the forest. 

3. What advice dost thou give mo now, my friend ? Who can bear 
such pangs of separation ? 

4. Other damsels have sported with their loved ones, but for me a 
single night appeareth an soon. 

6. Fair one, be patient. Krishna, the lord of Mathura will come 
and meet thee. 

6. ' The poet Bhaii jan sang this, and tho bee obtained the lotus. 


XX. 


Chakrapani. 

Subject, — the same as the preceding. 

vwr gnspi ^ ^ 1 

«jn: TRW fireiwra 1 1 

ftd %rc 1*1 MU t » 
qRq tiiai ^ 1 1 

wtc MW w%n: ?nfy ^ qrenew ^ 1 

MW 9M Wiwft MWe MMIM WHM ik ^ I w* I 
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Translation 20. 

1. My bcloVed brought the jasmine of love. He watered it with 
the ambrosia of hig voice, and clothed it with flowers. 

2. The flowers blossomed, and the nectar exuded therefrom, but 
the bee, whom I trasted, went away and lived in a far countiy. 

3. In tho first place I am smitten by fate, and the Creator hath 
prevaricated with me. In the second place my beloved is afar off, and 
my bosom is empty. 

4. The splendour of the autumn moon is spread abroad. My mind 
has become the cTiahor* and therefore it glided towards him. 

5. Chakrapani saith, now, on an auspicious day, the bee and the 
jasmine have met. 

XXI. 

Habkhnatii. 

The following song is different from the others. It is by Harkh- 
nath the principal living poet of Mithila, a selection from whose poems 
was published in my Maithil Chrestomathy. 

The eleventh of the songs then published was a SoJiar or congratu- 
latory birth-song describing the birth of Krishna. 1 have since ascer- 
tained that this was only a portion of the whole, and I now take this 
opportunity of printing the song as it was originally written by the poet. 

sra TiTC cT ^ I 

^ H 

’(Rsr fsrfw ^ ^ B 
»R[5r SR ^ 1 1 

^ SR filRI ipspr ^ ^ B 

«r5 fwr ^ ?Ri9r apr I 

^ *ra3j ?rR?E ^ B 

^ %r*pr 1 1 
uspr ^ t b 
* nra wipr ^ ^ ^ i 

SRT w: ?i5 iR tir ^B 

^ «iRR Rwc*r ^ I 


* A bird suppoBod to be onamourod of tho full moon. 
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5ier ^ jiiR «pr ^ SR ^ 1 

g?3r, ir^, sisrsf, siifiisr, gsfctT,«Tsi % i 
mfs SR »R 3RSJ ?gf5nsr i 

^ 3R 5?;®^ Sift; w ^ i 
sr^ fsr ^psr ^p^k. t n 

sft^r ^ 3R ir:^ ssrfsR si^p ^ i 

^ ^3R %Tcr TilfST Slf ^T II 

siTft ^sn^ 5?3rfs;fsr si?T ?r ^ i 
?:fefT jiR sv SR %rf^ JiT^'Isf ^ II 
*5^^ 3tTsrfi sf jis; sRift: sr jjir i 

WJt f^ir fsresr ^2cT ifsr sr vnsf % il 

'fsisgsn^ wsr J1SJ ^ ^ i 

fsSRfh SR^Nr: sr ^ || 

N# 

'isngsTRi ?rsira sift sf^ sim f^gssr wt i 

f«f^«fr sjjR snssf ^sr ^^rct ssm b B 

TranftJafion 21. 

1. Tho clouds tlinndor without inicrmission, and pour continuous 
drops of rain. The throng of frogs is passionate, and the lightning 
flashethy* 

2. The lightning flasheth, tho clouds thunder, and the frogs cry 
out. The darkness is intense, and tho terrible midnight of tlie month of 
BJiado cause th confusion. 

3. TJio son of Devaki became incamatc, as it were (sweet) sandal 
wood for the people’s joy. He is praised byf the gods, saints, and men 
as the destroyer of Kainsa. 

4. Tho sun of tlie lotus of the house of Yadn rose, a well-spring of 

happiness to all men. Nanda’sJ eyes were like the chakor^ and obtained 
bliss from the full autumn moon (of Krishna’s face). • 

5. He excelled tlio spotless lotus-leaf in beauty, and his eyes tho 
khanjan, IIo was tho destroyer of all cal.ainities in tho universe, and a 
bringer of happiness upon tho earth. 

6. Tho bringer of happiness on the earth, the destroyer of calami- 

* It is needless to remind tho reader that Krishna was bom in a storm, under 
cover of which ho was conveyed away beyond reach of Ka^la. 

t Note tho force of filR hero. 

X Kpsh^a’s foster-father. 

M M 
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ties, and his countenance excelling the moon in beauty. Shining like a 
young cloud, his beauteous person (in fragrance) destroyed the pride of 
musk. 

7. And all the wise men in Nanda’s house, obtained wealth, in the 
shape of jewels, peai’ls, tiaras, and golden ornaments. 

8. The dancers, wandors, and astrologers, all at once obtained their 
desires in the shape of horses, elephants, chariots, gold, rubies, jewels, 
and pearls upon their heads. 

9. Indra witli the gods appeared in the atmosphere with glorious 
pomp, and saw the loveliness of the house of Yadu. 

10. The gods, pleased at heart, and their limbs thrilling with joy, 
rained flowers, and in the sky played propitious melodies upon the 
drum. 

11. Great was the wealth given to tlic midwife Avho cut the navel 
cord : and tlie wives of the cowherds in their joy sang the Sohar. 

12. In their joy tlie fair ones of the city sang, and captivated the 
minds of gods and men ; wlien birds and beasts heard them they became 
motionless, and even saints desisted from their contemi)lation. 

13. Harkhnath saith with all his heart. May Hari be propitious, 
and bless king Lakshmisvsir Singh with increase of wealth and subjects. 

14. May Krishna the refuge of the three worlds, satisfy Harkh- 
nath*s request, and fulfil the heart’s desires of the Lord of Mithfla. 


The Song of Bijai Mai. — Edited and translated hy G. A. GaiERSON, C. S. 

The accompanying poem is an excellent example of the pure Eas- 
tern Bhojpuri dialect spoken in the district of Shahabad. Its grammar 
is fully described in Part 11 of my Grammars of the Bihar dialects pub- 
lished by the Government of Bengal. It is also interesting as showing 
vividly the manners and customs of a district famous for its fighting 
men. It is not necessary to allude to them in detail here, as a literal 
translation is given of tlie poem, to which reference can be made. The 
whole structure is founded on the difficulty experienced by a Bajpiit 
father in marrying his daughter, and the large sums he has to pay to the 
father of a suitable bridegroom. 

The poem is sung, and the lines are arranged to suit the air, but are 
not in metre. It abounds in useful long and redundant forms of sub- 
stantives. 

I am unable to identify the names of persons and placea mentioned 
in it. The poem itself contains all the traditions tliat are known on the 
subject. I may note, however, that in the famous JBundelkhan4 epic 
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of Alha and Rddal, there are fifty-two suhds or generals mentioned, and 
that the name of one of the principal characters in the present poem is 
named Bawan Subd. So also in that poem there is a ^wonderful horse, 
and there are other points of resemblance. This must be more than a 
coincidence, but 1 am unable to do more than point ou/t the fact. 

The author and date of the poem are unknown. It is published 
just as it was taken down from the mouth of a singer, under the superin- 
tendence of Babii S'iv Nandan Lai Ray, to whom I am indebted for the 
text, and the proof sheets have again been checked with a fresh recitation 
by the singer so as to ensure accuracy. Only obvious misspellings have 
been corrocted, and where one word is spelt in two places in two 
different spellings, an uniform system has been adopted. 


t *JT n 

9:m ^ 511 3ft i t SIT I 

SCTST % ^fsrcf Jtf9 ^ ^ SIT II 

3JST TIW 59 ^ 3T9I ^ SIT 0 1 II 

3:t»i % 913: i|T^ 51^ 5EW9: ^ sn n 

5asr ^fsi^f TTSfT WT ^ sn B 
^TST ^ 913: 3131 9^ ^3rC9T ^ 9T B 
^TS? <19 9tWT 9f^9T t 3|T || 

9TW 99 ^ ^ 3799 ! ^ SIT B 3^* B 

3:t3i ^3: 9^t ^ji 9T ^ sir b 

^ %r3I SRsS 3:9P SIT 9r%9T ^ SIT B 
^ 3PI99 91^ jfk 9fc ^ ^ SIT B 
^ 9iy 91^1^ SIT WOT ^ SIT B 
3131 99 91 3ft^9T ^ S|T B B 

31137 99 ^99IT9 ^ ^ S|T B 
3137 STsrritf fsjf 7§JE9f € sit B 
3137 9lfVT9 3T9TS»f ftrprs^TT ^ aiT | 
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’TCPraf ^ «iT n j 
?:w WT%? 3ifw i ^ sfi II 

^ «5iT^f ^issi ^ 5iT n 

?;W JllfT ^ ^ SIT « 

xm ^PiiT Jisitfr xif^T qtswr ^ sri y 
SCTST SIsfTwf 4^?: ^flsiqf ^ SIT 0 B 

SCTST ^ firiT sTsn^f ^sit ^ six n 
Km 5Rsn^! aft^siT ^ sit n 
^TST iPi?' sTsiiif ^sinsr jiti: ^ SIT y 

>i> •** <» ^«, O '*» «» •S 

SISITIIT a-siT « «:SIT ?: SIT II 

'a 

ilTST STifT^ ^ SIT II y 

?JST ^T sitf? STSIRf STTJTT ^ i ^CpISlf ^ sn B 
3CTJT fq^ JTSlT%f Wq i ^ sit B 

^ ^iT$q smiif jiiq ^ q^*f4r ^ sit | 

Km SRT 18^51 SI^ ^ SIT y 

’asT fqsw STiiT^f arwT W ^ SIT y y 
q:TSl %I% ^ qT%I qf^ ^ sit y 

w fq^ qiT qi^ 4t^: -^sisiqf ^ sit b 

V# ># 

K[^ sgpriT sisn^ ^ ^swt ^ sit y 
Km q^^s^s^i! ^ qr d 

"j 

?:TST STsrrif ^qissiqif ^ sfl B «• B 
?nST <TW %q1f 5t;TSI ^ ^ ^Vr ^ qi B 
saw Jn^* f wsa qq^qi ^ qi y 
qnw SEW q^ ^ wsr qiTJT ^ qr B 


qiWT S3^ qoqt t qsiqf ^ qr u 

qisn ^ %% qwsRt qVqqf ^ qr y ei b 

qWT %Tfq qr4t qqq^ ^ sit b 
WTsft ^ %^s qqpra! t SIT B 
fqqi% srtqqr ^ qr B 
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^ SIT B 

^TSTT ^ ^ISIT sn^ OTT ^ sit I B 
iTOT^^^iqfsisire’?folT^ S|TB ^ 

?:TSTT ^ SIT H 

qw € SJT B 

qfsBcI sitircTT ^ SIT B 

ufs^ %ic ^ sBl'^irswi ^ SIT imi 1# 

nfsgei ^«fiT iiT II 

utisn % SSITSIT if^RTT ? SIT a 

irfe<T ^^ISTT qfti ^ ^ SIT n 

Hfigcl ^ «|T3T ^ SIT B 

nfi^ ?if««r %3 t sa^fsTf" ^ sit a <• a 

iiTJr f ^srfilsiT ^ SIT B 

^tJIT PclilT l^si % iQ5i^ ^ SIT B 
qfel ^5% smUT tlRT ^ SIT fi 
qfi^ %3[%^I’?IT ^ SIT B 

^TIT W% ^S3si i ^ SIT 0 B 
snsTT ifiTi sirfif ^ SIT a 

^31 $31 ^ 5|T B 
^T g3I3:f^ f?[?rT $$ $ SIT B 

3:tsit sngw sgr: qfe«i wic $$ $ sit b 
3:tstt snff fsi3i% $ sit b «• b 

3:t»it 5isr 31$ snwsr «ii’9^foJT $ sit a 
?:t3it snr inr 31$ s^^it 3i3if)T3¥ $ sit a 
3:mT ^ sirf 3ife3;3<?T $ sit b 

S-ISIT $Tf!I 3ro3t ^TWSl ^3^ $ 3T fl 
Mfilftl 35'^® SIT 3lf^3fr 3i ^3I3T $ sit b -aii B 
^tSIT 35B?I sgr: f3lf$ $$ $ SIT a 

3:T3IT KT3^ 511% 53ISTSI3f $ sn a 

snSIT ^¥3PCT i|T3ft 3[cGi S|T f%$ 3I^;3I3T $ SIT a 
3J3IT TRISIT 3313 $ ^33% $ SIT B 

3rtt$ 3133 333l| TJ33T $ 3T B t:* B 
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sfT* nr i 

irf55*i ^ fsif *i € »n I • 

iifiB?! ^ sfii ^TsiT iw«rr t srr n 

^ finsi^ irnr q f^vi ^ iir n 

life?! TRRT ^ ? ilT « I 

qfig?I ^ ^ ^TTCNT 'C SIT 0 
llfigJT ^ ^T5?T ^ sn B 

^NT Ntf^r ftiTf: qfelWT ^ SIT B 

?:i3n[ ^ w "fsift: ^ sr b 

^T5ir SC5?! sfii ^ ^ SIT B £«» B 

?:t5it tpt iiT^ sa^^ ^ *11 fl 

^IWT PfGIT t SIT B 

lOTT si^ ^ ^:T5IT f^?T ^ SR B 

^Tsn ^ %3T 5csr sr b 

^OTT »|iTI % ^ f fira? ^ SR B «.9 l B 

^mr fiRT % ^ ^ SR B 

?RSR TRRT % ^sra% ^ SR B 

?RSR srtfli ^ € sr b 

SCTSR 'f fWNf ^If^SR K SR B 

^ITNT ^ I ^ SIT B \»» B 

?RRT ii« lifiTSlf ^ SR B 

SRSR ^ Rf%aWT ^ SR B 

RTRT %nc ^ SIsiRsiRf ^ SR B 

^RSR RicRT fRRW f t SR B 

RTRTRtftl^SJ5Ri^?^fsaRRTKSRB<^*BL B 
SRRT W R^ RfeRRT ^ sr b 

RfiSRT s^ Rl()j| RIR^ fil^IRIRT ^ SR | 

Rf^ TO 5iRf ^TRRT ^ SR B 
RfsSR RTO PRTC RRIRT ^ sr b 
snSR Rtfsr TOT Rliff a i R^ Rn t SR B B 
^rWT ^TO %%f fWTCT RPRRftSR t SR B 
RftpT NR RIRr! ^STO ftRIlRT t RT B 
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wvr m ^ art i 
*lfe?r ^ JT? t ain 
^iWT ^ ^ ^Tsn ^ a»T I \\1 1 

a:wT sfrt^ «3^ qferar t »»T II ' 

^Tsq ^ %5F wfi: «Rfsraf t aiT II 
^T5TT %nr srri asnfwi t sir o 

%jr qr? qif^qiarr ^ qr i 
qrsrr qq %i3r wri qqqr t arm ii 
iTsiT q»q qfat qtqr t qr n 
qrqr qro qfif fqqqiqr ^ qr d 
^nqi qt^ qfqqT qqqqr ^ qr n 
30^1 qrft qnq qfJt ^qin: qqqr ^ qr n 
qiqr ^ qw? qfq qqqqr ^ qr ii n 
^ qre qfq q«qqftqT ^ qt n 
qtqr pqqT qqq % iffqq% ^ qr n 
i:TqT qtr %T qqq qfc t qr n 
qrqr wb fqqqf % q%f ^qf ^ qr n 
?iqT qtfq qt acrqr Jrqwt qrqq ^jqqr ^ qr « » 
' qrqr ^fq %q® q^ qrfqq qqqr qr ii 
qqqir qq^ % %Tq« wqcqr ^ qr n 
qqqq qq qfq wqr qlfq-q® ^ qr ii 

-Ni 

qqqjT qfqqjq qiq^ qqf^qi q qr n 
qqqjT f«fq q® qqqiqq qqqr ^ qr » n 
q^ qf? qnr ^q qqgqqi ^ qr n 
q^T % ftqq ^ qr o 
qjqr Tjqqr qqq % ^qq% ^ qr p 
?iqr qfq qrqri qrfqq qqqr ^ t p 
qrqr qqq qqq qf%q% ^ qr p \8» p 
qrqr qftr q% tq qqqqqr ^ qr p 
WT qfq ^ ^^qr q<qqqi ^ qr p 
qq ^ mr qkq fqqqr ^ qr p 
qjqr ^ %q« %5T ^ ^fq€f ^ qr p 
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^ f IRl ft^ranTT ^ SIT t \81l I 

^ssiT si^ % qffiaii ?i^fs:?ir ^ sit n 

^ ^^STT t SIT n 
W SIT ^fJlSJT t SIT n 

Km sft^% ^ SIT n 

*lf5l??T ^fsT ^5»lf5c ^ SIT II n 

pfigcT sra<t % Kl ^ SIT n 

?:tsit sftf^ qfl:?i^T ^ sit n 

^T3IT vK^i W?f?T 5^ffraT ^ SIT R 

^T5IT 31^ % firaiR WW® ^ SIT II 
Km ^tfil KIK ^ SIT R \I18L H 

^iTTiT ^ snfsi3r ^ sit b 

?;T3IT ^ ^315 ^ ^ SIT R 

^T3IT 3131^ preiRI ^ SIT R 

SJSTT wf3 ft^T ^ SIT H 

snm wft ^ SIT ^ SIT II R 

RJSTT^fe S:T3n STT^^ ’gsRf ^ SIT R 

Km ^ 3IT31 ^ SIT STSf^RT ^ SIT R 

Vl*H 31131 rl^ f^3I3RT ^ SIT R 

XXm ^3131 ^ ^ SIT R 

SITSn 3131 ^ ^3 cR 3 NrRT T 3T R R 

3:tstt wf^ sirfH ^ftir 3f^% ^ 3T r 

3TSIT 3I« T3T1f ifl 33is;3r ^ SIT R 
5CT3IT »lf3I Wffei 33lft3T ^ sir R 
SIRIT 31T3 ^ fKsRf ^ SIT || 

WT snf^ Plift 33:3T ^ SIT II \«« R 
3RIT sfrt% 3^3rT 3lk33 f5ira3r ^ SIT R 

3;tsit ^ iq® q^r fiGcqr ifffisfl ^ sir r 
333RT ^31 ^31 SIT ^clWT ^ 3T H 
3^ Mff3 3IT3I5 3fE:3lfTraT ^ sit R 
313IT JRRT 3313 % ^31% ^ SIT R \'9l fl 
3:T3n 3«3 Wf 3^ ^ SIT I 
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^FRT ^ STT I 

^HTT ^ ^iirsrx jrk^ fwa^r ^ *it i 
?:t3rt ^ ^ *m 

^ ^ ^ JHp 5|T I 

KT?JT ®iift iin;3@ fawT ^ srri 

^IWr 5f5| il^o' 5® ^ *fT H 

rr»iT ^ ^T» Tjsrr qi^^qr ^ srr » 

^qft; ^ ^ ®n b 
^ mr qnT ^ qft^aqT ^ sir ii b 

^ITflT ?:TS|I fqilf ^qfi: qs’qf^ ^ SIT B 

^HTt ?iq %T% ?:Tsn srrqst ’c sir i 

?T*T bOi %5r« ^ t sit b 

qq^r srf^ Jiffcl %JC SBIRO ^ iq I 

qq^T ^Iiq® fsRIS?! ftl^iqT ^ ^T « H 

>J ' 

qiTSTT utiqi q'qq % ^qi% ^ str « 
s:wi Mtfh ^ qftqifsqT ^ sn n 

q:T*TT qw qftsTT^ fqjqrr % Bqn% ^ qi b 
TCTSTT WT qftsnTT qs^ ^ qr h 

• w «f% «ffH qtf« ^ «TT It \«.ii B 

qjq ^ssi?n: qt$ fqfirqf ^ ^ qi ii 

^Tq qfq %% qT wqqT € qr b 

^ST q1^ qffq tl^IT fq^ii qi ^ qi II 
siiq wqqT s;^fq sitsit qfTcqi^qT ^ qr b 
qiTST qiH qfcqr^ qffq ^ qr ii q®* b 
CTJT sftf% qnqT qrqq liqqT ^ qT B 
qjq nfq %q5 qsT siifqqi 'qqqr ^ sn 
qqqiT q>^qq ^qrq^ sqq qftqx ^ qr 
qqqiT ^sqq q qr ^fsniqr ^ qr 
qfin q't'qqq q^s sgq^qr ^ qr b q®yL B 
qrq qiH qfq qq qiq; qrfqqi "qsq *«% % qi 
qrrq #qR: q% w '^tipqqT ^ qr 
?:Tq ^ q« ^qqqi t qi 

N ft 
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^ ^fsr ^ ^ SIT II B 

31 Vi .1 ^ SIT*? ^ ^ai*i«i«n ^ SIT 
WT ^T f «I?T srfi^lfflsiT ^ SIT 

?:tsi>h ^?iT?i ^J^sr ST% ^^H 3 si^ ^ stT 

^ fil^siT € SIT 

5CTST W ftlT^ SRTfe t: SIT 0 ^\IlL B 
xm ^ TlftSBIT ^ SIT 

^ ^ ^ SIT 

xm ^ JIzftiSIT ^ SIT 

?:tw ^ fsr^siT € SIT 

^nsifi xt^ ^^fhsiT t SIT II B 
^strr srrasr ^ srr 

siff^ t«Iff 31 ^^ JFSIi^IT Ilif^ll^ ^ SIT 
^^SUT gs% ^ SIT 

qirfsi %r?gf5 ^ra^srr ^ «it 

^ t- sir n i 

?:ttit ^ w^rrar K sit 

SCmT Sintsi ^RURTT ^ ^ SIT 

xxm ^>ST fsi% mxm iT^ftsir ^ »it 

sCWT'^t^ $% ?[%I sit SigW^ SIT 

xjm ^ Jitsr HsrasRi ^ sit ii b 

Km %Ti[ 31% ^ «i® fsr^^ ^ SIT 

^I3TT ^3^ 5C% ^wfasiT % SIT 

xm 5i3if% TC^T ^ «rT ■ 

^T3n f3gf%«isi JidSliSIcIT % SIT 

IJJTT %Tf« »I^^ ^ SIT B ^^IIL B 

^nr 5 P 1 %3r5 fis^ w%fwr ^ sit 

OTT W ^ fl*l ^ft^rfTRT ^ SIT 

^T ^ %W «t*I3R^ ^ K[ 

xm xm 3t% %«^sRf ^ iir 

^TiT 5frt% 53 ^ ^tsurfinm ^ air i :^8» b 

?:t3n fr^ toT % #3i% w %t sn » 
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fiiftsRr t anr 


^TWT JRPIT ^ SIT 

^TSTT f ^ SIT B i^g«l I 

^TSTT '*1^ STfl W ^ sn 

^»IT sref §% W 31^^ ^ SIT 

aiTsiT wm w ^ ^ SIT 

?T3iT ft§srr t SIT 

^TSTT 5if%% ^ %ir5 ■^ft; q^fsraf ^ srr i Ri* * 

RTSIT ^ SJT 

SCTSIT sftf^ gsRI 3lf ^ ^ srr 

^^stiT ^fir %W5 f^^sIT ^ SfT 

R^^gswiiTR ^3^RTt:sn * 

KTSTT R>f% fifW ^ SIT II RRl B 

SlT 3IT if «RSI ^3i^^IT ^ ilT 

scTSTT ir% si^ sc sit 

RTaiT f s? sRh!:% ^RT R srr 

SCTSIT laf^ %«i« ^s; ^ SIT 

aasTT «%!*:€ JTTfii iiJiRr ^ sir b r<* i 

RTSTT ^ Ri jftsit «>srJTf«T?lT t STT 
RTSIT W'f ^ST^ JsPSIRT ^ SIT 
RWT ^ftl 53^ f ^ ^ STT 

STSIR; ^ sit ^i^flWT t: STT 
^SRT sj;^ JIIRRf ^Sl SRftsJT t STT fl R^t B 
fi^ ^l%sr5 Wft sraftsif R SIT 
ar^ %R ^ITR5 5 ^SIT ^ sff 
RR«IT SIR RST sif^RT ^ STT 
SCTSIT ^ J# ftsiRT t SIT 

RISIT JRIR Rlf^ ^ RITRI RRR^RT ^ SfT | r«» b 

RTSTT ^ %R ^siTTf^OT ^ RT 
TPIRT ^ist 3Si?T WIRT ^ SR 
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f ^ ^ »rr 

^ ^ an 

gs W 5T^T ^qft:«iT ^ sfT ii ^-ai I 
W P«siT ^“^TCT ^51% q: SIT 
Km n% qiT^f t: SIT 

^seikt 5tT^ ^fc^T *it 

slW ^si 5f^ q^#5fr ^ sii 

SR % sirfs SIT II n 

5CTS7 pcjsiT € ^sisr% ^ srr 
<CTST %? 'ifsTsrf ^TfssIT t: srt 
s:tjt 3IT1? ^ sn 

sraft % ^ SIT 

^tst ’gf% ^ ^fsigf ^f^siT ^ sir n B 

qiTST 'S^ ^1w gsfifsTSIT sfT 

^IST ^ %q» IWTC ^W?:T ^ stT 

siw ^ sfNn% € SIT 

snsi 9cI5IT W^SI ^ ^SI^% ^ SIT 

qw fSETf ?: s:iF sir sT’sfviqi ^ sir n a 

Km ^sf^ qTf% sj^if?^ t- irr 
#^3?t si^sr M% ^sr SIT f ^qr ^ six 
sisnit sir iTs;% 'Isfjcqr t sir 

SBIT^ qiTT^ ^»T^ ^SRS;^ ^sii 
SR^ % SIT SfTR? ^ SIT II I 

^wsn ^ %s 3^^ sit^ ^ SIT 
^kik siTsr i ^ sit 

^3^T f ^ 'S^^RT t: SIT 

S:TSI fiSRT pqiSlT qif^WT ^ SIT 

^TST W W SRRT ^ SIT II 9*0 I 

qgsar srsift % srs ^ssfcsii ^ sit 

119191^ ^ ^ sit 
^TS! snjf ST^ f ^ fsw ^ SIT 
s:m SIIT SOT qitsiT ^ISlfWlT t SIT 

^gsRT ^9iii \irlt* s:t^ ^fswrt six g ^en. g 
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tiiT ^ w i t m 

t?T l3?[T t «Ji 

tw ^ ^ *IT ^ *IT 

tm ?crstT 5re*i ^ t srr ' 

^ t *IT » I 

^i5t f%?T 5iT f t sn 

Km Sfli ^ SIT I *IT 

?^JT nf^ JT^ ^ *n 

SJ * 

?;t»i Km ftftr itc jrf% isKj I jit 

5OT snfi ^ sjt I 

wifir ^ str k «it 
Km wf5r f ^ iiT 

Km 5iTfi ^ ^ *n 

?iJi ^ srf B ^*1* 

lf*I %5(« ^ «IT 

^W5I in^ lift ^ SIT 
SI^ % SIlfiT ^ ^ S|I 

% 3Tf t: T!% f ^ ^ SIT 
sR^n Jilsl nftrai i^iftnT I SIT II II 

TW SISI i ^ STsr ^ |s^ ^ ?IT . 

?3si ^ ftsf ^^ftuT ^ SIT 

Km siTfi ^ ^ftUT ^ SIT 

^TJT ifsf tf f ^ SIT 

?OT35f%5ITfir^«^i’%Tftlfftl?IT^siT|| 1 

?nJr ?ft ^ sgw wfit ^ SIT 

Km ^ ^ ftiiresifsWWT ^ SIT 

^ w f stmfsi ^ftn! K SIT 

SR^ Sl^ % WfiWT IT»WI^S ^ iiT 

Vi ^ 

^ ^?l s^ ^ITJIT fsRTCTftW^rt ^ SIT R 1 
wfisft^^ ilT 

?nsT fsnpwftpiwi nfti |s?T t SIT 
?s?i^n%TitR:?i^ SIT 
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^ ^ ^ 

Km wri fsraqr ^ m n ^e* i 
?:m ^ ^ 5 T ^ Ki . 

liif^ %T*: 3 rf% ^ «fT 

N* 

Km Tf«r«tT srasi % ^«ra% ^ «it 
rR J# 31^^^ 5^f*I«lf ^ STT 

Km ^Cf ^ K stT H ^81 1 

SQJT ftift ^ ^ ^ *iT 

?T8T ^ ^ STT 

frfsT ^ ^ sn 

^^IT SIT^ ^ tlsrJT*!^ ^ sir 
^WT «T^% SIR ^ SIT II ^1® I 

flJlT W ^f%9T ^*IST ^ sir 
^ ^fPl ^ SIT 

?:T»I ^ SIT 

sii! #% srftqiT Jrlsiin rm 
?:TST ^ ^ ^?T t SIT II HI I 

^ ^ Km siftqrr ^ ^ s istci?t ^ sir 

^KK iiftnP# 3 if%siT ^siTsrw ^ ®n 

?:TST PtIsiT % T5si^% ^ SIT 
siTsi qiT^ f sis: ^si^ t SIX 

TTST ^ srji% siftsiT JfrfsiwT ^ six n I 
^ R*i SR wflj ff^s: ^si% R SIX 
KTRT spSRX « ^fw Sisg s it ^ SIX 
^RTT SIH Slfs:% ^ «^SI^ t SIX 

s:t8tt ^fsRiT ^Jisr ^ six 

^sxjiT ^ 53ss: %G5® Ki sr%siT ^ sir n l 

RTST gfsRT silt SR ^tsST R SIX 

KTR RUSIT SlftsiT IR^ SR ^HRT ^ aiT 

RR SR^ ^ ^ ^ SIX 

STO SlfsSIT fjR% Sl^ sftSRT t SIT 

^SI SW Sf^ 81% ^sisilRX ^ SIT II I 

SHR sirfir RS^- sftsiT 3 RSST ^ SIT 
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^ f ^ f«r^ ^ *n 

^ «TT ^«IRrT ^ 3T 

^ 3T 

3CW ?i5*iS(w ^5iT?» ^ 3T g ^'®!i g • 

^:T5R 53 sit 353 % 'iJ35% ^ 3T 
^ 3^f5 P3f 3® 5ft53T ^ 31 
TXrt ^f3 %3® 5 3R: f3^T t 3T 
TT3 5531 3f53f 533T «^53T ^ 31 
Km %5K 313 5t 53533f K 3T II g 
KT3 %5K ^ 5% 531§33f K 3T 
K!3 3ft3f 3^ f5J^3o 53f33f K 31 
Km 3^f3 313 ^5 K 3T 

Km 5 5tf53T 53?ra» ^ 3T 
KT3 3TK5 3fK5 5 Wt 5K 5f3f<3T K 3T II g 
Km ^TfK ^315 f3K3>K3T t 3T 
Km 3't3K f33re3T 33% K 3T 
KT3 533T 353 ^*3IK ^3% K 3T 
Km 3331 5551 5131 3K3T ^ 3T 
. Km f^^K 5^ 5f5 ^ 31 B 3K® g 

Km jft% 55 3W51 53fK3T K 31 
Km 3tf5 57 5t35f331 ^ 31 

K15|lf3 %3 5f53t 5lf531 K 31 
5Rl3t 3^ 3% 3f%31 ^33f K 31 
Km 5^ f33 5^ 35K31 K 31 || | 

ii^sqi % 31K% ig^ K 31 
Km 3RT31 353 % 135% ^ 31 
5f53f 3%t 55? ^*3iiK 3%i 55 31% 53fK31 ^ 31 
Km 3tf5 5^ 5f%3f 5!f531 ^ 31 
3351 ^ 5Kff Km 3g5f33f %31 B 8*» g 
3351 3331 5K5 55333! K 31 
3133 33 5K® 3f331 ^533! % 31 
3351 33 W 53 3131 ^PratK 31 
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<.i#i fwswT ^ *rr 

^ftrai| ?i% «R?:sr ^ %t g 8»i g 

^ si^ ^ ^ ^ 

i^T w^n ^ itm sRisr ?; *it 
? cr»r ^ ^fira! sit 

f ^ ICT 3IT% ?:T^ »^?n^ ^ *TT 
^ ^ ^ff^T ^ *IT g 8\» 0 

TJff arsl* STtS BtSTflfcI^lT ^ «rT 

«T^ gaw^j§ xrsf^ srsift^rr ^ ^tt 
^TJT «>IJlfcl*lT ^ 511 

^firot ^ qjf o ^ Sfl 

?rr5T ^ srr ii 81 ,hl g 

«RT I: 5|itt ^ STT 

^ 5n 

^ qR 5im f ^ ^ STT 

5^5rt WT i STTH ^5srt: ^ srr 

Tjm ^ ^ STT || 8^® p 

Kmx % %T^T wft: t: 

?:mT % ^nr ^g^ifH?jf ^ ’ll 
^mi % «?iT i ^ ^ 

WTTSt IR^ t 5Tt 

«^s?} ^191 ^SRT ^ 5rr a sru, g 

Km snsf ^ fw^^nr ^ 511 

^WT 5IGC f arc ^ «Tr 

ww5«i gta® ^ 5 ;® sg^fVrqi t ^rr 
arjET wks ^ srr 

sr^ Ks ^T-it imi i ^ sa g 8^® g 
^ 5 ^ q5R5?^ 5Tt fljnft 15^^ *R^ t: 511 
sR^ ip1% ^ ^ f^rtw ^ 5 Tt 

Ran g* w TO5r « aiiRisri ^ 5rr 
Ran ^ % ^aai ^jr: fsRwf ^ 5Tr 
^aan gi % 4f^ aia^ai ^ 5 it g g^i^g 
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Km ^ ^ 

% trf^ ^ ’rr t 
*fNT 3W 5Tni ^ sr?iT|5ra¥ ^ Ki 
’RT «% ^ %w: WT ^ «n 
5Tf ^**n ^ *it II 88" n 

5R ^fk: n% sfti ^ ’ll 

sT^^r 5iTf^ f^sr eitwK sisrnqf ^ ^ii 

^'Ifw ^ 3rw5T^T ^ ^ri 

'*J *\ "S 

elTff f^si citm 5^ ^ *11 

Wg’35lT55Ri^'q5f af^^iT^^sn II 88«L « 

WTWt Sflfl-^ftg: gs ^ 5IT 

wtsfl’ mft eftwrt t%5;^ ^ ®rr 

^^sftlffnc ^ sir 

«rW iili ^^qJ^^^Tjgsrqf ^ srr 

WT n% ^ sn II 81* II 

^^qi^rqqf qr 

^ ’rm qrsR ^qqi ^ sit 
wWt if^ ^r ¥1% qtiqsrqf ^ qrr 
q:RfT pcwr q's^r qfNqf i^rat ^ srr 
qnm 5c)i,qw# sirc % srscqr ^ *Tr n 8u,i ii 

q:RT jTfqrqT ^ 3 Tt 

Km SI’?! ST^ qi^r qii?^ t sn 
?i»i %q qifiqqT qii^ ^ sri 
RifesT f ^ gf^T Ssiqsi! ^ srt 
^fjgqr qrq^ fqfMt 3n^% ^ srr ii 8<o t 
f »rq hr sr wrtt ^ jit 
^pn ^spi gqppi f^iqi ^ sn 
RlfeST qusp: 511 SP:® *11 =3iqqT ^ sp 
^fe?T «% ^gJ’sRT ^ »rr 
SCWT w!Rl ^ 511 B 81(1 B 

Rife jf!^ PSTSP sp 

4lf<S *11^ mX 5l!t?RP' ^ 5p 


0 0 
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^ fSin?n ^ ^ 

^fst ^fsrar ^ ^ 

*^5ff 3IT*: <J«hPsTE® ^ ■ 8'®* > 

^ ’ll 

«^gf|- ^51 ^ ’Ti 

^rnwr s^lf ^ f ^ ^ stt 

^JSFTT 3ITT f ^ ^ 

5® ^ ’n »n^m ^ STT II S'S^L II 

^ 3ir f^^S’TT ^ ’IT 

^5^ tft^iT ^ ^n 

’ITflT ^ ^ ’ll 

^ ^fTflfdJlT ^ ’Tf 

’:r*TT f«i% ’ir li e’s* n 

5Ttf^ »^3Tt ^ ’ll 

SR^ «T'W *153^ ^ *>1 

ftifc i 511 <TT«R’^ ^ ^n 

jfcRi ’ra’T ^ sir 

t^fT ;3tlft ^^X. 3TB ^ sn B B^U. 0 
«TWt ^ ^ ’ll 

«ftgi> TT^crfon: ^ *ti 

- '^ -s 

«:T»n ^jn ^rfwfjrai ^ ’n 

^un fw^’n ^ ’TT 

?;pRr 5rtf% ^ ^rr ii at* n 

*if^ ^ ifr 

xxm sr^? sri^T t srr 

^ITJffl ^f%f ^ t Sf r 

?iflT ^'f^T <T» ^'iR’iT ^ *rr 

grqsa ^ afr n 84.H, p 

^t^TCT ^fSrai ^’tiRT t srr 

^TtT ’Ttft ^ra® ’Tf ir%*iT ^ srr 

^wi ^TOC 5 ^ ^r ^ 

^ IR q^ qqfScqr ^ *« 


i 
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G. A. Grierson . — The Song of Bijai Mai, 

^ ^Tr « u<»“ ■ 

^WT ^psi ^<r ^ *11 , 

?:wT »n?sr ?iciw^?T ^ srr 
f ^ ^ sn * 

wrei ^ SIT 

■ 5aST ^3^ % S8>*R^ ^ SIT II flL'i I 

^sT sitf% ^ sii 

f ^ ICT'51^ ^W*fT ITCTT ^ STT 
^TW f f%^T ^ SIT 

sitfi sisi^ s:t^?: ^«rf%?iT ^ sit 
^ iT^ sisiif s:p 3?: i^f^T ^ sit n n* * 
^ ^^fsfsiT 'c 51T 

^STT i3’5? 4^ ^ f^?ri ^ ^TT 

W ^T ^ ^ws;^ ^ SIT 

s;tsit ^T si^ ^ SIT 

^JT %1C ^ ^tpTT ^ 5TT II II 

3CTST ^irf^ ^ f^sif ’i Ji^r ^ ^rr 
?HT 5ar?? ^ ^ sn 

^ cHT ^^S[sr^ ^ SIT 

^ ti^ ^r «% ^^r:?t ^ «rr 

^ ^*^s; 'gf^ ^IT SIT SI^«igT ^,sit n ^L<^. g 

snsT writ ^sifeigr ^ sit 
«T^ 5ft ^ ^ 'g?^gs7wf ^ SIT 

^ • •N 

^ ^ ^ ^^sisigf s: SIT 

f grc giT irewr ^ sit 

?;tsi Iff: gj^iftgr r sit ii n 
girfsi f grags^ r gr 
^ 33^( wtgsifggr ^ SIT 

^ ggffff ^ng gggr ^ m 
gggiT 'gf^ ^ngs gf^gr ^sigr ^ sn 
gig g str^ grfir gf^g^ ^ gi H I 
^ gfggr ^rkgi ^ SIT 
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rm ^ ^ ’ri 

^ ’fPf ^ srr 

twt wkr 531 R: %i sTi^ 

Tim ^ STT II ii.^1 n 

^ fW^iT %r 

?;t*t ^at ^>*wf?iqT ^ srt 
gs ’^^ 5 ^ 5^w*r ^^1^ ^ •n 

«% srif^ %T 5rr 

•s'* •s ^ 

%5tT ^ f ^ f t *11 II 18 » B 

»^3qt = 16 :^ %r STT 

*^5it 4<PU « %r srt 

^«f ^ ^*1*1 ^ ^ 

»?t5ft 3IW llT 3lf^?« ^ %t nr 

j^sft mw 'nnn ^ n 1 -?:nr ti nr 11 18111 

fin si^f ff f ni?: «% %T nr 

. iw %Tf% ;3^ ^[swfemr ^ nt 
ii»r ^c^n muim ^innfiraT ^ nr 
nwnii % JT>?j % f%nT«:5i5i'f^ nr 
irn 'nf^ ^ ^nra fn^nr tr nr B li» 11 
iw ; 3 ^ nRr% nj^nmr %i nr 
iw «% %T nr 

^ n% arc q^nnr %r nr 
iTO icT ST% nmn nt^inr ^ nr 
irn nr^ nf^T ^nnnr %r nr b im 1 
nn^T g» nni^ ^^wn ^nr tr nr 
nnnw rsf nanr MginT % nr 

nnniT sim nr^ ninn an^ %t nr 
n^ 'n^^* nranr tr nr 
irn ai^ nmn ar^ %r nx b i^* b 
^ n smf ^5r n^nt %t nr 
’em ci-nf ^ nr^^r^ nmnwr %i nr 
^ ^fn %% ni<np^ n^fnnr ^ nr 
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i «TTq *IT 

^ tr sir n i • 

m it 5lt% %T art 

^r^^t afx fllo A*i I ^ ajt 

f^arw:^ %t art 
^nart f rat*: "gfat ^ %t art 
aitar sf?? f^^arr %t arm a.'a* n 

^ ^ %ar» %T at! 

?;m 'gftr ^ aj^faret %T art 
^ 31'^ f^ar^ aifHqf %T an 
airar ^rftr %t an 

aim %% f<r^^ ft an n «i,vaiji n 
an^ ^tr?f n ai's^f f^ct ^tftan ti an 
ansit a;rf« ’i ^mai^ ^sr^ar^i fr an 
a:t^ ^TR aiT^ a§sni% ii^J5a:wT ti an 
aitarr warr ’^r^ wfeart ti an 

RTRlt* an f J5^ Rtsami %T an II UL^«» « 
a:iflt 'RRia Rtraan ^ajsnrl' ft an 
. anar paart fcra^ tr an 

a;i« arf nr an tort it an 

a;t« RiaigrR ira:f^ 5 j 3 ifi;?iT an 

^RiaiT % anfa: at'arwr %t an n 4.^ 0 

•n ^ 

^rritT ar^ ^araiT xraRt ti sn 
arfat snfl iw % anfc aTan an 
aifciT RTR %Ta; ^1% qtaRa:^! tr an 
artcn irtr§a:T % arf^ afifbiftan tr air 
arten iai qtga:! ^arsiaiRf %r an iiit® n 
artciT ■?aTa:T it ^ ^san ft an 
artm Riiaiar -RaT ft an 
acrat ^if^r gi anit « an %t an 
^ %R ■^arfa; R^farait %t an • 
wxff ^aran irtrsa-t as^ ^t an 1 B 
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^ ^ ti iiT 

^ ti *iT 

qtJf’CT *rc ^1% ^^JRT %T ®R 
^ ^fjT I? tr SIT 
SIT II <*“ I 

^ isfr qt qrq qi wqr %t sit 
sfN? ^qiqr %t sit 

^TSI ?clsiT %T sjt 

srrtiifqi^ ^ ^feqr tr sit 
?: r?T ^t’^ftqiaRt ^^ratfr^T ii <*«. n 

^ iral ^iq^t ^ftqr %T SIT 

^ ^q^ ^sficqr %t sit 

?JJT % ^ qsR ^ q^qr %T ^T 

siTsr ^q ?TC ^sfiqT tr sit 
qiTST ^ 'qqfSRt q^fsrar %t sir o « 
?:tst sn^ fqqis^ iqf^qT tr sit 
s:rsr *qf% 5nqt m q^ tr sir 
Kw 15ft %q qpt stt ^ qq! tr sit 
qr^ fqqisRt f^qiT ^ wrqr tr sir 
t qtg; qw rq? ffeqr tr qr n b 
?? r ^ f ftqr tr sit 

Xjm 53^ TpSt ^ siq? %T qr 

wsRt q^^it q^t tt t qT 
w qf% ^ wRt q^fsfqr tr qr 
qui ^ % fqqisRt srfqqf tr qr b '. 

^qr ^ qsra sqqqqr tr qr 
KT^ i qWf feqr tl sir 

sfis qs ^V?qT tr qr 
srrsiT qq qN qifeqr q2>q:^ tr sn 
q:T^ jrtfqr « srt q>?Ts;qT tr qr 1 b 
qr^ TOT ^ st% qq qq t q q i tr qr 
qrt qrt sftftrar J^qft tr sit 
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^ ?[fesr i ti srr 

%T qr I I 

qqqf qjqjftw f T *11 • 

Tpn ir: ^5% %T 511 

qsiT qR% «B3R:qT ti sit 
^JRT ^ ^Sjqi i %T *IT 

^ fl giqf tl SIT B B 
sCT^t %TSR 511^ ^TqfsT ^qT %T siT 

twT qrt^ % ^sifhqi %t sit 

^qT sRStIT^^ fsncsrrtw %T siT 

twT 35]^^ %T ^T 

SCTSIT qiH qife ^ q^qT %T SIT 0 ^8* B 

s:i^ qf^qi ^Ttl SIT 

^TsiT *(iq ^Ri^ qruT s^qi% %r sn 
qn^ ^piqf ^ wq Riiqf ^qi^ tr sit 
Tjm 15 ^ ^31^ ^qi^q ^ sn 

qwiqr ^ ^q! ^ WTci sslrqr %t ^t h <«ul b 
. qiJiqr qqqi ^ qfeqr %t sit 
qiTqt ^qis: qqci ^:qi^ tr sit 

siTsn <rqqi gjiqf ti ^t 
^ siT q"^!^ ^ fqqisRt q1%qf fr qT 
q:ifiT ^ %q qifsqqr qii^ t qi b ^a,® D 
qjsTT qrs:’? qftqi ^«i q%.tT qT 
qwT sRqilV SIT >ir:% ^iq; fzfif^qT ti sit 
qi^ ^3: qiw qis:® qr fq^q^r %t qr 
•qiiq't scqisE: qi^ q»^t fl*fq'qs;qT ti qr 
^T^ ^ ^qc qrffq tr qr B B 
qiflT ^rrtqrar ^ qqwr ^r sit 
sHTst qiT^qirfq ^ qftfqi qqqr %t qr 
qisit qqR: qw qw? qr f^qiqi %i sjt 
qiiSt %t€ qpwT qn% qtrgqqr ^t qr 
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^ftr zz ^ ^ *n I I 
•s'* 

?:Rt ^ ^ ?n<T It sir 
xm toI gwT %,siT 

SL^?: ^IST W SIT f^JCcTT tr SIT 
SLT^'t JISI qt firare^qr %T siT 

^i^Tf ^ * 5 ^ ^T SIT II n 

JCTSTT srtf^ 37 ?i%sir It sit 

?WT ifsr %% 3fesiT 3i^3Ct t SIT 

3Tlt WfJT % sresgfcqT ^ sit 

3tII sRSfiT tr sit 

T!m %T^ qisflT 1% tl5:i fw^lWT tT SIT II <«» II 

?;rJii %T sRSfiT ^si %T^ s;fi^ tr sit 

KTSIT 1% s;fl% ITi^T JiqsRif ti iiT 

5irci 73^ tr sir 
^T’^t ^ ^ffq ir^ tr sjT 
^T5fl 3T<nif ^qc qflfq tr qr ii < ai ii 
5 CTSTT q^T 3 ^ fqq TT^iSTT It^I^ %! SIT 
qrsTT 3 ^ ’q^it sil'PraT ti sit 
Km f qt q^ f 'f^ifirqT tr srr 

snsiT ’qf^ ^ qrfeqr qiiiqt ti sit 
qmr nq! % qair 3 f 3 tr qr ii ^’=» « 
qisTT qnq f qi^T fsnqqi 3 ^% trsir 
qisT 37 f qrcr fqlqr ti qT 
qT*n ifq qiq qn^ qiJiqr t qr 
qiT? qiTq qntqr 3^5 It qr 
qisTT ^1% 33 ^ ^qjiqi tr qr ii ii 
f qp: ^ 3 qf^T %T sjT 

f qp: sqtfif qirfJT qnrqi 3 ^%%t qr 
qrsiT ^ q% qifeqr qiiiiq) t qr 
xm qrfw q^ qtsqqr ^ firqiqi t qr 
qrsn q^q 3 $ qfqqr fqqqr ^ qr i ^40 j 
q^ ^ ?Iq5 f TO fqqqT ^ qr 
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«rnc spRi ^ aiT 

t SPJT^ ^ %T SIT 

scwT fT ^ qfrrsiT %t sit 

?:WT sftf^ llfQSlT %T SIT D f&l D 

?nwT fii^RRt sifsraf %T srr 

W*iit ^ ^ ST zt^ifbnr %t SIT 

?:tsit trtrr '•i^ispraf %r sri 

?:tsit -d^failt s^fsrqf %i sit 

?:t^ ^rsit % sit ^^ftsrr %t six n >aoe g 

SJSTT 53^ s^sit %T SIT 

sitstt irtT^si ?i^^jTs:5fr %t sp 

sRf f ^s:srT 5 ^r:^t %r sit 

air#m ^ iNfs^ ij^ci^ %r sp 

^*tT I’ra’rar %T sp n n 

^HT 'Slf^ THE irc^^r %T sp 

s:tsp sr>f% 33 3fe?p tr sp 

?:srt igif? fT sisp^ ^ pfeqr %r sp 
siTSTT %TJT «pwpfp4r %T sp 

• siTsp =53 ^s; f^$sp fr sp n 'S\* n 

3S3t TSSR pws: ^^fswT tr PT 
3sgt ^ w; ^^sifiraT %t sp 
3^ STP^ ^ pSTSlpf %T sp 
wft inR: ^Tsp 5t%slT %T sp 
3^ 5 Itc P^ftsp ^r sp n '8\‘i I 

3sfl ITPS: PT3 %T PT 

Kxm =55 s:fSra'T %r sp 

PISP ^ qf* sppsr ^PT %T sp 
SCTHT g^lpsi JTCP %TPft 3@fw %T PT 
pisp 3 »psp ppsr ^*'pr: %T sp n vap* g 

SCTSP ^BP spsrsf Jipjgt %T PT 
PTSTT ^PPT %r PT 

snsp srrt% 3$ fp3^ s:fp^ %i sp 


1* P 
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^ ijtTO ^ *IT 

CWT ^ «Pr ii<(«l«ll ^ *n D B 

15^ ?^nf ft ^TVifbiT «n 

^WT ^ %l^ft ftftq^ %T HI 
HWT H^HT %r HI 

Km 53H It ftft^R^ %T HI 

CIUT H^ft f HIKI ft^«IT tr HI B '®^«» B 
^fll ^ ll^ft H^fclftlH %I 3IT 
?THT ^ HH^HT %T HI 

v« 

HTfll '5Ht ^ftrai %T HI 

HTHT Hftrc %r KJ 

^TIIT %T HI It >$>1^1 B 

Him 53HHR: ftftHtHHT %T HI 

tm Htm 5^ wrq ^ fr m 

^ m «ftl H ^ HI %T HI 

^ m 5C^?;t wt i h^ %r hi 
HHT Hil 5^HI ^ H ?jt ^ HI B 'S0O B 
HTHT srtft 37 ftHHT fl HI 

^ Hiq 3 H Hf %T HI 
HP^ m H 5 ! %T m 

H.I+H «nft 37 a(V«(I %t hi 

tm WW 3 HW HTHH ^T ^ HI « '8811. B 
^ «HT 3 HT3 mfH3 3HHT %X HI 

tni HfiTi It stm 3HHt hi 

Km 37 ft3HT %T HI 
3^ HTO 3 HGT lift® tl HI 

Hnit »tf<fT 3 HUT 333?! tl HI ( 'Qll.o ) 

mlt Wt li HT3 Tft< 3ft^ %T HI 
3^ 3 HTR 3t«l3fil3I %T HI 

rWT Htft 37 f«l3Htt Hftnf %T HI 
HHT 3T3 3% 33HHT HHHf %! HI 
HHt 313 3% 3331 H33! ^ HI B 3Wl I 
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^ ^ 5 arJWf fl *IT 

^ TOC tilftjJT i sr»l^ ^ m , 

KWT sftf% 5P^ fl SIT 
^ ^ siwTt %t sit » 

*iri i %r sit ii «<• « 

^ %tf sftftsSt 5 srsiqf ^ SIX 
^ %rc i smqf %T SIT 
TXfi\ ^5l«Bt ^Praf %T SIT 

^ siw 3)Ts:?f fsagsrr sir 
twT i siTH ^ Tr\ SIT I -S^ll I 
tsn Wim sSt SITJT '1^ sit 

twT i SIT« irtsiSifei?JT %I SIT 

^ ^ ^ ^1 •rrr^ sr*!^ ^ 

^JSTT sftt^ 53$ f SB|?:T f^sniT SI1 

init ^ i ^Vif iT^Ji ^ sir I «a* » 

wit TO5 Sira raRit sit 

^ftUT i SITH W ^Tf? sisr%| ^T sn 
?TSIT tRISIT W'gsi fti^ ^fsNit %T siT 

. s:tsit ^JTwf i *if^ mt sit 

TOIT =3^ si^gf -5^ SIT II '®®ll I 

?3nT 15 ft % ^ sm^jjT ^ SIT 
^TSIT ftsi J|SI% irfsn^s ^ SIT 
f sbt: ?itv:T ^3 t ^ sit 

^TRT 3RII ^ Tt sn 

TOIT sftf^ 51^f5I«lf ^ SIT j «^0 J 

si!^ npr ^WiT ^ SIT 

5^ IIOT 4^3T 3tsiwt SIT 

«ftf «fF«r WSIT spr ^ *IT 

iiraT srtt^ TO ^ f^TOT ^ SIT 

scrar ^ sit a 's^ i 

TOIT 3PI % sitPi ^3^ 3TR « ^fcl^T ^ SIT 
TOiT sftfti TO ^Prar 5TO3T ^ nr 
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*51^1 9>ST ^ ilT 

^ r? ^ Tjt ’IT 

jTto lit ’n.ii '«£• > 

int 3|il 

5CWT pjisrr ^ 5iT 

5RT®iT innr ^ *it 

^WT WS. ^T ifiniT SIT 

?iT^ ^ %sr5 vift ^fsrar -ft sit b «£! i 
?nsfl 3f!<i ^ six 

«iTs5t lansi^ ^ sn 

^rrsit ^1% %T^ sr^% six 

^5nr % icr^ tXT ^cl« ^"t SIX 

Nl 

saxsit ^ stjfjlf^sif -it SIX B B 

cTsit ^1X31 sTrft ^afirfsT w«a» ■?> sit 

V 

^:tsit sft^ ^?;t ^ six 

3:titt ^ TmfK t^ftsiwx six 

faftm ^ ^tsiT-tt SIX 

faftsix 5SJJIX*B3^ SIX B '=‘>11 » 

fafjcsjT ^ ^3rm srr ft sn 

filftsiT Slfjff VUVS fl^siff ft ‘AT 
KTflT PasiX sresi ft^ift ft SIX 
tif ^rartSt sn^ w si?;^ ft six 
HX^ % %T^ % fll^3l% ft SIX B ^\«> » 
SGWT sitfti =3$ #««IS:T ft^SlX ft SIX 
tnftux siiiff % SIX ff ft3i^ ft sn , 

faftsix s?T wifn n^:’aT ft sn 

?I?IX 3»?IS|X W^si % ^4|3l% ft sn 

?nnt 51$ ft^ 53i?T ft sn B # 

5IX^ ^ ff nsRf ft -SIT 

^iTsiT ^ ft sn 

ff^3i gff 3ix5t 3w sii3i^ ft sn 
3n»n 5iff w^t ^fesiT ?i%^ $ sn 
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G. A. Grierson — The Song of Bijai Mai, 

^ ilTII I 

^:rRT ^ ^ ^ SIT it SIT 
^IWT fisi^n mifi ^sitTsnr rt «iT 
twT srtfti ?n^ ^ it sn ' 

iJSn ^ %% fil^ ilsisif t SIT 

^ ^ f^^“ffesiT t SIT II «^i. B 

«ir?^ 3iw^ igift ^^T it *iT 

•s ^ 

sRTi %Ts: i^siT it *it 

^SIT iftw i ^iftJtftilT it SIT 

^siT f<iifk ftifs: iT5%f it sit 
ilsiT 531^*3151%! ^irfs; 3rf^T it SIT B B 

^ trf^flWT it SIT 

i[*iT itr^ ^nfir 53S[^raT it sit 

3:i3iT pcRT srgsf i it sit 

3J3IT fn§t ^a^ftsiT it sit 

3jflT ?3if ^wt sn iiiJNi it sit b b 

^ ‘‘I’^fsiilT it SIT 

IC^f sin^ ^ftsiT it SIT 

?:T3n qfif^ siTfsra it sit 
^T 3iT ^;?ift ^%siT srr^ it sit 
?JSIT fsRIS^ ftisil^ it SIT II '=8* II 

3CT3IT wi% srf^ it SIX 

^Tsn it?^ nisiT% fssR: 3if?T?iT it sn 
?n3n ^ %3n f3it itfi srf^ it sn 
3n3n siii ^ f ^ f^snn it sn 
cim ^ snfi 3Rsiit*it sn n '=8ii b 
KmJ it sn 

?j3n i3i^ finc^i fsiRl?!!?: sit^gr it sn 
?jHT ^ ^RW®! 3ra%sn it sn 
t^T irt^ =3^ fi^ ^i^WT it sn 

^<ct i itfesn sfswsio it «TT B b 

si^ 3Rist ^«Ri5 ir sif 
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siifr «pR5!:^ ^ *fT 

3i5t W ^ *IT 

«T«T »rx 

sW'ilT «Tf ^f3»I «Is€ 3IWT ^ iTT || I 

^ ’ll 

*KftG» i ^nfrUT T!> SIT 

fefti sjf^STT Tft SIT 

StIWT PWIT^^ %T SIT 

>J 

SCGIT f sT ^B T fi l ^ ^ six || I 

^ ^ ^#5Wt ^ SIX 

?:!»« ^ fsRW T^ SIT 

^TTIT !3IR ^nira WS 5?^ ^ SIX 
StT^IT ^?T ^ruim ^ SIT 

vm ?nft fai«:5g^ ^ six j n 

KT«T wfe w«l% ^ SIX 

Nj 

sRxi ws TOwr tft SIT 
Km pR^ %% R^rc^T Mt SIT 

Km 'SIT^ ^ ^fST ^ SIT 
Km TO'|^*SJX ffl% q^I^ SIX II tj8« II 

TiTflT JSSR 'RTN: ^ fsWI^sC’^T T^ six 
?J*IT vi^ WSI’? iV?^ Tt ’IT 

^T 53^t «Tt ff^ ^^^?l ’?> SIX 

^w[ sR*^^srT SIX 

Km\ 53^t SIX n ^<- 11 . H 

Km sitfti ^ %T Vt SIX 

^ «l^ fil§ Si« SIX 

q^rviT ^SI^ Tirefi. «PlSIT six 

KKtai rsf W WR»fisrr Tft SIX 

wft: ?:%i aisix |ln:?rx ^ six « ( 

^isn 41^ % sift?: Tt SIX 

Km iprc %K\f ^ 11 ?: siirssj Vt six 
Km %mf smft %i Kt 
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^ m 

?:WT ftraf ^ ^ ^ SfT B ««. R. 

^TOT ^ flJTfe ^ JIT 

3CWT ^ wurr wfsHRrf *rT * 

?:mrtOT ijt nr 

5CT»n ^ *rT 

^T iTT 5^nwr *IT B '=A* II 

?:TflT »nft ?EW sfr «rT 

iilft Tft *»T 

flift 3Tf7 1% ^^srt! sn 
^«rc %mf 3Tf7 i> 3IT 
Kim 3 »53 Vlft Tt *IT B ^2. B 
ilTflT ^93 ^1% 3H SfT ^ SIT 

mm sisi^ 3« SIT ^ sit 

^•WT ^19 311% mu SIT ^HsqsrT 3 t sit 

^nuT fis*iT ^ ^T ini%3 3?[wr m 
^Tin ftwT ^T5iT wsf ifi n t** r 

?TUT sftf% 37 wr SIT Tt *11 

' mm 3ISI ^3iT 3^*1 '?wf3siT 'it m 
?:tht 5itf3 37 f 3 i:t fsi^ sir 

mm sirf^ 3 % 3«t: 91 ^ ^flfsrr ^ *n 
93SJ situ f 31 : ^3SIT ^ sit b C*! b 

ITSRf 3 31? SIT fijftsi^T SIT 

393T 311 3T 3*SR1 3»S:T3W 3^ sit 

>i 

3a3T 317 37% 333(T iftu^T 3t SIT 
373T 3Tft 3% 3^1 it *3 

nmt 3tf3 3§ f3s:T fsr^T Tt 3r r et,® i 

mm 3 fsr %w« 31 t sit ^33r 3t sir 

7737 3f7 33 7177 SWfilTT %I SIT 
7731T 3f7 3Tf7 37% 7177 3^ m 

mm itk f^TT f737T 3 ^ tt 
7T3T %T% 37% 717 sn ^71 %l sn R AR,!!. B 
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?Rnc Strc® ftroNT 

Tjm TiT? ^ ^erO Tt »JT 

?:wT Pirax ^ ^sftrar Tft sfT. 

^ 537 5tro§ ^ irr 

f^*iT sfi 11 4.^0 # 

?inT f ^ 5IT 

W *T[f^ 'St ^ STT 

«i^T Sir 

WI %TC 5JTIT •TT 

^Wt 53^ 3TO itroi STT n €.^<1 || 

«R^ ^ *IT 

>J 

giw ijif^ji^ tr sfi 

•i^^i <)o^r % f*Rj«iwr *11 

ijN«BT ^ $% ^rt^mfJreT fr stt 

%Tft tRSRf m ■?> 5IT II R 

WT ^ f €R: ^ %T SIT 

?:mT ^3% SIT 

?;T«T «ISI^ ll^% STSfftjJT ^ iiT 
^TSIT ^ni% f «RT f^^siT SJT 

^TH jrasrr ^row ipNi 1 % %t sit » £.^ 1 R 
^jm %TfM gi’ ^ sIrs^ %r sit 
?T ffr tR ^ smi SIT wwr %r sit 
^ 53 ? "JT*! strscss fsi^^ %t sit 

sisTOT 51.1% fr SIT 

•s • 

SI^ HTJr ^ sn^si f%^T ^ SIT R 1^,00 R 
533 ^T5IT 5IR® fsaw^ %T SIT 

>J 

, si^ ftift: ^ SIT fr SIT 

«rm ^RT % ^ %T m 

?T^ ^ w ^31 tr sn 

^ 31^ «|f IMiif %T SIT R tei R 

stR ftiW V 3Wwf tr SIT 
?RIT ^f3I f v:! f3^T %T SIT 
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*rnR %i ’n 

?:TflT i ^ , 

s* • 

?:WT ^ »w?;t %i »it » tl* B 

^T ?« «rr^ sift:«Bifa?JT %r sjt < 
f ??M % iPR^ *1^1% %r SIT 

pif ?JH % spn^ff %r *tT 

?:TflT ^5rf T3fs^% sRtTffT tr sit 
^*IT 5f^I% ^ifsre^r %T SIT II till B 
KTflT W ^fisist^ fl SIT 

WT $?Tsi %t stt 

?:raT §^isi %t sn 

S-TflT ^^stT fq^qi %T siT 

q^ qiM fsuf^ qiqsf filftf^qr tr qi b 4<®Ib 
q^ qffq qiqjqs; fsiqi^qi %t ^t 
q’t fflf^ ^fqqqqqt ^ sn ’ 
q^ s?i sStfq qs:qr ^ ^ sit 
q'g %rfq BH sn q^^sn qft qi 
q^ f qi^: siqf qif qmq Itl^fcsiT ^ sit 
. scinT qTfq fq^qr ^ qi 

q^ snt* sqqqr qjqqr #«qi qT 

qiJTT q% ^IJT qr qqqjqr qi 

q.TqT qffq q% qiq qr wqr ’!> qr 

SCTOT %lfq ^qncIfq^qT ^T qT II £.«• B 

TTsnllSfsi %q5 fl^q q^qqr %I qr 

^fT % sn srrq qr wqr %t qr 
qTflT ^ qq% qjqqrqr ^ sn 
^TsiT qfq qi qqqqqr iit qr 

'j >1 

qwT qq^ q^fq qtqqfqqT ^ qT « t'S^lB 
qT«T qfc qfs: Tii% 50^31 qt qr 
fqqpq qiqql q qift jqi qq^ qr 
^rrsn inc qqrq qqqf ^|qqs fr qT 
qqlt % sn ffqt qqqr tr qr 

Q Q 
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^ ^ «n 1 4.^» I 

5 Eft®raf ^’'IT %T «IT 

^Twr ^ «i«e'?®ii ^ 

Sf?! STTW »n€% ^RRSrf ^ SIT 
jLjm «tsnrf sit 

^jsiT %Tf% SIT g <.«ii g 

WSI^ Wtf« %Tlft ^ifasiT SIT 
iiw^ JTTOSIsr l[i|S:^T sfT 

WT f^I% f r SIT 

siTOT m; ST% i'^i^rT sn 
x.w[ ^Twsiltrfsrf ft;«ii sit g £.«.« g 

SWT ssi" «sn 3 lw l'^ SIT 

SWT NTf% gS’ fsiSIT qf^^sii ilT 
SWT SR'^qf i 1 % sj\f|fi| 5 s;^r SIT 
S:iSlT ^fsi t%"s^ 3 iT ^T^ ^SWT SIT 

gsiwsi 50^51 "it SIT 0 €. 4.4 g 

SWT ?«isir ^’gsi ^^T gsi^ i|T 
^siT ^fs: e« 5 T ^ wftw ’ 1 ^ SIT 

Tjm i% SW ^STCSiqf 51T 
sifli ^^s:% ’ll' 5 IT 

SiTflT 'qfrl stRST qrqiftsiT "it siT g \» • • g 

SITSiT ^Tf% SWT SIT ^ff«?JT % SfT 

SWT ^ %spi STRfslISISlWt iqq^I ^T SIT 

Tjq^T SR’iqf i ^ pq? ^SWT IT SIT 

SITSIT SW WTJstiii gi 2 % -^T sir 

siwT 5 ife %% sn^ qsiftsrr %t sit g \» *4 g 

SITSIT ^ftl %% fsiSISST fts^RTI %T 5 |T 
SITSIT qt 0 SiT % Jis:^ fsiq^^ t sir 
Sian ^si^st sw % ^s^sisii t SIT 

S^SIT ^ sffTSiqi Hsiqf t SIT 

SITSIT IWSIT ^^sr ^sm 1 SI% ^T SIT g g 
SITSIT ^qr ^ft sift: $T% SIT sIjisCWT V sit 
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Vm ^ %% 5RTpW t ’ll 
^ %» ii ’ll 

%« «TO«r’i v ^ 

^T 5EW^ % TT ’ll n 

xxm ^HIR; ^[’fcRJT % SIT 

^n’TI WKMl % JTC^ %T ’ll 

^WT 55?T icl'fil’ll ^T *IT 
’CRTT i^fbiT ^trilNiT ^Jisraf %i sn 
^JIT W5RT il SIT « II 

’IRIT %Tf^ ^ tr sit 

iE^ T% ’rrfJi^ irasfsT?}? f r sn 
’lun *1^% f ^5t; 5 it 

^jnl^asig^ si^^T % ’ll . 

^rmr ift: «ih m %t sii n H 

Tjm ^tfir 3Wi’:?T % 

’CWT *rTC ^«r;t f^qr “ii sii 

^ ^fi’: it *11 

xxm ^rfe ^ ^ it sir 

• ’IRTT WTf^ 31^ ^rsTT ’ITm ^T ’ll H D 
^3RT ^ ^ *iHi ^T ®IT 

’CTSfT ^5i%! .^nfe <qw % sit 

XJW ^T SIT 

’jwr ^ ir?r ^ fti^^gt % ’ll 
’il’IT ?I3IT ’TT^^ 'il sn II I 

^JiT sr^fi^ ^tr^?iT “ii ’ll 

^T*rr iRsr^jgr ai3ift?jT % sn 

’H’H fisf^l? flcR^IWT ^T *11 

?:T»n- %iftr wtwsi Jmwt *rr 

’ci’iT ^f*if aW® »in% V iir 1 1,«8« i 

?TOT flisnc 1SR3T ^T sir 
;cr’n ^ wrtw sriw^o tfi 
jRRt ’nw ’rpR v ’ll 
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CWT 3^! iwsPref v *it 

irmi araft ii sit I \“8il i 

anaiT »«T# V, *n 

aiTflT wftr ni mifiKMi % sir 

Km ^k[k anft «RTfe % «it 

Km aiTsn ^RST ^T *tT 

^mr ftiifhgf % sit ii a 

%W» fJift snfiiqf ^ sfT 
#*r: far ^*«tW€ sif «iT 

-fn?; tt *jt 

WT *ifTfsr ^^K 35J515?; $t hi 

?:Tm ^ %T SIT » \»w B 

scian $% ^ ar^ 'IT sit 

^^scT sTii?? W ^sfesrr 'It sit 
Km snPi a;fi% eifw %t sit 

WT siTfl WpfSjf il^T iT SIT 

aiiarr srt*: TOt sit ^^irt % sn g r 

aiTSTT ^araTT ^ sn fw^wwr tt sit 
? naiT ^T #8ia: wa;^ iT sit 

aiTaiT SIT R^TJct fai^ -IT sit 
a:TaTT ^ *ia;^ sisif^ sit 

=3^ wa: ^si«if sn r r 

aiTSTT Rf% a^snif sn 

aiaiT Rf% ^ sj^fnsjf sn 

^T fimT ^ IRTS^ t sn 

anan ^ fVRT aRtarai ^ RaR^i t »it 
a:Tan ^ faraai^ ^fsra? ^ sn r \»«* r 
srasiiT Rsnfit i ^ srer srslft^ ^ sn 

vj s >a 

^ RTan aiR ?fhr€ % tt sn 

aror Raf^ hot aita^ %T sn 

araiT aafti aatf^ w aisRarf ^ sn 
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TOT ^ ^ ^ *rT I i 

TOT TO ^ V «rT 

tot ^w:t 5TO m «irNRi t »rT 

TOT ire ^ *iT • 

«rw ^ sn 

ST5^ ijir if ^ TO» ^firPr v *rT ii ii 

^WT ir?«T TO ^ TOft ^ ®n 

TOT 51^ ^ *rT 

TOT alfsr %i^ ^ sir 

ilTflT %Tt m «IT ^%IT IT 51 T 

TOT m ^ SIT « n 

SITSTT ^ SIT 

'^T^ ^ ^atqr ^ SIT 
TO ^ siTfs; TT SIT 
SITSTT jftfMiT if Slf ^ 5 »R #t^^T WWT ^ S|T 
KTsn SR^ ^5 ^ SIT II T^»4.o g 

TOt WT i sicIWT ^ SIT 
^TTfll %T 1 T^ STt$%f TOST Slfc^lT ^ sit 
TOT l^siT ^STO ^ SIT 

TOT ^ TO SIT sil’TO^f ^ SIT 
TOT TO ^<I%f ^s: « '?T SIT n \o 4 ll. g 

TOT i f^f^T t SIT 

ii rfi TOT*! »IT WftsiT ^ SIT 

^JTT iftr %i ^s;t % siC f^T t srr 

TOT iT TOi fw?TS:T i SIT 

TOT itf^ TOW TTW wsi ^ SIT g w*® g 
TO^ it % snr SIT 5ITO i *it 
s^siT TO wwrit swrit i sit 
TOit fiift urot wrsr ^?:%?iTi sir 
tot to wjiwt ftwit ?:Praf i sir 

TOT if^f % wnr snf¥ ^ ^ sir g g 
TOT WTO i sraWT WT 
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^ t ’flT 

irmr nft bt«it srsrft^iT ^ sit 

«tsraf fiift ircsSt SIT 'c.srr 

KTSIT §Tft: ^ ^tsislfllsiT ^ SIT I I 

^ SIT^I-^^ SIT 
% ?rasRT 1% SIT ^ SIT 

sBTfe aiTf^'^^f ^ SIT 
^sotT Ksi sr^ faift'i'^siT 
XXm stew ^siT H n 

?:tot ^'tswfcrar € sit 

^TSIT ^ ^5CT ^ SIT 

?I<I^ SfSTC^ ^ SIT 
5TOT ^Hfsi si^^f ^ SIT 

nsTT^^ fsRrnr ^ sn g g 

?IJII ^SITfPflSIlft SI^ ^ ^ 

?:isiT ^ 'sinra w*? ^sit ^ sit 

s:T*IT STT^ ^>5mf<TSJT ^ SIT 

iftsrif ^ ^ !|f^T ^ SIT 

^imr srtf^ ftsrar ^ sir g n 

i^raf smc t SIT 

g^%T tqiT t SIT 

«T^ WT % TT^f^ ^ SIT 

MT% % iRif? ^^^isir 

^mr ^rt% =3^ ^ *>T g g 

W%T WT t SIT 

?JSIT TOT % fira'SIT ? SIT 

^TUT igTOI ^NRI JI% ^ SIT 

nsiT Tig! iro: %% ftnft TO3T ^ SIT 
?isiT«'«! %% sew ^ ^tsrf t SIT g g 

^TO:T «t€ 1 ^ i ^ SIT 

^T ^5^ ^ ^ V ^ SIT 

fPRi ^ ^ fw sn siftrorr ^ si 
itPi I 
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TRANSLATION. 

Invocation. 

• 

I invoke the god of this place and earth,* an<J the village god : 
then I invoke the feet of my mother, and of my spiritual preceptor. 
Next I invoke the Brahm of the village, (6) and the sun god Suruj 
Mai, whose lamp is burning every day. I invoke Motlier Ganges, whose 
water flows in a clear stream. I invoke the five Pandavas, (10) and the 
heroic Hanuman.f Again I invoke the goddess Durga : 0 goddess, be 
thou a help to my throat as I sing this song. 0 goddess, if any letters 
are forgotten, bring them together number by number. (15) Then will 
I invoke the god GoraiyaJ of Delhi and the Musalman saint Subhan Gir.§ 

With what shall I honour, the god of this place and earth, the 
village god, the feet of my mother, (20) and of my spiritual preceptor, 
the Brahm of the village, Suruj Mai, Mother Ganges, the five Panda- 
vas, (25) Ilanuman, Durga, Goraiya of DcHii, and SubJian Gir. 

With oblations will I honour the god of tins place and earth, 
(30) and with grain the village god. With my ten nails (i. e., with 
reverently joined hands) will T honour my mother’s feci, and with 
yellow cloth my spiritual preceptor’s. With incense will I honour the 
Brahm of the village, and with a stream of milk Suruj Mai, (35) 
with cakcsil will I honour Mother Ganges, with a golden bRihraanical 
thread the five Pandavas, and with sweetmeats of clarified butter the 
heroic Tdanuman. With a castrated goat will I honour the goddess 
Durga, with a sheet Goraiya of Delhi, (40) with a fowl Subhan Gir. 

Then will 1 call upon the name of Ram. Now will I sing the ballad 
of the prince, O gentlemen, hear attentively. 

Tiik Ballad. 

Up roscIT Queen Maina, (45) saying ‘ hear me, O Chalhki my maid 


is a common co’mpound, mf»aiiin«: ‘ place.* 

t in tho text is long form of which is a pruvincialinm for 

t Goraiyi of Delhi is tho God worshipped by Diisjldhs and other low-caste 
tribes, South of tho Gauges. Hogs are sacrificed to him. 

§ I havo been unable to identify this saint. 

Ilfrat , instr. of f*IOTT which is long form of ftfr. 

f This is the literal translation of and is so carried out throughout 

the translation of the poem. The compound, however, means idiomatically ‘to 
speak up.’ It docs not mean that the person sjieaking actually got up to speak. 
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servant.* Up rose Queen MainA saying, ‘ Husband, hear my words.f 
Our daughter has become fit for marriage. Go forth into the coun- 
try, and have search^ made for a spouse for her.' (60) King Bawan 
Sdba§ went away, and sat in his audionce-.chamber, and the proud 
Bawan Suba thua spake, ‘ Hear, O well-read Pandit, my daughter is 
ready for mam*age. (55) Take with you a barber’s|| lad, go forth 
into the country, and search for a bridegroom. O Pandit, take money 
with you, and go forth and search. Search for a house worthy of 
my house, (60) and search for a boy wortliy of my child.lf Search 
for a co-father- in-law worthy of a co-father-in-law.' On hearing** these 
words the Pandit took money, and a barber lad (65), and went forth to 
the south country, but he found not a boy worthy of Tilki.ft He seaixihed 
unsuccessfully in the east country, and in the north. He ran to many 
cities and returned, (70) but found not a bridegroom worthy of Tilki. 
Then ho went to Bawan’s audience hall, and there tlie barber lad bowed 
lowJJ and made obeisance. The Pandit blessed him, and up rose the 
proud Bawan Suba and said *(75) ‘ Tell me the news about the boy.* ‘ O 
king, I have wandered to and from many cities, but, lo, your daughter 
has been boni an enemy to you. Nowhere have I found a boy worthy 
of her? (80) On hearing this, up rose the proud Bawan Sub^ and 
said ; ‘ Go to the west country, to the city of Ghungluin, tliero is there a 
great king and a boy worthy of Tilki.' (85) On hearing tliis tlic Pandit 
went to the city of Ghunghun, into the king's audie]ico-hall. Up rosetho 
Brahman Pandit and said, ‘hear my humble pctition.§§ (90) Your 
majesty has two sons, I would see the goods which your Majesty has 


lit. a barber’s wife, loiif^ form of which is fom. of ^TTO, 

* a barber.* Women of this caste arc much used as domestic servants, and aro oven 
indispensable at ceremonies, sucli as niarriafjfcs, (tc. 

t is a feminine long form of ' a word.’ This form gives a 

diminutive sense, something like, ‘ my dear little word*. 

is preterite conjunctive, in tlio rare sense of an Iniporntive. It is 
from ^ the cfiusal form of y/ 

§ This is evidently the name of the king, but there appears to bo some cunfu- 
sion with the fifty-two Subas mentioned in the well-known Alhil and Budal. 

II In arranging a marriage a barber is the rccognizorl negotiator. 

^ is here used, in common gender, to signify ‘ child’. It refers to tho 

king’s daughter. 

** ^*1^9 is locative of which is long form of which is the 

verbal noun of ^/ ‘ hear’, 

tt The name of the Princess. 

indecl. participle of to bow. 

§§ 08 before noted is diniinutivo. 
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for sale.** On hearing this, up rose king Gorakh Singh and said, 
‘ Hear, my son, Randhir. (95) Tell the damsel Hemiya to bring the 
prince.* Up rose Randhir the Ghhattri, ‘hear O* damsel Hemiya, 
(100) bring now tlie prince.* The damsel Hemiya brought him,* and 
the well-read Pandit inspected him, and was satisfied, t ‘ O king, how 
much TilaJeX will you take for the prince.* (105) Up rose king Gorakh 
Singh and said, ‘ Hear, O well-i^ead Pandit, nine hundred thousand will 
T take as a TilaJcy six Imiidrcd thousand as a dowry, § four liundred 
thousand at the ceremony of Dtidr (HO) three hundred thousand 

when the prince puts on his sacred thread, and two hundred thousand 
at the ceremony of hmliwan',^ On these conditions, O Pandit, will I 
give the prince in marriage*. On hearing this, the Pandit returned 
to the castle in the mountains, (115) into the audience chamber of his 
king. Up rose the well-read Pandit and said ‘ O king, hear my petition. 
There is a co-father- in-law worthy of you as co-father-in-law. There is 
a boy worthy of your child. (120) There is a house worthy of your 
house, but he asks for many^ rupees. TT^ asks for a Tllak of nine 
hundred thousand, for a dowry of six, for four at the corcuiony of 
dudr pdjd, (125) for three wIumi the prince puts*ou the sacred thread, 
and for two at the cercniony of Icanhtmri. On hearing those words, 

O king, 1 agj'cod to the terms, and eight days hence 1 fixed as the 
day for the wedding.’ (13i)) Up rose the proud king liawan Suba 
and said. ‘ Hear, 0 niy sou Alanik Chand. Open quickly tlie treasury 
and send un invitation** to sonic of the brotherhood. Load carts with 
provisions! (L‘k5) ’rightcn the pad on Ilhawaranan the clophant,ff 
mount him and go lo the land of Ghmighun. There offer the 
for the prince.’ Hearing those words Prince Manik Chand departed, 
(140) and went till he j-eached the land of Ghuiiglmu. He arrived 

* IS floods for salo. JToroifc refers to the king’s marriageable son. In 

certain castes, in wliich it is dillicult to iind a tit hnsband for a girl, a liigli price is 
paid to tlio parents of a suitable boy, to iiidnco them to consent to the niai*riage. 
This price is made up of various iloins, riz., the Tilak &c., mentioned fiirtlicr on. 

f is long form of * satisfaction.* 

J The Til ale is tlie price paid to bridegroom, on the Bottlemcnt of thft marriage. 

§ The present given to the bridegroom after the marriage, on leaving the 
bride’s house. 

II The ceremony of welcoming tho bridegroom at the bride’s house. 

% The ceremony of presenting a loin-cloth (kanhdwar) to tho boy- bridegroom. 
The name is derived from kandha, a shoulder, bODanso at tho time of gift, it is laid 
on the shoulder of the recipient. 

#• means, in Bliojpuri * invite/ The Maithil form is 

is long form of a male elephant. • 
lit. * lay upon the prince's (Jiead),’ the teclinioai term for the ceremony, 

£ R 
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at the king’s doorway, and saith king Gorakh Singh, ‘ Hear, my son 
Randhir Chliattri, (145) the Tilah of the prince has come, haste 
and make the necessary preparations. Quickly give them sharbat^ 
and inquire as to what will be a lucky time for the marriage/ 

He called a v'ell-read Pandit, (150) ‘ O Pandit, hear my words. 
Haste and look for a lucky time.’ Up rose tlic well-read Pandit and 
said, ‘ O king, now is an excellent lucky time ; haste and ofEer the 
fildfc.* (155) Up rose now Randhir Chhattri and ScO-id, ‘Prince Manik 
Chand, hear me, come now within the cciurtyard, and liaste to offer the 
tilak, 

Kuar Bijai* sate himself down, (ICO) with some of his relations 
and Manik Chand, and now arose the (sound of) marriage songs. They 
now commence to olTer the tilak^ and behold, it was offered. (1C5) 
They then all went into the outer hall, and in ejccollcnt manner were 
called to d inner. f The whole assembly ate and drank and became 
ready. Excellent wfis the manner in which they were ready. The 
eighth day was the one Cxed for the wedding (at the bride’s house), 

( 170) and Manik Chand returned to his i^xlace. 

Up rose king Oorakh Singh and said, ‘ Hear, my son Ran-dhir 
Chhattri, send invitations cabroad, and in excellent manner make ready 
the wedding procession.’ (175) On hearing these words ho invited 
many of his brotherhood, and in excellent manner made ready the marriage 
procession. In excellent manner did king Gorakh Singh the mighty 
prince, make ready the procession and set out.J (180) They arrived 
at the country of the fortress in the mountains, and Gorakh Singh ^ 
sent news of his nrrivaL ’ ‘ Uo watchman, hear ; go to the King’s 
audience chamber and tell him (185) that the procession of the monarch 
has come.’ The news reached the king,§ and then said Bawan Siiba, 
‘Hear, O my son Manik Chand; in excellent maimer escort the proces- 
sion, (190) to the fortress of JirhuL’ On hearing these words Manik 
Chand escorted the procession and caused them all to enter the fortress, 

* This is the name of the prince, who was the boy-britlo/Troom. 

is the summoning to dinner, equivalent to tho English, ‘ Dinner is 
served, my Lady,’ of the fasliionablo novel. 

X This marriage procession is the one in which tho boy -bridegroom is carried in 
state to the bride’s honso for tho wedding ceremony. After tho ceremony the party 
return with like pomp leaving tho brido with her parents. When the bride is 
old enough for the consiuumation of tho marriage, she is fetched in a similar 
manner to the bridegroom’s house. This last ceremony is called the gaund, and 
will be roforrod to later on in the poem. Seo vv. 777 and ff, 

§ is a contraction of tho weak genitive termination m and of the pro- 
nominal adverb here. 
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and there he imprisoned them.* * * § (195) Then was the lucky time 
(for the marriage). They tied the prince’s (i. c., the boy bridegroom’s) 
horse under a Mm tree, sent for some of the brotherhood (of the bride), 
and in C3;cellent manner the marriage takes place. (200) But all the 
rest of the marriage procession they imprisoned. Then up rose king 
Bawan Siiba and said, ‘ Hear* O my son Maiiik Cliand, put fetters on 
their legs, load their loins with chains, (205) and hammer spikesf under 
their nails.’ Lo, to this condition did Manik Chand bring them. 

In the meantime the pnnco-bridegi’oom had entered the marriage 
shriiioj where there was an image of the goddess t)urga. Now at this 
timo th(s horse (of the ]3rincc which had been tied* up under the Nim 
tree) thought within himself, (210) ‘O goddess Durga, hear me. Art 
thou the guardian deity cjf the Prince’s ehil lliood ? All the rest of his 
marriage procession has Thiwaii cast into jail.’ Behold, the horse cuts his 
heel ropes with his teetli, (2L5) ho cnt§ all his heel ropes. Then he 
went to the marriage canopy, while the prince was inside in the 
shrine. • 

Now the horse winks to him, and says, ‘Hear Prince Bijai. (220) 
All the rest of the procession liath Bawan Sub;i enticed into the fortress 
of Jirhul. Only (yourself) one little grasshopper has escaped. You are 
a fool to stay here. Leap upon ray back, and ride away.’ (225) The 
Pnnee leaped upon his back, and the horse Hichclihal flew into the air,|| 
between the earth and sky. In the midst he described a circle. The 
horse tj*a versed the ten counti’ies, (230) and arrived at the city of Ghuii- 
ghun. Ill this way did the marriage of the Prince take place. 

* I. e.j lio inijirisoTiod tluj procossion, but not the biidoi^rooni. 'Pho c.'iuao of 
this Boeniinj^ly iuGxplicablo not of tresiolit*ry is tho IVoliiig of revciijjfo which the 
Kajput felt towards the man who liad given his son in marriage. Tlio giving a sou 
in marriage is looked ujjon as a great complimont, and as laying tlio fatlior of fhe 
bride under a heavy obligation. To this fooling (lorakJi Singh added by demanding 
ail exorbitant price for liis son, knowing well that Hawaii Sulj'i iiuist give it, as there 
was no other marriageable boy fit for tho bride. By iniprisoning the bridegroom’s 
father Uawan Suba in the first place gratified liis feeling of revenge, and in tho 
seeond place got a hnsbaud for his danghter for noiliiiig. 

t is long form of ‘ a nail ’ or * s[)ike.’ 

J The is tins sliriiio in wliieli tho married couple kneel before tho 

tutelary deities of their houses, on tho conclusion of tho marriage ooremouy. 'rho 
reader may bo roniindod that both bride and bridegroom wore absolute children, 
incapable of understanding what was going on. The priucc, in fact, was too young 
to remember in after years wlmt had happened. 

§ x/ ^ = the Hindi y/ is frequently used os the 

latter half of an intensive compound in Bhojpuri. 

y Xrit. left the solid earth, MTIT is a repetition of without much meauiiig. 
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Now the prince’s sister-in-law* Sonmati was sitting there, and her 
eyes fell u])on the horse. She became mad with rage,t (235) and np 
she rose and said ‘ Hear, thou colt Hichchhal, what has happened to the 
j)rocessioii ?’ Hear LadyJ Sonmati, said Hichchhal, ‘ The whole pro- 
cession is in jail.* (240) Up rose Sonmati and said, ‘ O Hichchhal, what 
kind of corpse have you hung to yourself ?* § 

(Mere there is a im use during which the horse tells the story to Son’- 
mnfi.) 

So Sonmati was fain to take the prince and console herself with 
him, — the one little grasshopper of the family. 

After hearing all 'these things, (245) the Prince became twelve years 
older, § and one day he went into his father’s garden, where the young 
boys|| WTi’o plaj'ing tip-cat. If Up rose Prince Bijai and said, (250) ‘ 0 
boys, hear my little word. I also would play tip-cat with you.’ Up rose 
a young boy and said, ‘ Hear, Prince Bijai, you arc the king of the 
city.* (255) Up rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘ In boys’ sport, what kingship 
is there ? As a shopkeeper’s lad plays, so also would I play tip-cat.’ 
‘Hear, 0 Prince Bijai, (260) in our play there will be abuse and (piarrcl- 
ing.** * * §§ If the Lady Sonmati hcfir, she will (kill ns, and) till our skins 
with cliafF.' Up rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘ Boys, trouble not yourself 
about this, (205) I will answer for that.’ ‘ Then bring yonr cat, and 
we will play with you.* Away went Prince Bijai, (270) to the Lai 
Barwuja’W ‘Hear, O sister-in-law Sonmati, T want a cat and stick. *JJ 
‘ Hear, O Prince Bijai, what ])lay is tlierc in a cat tor you ? (275) Play 

you at gambling, or on the c/(«?/par.’§§ When the Ih ince heard these words> 
he went inside ihe Ldt Barney a and stretches a sheet over himself from 
head to foot, lie forswears food and waiter, (280) ‘ as long as, O sister 
in-law, a cat is nob I’eady for me.’ On hearing tliese words, she says, 

* Sho was wife of Kandlur who had heen imprisotiod with his father and the 
rest of tlio procession in Jirluil. 

is instr. of which is long form of ‘ rage.* 

t fjiL Sistor-in-law. 

§ I. c., since hcariug this story twelve years elapsed, or els / time passed, and 
tlic prince became tw'elvo years of age. Tho first interpretation is borne out by 
verso 385, and tho second by verse 604. * 

II is long form of ‘ young.' 

is a game closely resembling the Kiiglish * tip-cat,' except that the 
opponent attempts to catch tho ‘ cat ' while it is in the air. 

** 31 31^ is long form of 3131 ‘ quarrelling.* 

ft The name of a part of his palace which had rod ^oors. 

J{ is long form of ‘ a yearning.” 

§§ Chaupar is the board or cloth divided into four portions on which the gome 
Ofldled pachUi is played. 
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‘ Hear, 0 damsel Hemiy^, go to Kusahar (the blacksmith’s) shop, and 
quickly call him here.’ (285) Away went the damsel Hemiyi to the 
blacksmith’s shop. ‘ Hear, 0 Kusal^r the blacksmitli, Queen Sonmati 
calls you.’ On hearing these words (290) Kusahar went to the principal 
chamber in the female apartments, and his eyes fell ^n Sonmati) before 
him. ‘ 0 Lady, what fault have I committed, for never yet have I been 
called by you. To-day why have you called me ? (295) 0 Lady, quickly 
give your order.* ‘ Hear, 0 Kusahar the blacksmith, the Prince is the 
support of my life. Por liis sake have T been patient, for he is the one 
grasshopper remaining in the family. (300) He it is who refuses food 
and water. Quickly make him ready a cat.’ Away went Kusaliar the 
blacksmith, to Avhere Prince Bijai was. Reverently he makes saluta- 
tion, (305) ‘ VVJjat kind of cat docs your Highness want ‘ O gods ! I 
want a cat of eighty niaunds, and a stall* of eiglity-four, and in eight 
days must yon make it ready.’ On hearing these woids, (310) Kusahar 
the blacksinitli went home, and began to send foi* all his acquaintances 
and family. He invites all his friends and gelations, and the casting of 
the cat began. Tlioy all set to work casting the cat and club, (315) 
but the cat could not be made ready by theni. ' All the friends and 
relations ran away. Away ran Kusahar tlic blacksinitli, for the cat was 
not made ready. Kusahar left his house and goes along. (320) On 
the way he meets Bikramajit.* ‘Hear, O Kusahar the blacksmith, into 
what dilTiculty have you fallen, that you are running away from hero.’ 

‘ The chief man of the town is the Prince, (325) and he it is that 
asks for a cat to bo made rcad^", a cat of eighty maunds, and a staff of 
eighty-four. Ho wants the cat made ready in eight days, and it is not 
so. If Prince Bijai hear of it, (330) on this account he will (kill me 
and) fill iny skin with cliaff. On this account I ran away.’ Up rose 
Biki’amajit and said. ‘ Como along to your shop, and hasto and blow 
up the furnace.* (335) Bikramiljit preceded him home, and Kusahar 
returned. Bikramajit touched the cat and staff, and behold they were 
made ready. Away went Kusahar the blacksmith (310) to where Prince 
Bijai was. ‘ Hear, O Prince Bijai, the cat is now ready.* On hearing 
these words the prince went to Kusahar’s shop, (.345) and inspected the 
cat and the stall*. He returned to the Ldl .Darwdjd, to the altar-platfoim 
of the goddess Uurga. ‘ Hear, thou goddess Hurga. O mother, thou 
hast been the guardian deity of my childhood. (350) O mother, trusting 
in thee have 1 laid this taskf upon myself. Mother, I am going to play 
tipcat. Mother, give thou strength to my arm.’ Prince Bijai wont off 

* Vikram^itya survives in popular memory as a great enchanter still living 
in retirement. * 

t Lit. covered my head with this net. 
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to where the young boys were playing, (355) and hid* his cat and 
staff. When they saw him they held oonsultationf and said, ‘You 
first play against* us.’ On hearing these words the Prince leaped into 
the field (3G0) and began to play against the yomig boys. He caught all 
their cats on the hop, and then came his turn to play. All the boys 
went into the field. Ho called the goddess Durga to his memory (365) 

‘ O Durga, be ray help,’ and now. the piince stinkes his cat with the dlub. 
All the boys who happened to bo in front of it, stood senseless (with 
the wind caused by it) . The cat fell to the ground eighty kos distant. 
(370) The boys began to consult togctlier, and ran away. Up rose 
Prince Bijai and said, ‘ Hear, you base-born boys, T played against you. 
(375) Why do you not play against me ?* On hearing these words, up 
rose one little boy and said, ‘ Hear, O Prince Bijai, He who has such 
strength in his arms, (380) liisj father is at this very time in prison, and 
so is his brother. Had you been born in a shopkeeper’s house, you 
would now be supporting yourself weigliing§ goods. But you were bom 
from a Chhattri’s womb. (H35) You are now twelve years old.(| Shame 
on your life. It was at your raarriago tliat they were imprisoned.’^ 
When the Prince heard iheso words, ho threw away his staff across the 
river Yamuna, (390) went home, and draws a sheet over himself from 
head to foot. 

Up rose the lady Sonmati and sfiid, ‘ Hear, 0 Damsel Hcmiya. His 
Highness went to play tip-cat ; (395) half an hour more than a watch of 
the day has passed. He will get ill** if he does not get something to 
eat.* Heraiya went to where the prince lay with his sheet drawn over 
him from head to foot. Up rose the Damsel Hemiya and said (400) 

‘ Your Higliness, it is time to wash your teeth, ft to bathe in the Ganges, 
to worship the goddess, and to eat food.* Up rose prince Bijai and said, 

‘ (405) Hcmiya, then will 1 brush my teeth, wiien you tell me the name 
of ray father and of my brotJier.* Up ruse the Damsel Hemiya and said 
‘ Prince, this thing your Highness’s sister-in-law knows.’ (410) Away 
went the damsel Hcmiya to where was the Lady Sonmati, and saw her 

W, ‘ hidden*. 

t is long form of 

t for is an unusual form in Bhojpdri. It is more common in 

Magahi. In Bhojpuri it has only boon noted south of tlie Ganges. 

§ is long form of * the bar of a scale*. 

II Cf. note to verso 245. 

is potential passive. 

is the disease resulting from not eating at the pijppor time. 

tt ^ ^ tooth-brush, TRi is the ceremony of brushing the teeth. 
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in front of her. Up rose the Lady Sonmati and said, ‘ Hemiy4. How 
is his Highness (415) Up rose the Damsel HenjiyA and said, ‘ O 
Lady, how can I say how his Highness is ? The prince is speaking evil 
words. He is asking* the name of his father and of his brother.* 
(420) Sonmati went taking with her a vessel of \^ater, and a tooth- 
brush. She took with her cow’s milk and a bundle* of Magahi betel, 
(425) and went to the Zal Danvdjd^ where prince Bijai was sleeping, 
and stood by his head. ‘ Arise, prince, brush thy teeth, and bathe 
in the Ganges. (480) Drink a vessel of cow’s milk and chewf a bundle 
of Magahi betel. Give up the anger in your heart. (435) You are 
the support of my life ; for you my whole day passes. For your sake 
have 1 been patient.’ Up rose prince I3i jai and said, ‘ Sister, I will 
eat food and drink water, J when you toll me my father’s name. What 
happened to my brother ? * (4t0) ‘ VV^hen you were yet in your mother’s 
womb,§ your father died. I’ he day that you were born, was the day 
on which my husbuml (your brother) took mo to his house || and on the 
same day your brother (my husband) died.' (445) When ho heard this 
he said, ‘ If you were not my sister-in-law, I would strike even you on 
the head and* kill you. Sister-in-law, my father went to my wedding, 
and now he is suffering in prison. (450) Sister-in-law, my brother 
went to my wedding, and now he is suffering in prison. My wife’s 
father’s name is Bawaai Suba, and it is he who has put them in prison.’ 

When Sonmati heard these words (455) she began to w^eep bitterly, 
and went into the female apartments, where her friends and companions 
were. ‘ Hoar my friends and companions, the prince went to play 
tip-cat. (400) Who has wakened up the Avasp ?•[[ Friends, the prince 
remembers his father and his brother. lie is going into his enemy’s 
country. Tell me what I am to do to prevent it. How shall I cause 
the prince to forget ?** (405) Up rose her friends and companions and 

said, ‘ Friend, put anklets on your legs, and on every hair plait a pearl. 
Take unto yourself the sixteen charms of a Avoman ; make and spread a 
bed, (470) and go and catch the prince’s arm.’ She took unto herself 
all the charms, and went into the Zal Darivdjdy Avhoro prince Bijaiya waiS 
sleeping. She caught the prince by the arm, (475) * Prince, come with 

• is a bimdlo of 200 loaves of betel for chewing. 

t The y/ lit, * champ*, from tlio noise (’V^ ^f^) made by the teeth. 
The same root is also used for cutting grass with a sickle for a like reason. 

X Lit, I will eat from food to water. 

§ is long form of ‘ womb*. 

II The ceremony of Gaund referred to in verso 179. 

% i, e, his fiery nature. 

^ = Hindi •>/ 
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mo to the female apartments. Of what is written in our fate there is 
no eraser. For jpu and me it is written that we shall sleep pleasantly 
together.’ Prince Bijai went as she told him, and Sonmati (laid herself 
down beside him) and slept. (480) But, behold, between them the 
pnnee lays a swoid. Up rose the lady Sonmati and said, ‘ the red of 
dawn has begun, and morn is breaking. Prince, turn and look upon 
my face.’ When the piince heard these words, (485) ho got up and 
stood, ‘ Up to to-day yon have been my sistcr-iu-law,’'^ but from to-day 
3'ou are to me as my mother.’ 

Sonmati went out followed by the prince, (490) Avho said, ‘ Sister- 
in-law, where is the colt Hichchhal ?’ Up rose the Lady Sonmati and 
said, ‘ the horse was in its stable.’ (495) Against the door of this stable 
she had placed a millstone. There tlie j^rinec called to mind the goddess 
Dnrga. ‘ O Uurga be a licli) to my arm.* He went and upset the mill- 
stone, and his eyes fell npon tlio liorse. (500) The colt Hichcbhal 
began to weep, and up bo spake, full of anger, find mad. * Prince, wliy 
have you shown me your face? Twelve ycarsf have passed by, (505) 
and you have put me also into the stable.’ Again he said, ‘ Prince thus 
hast thou done in tlime own castle.’ Up rose Prince Bijai and said, 

‘ Hichchhal, 1 did not know your condition. (510) To-day have I heard 
it for the first time, and I came to search for you.’ Then the prince took 
him out of the stable to bis father’s tank, and there he rubbed him 
down and made him ready. (515) Ho then went to his own doorway, 
tied up the horse under a nini tree, find gave him clarified butter and 
sweet cakes. Ho increased its allowance of grain, and then the horse 
became ready. (520) The prince went to tlio female fipartmcnts, where 
was his sister-in-law Sonmati. ‘Sister, give mo a horse’s saddle.’ 
She gave him a saddle, and ho brought it to tho liorse (525) and girthed 
it on. Ho leaped upon its back and rode upon it. Up rose Ids sister- 
in-law Sonmati and said, ‘ My prince, you are going to tlio enemy’s land, 
go thou first to the ])latform of the goddess’s altar, (530) and kneelf 
before her.* He went to the platform, and prayed, saying, ‘ Goddess, I am 
going to the enemy’s land, remain a help over rac.’ ;(535) Up rose 
the sister-in-law Sonmati and said, ‘ My prince, keep the goddess Durgd 
in your heart. She further said, ‘ You are going into tho enemy’s land, 
how shall I know your welfare ?’ (540) Up rose prince Bijai and said 

‘ Get a green sandal tree cut, and have it planted in your com^tyard. 

* According to native custom, it is allowable for a woman to joke with her 
husband’s younger brother. This sometimes leads to intrigues, which, when between 
these, are looked upon as almost venial, especially whon the woman is a widow. 

t See note to verse 245. 

t Bogarding ^ see note to verse 215. 
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As long as that sandal tree remains fresh, so long know that the prince 
is living, (545) when the sandal tree withers know that the prince has 
been killed in battle.’’* * * § Up rose sister-in-law Sonmati and said as she 
wept, * My prince, from to-day you have begun to forget me.* 

(550) Away went Prince Bijai, and Hichchhal flew away into the 
sky. Ho went and wont till he arrived at the fortress in the mountains. 
The prince halted at Bawan’s tank. (555) Up rose the goddess Durga 
and said, ‘ My Prince, thou art come into the enemy’s land. Here must 
you show subtilty. I am going to Bawan’s castle, and will show a 
dream to Chalhki.’f (560) Away went the goddess to Bawan’s castle, 
to where Clialhki, the barber’s wife was sleeping. The goddess took 
the form of a cat, ‘ Hear, O Chalhki, the barber’s wife, Tilki’sJ father 
has had a tank dug, (565) and her brother has built the steps to it. 
Great skill § has been shown in building it. 0 Chalhki, Tilki has never 
seen it, 0 Chalhki, shame upon her life*. When Dobi had shown this 
dream, (570) she returned to prince Bijai. 

O my gentlemen, now hear what happened to Chalhki. She went 
to where was the princess Tilki, and said, (575) ‘Hear, O Princess, I was 
asleep in my room,|| and at night I saw a wondrous^ dream. 0 Princess, 
your fathcr*has dug a tank, and your brother the four flights of steps 
to it, (580) and you have never seen it. Come and bathe in it.* When 
Tilki heard these words, she went to her mother, and her gaze fell upon 
her. (585) ‘ 0 daughter, have you abused or quarrelled with any 
one, that to-day yo\x arc come to me ?’ ‘ O mother, I have neither 

abused ^lor quarrelled with any one, but my father has dug a tank, a 
tank of great syminetiy. (590) Mother, I would go and bathe in it. 
Mother, gi*ant me jierinission to go. For this reason am I come.’ Up rose 
Queen Maina and said, ‘ O daughter, hear my words. (595) In the 
courtyard will I have a tank dug. In the courtyard will I have four 
flights of steps built. In the courtyard bathe thou, and go back to thy 
apartments. Daughter, to the hink (you mention) come merchants, 
and you will become enamoured of them. (600) You will get your 
father’s name laughed at. If your fatlicr or brother liear of it, they will 
kill me, and till my skin with chalT.’ On hearing this Tilki (understood 
that) the queen had not given her leave, (605) and went away to her 


* «IHr, ‘ bo killed in battle*, 

f The, maidservant of queon Maind. 

t Bijai*8 wife, the daughter of Bawan Sub6. 

§ is long form of 

II is long form of which is said to be the same as 

a little painted room,* bat the moaning of the word is very doabtful. 
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own palace, where she lay down, and tightly fastened the doors. Morning 
and evening passed away, (610) and thither came Chalhki the barber’s 
wife, and sees the' state in whieh Tilki is. She went to the queen, ‘ Hear, 
queen Maina, Tilki has passed a morning and .an evening (shut up in 
her room), (615) ,now, give her leave to go.’ The queen gave leave for 
two half-liours. Up rose queen Maina and said, ‘ Chalhki, go and bathe 
and return by night.’ Away went Chalhki the barber’s wife (620) 

‘ Hear, princess, o])eii your tiglitly shut doors. I have got you leave for 
two half-liours.’ The princess instantly opened the tightly shut doors, 
and collected five or ten of her friends and companions. (625) On her 
legs she placed anklets, and on her arms, armlets. On every hair she 
plaited a ])earl, and adorned herself witli tlie sixteen graces. A garment 
of the south she wore on her body, (6110) and a velvet bodice. The very 
strings of her bodice were priceless. On her foi'ehead she stuck a 
silver spol, and in her eyes she placed collyrium. (She was as beautiful 
as) the moon of the second day of tlie lunar fortnight, when it rises. 
(635) She looked at herself in a mirror, and struck her breast a heavy 
blow. ‘ 0 God, why did 3"ou give me so much beauty, when my husband 
is so pitiless. Shame upon my life !’ (640) All her friends and com- 

panions were ready and sho stepped out of the first door. *Oii licr left 
side a crow cawed, and she drew back the foot which she had put for- 
ward saying, ‘ Hear, 0 crow with lucky marks, (645) I will give you 
a dish of rice and niilk,t if you will show me the path of my husband.* 
As she stepped out of the second door, the silver star upon her forehead 
fell to the ground. Up rose the princess Tilki and said, (650) ‘Hear, 
O my friends and companions, twelve years liavc passed (since my 
marriage) and never has my silver star sprung up (and fallen to the 
ground). Consider now all about this.’ ‘ O Princess, what can we con- 
sider about this ?’ (655) Sho passed the third door, and the strings of 

her bodice burst. ‘ O friends, why burst the stiings of my bodice ? 
Consider now all about this.’ ‘ O Princess, your husband is come to the 
tank, (660) and for this reason do the strings of your bodice burst.* 
She stepped through the fourth door, and lo the end of her sheet which 
was gathered and tied up in front slipped open. ‘ C) friends, consider 
now all about this.’ ‘ Princess, you arc thinking of him to whom you 
are married, (665) hence lias the end of your sheet slipped open.’ Up 


* is long form of f ‘ front’. 

t These lines are constantly appearing in various songs. A crow is supposed 
to be able to tell the whereabouts of any person, because it is a groat traveller, and 
because its caw is said to be zUf, ‘ place, place,’ and hence it knows evoiT’ 

place. 
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rose Princess Tilld, and said, ‘ Hear, 0 friends and companions. Ton 
are bantering me. A falcon lias carried off my husband. (670) He 
has probably married somebody else. If he were here now, he would 
have come to take me off to his own house.** She stepped over the 
fifth doorway, and passed through the sixth (075) and the seventh. 
Behold, a flag is visiblef at the tank. Up rose Chalhki the barber’s 
wife and spoke to the Princess. (Now Chalhki was a great favourite with 
her.) And the friends and relations went on. 

(680) In the meantime the crow flew to where the Prince was, and 
cawed over his head. Up rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘ Hear you base- 
born crow. Why, base-born one, did you caw ? (085) Up rose tlie goddess 
Durga and said, ‘ Prince, the love of your life has joined you. And on 
that account the crow cjiwed.* Up came tlie friends and relations and 
ascended the high bank of the tank. (090) Uj) rose tlio goddess Durga 
and said, ‘ Hear, Prince Bi jai, the love of your life has come. Now 
go and block up tho sandni y hat.' X Up rose the Prince, and sat down 
and blocked the yhdt. (095) Then said the .friends and companions, and 
Tilki, ‘ O Chalhki ask him who he is ; and say that these young ladies 
want to batho.’ Said Clialhki the barber’s wife. (•700) ‘ O Princess, ask 
him yourself.* Then up roso Tilki and said, ‘ Hear, O merchant by the 
tank, where is your house and home ? For what place have you 
started ?§ (705) * My house is in Ghunghun, and I am come to the 

fortress in the rnonuiains.’ Said the friends and companions, ‘ Sir, be 
good enough to leave the zandni ghat, for the young ladies want to 
bathe.’* (710) Up rose prince Bijai and said, ‘ Young ladies, one watch 
will I consume in washing my teeth, the second Avatch in bathing, the 
third in worshipping the goddess Durga, the ff)urtli hi eating, (715) the 
fifth in nnakiTig myself ready, and at the sixtli watch will 1 leave the 
glvdt' Up rose the Princess Tilki and said, ‘ if Bilwan Subii hears this, 
he will fill your skin Avith chaff.’ (720) Wlieii the prince heard this ho 
said, ‘ How is the proud Bawaii Siib.-l ? I would like to see the bravery 
of the father-in-laAv.’ll Then said Tilki, ‘ Hear, O inercliant by the tank, 
what is the mother, (725) of one avJio hath such beauty as you, like ? 
What is your wife like, who could for the sake of gain send thee forth 

# The coromony of gaund, see iiuto to verso 17f). 

f 0 1^1^, ‘be visible*. 

X The zandni ghdt is the flight of stops at a tank reserved for Pardd-nishin 
women. Loose or impudent fellows o.aii easily and most effectually block it by 
■im ply sitting near it, as no respectable woman will then approach it. 

§ A IB a dress or cloak worn by a ma^ which, when he is going on a 

journey, ho sends out on the way before him at an anspicious time. 

II is here used, like ‘ brother-in-law,’ as an abusive term. 
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into the world ? Shame upon their lives.’ (730) Up rose Prince Bijai 
and said, ‘What is your mother like, and what your husband like, 
that you whoso body is lovely as a flower, (735) are allowed to wander 
alone in the forest. Shame upon their lives.’ ‘What is your Honour’s 
father’s name, and* wliat your mother’s ? What is the name of your 
brother (740) and of his wife ?’ Up rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘ What 
is your Honour’s father’s name, and what your mother’s ?’ Saith Tilki, 
(746) ‘ My fatlier’s name is Bawan Suba, my brother’s Manik Gliand, 
and my mother’s Maina.’ Saith Prince Bijai, ‘ My father’s name is 
Gorakh Singh, (750) and my mother’s Ghaghelwa. My brother’s name is 
Bandhir Chhattri, and his wife’s name is Sonmati.’ Up rose Princess 
Tilki, and said, ‘ Wliat is the name of y^our wife’s father, (755) and wliat 
of her brother, and mother ? and what is your wife’s name ?’ Up rose 
Prince Bijai and said, ‘ What is the name of your husband’s fiather, (760) 
and what of your husband’s elder brotlicr ? What is the name of that 
elder brother’s "wife, and what is the name of your husband ?’ Saith 
Tilki, ‘My husband’s father’s name is Gorakh Singh, (765) and my 
husband’s elder brother’s name is Randhir Chhattri. My husband’s 
mother’s name is G&ghclwa, and that of my husband’s brother’s wife is 
Sonmati, but T never came to know iny husband’s name.’ Saith Prince 
Bijai, (770) ‘ My wife’s father’s name is Bawan Suba, and her mother’s 
name is Mainfi, but my wife’s name I never came to know.’ When 
Tilki heard these words she turned back her face which had been facing 
him,* (775) and Chalhki rose and said, ‘ Hear, my brother-in-law, f you 
have been talking to your wife before you hjive taken her to your house.]! 
O Prince, you must pay the customary forfeit.’ The Prince gave her 
a gold mohar, (780) and then she continued, ‘O Prince, in excellent 
manner will I prepare the marriage platform for you, and will send for a 
well-read pandit. In excellent manner will I send you homo with your 
wife.’ Up rose Prince Bijai jind said, (785) ‘ I have taken the thirty-six 
gods upon my head (in a vow) that till I shall liave cut my father’s chains 
(I will not do this).’ Then said the goddess Durga to him, ‘ Leap upon 

* A woman cannot talk to her husband in public. > 

t A is tho husband of a husband’H sister (»R^) . A woman is 

allowed to banter with her Chalhki, of course, was not really married to 

Tilki* B brother, but amongst women of the samo village who are friends, it is cus- 
tomary to call each other sister or other blood-relations and when not of the samo 
village, sister-in-law or other relationship by marriage. In verso 678 wo have soon 
that Chalhki and tho princess were groat friends, and from this it evidently appears 
that they did not belong to the same village. Hence they called each other sister- 
in-law. And as Chalhki called Tilki her husband’s sister, she exorcised the privilege 
of bantering Tilki’s husband. 

{ See note about gaund to verse 179. 
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thy horse and ride away. These friends and companions (790) will 
make you forget your vow. Prince, look not behind or before.’ When 
the Prince heard this (he leaped upon his horse), and when Tilki heard 
it, she seized the horse’s^bridle, saying, (795) ‘My Lord, hoar my little 
word. Twelve years have passed, and I have thought of the vermilion 
of roy forehead as but a dream.* To-day it has come back to me. 
0 husband stay here but one night. (800) In my body a fire is rising, O 
husband, to-day put that fire out.’ Up rose Prince 13ijai and said, ‘ Hear 
me, 0 slender wife. How can I put that fire out ? (805) I have placed 

the goddess Durga round my neck, and, if 1 do as you desire, all the gods 
will bo displeased with me. I would bo killed in the open battle-field.’ 
When Tilki heard these words, slie began to weep bitterly. (810) ‘ Hus- 
band, from to-day thou hast deserted me.* Said the Prince, ‘Wife, 
be patient in your heart. This very day will I conquer in the fight, 
and come to your house.’ When she heard this she said (815) ‘ Hus- 
band, I will let go the horse’s bridle if to-day you will show me some of 
your skill,’ but the prince touched the horse’s fianks with his heel, and 
Hichchhal flew into the air. 

The friends and companions returned (820)^ to the female apart- 
ments, to where was queen Maina, and her eye fell upon them. ‘ Ye 
gods,’ said the queen ‘Hear me. Princess Tilki. (825) I gave you 
leave for two half Jiours, where have you passed the whole night, and 
why is your face sad ?’ ‘ O mother, the tank was very exquisite, and I 

went round and round it to look at it. (830) ’Twas there that I passed 
the wlfole night. The west wind blew hard, and that is why my face 
is sad.’ When the mother had heard this, they all went away to their 
own aparfiinents. 

(835) In the meanwhile, the goddess Durga said, ‘ Prince, hear my 
words. Now is your lucky time. Your first fight will be with Manik 
Chand, and your second with Bawan Suba’. (840) So he went to the 
fortress of Jirhul, wliero flows the river Jhirjhir. He made his horse 
to leap into it, and behold his sword fell into the river. Prince* Bijai 
began to lament, (845), ‘ Alas, I listened to no advice, but came to the 
prison of my own accord. My sword has fallen into the Jhirjhir, how 
now will I be able to show my bravery ?’ Lo, up rose the. colt Hich- 
chhal and said (850) ‘ Prince, you were born from a Chhattri’s womb. 
If you are distressed at so little as this, when the time for fighting with 
weapons comes, how will you bear it ? Seven rivers of blood will 
issue forth. (855) Prince, harden now your heart.’ Then said the colt 
‘ Prince, hold the bridle tightly, and I will dive into the river Jliirjhir, 
and bring out the sword in my teeth,’ (860) and, behold, Hichchhal 


* Yormilion is worn only by maiTied women. 
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brought out the sword, and wont along to the fortress of Jirhul. Above 
the fortress was planted a hedge of solid bamboos,* and below was a 
clump of (thorny) heihursyf (865) and encircled by these was the fortress 
of Jirhul. He cut down the hdhurs^X with^his sword the bamboos ; 
and then ho entered witliin the ramparts. The pnnee went round it in 
all directions (870)^ but nowhere could he find an entrance to the inner 
fort. At last on one side he found a doorway, but the doors wore 
lightly shut, lliehchhal gave them a violent kick,§ and the tightly shut 
doora burst open. (875) There there were two watchmen, and saith the 
goddess Durga, ‘ Hear, Prince Bijai, now is your time, make a begiiining|| 
here.* (880) The prince killed both of these watchmen, (and cut off) 
their heads, and he gave his sword blood to taste. The Prince cut 
through the second door, and the tliird door was cut through and tlio 
fourth, (885) fifth and sixth. At the last were found all the shopkeepers, 
and Bawan Suba’s pi-imc-mii lister was seated there, casting up the 
account of the food given to the prisoners. (890) Up rose the goddess 
Durga and said, ‘ Kill all the shopkeepers, and the prime-minister.* So 
the prince hacked till he had made a clear space and then he cut through 
the seventh door, (895 so that the edge of the sword became blunt. The 
prisoners were all still in prison, and when they saw liini they began to 
weep. ‘ Ls this Prince Manik Chand, (900) or King Bawan Suba ?* 
And they said, ^ How will the King treat us ?’ But up rose Prince Bijai 
and said, ‘It is not my father-in-law Bawan Suba. (905) My name, O 
prisoners, is Prince Bijai. Be patient in your hearts, and I will bnng 
back the vermilion to your (wives*) foi'eheads.’IT Il« began to cut the 
bonds of the prisoners. He cut and cut and made a clear space. (910) 
Then up he rose and said, ‘ Hear, O prisoners, plunder Bawan *s market,’ 
wliich they did, and then went to Bawan’s tank. Then up rose Prince Bijai 
and said, (915) as ho began to search for his father and his brfjther, 

‘ What has become of my fatl^er Gorakh Singh, and wliat of my brother 
Randhir Chliatiri ? Has Bawan Suba had them hung ? ’ Then up rose his 
father'Gorakh Singh** (920) (saying) ‘ Is this a goblin or a demon ?* Up 
rose Piince Bijai and said, ‘ It is neither a goblin nor a demon. I came hero 


O' kind of thin, atronpr, male bamboo used for fences, 
t is long form of or a bdbw clump. 

Boe verso 215. 

§ is long form of ‘ foot.* 

II — a beginning. 

^ See note to verse 798. 

•• Evidently Gorakh Singh and Kandhir had been imprisoned separately from 
the rest of the marriage proocssioii, and had not yet been released. 
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to the prison of mine own accord, my name is Prince Bijai.* (925) Then 
said his father Gorakh Singh ‘ Have you come of your own accord to 
the prison ? You who are the last grasshopper of your family. Ton 
have extinguished your family by doing .so. How did you escape from 
Sonmati ? (930) You are the support of her life.’ Thpn the Prince called 
the goddess Durga to mind, and upset the millstone (which was laid 
against the door of their dungeon), and stood face to face with them. 
Prince Bijai began to weep, (935) ‘ O father lias the Sdba given you all 
these tortures Up rose liis father Gorakh Singh and said, and he and 
Kandhir began to weep, — ^up ho rose and said, ‘ In a former life I got 
written in niy fate, (940) the (troubles) which I siilfered in Bawan’s 
feg^tress.’ He said, moreover, ‘ Go back, Prince, to your own country.* 

‘ 0 father, up to now I have been but a single life, now we ha^ve become 
three princes, (945) and in whatever direction I can look, I will take* 
possession of the fortress,* so saying ho set lire to Bawan’s prison and 
departed. He cainc ioBawan’s tank, (Q50) — to the tank called BhawarA. 
Just then a procession of barbers was jmssing by, and the Prince had 
them stopped and brouglit to him, and told them to shave all the pri- 
soners. He tlicn bought them clothes, (955) and pi’cparcd food for them. 
They all bathed, and according to the rank of each he gave them suit- 
able apparel. Up rose Prince Bijai and said, (9(>0) * All you go home to 
your liouses together, my Jifo (i. e. I) will remain here alone. Do you all 
unite in blessing me. I myself will conquer in the fight and come homo 
today.* Up rose tlie prisoners and siiid, (9G5) ‘ We will make a crowd 
behind "your honour,’ but the Prince saitl, ‘Ho, all go to your own 
country.* So they all went away, only his father and his brother remained 
behind. (970) So up rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘ Hear, ray colt Hich- 
chhal, take home my father and my brother.* Awny flew Hichchhal 
towJirds tlie sky, and arrived at the country of Ghunghun. (975) 
Sonmati’s gaze falls upon him, and she ^unis herself to ashes with 
anger. ‘ O Hichcldial, wdiat kind of corpse have you hung to yourself? 
Where have you left him who is my life. Hichchhal, haste and go to the 
prince, (980) and bo victorious in the fight and come back at once. Then 
will I cover your hoofs with gold Away w'ent the colt Hichchhal to 
where the tiger {i, e. Bijai) is crouching and told him all that Sonmati 
had said. (985) Up rose the goddess Durga and said, ‘ Prince, now is 
your time, come to the well of Bhawardiian.* So he (destroyed) the 
tank and mixed it up with dust, and took up his station by the well. (990) 
Thither came some of Bawan’s damsels to draw water, and he began to. 
banter with them. ‘ Good sir, from what country are you a traveller P 
If king Bdwan Sdbd hear of this, (995) he will kill you and fill your skin 
* aeo verse 215. 
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with chaff.* When the Prince heard these words, he smashed all 
their water- jars, and tore from them their ornaments, and the damsels 
went away from Him with their clothes torn, (1000) and came to Ba wan’s 
audience-chamber. Said they, ‘ Hear, proud ^^awau Sub4, some king 
lias come, and cut all the fetters of your prisoners. (1005) He lias 
plundered Bawan’s market. He has fired the fortress of Jirhul. Ho 
has mixed up your tank with dust, and he has brought us to this evil 
plight. Has the woodworm attacked your arm, 0 Stiba P ’ (1010) When 
Bawan heard these words he burnt himself to ashes with anger. ‘ Hear 
me, son IVIaiiik Chand : make ready your army. Fasten the pad on Bha- 
waranan the elephant, (1015) and seize the base-born one and bring him 
here. I will see what sort of man he is. I will make the base-born 
one cut grass.’ So the Prince makes ready his army, the dust whereof 
reaches to heaven ; (1020) and the trumpets sound the call to battle. 
Up rose the goddess Durga and said, ‘ Prince, here is Manik Chand’s 
army. ’ So he made his horse to prance in the field, and stood up before 
(the army) in answer to the challenge. (1025) He stopped all the army, 
and the battle with weapons began. As the Prince attacked them, 
Durga overshadowed (and protected him). Ho hacked and hewed 
till he had cleared the battlefield,* (1030), and only Prince Manik 
Chand survived. His nose ho cut off, and then his cars and arms, and 
then ho tied him up with his horse’s heel-ropes. (1035) Manik Chand 
went off to Bawan’s audience-chamber, and appeared before his eyes. 
Bawan became filled with rage and drunk with it. Up rose tho proud 
Bawan Suba and said, (1040) ‘ It would have been better if you had been 
killed in the open battle-field than that you should come home with your 
ears cut off. You were born from a Chhattri’s womb.’ When Bawan 
had heard all this, he made ready his own airniy, (1045) and started, and 
arrived at the open field, and then again began the battle with weapons. 
The Prince hacked and hewed till he had cleared the battle-field, and 
only King Bawan Subd survived. (1050) With hands humbly clasped 
Bawan says, ‘ Sir, hear my little word. I am your father-in-law. Spare 
my life.* But the Prince leaped and cut off his head. (1055) So he 
hacked and hewed, till he had cleai’ed the battle- dold and went off to 
B&wan’s castle. 

Now the Prince begins to feel boastful. ‘ If there had not been 
strength in my thighs, if there had not been valour in my arms, then 
(1060) what could the goddess Durga have done.* At this the goddess 
,Durgd became displeased, and the horse and Prince falls into a well. 
Behold, Tilki had mounted a high upper room and, her gaze falling 


* Lit, * made a clear field 
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upon the Prince, (1065) she cast magic arrows* * * § to him. Then she and 
Chalkhi the barber's wife came, and pulled out the prince by the arms. 
They took him to the wheel of Buddhd the potter. f (1070) Up rose 
Princess Tilki and said^ O Buddhd, if you will bring back the vermilion 
to my forehead, I will give you half my kingdom. • 

(Here the potter is supposed to bring the prince to life,) Then 
Challiki sent for a well-read pandit, and in excellent manner did the 
prince take her off{ to his house. (1075) Half her kingdom he gave 
to the potter, and the other half did he now give to the Brdhman. 

The prince went outside before the door of the palace, and there 
was a younger brother of Tilld’s known as Suruj Mall, who said, * It is a 
good thing he has come out of the house. (1080) Ho there, attack him 
with fiery missiles.* So (the servants) fired fiery missiles at him, and 
Prince Bijai began to burn. Then (Tilki) began to call to memory all 
the virtuous actions which she had performed in any of the three worlds. 

‘ O my virtuous actions, unite together and bo iny assistance.* (1085) 
So she throws out magic aiTOws, and saved ..the prince. Then she took 
a sword in her liand, and cut olf all (the enemies*) heads. 

She had. one little brother, still at the breast, remaining. (1090) 

‘ Him,* she said, ‘ I will take with me, and wnll thereby keep in existence 
the relationship of brother, for, O my husband, I will sow Bawau's castle 
with charcoal. ’§ The prince made her ascend her litter, and started, 
and they halted half way on the road. (1095) (Saith the little brother) 

• I will sleep in the bosom of the prince.* The prince became sleepy, 
and the base-born little brother had with him fifty-six knives, which he 
thrust into the prince's throat, and then hid himself inside the litter. 

(1100) The dawn came, and the morning broke, and saith the 
princess, ‘ O Chalhki, wake my husband.* Chalhki went to awake him, 
but when she saw him, she fell fainting, and the princess Tilki began to 
weep. (1105) ‘ On neither side have I any one now, for I deserted my 
father’s house.* 

In the meantime the sandal tree in Sonmati’s court-yard withered, 
and her gaze fell upon it, and she fell upon the earth. (1110) Then she 
ran, she ran to the goddess Durga’s altar-platform. ‘ O Durga, if the 
lad|| has committed a fault (spare him). I would never cut off my 
right hand.T O Durga, if the Prince is victorious this time, (1115) 

• Lit, Indra’fl arrow. A kind of magic weapon. 

t The prince was evidently drowned. When a man is drowned, natives lay 

Qn a horizontal potter’s wheel, which they revolve rapidly to make him vomit. 

J The ceremony of gaund see verse 179. 

§ I. e. bum it to ashes. 

II is strong form of WPIW, ‘ a boy.* 

T I. s. he is your devoted helper, and like a right hand to you. 

T T 
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I will thatch your temple with gold’. Then Sonmati hastened away to 
the Prince, and there she called to mind her former virtuous actions. 
She split open her finger-nail,* (1120) broughtf the prince into life, 
and took him home. Then songs of rejoicings began to bo played. So 
up rose the Princess Sonmati, ‘ 0 Hemiya, now is the lucky time for the 
prince,’ (1125) and up rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘0 Hemiyi, tell my 
sister-in-law to bring to me the boys who gave me good advice.’ So his 
sister-in-law did so, (1130) and the Prince ordered them to be clothed in 
apparel of honour, and had them all feasted on sweetmeats, and laughing 
and sporting the boys went away. 

Then the prince began to live as a householder, (1135) and called 
upon the name of Ram. He held a great function in honour of the 
goddess Durga, w'ho was thus made very liappy, (and said) ‘ 0 prince, 
may you live for years from age to age.’ 

* Many persons are supposed to carry ambrosia in their finger, which is capable 
of bringing dead persons to life. Cf, song of Gopi Chand, last paragraph, 
f see verso 216 . 
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such all pronunciation is made to yield to the necessities of the tune. 
Take for example the first word in tb^e songs, as I have heard it 

sung, the second syllable, f^, is pronounced and held on for as long as 
five or six other syllables together, so that, to judge by the singing, even 
would be a very inadequate representation of the pronunciation of 
the word. Yet the word is certainly in ordinary prose, and 

(or rather see next note) is required by the metre, such as it is. 

Hence, except in the case of No. lY, 1 have not given the name of 
the metre at the head of each song, but the name of the air to which it is 
sung. No. IV is not sung to any special air, and hence I have given the 
name of the metre as Thmiari, Most of the songs are sung to the air 
called Kajari git, an air which is popular at the commencement of the 
rainy season, when the sky is covered with clouds, and which is so called 
for that reason, the clouds being compared to or lamp-black collyrium. 

If it is wished to classify the songs under any known metre, it will be 
fQund easiest to class all Kojaris as irregular nnndtta 


DIRECTION. 

.Substitule I'oi- pages 21 to in Journal A. S. li., Vol. Lll lor 1883. 


OliniimiJ au ..w - , , , , . 

(see V, 2 of the present song where the word is written wfiq jr for metre) 
from ‘ a bed*. The only difEerence in custom between Bhojpliri 

and Maithili is that the former shortens the first syllables of and 

^funr, as they are in the antepenult., and followed by a consonant, while, 
according to the most trustworthy authorities on Maithili, this shortening 
of the antepenultimate does not occur in the instrumental. 

for both syllables being shortened for the sake of metre, 
is the 3rd plur. {or honorific) past of the ^ * become’. The form 

of the termination is unusual. The usual form would be (singular) 
or (in Sdran) (plural). If we consider wqf as a further develop- 
ment of then an intermediate form must be supposed, just ad 

there actually exists at the present day in M&gadhi a form isqrffir, beside 
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the further developed form *they became*, tbfb^hoi^ vowel in ^ 

final syllable being lengthened to 'eompensate for th^ weakening of the 
nasal. Maithili has a still older form of or inz.^ In 

the text the second is plural only in an honoufic sense. 

^rir, The perpendicular mark over the first syllable, and elsewhere 
over syllables which would naturally be pronounced long, means that for 
the purposes of scansion the syllable is to be considered short. 

is the long form of ‘ a cloud’ and of 

^ a husband,’ the first syllable of the former is shortened, as Jailing earlier 
than the antepenultimate. See Hoernle’s Gaudian Gram. § 25 and § 356. 
V. 2. wfaTPf — see note on above. 

V. 2. firaw is the past part, of ^ fwST ‘ bow’, ‘ bend’. 

^STWr, is the oblique form of ‘ a court yard*. Skr. = 

Magadhi Prakrit = Bihari ; Skr. = Magadhi Prakrit 

WJTWTir = Bihari oblique WJTWT. Hence nominative, ‘ a courtyard’, 

but /oc. WWT ‘in a courtyard*. Occasionally, however, warwr ie 
incorrectly used in the sense of nominative. 

is long form of XIMT, ‘ a king’ ; and of * a lllmp^ 

1st singular past, of y/ ‘ sweep’. The singular ter- 

mination in is rare in Bhojpuri, though common in Magadhi. Bhoj- 
pfiri usually adopts the plural termination thus, is a 

contraction of the still older form which still survives in Maithili. 

is probably a compound of the past part. and an obsolete 

verb ‘ I am’, no longer survives, but we have ‘ I am’, in 

the Bamayan of Tulsi Das, and ^fw, * be is’, and other forms in Maithili. 

3rd plur. (t. e. honorific) pres, con]., in sense of Indicative of 
y/ ^WTTW. The usual form would be see note on above. 

V. 4. is the long form of #rJr, ‘ people* ; wfinTSRT of 

• a brother’s son* : WiTtfijWT of ‘ a jest, joke*. In the translation of 

this verse I would prefer to read ‘ my’ instead of ‘ your*. 

is the oblique form of WiiTt, just as WWT is of ^fjTW. — is 
the genitive of and its oblique form is used as an optional general 

oblique base of the pronoun ; — so also in all dialects of/ Bihari. 

y. 5. — l^bis is the oblique form of an old verbal noun 

‘a plucking’. The direct form (#Tfy) is common in the Bamayan 
(whether in this particular verb or not, I have not noted), and still 
survives in Maithili. I hdve, elsewhere, gone into the question of these 
oblique forms very fully, and it will be sufficient to point out here that 
the direct form has become in Hindi and Bib&ri what is ciilled the “ Bdot” 
in intensive compounds, the final ^ in this case being dropped. Thus 
HJK in Hindi means, ‘ to beat violently’, literally to give a beating’. 
This verbal noun WK, or wift, ‘beating’, has the following oblique 
forms. 



; 18^8.3' J fttSm .(3bro%>tir. • • ^ 

* qr urt. 

fn JBfaitbili, UT^or mx^. 

In Magadbi and Bhojpdrl UTK- 

They are cemmbn in desiderative compounds, generally with a dative 
postposition, ^ or %. Thus (Bhojpdri), « JfJX W ‘ he wishes for 

• beating’, i, e., ho wishes to beat. So also we have in Mard^hi iWT 

W ‘ I fancy he wants to eat mo\ It will be seen that in 

Marathi the oblique form ends in ^T. This is also the case in Hindi, 
where such phrases as WT^T HI?!, ‘ a beating on a beating’, are common. 
Here the word WT^Tf is undoubtedly the oblique form of as I have 

shown elsewhere. This oblique form in explains the desiderativo and 
frequentative compound in Hindi, which has much puzzled grammarians. 
These compounds are usually stated to be formed with the past part , thus 
qyr ^IfTiTT, ‘ to read frequently*, and trw ‘ to wish to speak’, 

where and are called past participles. Really they are oblique 
forms of' the verbal noun (or root), being the oblique form of 
(’if?. or and #T^T, the oblique fdl’m of (WTi% or #T€t). 

lienee wo get (and not ^T^^T), * to wish to die’, because 

i?TT, and not is the oblique form of (iifc* or * the act of 

dying’. 

V. 6. WT is the regular Bhojpuri form for the neuter interrogative 
pronoun, * what ?*. «Fr is used also in western Magadhi, but in eastern. 
Mdgadbi and in Maithili we first meet the Bangali * 

is the regular Bhojpuri 3 sg. pres., see Hoernle’s Gd* Gram, 
is emphatic for * I also*. 

is a contraction of the redundant form of which 

is the long form of * a daughter’, see Gd. Gram § 35G. ^ in this 

verse, has not, I believe, any negative force. Hence, 1 would trans- 
late * 1 too am’, instead of * Am not 1 too’ ; and omit the mark of interro- 
gation. 

V. 7, altered from ^ for the sake of metre. is the 

regular feminine 2 plur. of the present tense of the verb subst. ^ XX 

* be*. added gives the force of the conjunctive mood. The termi- 

nation ^ is the peculiar mark of the 2 plur. feminine through all tenses 
of all verbs: compare and further on. 

^ is the direct sign of the genitive, and is unaffected by gender. 

Its oblique form is qrr, also unaffected by gender. These are the pure 
Bhojpdri forms ; those given by Hoerule (Gd. Gram., § 373) refer to the 
western Bhojpdri spoken near Bandras. 

Qf All forms of the 2nd pers. pronoun non* 

honorific. 
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UTK, oblique verbal noun,— direct form UTK or See 

above. •( 

2. plur. fern. past, of ^ mj, * come*. See ^ above. 

V. 8. is the oblique adjectival form pf T, * this*. 

therefore means rather * at this time’, than, * this is the time’ ; is 

either the oblique, or the long form of ‘ time*. 

^ is more usually pronounced The ‘ take’ takes in the 

pres, imperat. an optional base (in Magadhi, #t^), whence 2 imperat. 
form 

Sw, contracted for sjw, 2 plur. fut. fern, of v/ aiT ‘ go*. 

(more properly is the long form of 

fern, of ‘ a parent.* 

V. 9. long form of * water’. 

V. 10. is the usual word for ‘ bl.ack’, in Bihari is long 

form of ‘ collyrium’. xmj is oblique of * vermilion’. 

V. 12. (loc. ‘ in the eye’), is oblique Form of ^if, * eye’ : and 
C on the forehead*) of ‘ brow*. 

The translation makes the in the Gth verse a negative. This, 
however, is hardly necessary ; the sentence being equally capable of being 
translated as a simple direct statement, instead of a negative question, 
expecting an affirmative reply. 

No. II. 

V. 1. 5^, for the regular 3rd sing, past ot if W, ‘ send*. 
See note* on above. 

^hlfigrilT long form feminine of ‘ light brown*, 

for 2nd plur. imperat. of f ^T, ‘ come*. 

V, 2. long form of ‘ the lands near a village*, — a 

common Bihari word. 

would be better see note on above. 

V. 3. I*' i^his and other similar words, the ^ (or short for 

metre) at the end of the word, is the sign of the 2nd plur. feminine. 

&c. are causals, hence the diphthong in the last syllable 

hut one. 

V. 4. wftrUT is long form of mir, ‘a garden*, is generally 

specialized to mean, as here, ‘an orchard*. 

V. 5, 6. are almost certainly incorrect for ftl^, 

&c. The causal ol f * eat*, is and not fiiriiTW, ‘ cause to eat*. 

No. III. 

V. 1. inYvftT, — I doubt the correctness of the spelling of this word. 
It is more usually spelt wtaw;. 

i. e. with 6nal vowel lengthened for the sake of metre, 
is a very common Bihdri corruption of 
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V/2. IB long' form of ‘ the ground'^t^bind a^house’. 

is more usually spelt ^ 

2nd imperat. plural of give’. The termination 9 for the 

2nd plural is rare in •Bhojptiri ; but is the usual one in Magadhi. It 
also occurs in Maitliili in the termination whicb is simply 9 , with 
the redundant plural termination added thereto, 
is emphatic of * one only*, 
is contracted from the redundant form of 

which is the long form of ‘ a letter*. 

V. 3. see note on in the 1st song. 

is a common adjective used with ‘paper*. It means 

literally, ‘fresh, clean’, but the qrnrwr, has the special sense of ‘not 
written upon*. is the long form of qnror. 

is an unusual form. A more usual form would be wf^TiTT. 

V. 4. has a common oblique form {cf. Song xii, 4). 

viifT as already pointed out is oblique, in the sense of the locative. 

V. 6. WIIT is oblique form of ^?rc. * aa edge*, just as is of 
An older form of is or ^Tf%, which still survives in Maithili ; 
cf. the Mtli. #Tfk, noted above. • 

is the precative imperative. 

is oblique of and of ‘a place*. The regular 

oblique of would be wfi;^T, but the first syllable is shortened, owing to 
its falling in the antepenult, and a euphonic v is inserted. Hence we get 
or means ‘ in the middle place*. 

this is ‘ twelve’, with emphatic ^ added. The ^ of 
the first syllable is shortened as it falls in the antepenultimate. 

V. 6. Cf. Vidyapati 79, 9. is a precative form, 
emphatic for ‘ my*. 

V. 7. is almost certainly incorrect for Htfr, the gen. fern, of 
‘though*. 

is instrumental of fkx^- 

V. 8. is the oblique genitive of , ‘ thou*. The direct 

genitive is which, when agreeing with a noun in an oblique case 

(like wrwUT #), takes the obi. form iitw. 

f^^^'*'and 9iT^irf are the regular Bhojpdri 1 sing. pres. ind. 

V. 9. ft*ir is altered from for the sake of metre. 

is long form of ‘ midday*. The word is feminine, ‘ 

and hence takes the long form instead of 

?nf% is the general oblique form of ‘ that*, used as an adjective 
agreeing with fW. is for the locative of both syllables 
being shortened for metre. 
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participle of the y/ 


* extend’, more 


V. 10. conj. 

usually written 

f^^^'^and are 3 plur. past, while is 3 sing. past. 

The y/ W or ‘ say’, is a rare one. The more usual one is imi, common 
in Maithili. In Maithili ifPSTl means * to speak’, exactly like the Hindi 
tl^srr, and its causal means * to call’, exactly like the Hindi 

No. IV. 


In copying this song into the Devandgari character, I was met by 
its extreme corruptness. Several of the verses have more words than 
will scan, for instance is superfluous in v. 3. Again words are 

evidently missing in others, for instance two instants are missing in v. 2, 
This song is known in Arrah, and by the help of competent pandits I have 
been able to make it fairly correct. In order, however, to show what 
changes have been made, I have enclosed in marks of parenthesis those 
words or portions of words which, like qjrt in v. 3, and ^ in v. 11, are 
superfluous in the original . Words added to fill up the metre of the 
original, like ^ in v. 2, and in v. 8, arc marked with an asterisk. In 
verse 14 a whole phrase has had to be added, which I have enclosed in 
square brackets. In this verso the portion in square brackets was not in 
the original. 

In vv. 8, 10, 12, 14, I have altered to ifhcr : according to 

all authorities is certainly incorrect as an oblique form of ‘ my*. 
It has probably been written through confusion with the Hindi 
is a form of Western Bhojpuri, but, so far as I can ascertain, il is not 
used in Gorakhpur, nor any wlierc where pure Bhojpuri is spoken. 

V. 1. iitt is here an optional direct form of ^tKt ‘ my’. Just as 
the genitive of ‘ a horse’, is or # with oblique VT, 

so the genitive of ‘ I’, is whe, or with oblique 

V. 2. long form of Hfu- has two meanings, so far 

as I am aware, 1, the country of Magadh .(Gaya), and 2, Uncouth. The 
two meanings are closely connected according to popular opinion, but 
which meaning is the original, and which the derivative I do not know. 

V. 3. is feminine. Hence its long form is 

V. 4. is contracted from the general oblique form of ^ this. 

V. 7. i|nc is probably incorrect for nr^, ‘ I do’. is 1, sing, 

pret. conditional. 

V. 9. is general oblique form of It is really a genitive. 
Of song V. 9. 

wNv is 2 plur. fut. The first person is the 2nd plur. or, 

contracted, 

V. 11. is the regular 3 pres. ind. of (= Hindi ^); * fly*. 
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97# will not scan. ^7 would be the 3 sing. pres. conj. used in the 
sense of the indicative^ as frequently hlippens. 

V.. 13. is the oblique verbal noun governed b/ ?97#7 : see note 
on above ^ 

V. 14. is long form of 

V. 15. tTJFfigr is the regular 3 sing fem. pres. ind. of y/ 9r, * weep\ 

No. V. 


The metro of this song is one instant short throughout the 2nd line, 
the measure of which should be 4 -|- 4 + 4. In Shahabad this is corrected 
by leiigthening the final syllable of each line. 

V. 1. — The word is \ in the original, but is the version 

current in Shahabad, aud is required by the metro. It is 2 plur. imperat, 

of ‘ give’. 

V. 2. SiT^, loc. sg. of 7T7, ‘ a head’. 

is the 3rd plur. pret. of ^ ‘ to join’. The past parti# 

ciple is or It must be jioted that usually in Bhojpdri 

the past part, ends in the term. ^ being rare, and confined princi- 
pally to the .Western districts of the dialect. la Maithili and Magadhi, 
the termination is never used ; hence the past participle in these 
dialects would be always So also in these dialects the 

past participle of ^ ^7, * see’, is and never It is not till we 

get to the extreme east where Bangali is spoken that we find the termina- 
tion again. So sharply is this distinction preserved, that a Tirhut 
man, vAio speaks Maithili, would at once pronounce any person who said 
(instead of meaning * I saw’, to be a Bangali from this 

fact alone. Wo may summarise the above as follows : 


“•iP« 

Maithili > , 
Migadhi } 
Bangali has always 




is long form of WPC (Hindi irw)> ‘ hair*. 

V. 4. is the regular Bhojpuri 1 pres. ind. 

is the adj. with the pleon.astic suffix tT. 

TJTT is loc. sing, of 7T7?:, ‘ a tank’. The first syllable is shortened 
as it now falls in the antepenult. ; so also in the long form 7*n^T. 

7TT, see note to song VI, 2. 

V. 6. is the regular Bh. 3 pros. ind. 

V. 7. 9t is contracted for the oblique form of ‘ thou’. 

V. 8. 77 is evidently superfluous, and spoils the metre. 
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mnc^Tisalong form of The regular long form would be 

but^ as the first syllable Is farther back in the word than the 
penultimate, it is lightened by changing the class nasal er to anundsih. 
We thus get But, as I have mentioned ^n my note on ilsfwT, just 

as V can be written so can be written sr, hence we get finally 
This word is an illustration of a general rule of spelling in Bihari, 
that when anundsik is followed by the third or fourth consonant of any 
class, the two together may be represented by the nasal of. the class or 
nasal of the class aspirated respectively. Thus, we have — 

( 1 ) ^tar or ‘ a limb’, or (rare) * a tear’, or 
‘ testicle’, or ‘ sleep’, or ‘ a nim tree’. 

( 2 ) or € 1 ^, ^a lion’, w!hi or in«w, (rare) * middle’, %fur or 
%prf , ‘ a pumpkin*, nsr^ or urTT, ‘ Kyishn*, wTw or ‘ a pillar*. 

is feminine, and the proper form would be wwf^CiVT. is 

the form in the version of the song current in Shahabad. 

I am unable to account for the final 7 in this word. It is 
possibly incorrect. In the Shahabad version the word is eiYsv : oitsv may 
be the old Mdgadhi Prak}*it nominative, if it is really correct. 

V. 9. lfrf% is here itf its true meaning of a genitive singular. 

V. 10. The Shahabad version is • 51 ; -qn^ 

^ two lemons*. It is probably the correct ono, as *^ 1 ^, and not is the 
Bhojpdri for * two*. 

The last line will not scan. I can make nothing of it. The Sbdhd- 
bad version is ^ ^ qf ^RT, which is only a repetition of the latter 
half of V. 7. ^ « 

No. VI. 

V. 2. WTC is the Hindi WT^. Another form of the same root is 
unenr met with in v. 4 of the last song. 

jir# is locative. 

No. VII. 

This song is sung to the melody called a name derived from 

‘a handmiir, and WK, ‘ a house’, «. e., ‘ the song of the mill*. It is 
a very melancholy air. / 

V. 1 . long form of or (fern.), (see note above 

on in V. 8 .) * a ntm tree*, and not * a lemon tree* as has been 

translated, fwi V [see V. 10) is the word for a lemon, sjfq; for 
for sake of metro, is fern, of ^ * cool’, a common Bihdri word, 

(of ‘ the cool night*, Vid. 60, 3.) The Hindi word is 

V. 2. WT) loc. of vrt, ‘ base*. ^ 

the old form of the direct verbal noun (root) of the verb, 
used in the sense of the conjunctive participle. See note on qrtv in No. 1. 
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Y. 3. fsnCTf , also the direct form of the verb, noun* This termioa* 
tion i; still survives in Bhojpuri the case of causal and other verba 
whose roots end^in ^T, or 

V. 4. direct verb, noun of (Hindi ^TCnn, ' to produce 

a continued loud sound'). In Maithili the form is Manbodh’s 

Haribans, 2, 52, ^ ‘ she fell crashing like a 

cut tree’. 

V. 5. , 1 sing. past, of ^ TOT?, ‘mortice*. means 

‘ a mortice*, and ‘ to join by morticing*. 

V. 6. QfTOiT, 3 plur past, of ^ ^cT ‘ sleep*. The root vowel is 
shortened as its fulls in the antepenult , and is followed by a consonantt 
The long vowel appears in the 2 plur iinperat. in the next verso. 

?Tf7 is translated as * clothes’. I have not met the word in that 
meaning. The version of the song current in Shahabad gives ‘ back* ; 
which hardly gives a better meaning, trif^ means literally, ‘any flat 
surface*, — one of the resultant meanings is ‘ the side-boards of a bei 
another meaning of ?Tf? is * a bandage’, or ‘^llet*. 

V. 9. The yhahabad version gives in place of the second 

V. 10. I|f%, 3 sing. past. fern, of ^ ‘ seize*, * place*. The masc. 

would be 

V. 11. ?TY 2 plur. imperat. fern, of ifT^, ‘ release’, = the Hindi 
ift^. WT^ is the usual llihdri form of the root, being comparatively 
rare. 

V.* 14. The Shahabad version has T instead of 

No. VIII. 

The metre in the first two verses is very doubtful. I have conjectur- 
ally enclosed in marks of parenthesis, words which should be omitted to 
make the verses scan. 

V. 1. v'%?T, or as it is more usually written ?T, has the same 
meaning as See note on this latter word above (Song II, 2). 

fern, of ‘ great*. Wf has an obli(][ue form ?7T with which 
it is often ignorantly confounded. 

V. 2. Siftr 3 sing. fern. past. 

Y. 3. f^?T^ is the invitation sent by the husband’s family to the 
bride’s family, to send the bride to her husband. 

(long form of is in the vocative case, and means 

^0 companion*; the man who brings the invitation being the person sup* 

* posed to speak. 

Y. 4. 9IIW, 3 sing. pres. ind. of ^ m, ‘go*. 
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No. IX. 

V. 1. $ ijf oineans ^ who is tkis*. is merely a strengthened 

form of ^ this*. 

iKTTj equal It is the verbal noun (conj. participle) 

of ‘run away*, (of Bangali tT^TT^). The ^TCT is common in 

Bihari: thus, iu the Maithili Haribans of Manbodh (10, 38), ^ ?rf^ 
STOrfir * deserting the field of battle the king ran away*. 

V. 2. is oblique of * own*. The latter half of this 

verse, and of v. 4 has four instants too many, 

V. 4. is an optional form of the long form of HTW, ‘a 

tiger*. I have never met the word in the sense of ‘ hymna*. 

No. X. 

% and ^ in the 2nd and 4th verses appears to be superfluous. 

No XI. 

The metre of this incantation is most irregular. It affords no assist- 
ance towards judging the correctness or otherwise of the spelling. 

As usual in these doggrel incantations, in which the charmer assumes 
an air of superior education, it is full of Hindi forms. Hxampics are ^ 

‘ they are*, in the 1st verse, and the typical long % of the 2nd verse. In 
the Bihar dialects ^ the sign of the direct (and not the oblique genitive) 
is always short. 

V. 1. XK, one would have expected the locative here. 

V. 6. This is Hindi. is almost certainly incorrect for or 

and the whole means * I reverence the feet of the good (or 'possibly 
seven) teacher (or teachers). 

V. 7. for is a regular Bihari 3 sing, fem. past of 

^ (or ^ »^), ‘ bathe’, 

is instr. sing, of = JT^. 

V. 8, h F^ ^T is the Hindi past tense of ‘ to put on*. 

fifUnCTT = Hindi for is conj. participle of 

^ XXIX, * stretch out*, the causal of XXX, ‘ be scattered*. 

Judging from the language of the above song, the charmer was pro- 
bably a Muhammadan. 

No. XII, 

V, 1. 3 plur. past of ^ * set*. XX is the regular Bihdri 

root, 117 is buiTowed from Hindi, when used at all, as in the last song, 
is locative of 7Tf^, ‘ a bough*. 

V. 8. *rhe metre of these two lines is beyond correction. QlfirSt* 
is 1 sing. pret. conditional of ^ ‘ know*. is 8 plur. future of ^r, 
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contracted from is oblique of "WilT, * a cloth'.— (Q^ Song II 

4). V9lf^T is long form of V^rc, whwh is feminine. 

I would now draw attention to the ample evidence these songs afford 
of the existence of aif oblique form in Bilidri nounSi different from the 
direct form. • 

At present too little is known to form any complete set of general 
rules, but I may recapitulate what 1 have stated more fully in other 
places. 

1. The verbal noun, usually called the root, has in Bhojpdri and 
Mdgadbi an oblique form in 3r(or Maitbili $ or ^). Thus 

‘ the act of seeing’, oblique form ( = Hindi in desiderativa 
compounds) ; mJK (^tRc), ‘ an edge', obi. 

2. A certain number of nouns, pronouns and adjectives ending in 

^1 ^9 have an oblique form in Examples are, 

‘ second*, obi. 

i|I^, ‘great’, ^ 

^^1^, ‘ the act of seeing*, „ 

. ^■onr, ‘own*, „ 

This includes all the pronominal genitives, such as ohL ’WKT : 

&G, A complete catalogue of the nouns of this class is not now available, 
but it is a very large one, and every week’s study gives me new examples. 
Probably it will bo found that every tadbhava noun ending as above 
described can have this oblique form, but it would require a more mtimate 
knowledge of Bihdri than is at present possessed by any European to 
entitle any one to speak authoritatively on this point. 

Another set of grammatical forms of which there are many examples 
in the foregoing songs, is the instrumental in and the locative in ^ : 
attention has frequently been drawn to them in my notes. 

It is not to be expected that these songs, sung as they are by the 
most ignorant classes should satisfy strictly all metrical laws ; but the 
metre is generally clearly discernible, and when obscured the reason may 
often be found in the tendency to repetition, and to the use of long and 
redundant forms. 

These songs were sent to the Asiatic Society written in the Boman 
character, and it has fallen to my lot to transliterate them back again 
into Deva Ndgari. I have altered as little as possible ; the only changes 
which I have ventured to make I have noted, except where the original 
transcript was undoubtedly and clearly wrong. I have been assisted in 
my task several paigidits whose native language is Bhojptiri, and who 
were also acquainted with the songs themselves. 
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Most of the songs are current in this district (Shdhdbdd), with more 
or less variations from the text h^ewith printed. As an example of the 
variations, 1 here give the second song, as dictated to me in Ard (Arrah). 

r 



11 ^ II 

orw JiW V 1 

II 

11 ^ II 

1 ^ 

wWt ^ ^ II 

1 1 

T VWT # 1 

vtxnrr mm ^ ii 

(1 ^ II 

11 e II 

m X m i 

^x T ’et II 

II 1 II 

^x«/x 5X9 fHret J 9ft9X 9 9l99X 1 
»at9^X ftRtx 9^ 9TO II 

II ^ 11 


The above version appears to me to be the more distinctly, Bihdri of 
the two; e. the Bibdri ‘you will cause to stay,* in the 3rd verse 

compared with the Gorakhpur! which has a very Hindi air about it. 

The last song given by Mr. Fraser is a sj)euunen of the Nag song, 
of whic?h there are several examples in my Maithil Chrestomathy. 

In conclusion, 1 would express a hope that this most interesting col- 
lection of folk-songs will stimulate other gentlemen having equal oppor- 
tunities with Messrs. Fraser and Fisher, to lend a hand at collecting 
materials for a most fascinating study. The Bihdri folk-songs are a mine 
almost entirely unworked, and there is hardly a line in one of them 
which if published now will not give valuable ore, in the shape of an 
explanation of some philological diiliculty. But it is from comparison 
of various versions of the same song from various portions of the Bihdri 
tract that there is most hope of tangible result : md this can only be 
attained if other gentlemen, oilicials and non -officials, can be induced to 
collect a few of the songs current in their own immediate neighbourhood 
and forward them to the Society, where it is unnecessary to say that they 
will be valued and welcomed. 
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ERRATA. 


Pago 17, sixth lino from top, for mra** read r/iro.” 

„ „ sixth lino from bottom, for " tripupillcd ” read “ bipnpilled,” 

„ 19, ton lines from bottom, omit tho word “ and ” after “ coiispicaons.’’ 

,, 23, tliirtcou lines from top, for “ siibbasal ” read “ subanal.” 

„ „ five lines from bottom, for “ lyoena** read lycwninaJ* 

„ 24, fourteen lines from top, for “ hracteala ” read “ hmcteaM* 

„ 25, fourteen lines from bottom, fort“ near ” read “ nearer.** 

„ 27 1 eleven linos from top, for ** black *' read ** band.** 

„ 28, eleven lines from top, for “ hmuUfer ** road InnuUfemP 
„ 38, ten lines from top, for Gatal. Lyc, Rrit. Mus. p. 3. pi. B, fig. 92, 98 
(18G2),** road ** lllus. Diurn. Lop., Lyewnidee, p. pi. 3^, figs. 48, 49 
(1869)” 

I, 40, twelve lines from bottom, snbstituto a hyphen for tho comma botwcou 
tho words “ cell ** and “ streak.** 

I, 41, fifteen and fourteen Imos from bottom, for *‘absbN 8** and “ obasns** 
road “ ABjiEUS ** and ” ahseusJ* 

„ 48, twelve linos from top, for “ 664 ** read “ 694,** 

,1 62, two lines from top, for ** xxii ** read ** xii.’* 
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(With Plato 1.) 

It has long been a cominonplaco of meteorological hand-books, 
that the winter, or, as it is more frequently (but less accurately) termed, 
the north-cast monsoon, is due to. a reversal of those conditions which, 
in the summer season, sot in movement a flow of air from equatorial 
regions towards the plains of Southern and Fastern Asia. But, beyond 
this general statement of fact, very little has been done towards working 
out the physical eharacteiastics of this familiar phenomenon of the 
Indian winter ; and such vague conceptions as are implied in the popular 
.tiieory, leave entirely unexplained the well-known occurrence of rain, 
about Christmas time, in Upper India ; a region, which, according to 
^ that theoiy, should then bo the seat of a barometric maximum, the fount 
^'and Source of the winter monsoon. 

Since the establishment of a Meteorological Department under the 
-Government of India, has rendered it possible to study the weather of 
'.India as a whole, from day to day, some insight has been gained into 
1 
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the pheuomcna which pi'cceddfciid accompany the cold- Weather rainfall 
of Northern India. In each of "the annual reports on the Meteorology 
of India, in recent years, two or three instances of this cold weather 
rainfall have been described and illustrated at some length ; and at the 
present time, although many important points still require further eluci- 
dation, it is at least possible to set forth some geiieraliaSations on the 
conditions which usher in the precipitation of the cold-AVcather rains, 
and on the j^robable source of the vapour which feeds them. 

The four charts on Plate I exhibit the average distribution of at- 
mosplieric pressure in the mouths of November, December, January, and 
February. These charts, being based on the rcgisteins of duly verified 
barometers during the List seven years, con*octcd to a common standard^ 
and reduced to sea-level values from elevations, determined in all but 
a few exceptional instances, by actual spirit-levelling to the mean sea- 
surface, may be accepted as representing, with a near approximation to 
truth, the relative diftcrcnces of jiressure Avhich cliaracterizc the winter 
months in India.* Certain characters common to all, may be regarded 
as distinctive of the season. The seat of highest pressure is in tho 
neighbourhood of Peshawar. Whether this may be taken as indicating 
tliat the pressure on the highlands of Cabul is also greater than at similat* 
elevations over tho plaiiiB of India is, however, very doubtful. Tho 
situation of Peshawar on a plain of moderate extent, girt around with 
mountains, is such that the high pressure may be and very probably 
is a local effect of tho cooled air, draining on all sides from the sur- 
rounding slopes and tilling the ])asin from which its escape is much 
obstructed. A similar high pressure is shewn by some other stations 
near the foot of the N. W. Himalaya, of which Dchra is a notable 
example. The conditions of pressure at higher elevations over tho 
Himalaya, will bo noticed presently. 

Tho next feature to be noticed is that, throughout the winter 
months, the axis of average high pressure on tho plains and plateaux 
of India, occupies nearly tho same situation as that of low pressure at 

* Bigoroiisly speaking any snch representation imist of eoarso involve an ' 
cloTncnt of unreality, which is the greater, the greater tho difforonco of land lovola 
in tho area embraced in tho chart ; and, where, as in tho case of India, largo portions 
of tho area differ by 2,000 feet and upwards, this element attains to somo im- 
portance. Although it may not seriously impair tho value of the chart as an illua- '' 
tration of tho prcssurc-difforenccs or potentials which maintain tho system of wind- 
enrronts, tho fact that the lower strata of air, resting on low alluvial plains, have 
no horizontal extension to tho higher plateaux and cannot therefore be directly and 
immediately influenced by tho atmospheric pressure there existing, is one that must 
be kept in view in discussing tho relation of the winds to tho presBare^distiibation. 
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tte oppositp Beason. It expends from Upper Siud across Bajputana and 
the Centra} India plateau to Chutia Jlagpur ; the pressure along this 
axis declining, fiiore or less irregularly, from W. W. fo S. E. To the 
north of this ridge, a though of relatively low pressure on the Gangetic 
plain separates it from the higher pressure along the foot of the Hima- 
laya, and, in most years, the pressure in tlie Punjab is somewhat lower 
than that of Westom Bajputana. On the other hand, to the south of 
tliis axis, the jiressuro falls gjniflually down to Cape Comorin and Tra- 
^nepre ; being, however, considerably higher on the east than on the 
tvest coast of the peninsular, la fact, the isobars run down the peninsula 
almost pamllel with the west coast. The Ioav j^ressure area which runs 
down the west coast of the ])cninsnla is prolonged to the north, up the 
Culf of Cambay, producing a noj-<liward«bend in the isobars of that 
region very similar to that shewn by them in the summer monsoon, 
but with reversed gradient s. 

JTcnce the cold weather distribution of pressure may be not inaptly 
desc|*ibod as a revcMsal of that which cln|jractei*i/es the summer mon- 
soon ; blit, in the tiist place, tbo barometric differences between the 
extremes, and there fore the gradients effective in pfodueing the monsoon 
current, are less tlian half as great, and, in the second place, the axis 
of high pressure across Niirtliei’ii India lies further south than its 
opposite in tlie .summer monsoon. Tt lies well aeros.s the middle of the 
plateau to the south of the Canges, instead of following the course of 
the river, or, as not unfrec^uently ha])pons in the case of the summer 
trough of depression, somewhat to the noi’lh of it. Thus, both in 
summer and winter, low pressure tends lo ]ircvail in some part or otlior 
of tlie Gangetic valley and tlic l^unjab ; but in tlu' summer tlie gradient 
declines towards the N. W , in the wintiw, to the S. E. 

There is re.'ison to believe that this normal distribution of pressure 
is resti’icted to the lower strala of the atmosphere, that is to say, to the 
stratum less than 7,000 feet in verlieal thickness, mea.surod from the 
sea-level. Thus, for instance, a row of stations on the plains of the 
Punjab and Ganges, ranging from Pesliawar down to Pnrueah, shews 
a small, but decided, fall of pre.ssure from N. AV. to S. E., when all the 
mean readings arc reduced to their eipii\alent values at the sea-level. 
But if the mean pressures of the Jiill-slatioiis, IVrurrce, Cliakrata, and 
Darjeeling (all of wliich are between 0,000 and 7,000 feet, or a little 
over tho latter elevation), be reduced to a common level of 7,000 feet, 
the gradient at tliat elevation is found to be slightly, but distinctly, re- 
versed ; Darjeeling, the easternmost station, shewing tho highest pressure. 
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Sea-level Equivalents of Atmospheric Pressure on the Funjah and 
« Gungetic Plains. 

November, Decombep. Jannary. February, 

ins. ins. ins. ins. 

Peshawar 30 098 30*174 30161 30*115 

Lahore *023 *097 *084 *029 

Delhi *017 *089 *076 ’020 

Lucknow ‘008 *078 *062 *006 

Patna 29*995 *066 *060 *001 

Purneah *966 *028 *036 29*977 


Equivalents at 7,000 feet of Atmospheric Pressure at Stations on the outer 

Uinialaya. 

November. December. January. February. 


ins. ins. ins. ins. 

Darjeeling 23*404 23*380 23*339 23*320 

Chakrata *360 *340 *305 *281 

Murree *356 *332 *302 *268 


It was shewn also in a paper on the winds of Northern India,* and 
in the India7v Meteoi'ologists* Vade Mec'urii,^ that, as between the 
Himalaya and Ceylon, the plane of neutral pressure, in January and 
February, is at a lower level than 7,000 feet ; but not in the months 
of November and December ; at least as an average condition. To this 
point, which is important, I shall presently return. 

These facts of the pressure-distribution prepare us then to expect 
that which our wind- registers shew, viz,, that the winter monsoon is a 
much shallower, weaker, and more unsteady current than its correlative 
of the summer season. On the plains, the air is very calm in the Pun- 
jab ; and, to the south and south-east, flows as a very gentle current, 
chiefly a day wind, drifting from the N. W. down the Gangetic plain ; 
from north or N. E., and somewhat stronger, across the Central Indian 
plateau and the Satpuras ; and from north or N ' N. W. in Lower 
Bengal ; then turning to N. E. or E. in the northern part of the penin- 
sula, while, down the Bay of Bengal, it is pretty steady as the well- 
known N. E. monsoon. It turns, therefore, in an anticyclonic curve 
around the seat of maximum pressure in North Western India. Its rate 
of movement, its comparative steadiness, and its mean direction may bo 
estimated from the following tables : — 

* Phil. Trans, vol. 164, p, 663. 
t Pago 176. 
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JPercentage of Wind-directions and M^an Daily Movement of the Wind at 
Stations in Northern India during the Winter Monsoon, 
f November to February.') 




Years. I 

Per cent. 

Mean daily 
movement in 
miles. 

525 

ki 


p4 

OQ 

GO 

cd 


Izi 

Calm. 

a 

Rawalpindi 

12 

4 

7 

9 

5 

2 

9 

25 

13 

26 

43 

C3 

Lahore 

12 

7 

7 

12 

3 

1 

3 

20 

IG 

31 

48 

tn , 

Lndhiana 

10 

5 

3 

2 

9 

1 

2 

G 

42 

30 

33 

P? 'd 

Lolhi 

7 

7 

5 

3 

11 

3 

8 

27 

30 

6 

73 

• 0 
.S HH 

Mooltan 

12 

8 

21 

1 

10 

4 

14 

2 

15 

25 

47 


Jacohabad 

4 

17 

14 

9 

5 

1 

3 

6 

13 

32 

48 

O 

Riekaueor 

4 

10 

18 

8 

7 

9 

20 

5 

7 

IG 

68 

, 

Roorkoo 

17 

2 

3 

2 

13 

3 

G 

6 

25 

40 

50 

•6 

Bareilly 

12 

3 

5 

4 

• 8 

1 

7 

17 

39 

16 

68 


Lucknow j 

12 

12 

5 

2 

4 

2 

5 

17 

28 

25 

43 

o 

Allahabad 

12 

9 

G 

9 

2 

3 

, G 

24 

n 

30 

38 

o 

Gorakhpur ! 

12 

1 

2 

4 

G 

2 

7 

29 

15 

34 

P 

S’ 

Benares ' 

Id 

4 

C 

8 

3 

3 

11 

39 

12 

14 

64 

cS 

Patiia 

13 

4 

5 

7 

3 

3 

8 

35 

16 

19 

44 

O 

Purneah 

7 

4 

9 

9 

3 

2 

1 8 

52 

13 

... 

46 


Hyderabad 

4 

41 

7 


1 

2 

10 

5 

19 

15 

158 

g . 

Kurracheo < 

21 

9 

18 

IG 

4 

4 

14 

18 

9 

8 

229 

0) cd 

Rajkot , 

4 

23 

25 

20 

2 

1 

3 

G 

11 

9 

126 

^11 

*i)eesa 

22 

19 

23 

11 

7 

3 

6 

9 

14 

8 

202 


Pachbudra 

3 

4 1 

24 1 

15 ' 

5 

4 

9 

4 

G 

29 

? 


Surat 

4 

12 

17 

18 

10 

2 

12 

14 

11 

4 

132 


Mount Abu 

5 

9 

19 

14 

8 

10 

IS 

9 

7 

6 

105 

1 

Neemuch 

4 

8 

12 

12 

15 

16 

IG 

9 

12 

? 

153 


ludoro 

4 

10 

15 

28 

8 

8 

4 

12 

5 

10 

69 

.S 03 

Jhansi 

10 

2 

35 

G 

8 

2 

15 

4 

11 

17 

51 

H 

.3 S 

Nowgong 

4 

18 

9 

9 

3 

1 

5 

11 

16 

28 ' 

38 


Sangor 

11 

IG 

29 

10 

G 

5 

7 

11 

14 

2 

64 


Sutria 

5 

17 

13 

8 

3 

4 

5 

11 

32 

7 

89 

'2 

Jubbuli^oro 

11 

24 

18 

7 

G 

16 

G 

8 

9 

6 

65 


Pachniarlii 

11 

15 

17 

8 

15 

7 

9 

6 

21 

3 

68 

S 

Sconi 

11 

2 

40 

5 

IG 

1 

18 


16 

2 

68 

o 

Ghikalda 

6 

25 

4 

4 

11 

18 

12 

■7 

17 

2 

no 

0 ■ 

•^1 

1 Hazaribagh 

14 

10 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

23 

40 

3 

* 118 














Id wm 

Borbampore 

14 

24 

8 

3 

2 

2 

8 

16 

25 

12 

41 

- s g 

Q Calcutta 

19 

31 

7 

G 

3 

9 

8 

15 

20 

1 

80 

1 § 

JosBore 

14 

30 

10 

3 

4 

4 

5 

8 

25 

11 

42 


Dacca 

14 

17 

9 

3 

4 

7 

9 

15 

20 

16 

63 
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On comparing these tables with those for the summer monsoon, 
at the same stations, the relative* greater frequency of calms, more 
especially in the Punjab and the Gangetic plains, the inferior steadiness 
of t lie wind in the prevailing quarter, and the* very low absolute rate 
of its movement arp strikingly apparent. The highest rates of move- 
ment are in Western India, as are also those of the summer winds, but 
the former vary from less than half to less tlain two-thirds of the latter, 
and the directions arc much more variable. 

It is further to be noticed that, while, at most stations, there is one 
direction of decided maximum, wdth some oscillation on either side 
(this being the local direction of the wdntcr monsoon), at stations in the 
Punjab and the adjacent jiarts of the Gangetic plain, and also at Jhansi, 
Jubbulpore, Chikalda, Mount Abu, and Kurrachee, there is a distinct 
secondary maximum from an opposite quarter ; and, at Mount Abu, 
Neemuch, and Bickaneer, a certain absolute preponderance of southerly 
winds. These are the winds which interrupt tlio winter monsoon and 
bring up the vapour that is condensed on the Jfimalaya as snow, and 
on the X)lains of Northeni India as the winter rains of that legion. 

In fact, not only* is the barometric gradient which* chanreterizes 
the winter monsoon less highly inclined than that of the opposite season, 
and the vertical height to wdiich it prevails (the elevation of the neutral 
plane) considerably less, but it is more frequently reversed, and espe- 
cially so in January and Fel)ruary ; and, as a tempoi*!iry phenomenon, 
barometric minima, with the usual vortical systems of winds, occasionally 
appear in Northern India, On such occasions, rain almost invariably 
follows, beginning generally over the moimtniiis that hem in the Pun- 
jab, and on the plains at their foot, and thence extending to the cast 
and south-east ; while the barometric depression moves eastward, and 
cold westerly winds, bringing tine weather and a wave of high baro- 
metric pressure, follow \i]) in the rear. 

In the majority of cases the history of which has hithei’to been 
traced out, the barometric minimum lirst appeared, and was apparently 
formed in some part of the great north-western plai/i, most frequently 
in the Punjab or Upper Sind; but, in some cases, in Western Kaj- 
putana. Mr. F. Chambers has put foiuvard the suggestion* that these 
minima travel hither from regions further west, from the plateau of 
Beloochistan or the still loftier mountain-tract of Afghanistan ; but this 
seems to be a misapijrehension. Wc have, indeed, no ohservatory in 
Afglianistan, and it may be long before any systematic observation is 
possible in that interesting, but turbulent, country. But an observatory 
has existed for some years past at Quetta, and, although its elevation is 
* Natoro, vol. zxiii, p. 400. 
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not known with sufficient precision to admit of its barometric register 
being reduced to terms comparablu* with those of the Sind and Punjab 
stations, I have compared the oscillations of the Quet&, barometer with 
those in the valley of the Indus, when barometnc minima have appeared 
in Upper Sind, and find that, with two very doubtful exceptions, in 
January and February 1880, any fall of pressure at Quetta was- either 
simultaneous with the fall in Sind, or somewhat later. In one of these 
exceptional instances, there was a slight fall at Quetta two days, and 
in the other one day, before it took place at Jacobabad ; but on both 
occasions, the great fall, wli(?n the minimum was established in Upper 
Sind, was simultaneous at both sbxtions. In sncli cases as that of the 
25th January 1878 (when the minimum first appeared at Deesa) and 
those of January, February, and March 1881 (when a barometnc depres- 
sion which had existed in Western linji>utaiia throughout the cold 
season, was simply #itcnsiriod imuicdiateJy prior to the rainfall), there 
could be no question of a depression tmvclling from the westward. 

But it is not only in North- Westeigti India even, that barometric 
minima are occasionally formed in the winter months : in the case of 
the rain of ihe lUth to 13th January 1878, it first appeared on the 
western half of the Uccean plateau ; in that of the 10th February 1879, 
a long trough-sluipcd d('prt)ssion ran througli the heart of India from 
Bclgaum to Lucknow, and, in that of the 15th to 18th February 1880, 
it was first established in the Central Pj’oviiiccs, whence it w»as trans- 
ferred to the Punjab ; and the distribntioii of pressure, in Northern 
India,* became strikingly similar to that w’^hieli characterizes the rainy 
season. 

There is, then, no reason to doubt that, notwithstanding that Nor- 
thern India is in general and on an average an area of high pressui*e 
in the winter seasoji, relatively to lower latitudes, this condition is by 
no means constant or lasting. The atmospheric pressure, in extra- 
tropical Tndhi, more frequently than tljat of the peninsula, occasionally 
falls below that prevailing over the seas to tlie south, causing vapour- 
bearing currents to pour in from that direction; and these currents, in 
ascending around the seat of minimum pi'cssurc, chiefly on the east and 
north of the minimum, condense that vapour as rain (and on the hills 
as snow). This is a more or less regularly recuiTcnt feature of the 
winter season. 

Of the conditions which determine the formation of these barometric 
minima, but little can he positively asserted in the present state of our 
knowledge. That they do not originate in a local excesa of temperature 
in the lower atmospheric strata, is abundantly apparent; the rise of 
temperature that, in geneitil, precedes the rainfall, and is accompanied 
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with a rise in the relative and absolute humidity of the air, is simultane- 
ous with the setting in of the southerly wind ; and this change of wind 
implies a pre-existing reversal of the barometric gradient, which is the 
plioiiomenon to bo accounted for. The following considerations may, 
however, be wortliy^of attention as tending to throw some light into the 
prevailing obscurity. 

It has been shewn above, that, at the very moderate elevation of 
7,000 feet over the outer Himalaya, the barometric gradient is on an 
average slightly, but distinctly, reversed. At greater elevations, it is 
most probable that the reversal is more decided, for I have shewn 
elsewhere* that at Leh (11,500 feet) the pressure in February is at its 
annual minimum, and the wind-registers of all our hill-stations establish 
the fact that, throughout the winter moiitlis, the prevailing winds aro 
southerly. This preponderance is no doubt, in some measure, perliaps 
mainly, due to the fact that the observations are tliksc of 10 A. M. and 
4 P. M. only ; at which hours the diurnal up-draught of the mountain 
winds, in an otherwise still atmosphere, is fully active. But I have 
myself witnessed at Darjeeling, in December, the effects of a strong 
steady current, sweeping overhead from the south-west, clothing the 
snowpeaks with cloud-banners. This strong southerly wind is, however, 
exceptional ; and is that which precedes rain ; and although it is not 
improbable that, at great elevations, there is a more or less steady flow 
of air towards Central Asia, to feed the outflow, at low levels, from tho 
anticyclone which, as we know, normally exists in the winter over Nor- 
thern and Ccntiul Asia, there is no reason to question that, up to a 
considerable elevation over Northern India, the more usual condition is 
one of comparative stillness or at most of light movement. And, in this 
state of the atmosphere, even a feeble local action, tending to reduce 
tho density and therefore the pressure, may suffice to set up a centripetal 
influx of air which may in a short time produce a well-developed baro- 
metric minimum. How this may be brought about will be shewn 
presently. 

The southerly surface winds that aro invariably the preeursors of 
precipitation, are not merely local ; they prevail also far to the south, 
indeed over a great part of India ; and they arrive charged, with vapour 
gathered both from the sea and from the warmer land-surface of more 
southerly regions. 

It seems not improbable, then, that tho ulterior conditions which 
give rise to the winter rains, may have their seat in tho more elevated 
or middle region of tho atmosphere ; and we must look to the formation 
of cloud as tho condition which, by disturbing the thermal equilibrium 
* Indian Met, Memoirs, vol. i, p. 224. 
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of the ci/tmosphere, determines a convective current with a cyclonic cir- 
culation, and a barometric minimum.^* The prevailing calmness of the 
Punjab atmosphere, combined with a high *degree of relative humidity 
in the winter months, a^rds conditions not unfavourable to this action. 

Before proceeding furtlier with this discussion, it will be of advan- 
tage to consider the distribution of the winter rainfall, its distribution 
both in time and space. 

For tins purpose it will not be necessary to illustrate the subject 
in great debiil, and, instead of giving the means of individual stations, 
I shall summarize the data in the form of the averages of large areas* 
Tl)e following table gives the average amount of the fall in each of the 
months from N^ovcmbei* to March. 

Sumnanj of the Winter Rainfall of E,r,tra-tro'})ical India. 

Inches of rainfall. 




January. 

February 

March. 

Total. 

Peshawar and Dcrajat 


0-05 

IOC 

1-29 

3-97 

i{ii.zara and Patwar 


1-57 

2-64 

2-06 

9-43 

The four doaba 


0-77 

115 

114 

3-84 

Easterly I’nnjab 


0-01 

0-95 

0-95 

3-46 

K-augra, Sirmoor and Kumnoii .. 


2*10 

2-80 

2-54 

8-08 

N. W. P. k Uudli, Western liuH'*.. 


0-81 

occ 

0-57 

2-43 

Ditto ditto, Eastern lialf . . 


U06 

0-55 

0-34 

1-80 

!North Bcliar and Dhagalporo 


0*58 

0-53 

0-45 

[ 1-74 

Northern Deiigal 


013 

0-79 

118 

2*86 

Assam and Cachur 



1 35 

3-45 

7*00 

Upper Sind 


0-23 

0-37 

0-44 

1-28 

LoAver Sind, Cntch and (Uijarat.. 


Oil 

OIC 

006 

0-48 

Rajputana 


Oil 

0'31 

0-15 

0-93 

Central India, &o 


0-42 

0-40 

0-23 

1-40 

Mirzapor© and Chutia Nagpur 


0-1)8 

0-78 

0-57 

2-28 

Lower Bengal 


0-4S 

107 

1-60 

3-82 


The above ta])lo includes the whole of extm-fci-opical India, and 
it is only in a portion of this region that the cold weather rainfall can 
be regarded as a w’dl-marked and regularly recurrent phenomenon ; 
having a distinct maximum, that is to sixy, in the winter or spring 
months and equally defined minima befoi'e and after. The variations, 
shewn in the above table, are considemble, both as i^gards the total 
amount and the epoch of the maximum. It is on the N. W. Himalaya 

* The meridian of Lucknow is taken os the boundary. 
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and on the liiJls of the Northern Punjab that these rains are most copious, 
and that the maximum falls latest .the precipitation frequently taking 
t!.e form of sno'k at all But the less elevated stations. In the extreme 
north-west, they attain their maximum in March and April ; for the 
April rainfall (not shewn in the table) is about equal to that of March 
at Peshawar and in'" the hills of Hazara, while that of May and June 
is insignificant. But south of the Salt Range, and on the plains of the 
Eastern Punjab, the rjiinfall of February and March exceeds that of 
April. Still further to the south-east, throughout the greater part of 
the Gangetic plain, the maximum occurs still earlier, viz., in January ; 
and this holds good as far a.s Behar and the confines of Northern Ben- 
gal. This anticipation of the maximum is not due to the January 
mill fall of the Gangetic plain being heavier than that of the Punjab. 
Oil the contrary, it is rather less : but the decrease in a south and S. E* 
direction is much less rapid in January than in the subsequent months/ 
111 Noi'thern Bengal, even the January maximum has vanished ; and 
^\ liile the average rainfall of that month is only slightly less than in 
Behar and the eastern part of the N. W. Provinces, that of Februai'y 
is higher, and that of March shews a further considerable .increase. So 
far, the course of the variation seems to rcsoinhlc that of tlio N. W. 
Punjab ; but the further steady increase of the fall in Ajiril, May, and 
J une sliews that this resemblance is fallacious, and that we have hero 
to do with a phenomenon of a different order, viz., the storm precipita- 
tion of the spring months, the charue ten* sties of which are still more 
pronounced in the more easterly province of Assam. As a well-marked 
feature of the local meteorology, the cold weather niirifall does not 
extend, in an easterly direction, beyond iho province of Behar. 

Turning now to the regions somewhat further south, but still, for 
the most part, without the tropic, we sec that in Up[)er Sind the total 
fall of the five months is very small, notwithstanding that it represents 
nearly one-third of that of the year ; and also that, as in the Derajat, 
it roaches its maximum in March. In Lower Sind, Cutcli, and Gujarat, 
tlie whole precipitation of the season is insignificant ; ^ but a maximum 
is still faintly indicated in Febmary, and the same' is more strongly 
marked in Rajputana, where the fall is about double as gi’eat. In 
Raj])utana, it would appear that the December rainfall is almost as 
great as that of MaTCh ; but this is mainly due to an exceptionally heavy 
rainfall in December 1877,* combined with the fact that the Rajputana 
registers extend over a shorter period than those of most other parts 

* ()u tliia occ'asiou nearly five inches of rain wore registered at Hanswara, 
between 3 and 4 inches at Jhalrapatam and Ulwar, aud ovor 2 inches at Kotah, 
Dooli, aud Bhurtpurc. 
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of the countiy. I do not tliiiik, therefore, that, on the average of a 
long period of yefirs, the Novembe/ rainfall of Bajpatana would be 
found to follow a different law of distiibution from that of other pro- 
vinces around. In Centml India, including those portions of the Centi*al 
Provinces and the N. W. Provinces that extend between the Jamna and 
the Saipum range, the total fall is again higher, with a maximum in 
January and , February ; and^ still further east, in Mirzapore, South 
Behar, and Chutia Nagpur, it is again greater, with the maximum in 
February ; but this apparent retardation of the maximum is evidently 
due to the inclusion of the early spring storms which in Chutia Nagpur 
become of relatively gi*cater importance ; and this is rendered fui*ther 
evident in the tabic for Lower Bengal. 

The conditions wliich determine the storm precipitation of the 
spring months will be noticed elsewhere. Meanwhile, it results from 
the above analysis that the cold weather rainfall, as here considered, is 
that which takes place chiefly on the north and east of the barometric 
depressions, which are occasionally formed, in the winter months, in 
North-Western India. It is most copious where normally the winter 
temperature is lowest, viz,^ on tiie N. W. Himalaya. It decreases mpidly 
to the south, and less rapidly to the south-east, and, in this latter direc- 
tion, it blends into and becomes with diflieulty distinguishable from the 
rainfall of the spring storms, which ai’o, however, a phenomenon of a 
different order. 

Having thus dclincd the area and noticed th(^ general (diaracteristics 
of the* winter rainfall of North- West oni India, 1 will return to the 
question of the origin of those barometric depressions whicli have been 
shown to be the immediate j)recui*sors of the precii^itation, or perhaps 
rather of simultaneous formation> The area above defined as that of 
the winter rains, is identical with that iu which, as has long been 
known, tho relative humidity of the air, instead of diminishing towards 
the interior of the country, increases with tho increasing distance from 
the sea-coast. On page 20^1 of the Lulian Meteorologist's Vade Mecuni 
(Part If, para. 109), 1 described this phenomenon as follows: ‘‘In the 
maritime provinces {of India) there arc but one (annual) period of 
maximum and one of minimum humidity ; in the Punjab and in Central 
India and the North-Western Provinces, there are two annual maxima 
and two minima ; and in tho drier part of the firat named province, the 
winter is the dampest season of the year * 4 ^ # Stations on the coast 
line have, at all times of the year, a higher degree of relative humidity 
than those on the plains of tlie interior. But the rate of increase is 
very different at different seasons ; and in consequence of tho greater 
cold of Upper and extra- tropical India, in the first three montlis of the 
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year, the rule of increasing dryness with increasing distance from tho 
coast holds good inland, only as as Bohar ; and thence to the Punjab 
the relative humidity of the atmosphere increases steadily. It appears 
to bo higher also through Central India, north of the Satpuras, but tho 
meteorological statistics of this tract have not yet been sufficiently 
worked out to enable us to fix the limits of the area of higher winter 
humidity.” 

The above passage was written in 1876, only a year after the 
meteorological data for the whole of India had been, for tho first time, 
concentrated in one central office, and when the system of observation 
had been but recently extended to many stations in Rajputana and 
Central India. It is, therefore, desirable to set forth, in a tabular form^ 
some excerpts from the further evidence which has since been put on 
record ; and, to this end, I give, in the following tables, first, the absolute 
humidity of the air as represented by the proportion of vapour in 1,000 
parts (volumes) of air, second, the relative humidity, and, third, tho 
cloud proportion (in thousandths of the sky-expanso*) in each of tho 
six montlis November to April for four series of stations, threo passing 
successively from cast to west (or nortli-west) and representing re- 
spectively the Himalaya, the alluvial plain, and tho plateau which extends 
between the latter and tho Satpum range ; and the fourth passing from 
south to north, beginning Avith stations south of the Satpura range, 
and terminating in the Punjab. 

* Tho figures of the two latter tables are extracted from those of tho'averagi^ 
values of tho several meteorological elements given in tho Report on the Meteo- 
rology of India in 1881. 
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• The estimates of cloud proportion are probably affected by a large personal equation. 
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of Northern India. ^ 

The above table confirms and justifies the description already quoted 
from the Vade Meoum, and alto the §feneralization just given, that the 
area of the winter secondary rainfall maximum coincides with that in 
which there is also a winter secondary maximum of relative humidity. 
But it also brings into prominence some further facts, which assist in 
throwing much light on the causes of the rainfall. In the first place, 
it* is to bo noticed that the increase of the relative humidity of the later 
months, as we proceed from Behar towards the Punjab, is due, solely, 
to the fall of temperature ; the absolute humidity being almost constant ; 
but the latter is decidedly lower on the high ground of Central India 
and B/ajputana, south of the Grangetic plain, than on the latter and in 
the Punjab. These two facts, viz., the uniformity of the absolute humi- 
dity over the riverain tract, and its decrease on the higher ground to 
the south, indi(!ato that it is mainly dependant on local evaporation ; 
being, in fact, furnished by the rivers, the undiied swamps left by the 
autumnal floods, and, in no small degree, probably, by irrigation and 
the rich vegetation of the green winter crops. In the second place, it 
is to be observed that this rivei'aiii tract also coincides with the region 
of lower normal pressure, to the north of the axis of maximum pressure, 
shewn on the normal baric charts, on Plate II. And lastly, the tendency 
to cloud formation follows, on the whole, the same laws of distribution 
as the relative liuraidity of the lower atmosphere, with, however, this 
important exception ; \ hat, except in April and to a slight extent in 
March, it is lower in the neighbourhood of the coast (in Lower Bengal), 
not with standing the higher relative humidity of tlic lower atmosphere, 
than in the Upper Provinces, wheno the iiiinfnll generally oj^iginates. 

^Now putting together the scvei*al facts thus independently elicited 
from the study of our registers, we aiTive, T think, at the outlines of 
a consistent theory of the production of the winter rainfall. Wo liave, 
in the first instance, steady evaporation over an extensive moderately 
hnmid tract, at a comparatively Uav tempemture, it is true, but in an 
atmosphere, the stillness of which allows of steady diffusion of the 
vapour to high levels, and the consequent formation of cloud. The 
slight disturbance of the baric cquilibnum which follows (since the 
vci*tical decrease of tempemture in a cloud- laden atmosphere is slower 
than in a clear atmosj)here), is snccjceded by a gentle indraught of 
warmer and more humid air fre^m tlio south ; for tlic Himalaya bars 
access to norlhei’ly winds. A vortex is then mpidly formed, accompanied 
with an increased cloud-fomiatio.n, and speedily followed by precipita- 
tion ; which takes the form of snow on the hills, and of rain over the 
river plains. The rainfall is invariably followed by a cool wind, and 
a wave of high barometric pressure from the west, which I can only 
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attribute to a drainage of cool heavy air from the valleys of the 
hills siin’ouiiding the Punjab and S the high lands of Bcloochistan and 
Afghanistan ; air cooled by the precipitation on the mountains. 

If the above view be true, the stillness of the atmosphere, combined 
with the presence of a niodei*ate evaporation, must be accepted as the 
condition which primarily determines the formation of barometric minima 
and the winter rains of Northern India. And this stillness is obviously 
due to the existence of the lofty mountain ranges which surround Nor- 
thern India, leaving fi*ee access to the plains open only to the south. 

Were the Tliraalayan chain absent and replaced by an unbroken 
plain, stretching up to the Gobi desert, it is probable that the winter 
rains of Northern India would cease ; any local evapomtion in the Punjab 
and Gangctic valley would be swept away by strong dry N. E. winds 
blowing from the seat of high pressure, which, in the winter months, 
lies in Centml Asia ; and insl ead of the mild weather and gentle breezes 
which now prevail at that season, on the Arabian Sea, it would be tho 
theatre of a boisterous and even stormy monsoon, such as is its local 
equivalent of tlie China Seas. Other and even greater changes of 
climate, that would .supervene on the suppression of the Himalayan 
range and Ihe conscjcpient alteration of the summer monsoon, its preci- 
pitation, and the course of the land drainage thereby fed, it would bo 
beyond the province of my present subject to discuss. 


II . — Descriptions of some new Asia/lc Diurnal Lopidoptera ; chiefly from 
specimens con! (lined in the Indiah ^Insenrn., GalciUta, — Dy Fkedeiiio 
Moore, F. Z. S., A. L. S. Communicated by the Natural Hisfoux 
Secretary. 

[Rc'cfiv'cd M;iy Road .Imio 4Ui, 18S1.J 

Family NYMPHALTO^E. 

Subfamily Satyrusai]. 

Genus Ypthima, Hiibner. 

Ypthima mai[ratta, n. sp. 

Male and female. Upperside brown ; forewing with a subapical 
bipupilled ocellu.s ; between which and the outer margin is a pale brown 
curved fascia as in Y. newara : hindwing with a very small subanal 
unipupilled ocellus. 

Underside pale whitish-brown, very numerously covered with short 
delicate pale brown strigsD, which are uniformly disposed : forewing with 
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a brownish marginal fascia, which curves below the ocellus and extends 
up the disc towards the costa I hind wing with a very small apical ocellusii 
and two anal ocelli of the same size. * 

Expanse 1^ to ly^udnoh. 

Has. Deccan (Dr. Bay). In colL F. Moore* ^ 

Allied to Y. afiaspa, Y. rura, and to Y. norma. Nearest to Tl 
norma^ the typo specimens of which are from China, Differs from the 
last species, on the upperside, in having a smaller ocellus on the fore- 
wing, and a single subanal ocellus on the hindwing. Underside with 
shorter and more numerous strigsd ; both the apical and the two anal 
ocelli of hindwing are half the size of those in Y, norma. 

The hindwing also has a comparatively longer costal margin, which 
thus gives the apex and exterior margin less convexity, 

Yptiiima apicalis, n. sp. 

Male. Upperside pale brown : forewing with a small rounded bipu* 
pilled apical ocellus, above which is a disjiinct broad whitish streak : 
hind wing with two very small subanal ocelli, the upper one minute, the 
anal and apical ocellus of the underside being slightly visible from 
above ; across the middle of the lower discal area is a faint pale slight 
fascia. Underside pale brownish-ochreous, with indistinct darker brown 
uniformly disposed strigm : forewing with the apical ocellus and white 
upper streak as above : hindwing with a small apical and three lower 
ocelli, the anal one bipupilled ; an indistinct pale whitish fascia is trace- 
able across the disc above the lower ocelli. 

Expanse inch. 

g Had. Deyra Dhoon (Godwin- Austen). In coll. F. Moore. 

Ypthima kasmiua, n. sp. 

Male and female. Upperside dark brown : forewing with a mode- 
rately small bipupilled apical ocellus : hindwing with two small subanal 
ocelli in male and, in female, a third minute anal ocellus. 

Underside purpurascent brownish- white, densely covered with uni- 
formly disposed purplish-brown strigoo : forewing with prominent apical 
ocellus : hind wing with prominent large apical and three lower ocelli, the 
anal one tripupilled. 

Expanse i 1J-, $ If inch. 

Hab. Cashmere (Capt. Hellard). In coll. F. Moore. 

Ypthima howba, n. sp. 

Male and female, UppeiBide brown: forewing with a bipupilled < 
apical ocellus : hindwing with two small subanal ocelli, some specimens 
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of both sexes also having a smaller anal ocmlus, all with a single pupil. 
Underside yellomsh ochrey-whit^. : forewmg with the ocellus as above: 
hind wing with a very small apical ocellus and four lower ocelli, the two 
anal being geminated and the smallest. Both wings are crossed by 
ochreous-brown strigse ; with the three outer transverse fasciae on fore- 
wing, and an angulated discal fascia, as well as a sinuous marginal fascia, 
on the hindwing. 

Expanse # Ij, 9 IJ inch. 

Hab. Calcutta. In coll. Ind. Mus., Calcutta, and P. Moore. 

Nearest to Y. hilhnori. Distinguishable from typical specimens 
(figured as Y. philoniela, llubner, Zutr. fig. 83-84), on the underside, by 
the 3'^ellowish ochreous-white ground-colour, and the tmnsverse fascia) on 
the hind wing, as well as by the small sizc«of the ocelli. 

YpTHIMA HORSFIELDII, n. sp. 

Male. Upperside dark olive-brown ; discal area dusky ; subapical 
ocellus oval, bipupilled : hindwing with two medial and a minute anal 
ocellus. 

Female. Upperside : forewing with a large rounded ocellus : hind- 
wing with two lai’ger medial, a small anal, and a medium-sized apical 
ocellus. Underside of male and female ochreous-white : forevving almost 
covered with dark vinous-brown confluent strigae : hind wing very sparse- 
ly covered with slender brown strigaa very similarly disposed to those 
in the typical Javan Y. paridocus : ocellus of forewing as above : hitid- 
wing with two small apical, two larger medial, and two smaller anal 
ocelli. 

Expanse J li*o> 5 l/y inch. 

Hab. Java. In coll. F. Moore. 

Subfamily NYMPifALiNA\ 

Genus Eutiialia, Hiibner. 

EuTHALIA AKDEItSONlI, n. Sp. 

Male and female. Upperside dark umber-brown, palest in tho female j 
both wings with a marginal bluish-grey band, which extends very nar- 
rowly from the apex of forewing and widens across the hindwing to 
broadly above anal angle. Within and beneath the cells the black 
streaks arc most distinct in the female ; across the discal area are two 
indistinct dusky sinuous fasciss widening from the costa of forewing, at 
which end the interspace is slightly paler in the male and distinctly paler 
in the female. Cilia white. 
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Underside ochreons-broYn in male and yellowish ochreous in female ; 
the outer borders broadly ^^ffused /with purplish lilacine-white ; cell- 
marks distinct ; across the disc of both wings are too dftsky lunular fasciae 
with pale interspace, most distinct in the female, the fasciae being dis- 
posed across the middle of the disc. 

Expanse t 2^, ¥ 2^ inches. 

Hab. Morgui ; Tavoy. In coll. Ind. Mus., Calcutta, and P . Moore. 

Nearest allied to E. cocytus, Fab. ; also to E. lepidea, Butler, and to 
E, macnairiij Distant. 

Genus CiBRHOcnaoA, Doubloday. 

ClRRIIOCllROA ABNORMIS, n. Sp. 

Male. Upperside ferruginous-yellt)w : f Growing with a medial discal 
transverse black lunular waved band, which is broadest at the costal end, 
a narrower subinarginal sinuous band, and a nearly straight marginal 
line, the interspace from the submarginal band and edge of the wing be- 
ing suffused with black towards the apex ;«an indistinct dusky streak at 
end of the cell : hindwing with a moduli discal transverse angulated black 
lunular band, which is broadest at the coslal end ;* a submarginal lunular 
liTie, and a slender nearly straight marginal lino ; a row of minute black 
discal dots. Und(3rside browuish-ochreous ; a transverse medial slightly 
purpurascent band, with waved suffused dusky lunular inner border and 
slender almost straight outer border, the band being quite narrow where 
it crosses from fore to hind wing and broadly dilated at the costal end on 
forowiiig and at anal end on tlio hindwing ; contiguous to the inner bor- 
der of the baud is a similar dusky suffused lunular fascia, the interspace 
being of a slightly pale yellowish colour ; at cn»i of each cell is a dusky 
double lunular mark, a similar double lunular waved line also extends 
from midtile of the cell on forewiiig to below the coll on the hindwing ; 
outer border of both wings traversed by faint traces of a yellowish sub- 
marginal lunular band ; on the forewing is a conspicuous and whitish 
apical patch, and on the hindwing is a row of very small blackish tmna* 
verse discal dots. 

Expanse 2g inches. 

Hab. Darjiling. In coll. P. Moore. 

Genus Ekgolis, Boisd. 

EbOOLIS TAPRSTBINA, n. sp. 

Male and female. Comparatively smaller than E, merione ; outline 
of fore wing moi*o irregular. Upperside paler ; with similar transverse 
sinuous lines on both wings, the two media] lines being somewhat nearer 
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together, the discal cordate marks havingl their ontline of a uniform 
width, and being somewhat narrower transversely, thus leaving a slightly 
but perceptibly wider space between the contiguous lines ; the interspaces 
between the basal lines, the subbasal and medial • lines, the discal cordi- 
foim marks, and the marginal line and outer margin, are of a more dusky 
colour, and thus give the wings the appearance of being mai'ked with 
alternately pale and dusky transverse bands. Underside also paler than in 
E. merioncy with more regularly alternate pale and dark transverse bands. 

Expanse 1|- to 2^ inches. 

Hab. N. W. India (Manpuri ; Deyra Doon). In coll. P. Moore. 

Eugolis indica, n. sp. 

Differs from typical Javanese specimens of E. ariadnc in its smaller 
size. Upperside of a duller colour, the markings more obscure and com- 
paratively less sinuous. Underside with paler interspaces between the 
bands, the apical border of forewing and the marginal border of hindwing 
, greyer, and comparatively broader. 

Expanse If to 1-J- inch. 

Hab. Madras ; Nilgiris ; Bombay ; Calcutta. In coll. P. Moore. 

Family LYC-^NID-^. 

Genus Pabapithecops, Distant. 

* Parapithecops gaura, n. sp. 

Male and female. Upperside brown : forewing with a large white 
medial longitudinally oval spot, occupying the centre of the wing from 
middle of the disc to near the base ; a small brown dentate spot at upper 
end of the cell : hindwing with the apical and upper discal area broadly 
white and traversed by pale brown veins ; a slender brown submarginal 
line enclosing a marginal row of brown spots. Cilia of forewing whitish 
posteriorly, of hindwing entirely white. Underside greyish white : fore- 
wing with a submarginal line composed of slender waved brown lunules, 
and a marginal line enclosing a row of small linear spo^yS ; a slender indis- 
tinct brown streak at end of the cell, and three or four dots along the costal 
edge ; hindwing with an irregular submarginal row of brown lunules, a 
marginal lino enclosing a row of darker spots ; a black spot at upper end 
of submarginal line, and a subbasal row of three smaller more or less dis- 
tinct black spots ; a slender brown streak at end of the cell. Antennce 
black, ringed with white ; pale white beneath, third joint and tip of second 
black ; legs white, banded with black. 

Expanse t inch. 

Hab. Calcutta. Assam. In coll. Ind. Mus.> Calcutta, and P. Moore* 
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GeiiT]|p Megis^a, Moore. 

MeGISBA SIEEIMA, n. sp. 

Male. Differs from M. thwaiteaii, on the upperside, in being of 
a darker violet-brown, and in the absence of the short oblique pos- 
terior white band on the forewing. Underside similarly marked to 
M. ihwaitesiif except that on the forewing the black spot in middle of 
the cell is very minute, and there is a spot below the end of tho cell be- 
tween the middle and lower median veins in addition to the two dots, 
which are here placed beneath the lower median vein, whereas in M, 
thwaitesii the two latter dots, when present, are situated between the 
middle and lower medians. On the hindwing the three transverse sub- 
basal black spots are comparatively larger, the upper one with two con- 
tiguous black dots in front ; the cell-spot is prolonged upward to the 
costal vein and also has some black dots below it, tho apical black spot 
is of an elongated form, and tho discal macular band is composed of 
broader quadrate spots. * 

Expanse inch. , 

Hab. Sikkim. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Pathalia, n. g. 

Closely allied to Megisha : forowing comparatively longer, and less 
regularly triangular in form : hind wing somewhat narrower, and with a 
slender tail at end of lower median vein. Venation similar. Second 
joint of jpalpi shorter, the third joint longer and more slender. 

Type, P. alhidisca, 

Pathalia albidisca, n. sp. 

Male and female. Upperside dark violet-brown : forewing with a 
broad medial conical white patch, which extends obliquely from middle 
of the disc to posterior margin : hind wing with a broad white band cross- 
ing from the costal edge to near middle of tlie abdominal margin ; an 
indistinct marginal row of pale-bordered brown spots. Underside grey- 
ish-white : forewing with some black spots along the costal edge, a 
brown streak at end of the cell, a discal transverse row of short oblique 
slender interrupted lunules, a submarginal sinuous line enclosing a mar- 
ginal row of indistinct spots : hindwing with a similar brown cell-streak, 
a discal zigzag series of broader lunules, a sinuous submarginal line 
enclosing tho marginal row of spots, of which the penultimate is 
largo and black ; three equidistant subbasal black spots, a black spot on 
tho abdominal margin above the lower subbasal, and a larger black spot 
at the apex ; tail in both Boxes black, tipped with white. Giba edged with 
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white. Body above black, antennoe black jinnulated with white ; palpi 
white, tip black ; legs white with black balids. 

Expanse inches. 

Hab. Chittagong ; Kurdah, Orissa ; N." W. Himalaya (Capt. 
Beckett), In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, and F. Moore. 

PaTHALIA MALAYA. 

Lycama malaya^ Horsfield, Catal. Lop Mas. E. I. G. p. 70 (1828), $ . 

Hab. Java. (Horsficld collection.) 

Genus Logania, Distant. 

Logania substrigosa, n. sp. 

TJpperside dark violet-brown. Cilia white between the veins. Cos- 
tal edge of forewing with a minute white dot at end of the veins. 
Underside purplish white, crossed by a few ochroous-brown short strigao, 
and with a thicker streak across middle and end of the cell, and in a 
zigzag Bubmarginal scries ; also a marginal series of black spots on the 
forewing, and a lunulanstreak on hindwing ; a black costal spot also on the 
hindwing ; and the outer marginal border of both wings is ochroous- 
brown. Body, antennae, and legs above brown ; palpi, legs, and abdomen 
beneath white. 

Expanse inch. 

Hab. Mcrgui. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Logania marmorata, n. sp. 

Uppersidc pale purplish violet-brown ; forewing with the basal half,, 
curving obliquely from middle of the costa to posterior margin near the 
angle, violaceous- white : hindwing with the lower basal and discal area 
also violaceous- white : the traversing veins on both wings being pale 
violet-brown. Cilia violet-brown. Underside densely mottled with pur- 
plish violet-brown and violet- white, intei'spersed with black speckles, 
which are most prominent in a lunular marginal fascu/; a white spot at 
end of the cells. Body, antenn80, and legs violet-brown. 

Expanse inch. 

Hab. Mergui. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Logania andebsonii, n. sp. 

Female. Uppersido pale violet-brown : forewing with a broad lon- 
gitudinal medial libicino-grey band of a somewhat triangular form, dis- 
posed below the cell, the exterior border of the band being scalloped : 
hindwing with a narrow medial discal similar-coloured band. Cilia. 
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alternated with white. Ilnlerside purplish lilacine- white ; bath wings 
with a blackish zigzag celll streak,^ transverse discal zigzag duplex 
lino, and two narrow similar submarginal lines, a slender marginal lino, 
and a waved interciliary Jine. 

Expanse inch. 

Had. Mergui. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Genus Lycj;nesthes, Moore. 

Lycacnesthes ortsstca, n. sp. 

Male. Smaller than L. lycmiina and L. lymmhes^ ITpperside of 
a similar purpiirasccrit blue. Underside pale purpurascent greyish- 
brown. Both wings with similar, but more regularly disposed, markings. 
On the hind wing the subbasal costal black spot is prominent, but the 
subbasal black spot — so conspicuous in the above species — is absent, the 
entire exterior margin being uniformly marked. 

Expanse inch. , 

Hab. Orissa. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, and F. Moore. 

• • 

Lyca)Nestites meuguiaka, n. sp. 

Male. Upperside violet-blue : hind wing with two indistinct small 
anal blackish spots and a larger subaual spot. Underside dull greyish- 
brown ; forewiiig with a traiisvei’se anteraedial pale-bordered band, a 
short band at end of the cell, and a broken discal band, two submarginal 
pjile luniilar lines : hind wing with a palc-bordered subbasal band, one 
at end of the cell, and a broken curved discal band ; two submarginal pale 
sinuous lines enclosing a small anal and a largo oval subanal black spot, 
both suiTuounted by a yellow lunule and speckled with a few metallic- 
blue scales. 

Expanse inch. 

Hab. Mergui. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, and F. Moore* 

A much smaller species than L. hcngalevsis. Distinguished from it, 
on the underside, in the forewing having the antcmedial pale-bordered 
band, and in the hindAving in the more irregular and zigzag pale bands, 
and the large subanal spot. It is also distinct from Xr. lyccena* 

Genus Ltc-ENa, Fabr. 

Lyg^na ghamanica, n. sp. 

* 

Female. Upperside lavender-blue; extreme outer margin of fore- 
wing pale dusky-brown: hind wing with pale dusky-brown costal and 
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marginal border, the latter traversed by an/onter row of whitish Innnles: 
Cilia dusky-brown, edged with whif^. Underside lilacine ochreons-grey t 
forewiug with a large white-bordered black lunule at end of the cell, a 
discal transverae row of six spots, and a marginal row of white-bordered 
dark brown spots, the transverse interspace between the discal and 
marginal spots also dark brown : hindwing with three straightly dis- 
posed transverse snbbasal white-bordered black spots, a lumilo at end 
of the cell, and a curved discal interrupted row of eight spots ; a mar- 
ginal row of rounded dark brown spots bordered by an inner dark brown 
lunular line ; the anal and penultimate spot is black, speckled with 
metallic-blue scales, and surmounted by orange-yellow. 

Expanse 1 inch. 

Hab. Chaman, S. Beluchistan (April). In coll. Ind. Mus., Calcutta- 
* This species is quite distinct from L. hracteala, Butler. 

LyCAiINA NADIRA, n. Sp. 

Female. Uppersido dark olivaceous violet-brown : hindwing with a 
very faint ti-acc of paler marginal lunulcs. Cilia brown, edged with 
white. Underside pale olivaccous-ochreous : forewing with an olivaceous 
white- bordered largo black linear spot at end of the cell, and a recurved 
transverse discal row of six spots, a submarginal roAV of small blackish 
dentate spots, and a marginal row of linear spots : hindwing with three 
snbbasal olivaceous white-boi’dcrcd black spots, a lunule at end of the 
cell, a curved discal row of eight spots, a submarginal row of small black- 
ish dentate spots, and a marginal row of short linear spots. 

Expanse 1 inch. 

Hab. Kabul. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Quite distinct from L, f ugitiva^ Butler. 

Lyc-ena bilucha, n. sp. 

Male. Upperside brilliant, glossy, opalised, lilacine cobalt-blue, the 
exterior margin with a very slender black border, iiilia brown, with 
a broad white edge. Underside pale lilacine ochreous-grey, the base of 
both wings slightly metallic-green : forewing with a small round white- 
bordered black spot in middle of the cell, a prominent streak at end of 
the cell, a transverse discal row of seven spots, and a marginal double 
row of pale brown white-bordered lunules : hindwing with a prominent 
white-bordered black spot in middle of the cell, one above it, a less dis- 
tinct spot below it, and a narrow spot on abdominal margin, a streak at 
end of the cell, and a discal curved interrupted row of eight spots ; ^a 
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marginal row of wbifce-borderld narrow black spots, each surmounted by 
a black-lincd reddish lunulo. I j 

Expanse inch. 

Has. Cliaman, S. Bhluchistan (April). In colL Ind. Mus., Calcutta. 

• 

Genus Ciirysophanus, Hiibner. 


Chrysophanus baualacha, n. sp. 

Female. DifPers from specimens of same sex of G. phloeas (var* 
stygianufi) taken in the ncigliboaring country of Lahoul. Uppersfde 
forewing goldeii-ycdlow, with a blackish quadrate spot in the middle of 
the cell, a larger spot at its end, throe oldique subapical spots, and three 
lower discal spots, tlic lowest spot being the longest and curved ; from 
the three subapical spots some black speckles proceed to the discocellular 
spot ; the costal edge is very narrowly horde i-cd with brown, and the 
exterior margin has a narrow macular brown boi'der of half the width of 
tliat of the above-mentioned s])ecies : hindwing golden greyish-brown, 
with a broad pale red outer mai'ginal band, which is very slightly inden- 
ted with black* at cud of the veins on its outej* border, and on the inner 
border by a row of indistinct blackish spots surmounted by blue-grey 
scales, above which is a discal row of five or six smaller black spots and 
also a black lunulo at end of the coll. Underside of similar colour to that 
of above species : foi^ewing \wiih the spots as on u])pe[’side, but pale- 
bordered, and also a spot at base of the cell, two small spots on the costa 
above the discal series, and three linear spots ()i» exterior margin above 
the angle, these lattei* spots being near the margin : hindwiiig with less 
defined red-streaked marginal band, the discal and other spots also com- 
paratively larger. 

Expanse I J inch. 

Hab. Baralacha Pass (IGOfiO feet), Ladak. Taken in July 1879 by 
Mr. L. do Nic^ville. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Genus ArUiX.BUS, Hubner. 

, ApKN.ISUS TIGRINUS, U. Sp. 

DifPers fi'om typical A. vnlcaniis on the iipperside of the forewing in 
the more prominent red bands, which, in the fcimile, are conspicuously 
broader ; there is also a slender marginal band, more or less indistinct in 
the male, but very distinct ih the female ; on the hind wing is a red mar- 
ginal band extending from above the anal lobe partly up the exterior 
margin, this band in the female being curved and reaching the subcostal 
4 
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vciin. On the underside the bands are siiuilar, but of a brighter red and 
with more clearly defined black b^fders. ^ 

Expanse 1 to 1|- inch. 

Hab. Lower Bengal, Calcutta, Maunbhdom, Orissa. In coll. F. 
J^Loore and Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

AbHN.ISU.S PEC.ITANUS, n. sp. 

Male. Comparatively larger tlian A. lohita. Upperside similarly 
coloured, anal areji dull red, the large black lobe-spot replaced by a 
few interciliary black and silver scales. Underside very pale roddish- 
oehreous ; the bands dark red, somewhat narrower tlian in A. lohita : 
forewing with the sli*cak at base longitudinal, naiTOw, and not extending 
above the costal vein ; the short ti'ansverse broad end crossing the 
cell in A. lohita is here absent, the band crossing the middle of the cell is 
also shorter, the oblique discal and snbmaiginal bands quite confluent at 
their posterior end, tlic inner costal band beyond the cell is short, and 
the next band is tlio longest, both being widely separated — whereas in 
A. lolnta the innei' band is the longest and the two arc joined externally 
in the middle;, the subjnarginal band is narrower, and the.marginal band 
very slender : hindwing with the subbasal band composed of three well 
separated portions ; anal lobe red, with a small interciliary black-speck- 
led streak ; the submarginal and marginal band narrower, the latter 
being interrupted in crossing the veins. 

Expanse l-fV to inch. 

Hab, Magaree, Pegu. In coll. P. Moore. 

ApHNACUS IHMALAYANUS, n. sp. 

Allied to A, lohita. Male and female much larger than typical 
Javanese specimens. Upperside similarly coloured ; anal area duller red. 
Underside pale creamy-yellow ; tlie bands similar, but of a darker purple- 
red, all comparatively broader, the marginal band conspicuously broader. 

Expanse # 1 yV> ? 1 “A) lyV 

Hab. Nepal (Ramsay), Darjiling (Elliot.) Pi coll. F. Moore. 

ApHN/1i:L^S KHURDANBS, 11. Sp. 

Male. Upperside dark brown ; base of forewing, and hj|idwing 
dark slaty-blue ; anal lobe rod, spots black. Underside dull pale pur- 
plish brownish-ocbreoiis ; markings very similar to those on underside of 
same sex of A. trifurcatus, but comparatively narrower and more regular 
in outline. 

Expanse' 1 to ItV inch. 

Hab. Khurda, Orissa ; Calcutta. In coll. Ind. Museum, Calcutta. 
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■ftis species belongs to |the Zo/wte-group of Aphnceus. On the 
underside the markings are exijremely ^ke those in A, trifurcatus, but 
the upperside of the fore wings las no red patch, as in ii. trifurcatus. The 
colour of the upperside is ^Iso of a much darker tint ; and the outline of 
the forewing is comparatively more triangular. 

ApHN^US ORISSANUS, n. sp. 

Male. Fore wing broader and less regularly triangular than in A, 
hliurdanus ; hind wing also less produced anally, and the exterior mar- 
gin convex. Upperside dark brown ; base of forewing, and hind wing, 
slaty-blue ; anal lobe red, spots black. Underside pale ochreous-yellow ; 
bauds purple-red, similar to those in A. peguanm, with the marginal black 
black-streaked. 

Expanse inch. 

Hab. Sonakliala and Bhatpam, Orissa. In coll. Iiid. Mus., Calcutta* 
ArUNiKCJS CONCANUS, 11 . sp. 

Male and female. Nearest to the Ceylbneso A. lazidariits. Upper- 
side similar. Underside pale reddisli-oclireous ; the bands dark purple- 
red, those on the foi'cwiiig similar : hiiidwiiig with tliosubbasal band com- 
posed of three portions, the medial discal and submarginal bands disposed 
nearer together at their costal end, the submarginal stiuighter, and tho 
three more or less confluent at their anal end. 

Expanse to IJ inch. 

HaTj. Bombay (Dr, Leith); Canara ( ; Nilgiris (ivwZ.yay). 
In coll. F. Moore. 


Apunmsijs NiPALious, n. sp. 

Male. Upperside dusky violet-brown, the lower basal and discal 
areas dark slaty-blue ; anal lobe red, the black spots speckled with 
silvery- white scales. Underside dull sulphur-yellow, the bands of a 
slightly darker somewhat pur|)urasccnt yellow ; forewing with an oblique 
oval black ring near base of the cell, a black-lined bar across middle of 
the cell from the costal edge, an oblique discal band from the costal edge, 
broken, but not disconnected, at lower end of the cell, a short upper 
discal bar, and two shorter subapical bars beyond, a submarginal band 
and a slender broken lunular marginal lino ; all but the last traversed by 
an extremely slight silvery lino ; beneath the cell is a dusky brown fascia, 
and a dusky streak also is at end of the submarginal band : hind wing 
with a small spot at base of the cell, three transverse subbasal oval black 
rings, a transverse medial band, broken at lower end, then bent upward 
to abdominal margin, and ending in a small ring-spot, and outer discal 
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upi)e7* band, a narrower Kiibmarginat band ^)i*okeii above anal angll^ and 
bent upward, all traversed by an c^tremel^ slight silvery line ; anal lobe- 
spots large, black, surmounted by bright s( arlet. 

Female. Uppersido paler dusky olive-brown : forewing with snb- 
H})ical darker spot bordered on each side by red ; basal area below the 
cell slaty-grey : liinTlwiiig with the lower basal area slaty-grey ; anal lobe- 
as in male. Underside as in male. 

Expanse ^ li, 9 IJ- inch. 

Har. Nepal (Uantsay). Sikkim. In coll. British Mnsenm, and 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Nearest allied to A. /iinaJijW. 

Apiina*:us zkbrixus, n. sp. 

Male. Uppersido dark brown, base of wings dark brownish violet- 
bine ; anal black spot large, Inoadly bordered with red. Female. Up- 
perside darker violet-brown, base of wings dark slaty violet-blue. 
Underside very jiale oclireoas, posterior border of forewiiig whitish. 
All the bauds purplish- black, as in A. zoiliis ; foi’ewing with the extremo 
costal edge black, the bands also extending from the costal edge ; basal 
streak long and joined to the black costal border, w’ith a cross bar from 
its upper end, and a band crossing the middle of the cell (both of which 
join the streak below the base of the cell), the oblicpio discal band and tho 
transverse subniarginal band are joined together at their lower end, and 
the two short upper discal bars are also joined together, the marginal 
band is broad with a very narrow interline between it and the submar- 
ginal band; hindwing with the upper basal streak slender, thtj snbbasal 
band entire and continued to the angle of the discal baud above the 
bright red aiial area, black lobe-spots laj*ge, the discal and outer bands 
broad. 

Expanse ^ 1^, 9 1-J inch, 

Hab. Ceylon. In coll. Britisli Museum. 

Neai’cst allied to the Andamanese species, A. izoilus* Distinguish- 
able from it by its smaller size, by the bands on the forewing all starting 
from the extreme costal edge, by the oblique discal band and the submar- 
ginal band being broadly joined at their base, and by the marginal band 
being broader on both wings. 

ApHN^US LILACIHUS, n. sp. 

Male, Upporside brown : forewing with the basal and discal area, 
including the cell, pale lilacine-bluo ; a blackish spot at end of the cell ; 
hind wing with the basal and medial area pale lilacine-blue ; anal lob© 
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ochreous, with a very small Isilver-specklcd black spot. Underside pale 
brownish-ochreous : forewiii|y with t4vo black rings in the cell, a baud at 
end of the cell dilated boireath and extending obliquely to the sub- 
median, a ringlet spot bej'^ond end of the cell, an upper discal inwardly 
oblique double ringlet spot and a submarginal broa^ chaiii-liko band, the 
lower ends dusky, and each traversed by a black silvery streak : hind- 
wing with voiy indistinct traces of darker-coloured transverse subbasal, 
discal, and subniarginal bands, which are traversed by silvery black 
streaks ; anal spots minute, silver-speckled. The silvery streak tra- 
v(irses the middle of the markings, exec])t on the subniarginal band of 
both wings, where it extends along the outer border. 

Expanse, l-i j inch. 

Had. ? In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

EuAsrA, n. g. 

Forewing short, broad, costa arched from tlic base, exterior margin 
erect, convex, post(‘rior margin long, straight ; first subcostal emitted at 
two-sixths and second at one-sixth before end of the cell, second bifid 
at two-thirds from its base, fourth and fifth from end of the cell ; disco- 
cellular very slender, erect, waved ; mdial from its middle ; cell broad, 
extending to half length of tlie wdng ; middle median from near end of 
tlio cell, lower at one- third before the end, submedian straight : hind- 
wing short, very broad, exterior imirgin convex and slightly sinuous, with 
a sii^gle slender tail from imd of loAver median ; costal and subcostal 
veins joined toget-lu'r at their base, costal much arched from the junc- 
ture ; cell broad, extemding to half length of the wing ; first subcostal 
emitted at onc-fiftli before end of tJie cell ; discoccl hilar very slender, 
erect ; radial from near its middle ; two upi)er medians from end of the 
cell, lower at one-third before the end ; submedian curved, internal 
short, recurved. Body shoi’i ; palpi porreet, second joint long, extend- 
ing lialf beyond front of the liead, pilose hciicatli, third joint slender, 
onc-fifth as long as the second ; legs slender ; auteinue thickened at the 
end, tip blunt. 

EuASPA MILfONIA. 

Myrina milionia, Howitsoii, Illust. D. Lep. p. 5, pi. 3, fig. 90, 80 (1869). 

Hab. Nepal. Kangia. 

Genus Hypolycasna. 

Felder, Wien. Bnt. Monats. vi, p. 293 (1862). 

Male. Wings short, broad : forewing arched at the base, posterior 
margin nearly as long as the costal. Upperside with a large glandular 
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t 

patch of scales extending broadly across en(l[ of the cell ; four subcostal 
bmnchcs, the first emitted at two-fi^hs, seed id at one-fourth, and third 
from close before end of the cell ; discocellular slender, straight ; radial 
from its middle ; cell extending to more than half length of the wing ; 
lower median emitted at nearly one-third and middle median from near 
end of the cell ; submedian straight : hindwing short, somewliat pro- 
duced hindward, anal lobe prominent ; with a slender tail from end of 
lower median and another from the submedian ; costal vein much arched 
at the base ; first subcostal emitted at one-third before end of the cell ; 
the cell broad and extending to half lengtli of the wing ; discocellular 
recurved ; radial from its middle ; lower median emitted at nearly one- 
half and middle median from near end of the cell ; submedian straight ; 
internal recurved. Palpi porrect, second joint stout, third joint very 
long, of nearly the same length as the second ; legs slender ; antennas 
with a gradually thickened club. 

Type, IL tniolus. 


. HvPOLVCJiNA TMOLUS. 

Hypolycf^na Imolnsy Folder, Wien, Knt. Monats. vi, p. 203 (1802). Ilewits., 
111. D. Lep. p. 40, pi. 21, figs. 3, 0, 

Had. Philippines. 


HyPOLYC^XA SIPYLUS. ‘ 

Hypolyemna sipylns. Fold,, lleiso Novara, Lep. ii, p. 242, pi. 30, figs. 16, 16. 
Hewits., 111. D. Lep. pi. 22, figs. 13, 14. 

Myrina sipyUis, Fold., Sitzb. Ak, Wiss. >Vien, 1860, p. 451. 

Had. Amboina. 


Hypolycasna tharrytas. 

Hypolyccena tharrytaHy Feld., Wien. Ent. Monats. vi, p. 20 i (1862). 
Hyp. sisyphusy Hewits., 1. c. pi. 22, fig. 11, 12. 

Hab. Luzon. 


HYPOLYCiENA ERYLUS. 

Polyommatus eryluHy Godt., Enc. Meth. ix, p. 633, (1823). 

Amhlypodia erylua, Hursf., Catal. Lop. Mas. E. I, C. p. Ill (1829). 

Hypolyccena erylus, Hewits., 111. D. Lep. p. 49, pi. 21, figs. 1, 2, 4, 

Hab. N. K. Bengal, Sikkim, Khasia Hills, Cherra Punji, Burmah, 
Malacca, Singapore. 
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Hy^*olycj;na andamana. 

I ^ 

^ Hypolycoena andamana, Moo|e, P. Z. S. 1877, p. 589. * 

Had. Andamans.. 

UYrOLYCJENA THECLOIDES. e 

Myrina thccloides, Feld., Wien. Ent. Monats. iv, p. 395 (1860). 

Hab. Malacca, Singapore. 

HyPOLYO/ENA ASTYTiA. 

Kypolyemna n^hda, Feld., Wien.^Ent. Monata. vi, p. 294 (1SG2) ; Reiso Novaw 
Lep. ii, p. 243, pi. 30, Hgfs. 17, 18, 

Hab. Pliilippincs. 

Drupadia, n. g. 

HifFcra from typical HypolyccBna in the more triangular form of 
fore wing, Uie costa being longer and more regularly convex, the exterior 
margin more obli(pio, and tlie posterior maigiii shorter and convex to- 
wards the base : liindwiiig somewhat shorter, the costa being veiy con- 
vex in the middle, the extoj'ior margin timiicated from the middle me- 
dian, the male on the npperside with a prominent glatidular patch of 
scales between the costal and subcostal veins, arid with three tails, the 
middle one being long the others short. Second joint of palpi much 
longer and the third shorter and stouter. 

Type, D. ravindra {Myrina ravlndra, Horsf.). 

Drupadia boisduvalii, n. sp. 

Myrina liiiiasj Boisd., Spec. Gon. Lep. Pap. pi. 22, 2 J {ncc Pahr.). 

Male. Upperside : fore wing purplish violet-brown, with a broad 
oblique tiunsvcrsc diseal almost quadrate red band : hindwi rig cobalt- bluo 
dai’kest and purplish-violaceous anteriorly ; costal border and abdominal 
margin violet-brown ; cilia and tails edged witli Avhitc. 

Female. Upperside : fore wing somcwliat paler brown, the red band 
of the same width and quadrangular foi'ju as in male : hind wing pale 
violei-hrown, the discal area somewhat red-streaked ; above the tails are 
four black spots surmounted by lilac scales. 

Underside : forewing oclircoiis-rcd, wilh a brighter red pale-bordered 
streak at base of the cell, a band across middle of the cell, another at its 
end, and a similar discal band which has a slightly dusky lunulated bor- 
der at tho upper outer end, a submarginal slender black slightly sinuous 
line : hind wing white, the costal border and apox being slightly red, with 
the basal and subbasal spots entirely black, a duplex slender black streak 
at end of tho cell, a similar one above it, a discal zigzag duplex line, and 
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a single black submarginal lino ; a large a^al and a subanal black spot 
surmounted by metallic-blue scales, which al^o tniverso the intervening 
subanal space. 1 • 

Expanse S l|-, S inch^ ^ 

Has. Moulmein ; Mergui. In coll. F. Moore and Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Drupadia lisias {Tap. Jisias, Fabr.) badly figured in Donovan’s Ins. 
of India, pi. 40, fig. 1, — is distinct from the above. Doth sexes of the 
type of J). lisias are iii the British Museum Collection. 

DrUPAUIA FxVBRlCIl, 11 . sp. 

Female. Upperside : fore wing violet- brown, with a slightly broader 
and more irregular-shaped oblique medial red band than in female of 
typical D. lisias, the band also having its outei* border scallojicd : 
hiiidwing paler brown, with gi'ey-boi’dered anal marginal spots. Uud(jr- 
side also differs from I), lisias in the api(‘al area of fore wing being 
suffused with a dusky tint; at the ba.se of the etdl is a small round pale- . 
bordered spoi, nut an elongated triangular mark as in T>. lisias, the 
short hand crossing the middle of the cell is black, the streak at end of 
the cell is more dislinet, the transverse discal l>and black-lined and black- 
ish internally at up])er end, the subinarginal line also being broader and 
more prominent : hiiidwing with the markings less prominent than in 
I), lisias, the basal bar shorter, the outer costal mirrow streak further’ 
from the second, the first bar between the snbcostals being midway be- 
low tbe two outer costals, the three subbasal spots are small and widely 
separated, the bar at end of the cell and the sjiot beneatli it are pale- 
centred, the /ig'Aag discal interrupted baud is composed of duplex streaks, 
which are wide apart vvitli tlie interspace while. 

Expanse ? inch. 

Hah. Mergui. In coll. Indian Museum, Calciitla. 

ClILIAHlA, n. g. 

Male. Wings small : forewing tn’angular ; costa gently arched ; 
exterior margin oblique, posterior margin straight ; four subcostal 
branches, first emitted at one-third before end of tlio cell and slightly 
touching the costal vein near its end ; second and third branches at 
equal distances apart ; cell extending to nearly half length of the wing ; 
discocellular extremely slender ; one radial from near its middle ; the 
middle median from near end of the cell, lower at one-tliird before the 
end ; submedian nearly straight : hindwing short ; apex convex, exterior 
margin oblique and waved ; cell short, broad ; costa arched from near 
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tho base ; first subcostal frrAn near end of the cell ; discoccllular ex- 
tremely slender, oblique ; rajlial froiga its middle ; two upper medians 
from end of tho cell, lower atfnearly one-half before the end ; submedian 
straight ; internal recurved ; a slender tail from end of lower median and 
another from the submcdi%n. Palpi porrect, second joint stout, third 
joint very slender ; antemiso with a short spatular club. 

Type, G. othona. 


CHfilAJUA OTHONA. 

Hypolyewna othona, Tlowits., Illusfc. D. Lop. p. 50, pi. 23, fig. 17, 18 (1865). 
Had. Darjiling. Kliasia Hills. 

Chltauia eltola. 

Hypohjrmna eliola, Tlowits., Illusl. D. Lop. Suppl. p. 14, pi. 5, fig. 37, 3S (LS69). 
Had. Andamans. 


ChLIAUIA KfNA. 

U ypoly C(f met kina, TTewits., lllast. D. Lop. iSiippl. p. 13, pi. 5, lig. 32, 34 (1869), 
Had. Sikkim. Nepal. 

ClIIilAlUA OUANPKANA. 

Ilypoltjcntna chandrana, Moore, I\ Z. S. 1SS2, p. 249, pi, xi, fig. 2, 2ji. 

Had. Laluil, N. W, Himalaya. 

ClILIAKIA CACIIAIIA. 

Ilypolycivnn rarhara, Moore, P. Z. S. 18S3, j). 527, pi. \li\. fig. 6. 

Had. jOaeliar. 


ChIJAKIA NIMJIKICA. 

Ilypolycnma nilyirica, Moore, V. Z. S. 1883, i>. 527, pi. xli\, fig. S. 

Had. Nilgiris. 

SiNTlfUSA, 11. g. 

Male. Wings small : fore wing somewhat broad, costa arched at tho 
base, apex pointed, exterior margin slightly oblique and convex, posterior 
margin convex near the base ; subcostal vein five- branched, first branch 
emitted at noai’ly one-half, second at onc-fourtli, and third from near tho 
end of the cell, third bifid near its end ; cell extending to half length of 
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the wing ; discocellular slender ; radial flom its middle ; lower median 
at more than one-tliird and middle median from near end of the cell ; 
submedian straight : hind wing short, broad, costa arched in the middle, 
extenor margin with a single slender tail fi'om end of lower median ; 
cell broad, triangular, extending half the ying ; first subcostal at one- 
half before end of the cell ; discbcellular oblique, slender ; radial from 
its middle ; lower median at nearly one-half and middle median from 
near end of the cell ; submedian and internal veins recuiwed. Palpi 
porrect, second joint long, third joint short, slender, pointed ; antennse 
with a large thick pointed club. 

Type, /S', nasaha. 

* SlNTHUSA 

Theda vasaJcUy Ilorsfield, Catal. Lep. Mus. E. T. 0. p. 91 (1829). 

Deinloric nasaka^ Hewits., IIIiihL. D. Lep. pi. 5, fig. 45, 4G. 

Hab. Java. 

SlNTHUSA MALIKA. 

Theda tnalika, Horsfield, Catal. Lep. Miia. E. I. C. p. 90 (1829). 

Dipsas malika, Moore, Catal. Lep. Mus. E. I. C. I. pi. 1 a., fig. 5 (1867). 

Myrina malika, Hcwita., lllust. 1). Lep. pi. 15, lig. 41 — 43. 

Hab. Java. Sumatra,. 

SiNTHUSA GROTEI. e 

Hypohjc(Bna grotei, Moore, P, Z. S. 1883, p. 527, pi. 49, fig. 5. 

Hab. N. E. Bengal {Grate). 

Genus loLAUS. 

Uiibiier, Verz. bek. Schmett. p. 81 (181G-18). * 

Male. Forewing short, broad ; costa very much arched from the 
base, apex acute, exterior margin very slightly oblique, posterior margin 
long, slightly convex in middle, the convex edge being fringed with long 
hairs ; on the underside of the wing is a glandular patch of scales situat- 
ed immediately above the submedian vein ; cell broad, extending in 
length to half the wing ; costal vein short ; subcostal arched from the 
base, first branch emitted at one-half, second at one-fourth, and third 
immediately before end of the cell, third trifid at three-fourths from its 
base, fifth from end of the cell ; discocellulars erect, upper shortest ; 
radial from near their middle ; the middle median emitted from near end 
of the cell, lower at one-fourth before the end ; submedian straight ; 
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hindwing short, lengthened hindward ; costa very convex, apex almost 
angular, exterior margin very obliqu^ and sinuous, lobate at anal angle^ 
furnished with two short slcjider tails ; on the upperdide is a subcostal 
glandular patch of scales.; costal and subcostal veins joined together for 
a short distance at their base, widely separated beyond, costal much 
arched from the basal juncture ; cell broad, trian^lar ; two subcostal 
branches, first emitted at one-third before end of the cell ; discocellulars 
very oblique ; radial from near their middle ; two upper medians from end 
of the cell, lower at one-third before the end ; median straight ; internal 
short. Body moderate ; palpi ascending, second joint long, ascending 
above level of the eyes, third joint half its length, slender ; legs slender ; 
antenna) slender, gmdually thickened to end, tip pointed. 

Type, I. hHius (helius^ Fabr. ; Hewits., 111. D. L. Suppl. pi. 4, f. 31.) 

The typical species of lolaus are African. The characters of the 
genus are here given for comparison with its Asiatic allies. 

COPUANTA, n. g. 

Fore wing broad, costa arched, exterior margin slightly convex, 
posterior margin ncaily straight ; cell broad, extending to half length 
of the wing, costal vein extending to liaJf the margin ; first subcos- 
tal emitted at two-fifths and second at one-fonrth before end of the cell, 
third bifid at nearly two-thirds fi*om the base ; discocellular slender, 
slightly bent outward in the middle ; the radial from its angle ; lower 
medial^ at oue-tliird and middle median from close before end of the 
cell ; submedian straight : hind wing broad, costa abruptly arched at 
the base, apex convex, exterior margin oblique and sinuous from middle 
median, anal angle lobed, with a slender tail from lower median and 
another from submedian ; costal and subcostal joined together for a 
short distance at the base, the costal much arched from above the junc- 
ture, and extending to the apex ; first subcostal emitted at one- fifth be- 
fore end of the cell ; discocellular outwardly oblique and bent outward at 
the middle ; the radial from its angle ; cell broad, extending to nearly 
half the wing ; lower median at one-third and middle median from im- 
mediately before end of the cell ; submedian straight ; internal recurved/ 
Body short, thick ; palpi porrect, second joint long, extending half length 
beyond the eyes, third joint slender, slightly fusiform, nearly half length 
of the second ; antennos short, stout, with a gradually thickened club ; 
legs short. 

Type, 0. illurgis. 
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Coi’HANTA ILLUKOIS. 

fnfnus illnri/iit, Uomtson, Illnst. D. ^ep. Sapi^l. p. 10, pi. 4, lig. 37, 38 (1869). 

1 

Uap. Darjiling. 

CorHANTA MACLM.ATA. 

lolaxis wticulaHin, llewits., lllast. D. Lcp. p. 47, }>!. 21, fig. 29, 30 (1805). 

Hats. Sniici. Darjoelhig. 

Uacalana, n. g. 

Male. Forcwiiig coin par* liivcly more triai^giilar than in tyjncal 
lolaus (7. helias)^ the cxteiior margin being somewlmt oblic^ue, and the 
posterior margin shorter ; venation similar ; on the upperside of the 
typical species, between the median and snbmedian veins, is a tiift of fine 
hairs covering a small glandular-scaled spot, and on the underside there 
is also a tuft of hairs on the middle of the posterior margin : hindwing 
compiaiati vely broader, beiu^ less produced hindward, the apex more 
convex, and the glandular subcostal spot less prominent. 

Type, D. vidiini {ximhlyp. vidnra). 

Dacalana vine ha. 

Ambhjpodia ridni'a, llorsf., Cahil. Ijop, Alas. K. 1. C. p. 113, pi. 1, fig. 6, 6a. (jf, 
(1829). 

Hab. Java. J3orneo. 

Da CAT, AN A BURMANA, U. Sp. 

From typical Javan D. vidura^ this differs in the darker blue of the 
upperside. The colour of the underside is also brighter and of an 
ochreous -brown tint, the transverse white band is somewhat broader, the 
Bubmarginal black line composed of short curved portions between the 
veins, and the whole series forms a more curved line in crossing each 
^viiig ; the black sabanal and lobe-spot is slightly smaller, and the former 
is but very slightly surmounted with red. 

Expanse ^ inch. 

Hab. Moulmein. In coll. British Museum. 

Dacalana cotys. 

lolmM rofi/«, H(»wit8on, lllast. D. Lep. p. 43, pi. 19, fig. 19, 20 (18G5). 

Hab. Nepal. Darjiling. 
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Genus PiiATAi>A, Moore. 

PraIapa bhotea, n. sp. 

Female. Upperside purpurasccnt greyish-blue : f Growing with the 
anterior margin from the costal vein,' the apex broa*dly, and the exterior 
margin violet-brown ; cilia grey : hind wing with a marginal row of nar- 
row violet-black spots ending in a red anal lobe-spot ; a slender black 
marginal line ; cilia greyish- white ; the two tails black with white 
cilia. 

Underside glossy pnrpurascent greyish- white : fore wing with an 
indistinct darker bluish-grey streak at (md of the cell, and two slender 
lunular fascia) along exterior margin ; a transverse discal slender promi- 
nent black broken sinuous line : hindwing with a similar cell streak and 
outer marginal fasciao, the latter darkest at anal end ; a jet black anal 
lobe-spot, on which arc a few scarlet scales and some turqnoise-blue 
scales along its inner border ; a transverse discal zigzag slender black 
broken line ending upwai*d above the anal lobe. ^ 

Expanse'lf inch. • 

Had. Sikkim. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Rkmelana, n. g. 

Male. Forewing less triangular than in Taj aria (T. longinns^ Fabr.), 
the costal margin more abruptly arched at the base, exterior margin 
slightly convex, postejlor angle rounded : hindwing broader and less 
produced hindw'ard ; costa less arched at the base, very convex external- 
ly, with a slender tail from end of lower median and another from the 
Bubmedian, abdominal margin short. Palpi shorter, second joint stouter, 
and third joint longer ; antenna) shortei*, tip shorter and more regularly 
clavate. Venation similar. 

Type, Ji, j angola. 


ReMELANA J an (JALA. 

Amhlypodia jantjdla, HorBiicld, Catal. bcp. Mius. K. 1. C. p. 113 (1S20), § ; Moore, 
ibid. p. 40, pi. 1 a, f. 11, d* . 

Hab. Java. N. K. Bengal. 

Remelana travana. 

Myrina travana, llewitson, Tllast. D. Lep. p. 38, pi. 17, f. 59-60 (1865) <? . 

Hab. Sumatra. Singapore. Borneo. 
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Apporasa, n. g. 

From ThaduJia this differs iti the f^)rewing having the exterior 
margin biangulated and produced outward below the apex. In the 
hind wing the costa is longer, arched at tho base, and produced to an 
upward angle at tho apex ; the exterior margin is deeply scalloped ; it 
also has tliree shorter tails. Palpi long, porrect, second joint extending 
two-thirds beyond the eyes, third joint also long and slender, being half 
the length of second ; antennse stouter and blunt at tip. 

Apporasa atkinsoni. 

Aniblypodia atkinsonij Hewiis., Catal. Lyc, Brit. Mas. p. 3. pi. 8, fig. 92, 93 
(1862). 

Has. Moulmein. 


Satadra, n. g. 

Fore wing comparatively longer and narrower than in typical Pan- 
chal9, the costa abruptly arched at the base, exterior margin oblique : 
hindwing slightly but regularly arched along the costa, apex very con- 
vex, exterior margin oblique, with a slender tail at end of lower median 
vein and a point at end of both the middle median and submedian. 
Venation similar to that of Punch ala. 

Type, 8. atrax, 

Satadra alea. 

Amhlypodia aleOj Hewits., Catal. Lyc. B. M. p. 12, pi. 7, fig. 79, 81 (1862). 

Had. India. 

Satadra selta. 

Amhlypodia seltay Hewits., Til. D. Lcp. p. 14. 2>1. 3a, f. 36, 37 (1869). 

Hab. Moulmein. 

Satadra agaba. 

Amhlypodia agaha, Hewits., Catal. Lyc. B. M. p. 8, pi. 4, f. 39, 40 (1862). 

Hab. India. 

In the Hewitson Cabinet this species is placed under 8. aha. 

Satadra bcpola. 

Amhlypodia hupola, Hewits., III. D. Lep. ii. Suppl. p. 21, pi. 8, fig. 44, 45 (1878). 

Hab. Nepal. Darjiling. 
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Satadra bazalus. 


Amhlypodia bazalus, HewitB.|Catal. Lyo. B. M. pi. 4, fig. S7, 38 (1862) ^ , 
Hab. Nepal. • 


Satadra lATRAx. 

Amhlypodia atrav, Hewits., Calal. Lyc. B. M. p. 13, pi. 7, fig. 80, 82 (18G2). 
Hab. Nepal. 


Satadra antiiklus. 

Amhlypodia anthelm, Doublcday ami Jlowita., Gen. D. fj. pi. 74, f. 6 (1852). 
Hewits., Catal. Lyc. B. M. pi. 3, f. 23. 24. 

Hab. Moulmein. 


Satadra canaraica, n. sp. 

Allied to S. alea (Avihhjpodia alea^ Hewits). Male and female. 
Uppersidc of a more purplish violet-blue than in S. alea, the marginal 
black border comparatively narrower in the male.# Underside of a dai’ker 
purplish violet-brown : forowing with the basal spots darker, the two 
cell-spots very small and round, the discocellular spot and the two below 
the cell narrower, tlie transverse discal batid regular and not broken on 
the upper median vein, the submarginal and marginal lunules obsoles- 
cent : hind wing with the basal and subbasal spots darker and very small, 
the discal zigzag band narrower and less distinct, the submarginal and 
marginal lunules obsolescent ; anal angle less speckled with metallic- 
green scales, the anal black spot only present. 

Expanse A 2 inch. 

Hab. Canai'a, S. India {Ward), In coll. F. Moore. 

In S. alea the underside is uniformly purplish-brown, the markings 
all of a regular colour and distinctly lined with pjilo purplisli-white. 

Satadra chola, n. sp. 

Closely allied to 8. areste {Amhlypodia areste, Hewits.). Male. 
Upperside of a comparatively darker purplish blue, the marginal black 
borders being one half less the width. Female. Upperside also with the 
blue area extending comparatively more over the disc. Underside : fore- 
wing more dusky olive- brown in colour, with much narrower whitish 
cell-streak, quadrate spot beneath it, and transverse discal band, the 
outer band being move defined: hindwing with similarly disposed 
markings except tliat the subbasal band is very broad and entire (not 
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macnlar as in 8, areste)^ and tlie markings are all of a dark somewhat 
aenescent-brown, with pale pinkish-white borders and the interspaces 
pale pinkish violei colour (not grey as in . areste) ; at the anal angle is 
a maiginal black spot and another between the middle and lower median 
^eins, both spots and the intervening marginal space speckled with me- 
mllic-grcen scales. 

Expanse inch. 

Had. Sikkim. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, and F. Moore. 

Satadua lazula, n. sp. 

Male. Upperside of both wings entirely ultiamarinc-bluo ; the ex- 
treme costal edge of forewing, the costal and abdominal borders of hind- 
wing, and the cilia being black. 

Female. Dark violet-brown, the forewing with ultramaiine-bluo 
within the cell and obliquely below on the disc, and narrowly on middle 
of the hindwing from base of the cell. Underside dai'k purple- brown : 
forewing with similarly disposed but broader markings than those in 
S. chola, the two outer bands purplish- violet : hind wing dark purple- 
brown, with similar markings to those in S. chola^ the discal bands con- 
tinuous, the interspaces brighter pink, the anal marginal spots small and 
more numerously green-speckled. 

Expanse l/o inch. 

Has. Sikkim. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, and F. Moore. 

Satadra patuna, n. sp. 

Female. Snuiller than S, lazula. Upperside dark violet-brown, 
the basal and discal areas purplish- blue, paler than in 8 . lazula, but 
disposed as in female of that species. Underside purplisli-bTOwn : fore- 
wing with similarly disposed cell, streak, discal band, and lower quadrate 
patches, but of a pale ochreous colour : hindwing with the basal area 
broadly and entii*ely dark bright purple-brown (more like that of typi- 
cal S. apidanus), which merges into a transverse broad pale purplish- 
ochreous inner discal fascia, and again into a dark purp^sh-brown outer 
discal fascia, the outer border of the wing being broadly pale purplish- 
brown ; across the disc are traced two series of indistinct brown-lined 
marks, which are similarly disposed to, but are less continuous than, those 
in N. lazula ; an indistinct brown marginal lunular lino, but no metallio 
speckles at anal angle. 

Expanse inch. 

Hab. Nepal {General Ramsay). In coll. F. Moore. 
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Satadba cjsoa. 

Amhlypodia eaca^ HeTdtfl., I11.^D. Lep. 14, pi. 4, fig. 28 (1863). 
Has. Borneo 


Satadba ^beste. ^ 

Amhly^odia are»te, Hewits. CataJ. Lyc. B. M. pi. 5. f. 43, 44 (1862). 
Hab. Darjiling. 

Satadba pulcida. 

Amhlyjpodia fulgida^ Uewits., lU. D. Lcp. p. 11, pi. 5, fig. 31 (1863). 
Hab. [P Philippines]. N. India. 


4i 


Satadba ciiinensis. 

Arhopala chinfinsis^ Feld., llcise Novara Lop. ii, p. 231, pi. 29, f. 10 (18G5). 

Hab. China. 


Satadba diabdi. 

Amhlypodia diardif Howits., Catal. Lyc. B. M.*p. 9, pi. 5, f. 41, 42, (1862). 

Hab. Penang. Singapore. • 


Satadba apidanus. 

Pnpilio apidanus. Cram., Pap. Kxot. ii. pi. 137. f. F. G. (1779). 
Amhlypodia a'pidan'us, TIoraf., Gntal. Lep. Mas. E. I. C. p. 100 (1829). 

Hab. Java. Sumatra. Borneo. 

Satadba abskns. 

Amhlypodia ahsanH, Uewits., Catal. Lyc. B. M. p. 9, pi. 5, f. 51, 52 (1862). 

Hab. Darjiling. 


Satadba zeta. 

Amhlypodia zeta, Mooro, P. Z. S. 1877, p. 690, pi. 58, f. 6. 

Hab. Andamans. 


Acbsina, n. g. 

Forewing with the costa less arched than in Panchala^ apex less 
pointed, exterior margin more oblique, and waved ; fourth subcostal vein 
emitted further from end of the tliird : hindwing not so broad or quadrate 
in shape, the costa but slightly arched from the base, exterior margin 
more oblique and regularly convex, with a slender tail one-fourth of an 
an inch long from end of lower median vein ; abdominal margin shorter^ 
Antennal club somewhat shorter. 

Type, A. paragavteaa. 

6 
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Aoesina pabaganesa. 

AmbVypodia <pariJujmeBai De Nio^villie, JoTini.j.A8iat. Soo. Bengal, 1882, p. 63. 

Panchala paraganesa, Moore, P. Z. S. 1883, p 630, 

Amiblypodia ganesa^ Hewita., Gatal. Lyo. B. M. pi. l7, f. 72 (1862). 

Hab. Nepal. . 

Daeasana, n. g. 

Forewing short, broad, triangular ; apex acute, exterior margin very 
slightly oblique, posterior angle somewhat rounded : hindwing short, 
broad ; costa arched towards the base, exterior margin very convex ; no 
tail. Antennae slender. 

Type, D. jperimuta. 


Daeasana peeimuta. 

Amhlypodia perimuta^ Mooro, Oatal. Lep. Mus. B. I. C. 1, p. 42 (1857). Hewita. 
Catal. Lyc. B. M. p. 12, pi. 6, fig. 65, 66. 

Hab. Khasia Hills. Magaree, Pegu. 

. Daeasana newaea, n. sp. 

Dpperside violet-brown : forewing with the basal and discal area 
purplish violet-blue, which extends also above the cell to near the costal 
edge, the outer brown border being about one-tenth of an inch in width : 
hindwing with the basal area purplish violet-blue, the outer border being 
two-tenths of an inch in width. Underside pale-brown ; with faint traces 
of pale-bordered marks within and beneath the cell, at its end, and a 
more distinct narrow macular discal and submarginal lunular band : 
hindwing with four indistinct pale-bordered darker brown basal spots, 
a similar subbasal series, a discal broken band, and marginal double 
lunular band. 

Expanse lyV 

Hab. Nepal {0ml, Bamsay), In Coll. F. Moore. 

Genus Naeathuba, Moore. ^ 

Naeathuba eoona, n. sp. 

Closely allied to, but smaller than N. aroa {Ambh/podia area, Hewit- 
son, Dl. D. Lep. p. 13, pi. 2, f. 12), from Sumatra. Female. Upperside 
dark violet-brown, costal edge and cilia paler : forewing with the basal 
and discal area, and the hindwing with the basal and medial discal area, 
violet-blue. Underside of a similar tint of brown to that in N. aroa, mark- 
ings also similarly disposed, but with darker centres ; on .the forewing 
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the oell^spots are smaller and oval in shape, and the disoal band broader ; 
on the hindwing the basal spots are more rounded, the discal band more 
conspicuous and less zigzag u| shape, and the submargihal and marginal 
lunular line more distinctly formed ; at the anal angle is a black spot and 
another between the median veins, the spots and intervening space being 
speckled with metallic-green scales. V • 

Expanse inch. 

Has. Andaman Isles. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, and British 
Museum (Hewitson Cabinet). 

Genus Amblypodia, Horsfield. 

Amblypodia andebsonii, n. sp. 

Male. Smaller than A. taooana. Upperside of a similar tint of 
ultramarine-blue ; both wings with a much narrower black marginal 
border. Underside much darker-coloured, but similarly marked. 

Expanse l-g- inch. ^ 

Hab. Sampu, Mergui (Hr. Anderson). In coll. Ind. Mus., Calcutta. 

Family PAPILIONIDAB3.* 

Subfamily Pierin^. 

Genus Catophaga, Hiibner. 

• Catophaga wabdii, n. sp. 

Allied to the South Indian and Ceylonese C. neomho. Male and 
female of much larger size. 

Male. Upperside olivaceous- white : fore wing with a broad black 
apical band extending from middle of the costa to near the posterior 
angle, the band traversed by a curved subapical row of five small white 
spots, the inner border of the band excavated below the costa to below 
the second upper spot, then bulged inward to the disc in front of the two 
lower spots, concave below the middle median to lower median, below 
which the end of the band is imperfect and terminates on the submedian ; 
base of wing broadly grey and sparsely speckled with minute black 
scales on base of the costa : hind wing with a marginal series of broad 
black confluent dentate spots, which decrease in width from the costa. 
Underside : forewing olivaceous- white, apex pale yellow, with a curved 
black subapical band similar to the inner portion on the upperside ; hind- 
wing pale yellow throughout. 

Female. Upperside of a darker tint of olivaceous- white than in ' 
maid : forewing with a broader black apical band, which is traversed hj 
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threo subapical wliite spots, the inner border of the band being less exca- 
vated below the costa, the excavated space being shorter and angular on 
the middle median, more deeply concave beneath it, and the end entirely 
black to the submodian vein : hind wing witn a broader continuous black 
band, the inner border of which is acutely dentated. Underside ; fore- 
wing with the basal area tinged wit/i yellow, the discal area olivaceous- 
white, and the apex glossy olivaceous- white ; a broad curved subapical 
black band corresponding to the inner portion on the upperside : hind- 
wing entirely pale glossy olivaceous- white. 

Expanse d , ? 2| inches. 

Has. Coonoor, Nilgiris, S. India {Ward and Lindsay). In coll. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, and F. Moore. 

Catopiiaoa roepstorfpii, n. sp. 

Male. Upperside white : forewing slightly grey and sparsely black- 
scaled along base of costal border ; a black speckled spot between upper 
and middle median veins. Jlindwing immaculate. Underside : fore- • 
wing white, apex very pale yellow ; the black-specklcd spot as above ; 
hindAving very pale yellow. 

Expanse 2| inches. 

Hab. Nicobar Isles. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Near to G, pauLina. Male. Diifera from the same sex of that spe- 
cies in the entire absence of the blackish apical margin on the forowing, 
and in the presence of the discal spot. 

Genus IxiAS, Hiibner. 

IxiAS GANDUCA, n. sp. 

Male and female. Upperside deep sulphur-yellow : male : forewing 
with the apex brownish black traversed by a moderately broad orange- 
red subapical band, the inner border of the band being very slightly . 
edged with black : hindwing with a very slender block- speckled marginal 
band. / 

Female : forewing with a narrower and more irregular-borrfered sub- 
apical band, whicli is slightly tinged with orange-yellow, the inner border 
of the band is broadly black across end of the cell, and from the upper 
median to the indentation of the lower portion of the band the border 
consists of a very slender black-speckled line, the lower portion of the 
band is indented with black, the next upper interspace has a medial black ' 
spot, and the third upper interspace is broken by a large black spot : 
hindwing with a broader dentate-bordered black marginal band. Utlde^• 
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Bide of both sexes ochreous-yellow, palest on base of the forewing ; both 
wings with sparsely disposed slender brown strigae : forewing with a 
blackish spot at end of the cell, a transverse discal row*of pnrple-brown- 
speckled spots with white cenu*es : hindwing with a similar white-centred 
purple-brown-speckled costal spot and row of discal spots, the second and 
third upper spots being the largest : thrown dot also* at end of the cell. 

Expanse (7 inches. 

Hab. Calcutta (February). In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Nearest to, but distinct from, L moulmeinensis. The male differs 
from it above in tho comparatively narrower orange-red band and its less 
black inner border. The female also is quite different from the same 
sex of that species. 


Genus Idmais, Boisd. 

Idmais surya, n. sp. 

Nearest to I. oriens, Male larger, upperside much brighter-colour- 
ed, the black apical baud broader, and is traversed by three spots only, 
which are comparatively shorter ; the marginal spats are more prominent, 
tho black inner border terminating on the upper median as in L ori&ns ; 
below tho three subapical spots are two black spots. Cell-spot on fore- 
wing three times the size of that in J. oriens on both the upper and 
underside : hindwing with six marginal black spots, larger than in 7. 
oriens. Underside much brighter-coloured than in 7. oriens; base of 
both \rtngs deep yellow, tho outer borders broadly suffused with orange- 
red, the discal macular band similar but much less prominent on the 
hindwing. 

Expanse inch. 

Hab. Sonakhala, Orissa. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Genus Manciptum, Hubner. 

* Manciptum naganum, n. sp. 

Male. Upperside pale yellowish- white ; forewing with the base of 
the costal border sparsely black-speckled ; a black band at the apex, the 
inner border of tho baud being carved, slightly irregular, and termina- 
ting at the middle median vein ; a small black discal spot between the 
upper and middle medians, and a slight black-speckled spot at lower end 
of the coll. Underside : forewing white, with the apex pale yellow, the 
discal and discocellular spot as on upperside : hindwing yellow. 

Expanse 2 inches. 

Hab. Naga Hills, Assam. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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Genus Appias, Hfibner. 

J c 

ApFIAS AMBOIDES, Sp. 

Male. Upperside white : forewing with a narrow apical black band. 
Underside : forewing white, the coital border, and apex corresponding to 
the band on upperside, pale brownish-ochreous : hindwing entirely pale 
brownish-ochreous, with a slight indistinct dusky fascia extending from 
the base along the subcostal and median vein. 

Expanse 1|- inch. 

Had. Silhet. Dihung, Assam. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and F. Moore. 


Genus Hiposcritia, Hiibner. 

Hiposcritia imbecilts, n. sp. 

Male. Upperside white : forewing with a black-speckled apical band, 
which is traversed by four su^sapical white spots. Underside : forewing 
white, with the apex ochreous- white and slightly speckled with ochreous- 
brown scales : hindwing ochreous- white, sparsely speckled with ochreous-* 
brown scales with slight traces of their clustering on the anterior margin 
near end of the costal and subcostal veins and across the disc in an indis- 
tinct zigzag fascia ; a small blackish spot at end of the cell. 

Expanse 1-J to 2 inches. 

Hab. Silhet ; Assam. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, and 
P. Moore. 

Allied both to indr a and to jET. mahana. Distinguished from 

the latter by its smaller size. Forewing with paler and less defined black- 
ish apical band. No subapical curved black fascia on the underside. 

Subfamily Papilionin^. 

Genus «Papilio, Linn. 

Papilio ladakensis, n. sp. / 

Male. Distinguished from the N. W. Himalayan P. asiatioua by 
the absence of the elongated tail on the hindwing, which in this form is 
reduced to a short point but little more acute than the anal angle. The 
forewing is comparatively narrower, and the hindwing is less convex and 
with less acutely sinuous exterior margin. On the upperside the yellow 
is also of a paler tint : forewing numerously covered with yellow scales 
between all the markings, the cell bands are shorter transversely and 
broader, and the inner cell-band ie regularly quadrate ; the discal bands 
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also comparatively narrower and with more slender intervening black 
veins ; the marginal row of spots is broader, and the intervening, trans- 
verse discal area is narrower : hindwing with the outer border of the 
yellow basal area excavated bitween the veins, the marginal spots shorter 
and somewhat broader, the anal lobe-spot, also smaller and broader. 

Expanse 3^ inches. ^ * 

Hab. Tarhsam, Ladak. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

PaPILIO SIKKIMENSIS, n. sp. 

Differs from N. W. Himalayan and Nepalese specimens of P. asiatU 
cus in the very much darker black colour of the upperside ; and in the 
forewing having the yellow cell-bands quadrate in form, the discal band 
composed of smaller and shorter portions, and the area intervening be- 
tween the band and the marginal spots broader. On the hindwing, the 
veins are broadly black-lined, the abdominal border also black and leav- 
ing but a small subanal lunule ; the discal margin of the yellow area 
has a more Regularly scalloped edge, an^ there is also a broader discal 
area intervening between it and the marginal spots ; the crimson anal 
lobe-spot is smaller, narrower, and has a lower reteit-like black spot. 

Expanse 2f to 3f inches. 

Hab. Sikkim (Eltoes), 

Family HESPERIIDiE. 

CUPITHA, n. g. 

Male. Forewing elongated, triangular, costa arched at the base, 
exterior margin oblique, posterior margin convex towards the’ base ; firat 
subcostal emitted at nearly one-half before end of the cell, the branches 
at equal distance apart ; cell extending to nearly two-thirds length of 
the wing ; discocellular almost erect, slightly bent close to upper end 
and below the middle ; upper radial from the angle near subcostal, lower 
radial from the angle below the middle ; the middle median at one-sixth, 
and lower median at four-sixths before end of the cell, submedian undu- 
lated ; on the underside of the forewing is a short, broad, nacreous patch 
on the middle of posterior margin, across which the submedian is lined 
with rough scales, and from near the base of the margin projects a broad 
pencil of long rigid hairs : hindwing short, costa very much arched from 
the base, apex rounded ; costal vein extending to near apex, forked at 
its base ; subcostal bent upward and slightly joined to costal close to the 
base, subcostal two-branched, first branch from close to end of the cell f 
discocellular veiy slender, slightly oblique and concave ; cell extending 
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to nearly half the wing, of equal width throughout ; middle median from 
near end of the cell, lower at more than one-half before the end, the 
portion from the 'middle median to tower median distorted and extending 
beneath a drum-dike glandular sac, which extends upward in a circular 
form within the cell from base of lower median, the sac, or drum, as seen 
from the uppersido, is flat, with i, well-defined circular rim, and on the 
underside, it stands out from the surface in a corrugated circular form ; 
no radial present ; submedian straight ; internal vein curved. 

Thorax stout ; aTitennue with a slender club. 

Type, O. tympanifera, 

CuPITUA PURREEA. 

Pamphila Purreea^ Mor>re, I*. Z. S. 1877, p. 604, pi. 58, fig. 10, Wood- 
Mason, Journ. Asiat. Soo. Bougal, 1881, p. 261. 

Hab. South Andaman. 

CUPITHA TYMPANIFERA, n. Sp. 

Male. TJpperside dark violot-brown ; fore wing with a broad gam- 
boge-yellow basal costal band, and an oblique discal sinuous-bordored 
band extending upward from near base of the posterior margin to near 
the apex : hindwing with a broad transverse discal yellow band extend- 
ing from near the abdominal margin to near the apex and thence upward 
along the costal border. Cilia yellow. Body brown ; abdomen with 
yellow bands. Underside deep gamboge-yellow : fore wing with a short 
ochreous-brown streak extending longitudinally from the base to^end of 
the cell, and a broad patch at the posterior angle : hindwing with a 
similarly coloured speckled patch near anal angle ascending upward from 
end of submedian vein. Palpi and legs yellow, antenua9 annulated with 
yellow. 

Expanse d 1|. 

Hab. Magaree, Pegu. In coll. F. Moore. 

This is a comparatively larger insect than (7. purreca ; the bands on 
the forewing are broader and with more irregular borders, the bands on 
the hind wing are*ialso broader. / 

Genus Plesioneura, Folder. 

Plesioneuba munda, n. sp. 

Male and female. Upperside olive-brown : forewing with an ob- 
Hque transverse discal semidiaphanous white band, similar to, but more 
compact than that in P. leucocera, the apex-spot starting from above the 
costal vein, the two lower large spots, the small one beneath, as well as 
that outwardly between them, are not separated fromi each other, the 
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second lower spot between the median and submedian only being apart 
from the rest ; three snbapical conjoined white spots and two minute 
lower dots ; cilia very faintly alternated brownish- white : hindwing 
uniformly olive-brown : silia deeply alternated with white. Underside 
paler tlian above*: forewing marked the same : hindwing numerously 
speckled with olive-green scales^ towards abdominaf margin ; an olive- 
green- speckled lunulc at end of the cell. 

Expanse inch. 

Hab. Simla {Lang). In coll. F. Moore. 

^ Genus Suastus, Moore, 

• 

Suastus aditus, n. sp. 

Male. Upperside dark violet-brown : forewing with two small qua^ 
drate yellow spots at end of the cell, a larger spot immediately beneath 
end of the cell between the middle and lower medians, and a small spot 
between the* base of upper and middle medians ; between the lower 
median and submedian is a very slight ttaco of an opaque yellowish 
streak ; cilia edged with grey. Underside paler brown : forewing with 
the spots as above, and a whitish discal patch below them : hindwing 
speckled with olive-grey scales, which are most thickly disposed along 
the abdominal border and form a distinct lino along the submedian vein ; 
two dark brown discal spots, one being situated between the middle and 
lower medians, the other between the latter and submedian. Body, pal- 
pi, and legs beneath olivaceous-grey. 

Expanse l iiich. 

Hab. Andaman Isles. In coll. Induin Museum, Calcutta* 

Allied to 8. sala {Uesi^eria sala, Hewits.). 

Suastus mollekii, n. sp. 

Male* Upperside very dark olive-brown : forewing with three sxnall 
narrow white semidiaphanous subapical spots, a larger narrow spot at 
lower end of the cell, a still larger spot below end of the cell, and a small 
very slender spot between base of upper aiid middle medians ; a small 
yellowish opaque spot also above middle of the submedian : hindwing 
with the abdominal border broadly paler olive-brown. • Cilia cinereous* 
white. Underside : fore wing dusky-black, the costal border and apical 
area pale olive-brown ; spotted as above : hind wing very pale olive-brown, 
Vrith the interspace between submedian and internal veins white. Palpi 
}>eneath, and legs, and abdomen beneath, white. 

Expanse 1| inch. 

Hab. Sikkim {Otto Mdller)» In coll* Indian Huseum^ Oalcuttar 
7 
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Oenns Satarupa, Moore. 

c 

SaTARUPA PHISARALn. Sg. 

Male. Upperside dark vinons-^rown : forewing with two, eoinetimes 
three or four, minnle seinidiaph|inbus yellowish white subapical spots, 
a small spot at lower end of the cell, a large quadrate spot below end of 
the cell, and a small spot also between the base of upper and middle 
medians ; a very indistinct greyish-brown- speckled submarginal lunular 
fascia and a similar short fascia below the qujidrate discal spot : hind- 
wing with a transverse subbasal pale yellowish band, and a curved sub- 
marginal indistinct greyish-brown-speckled lunular fascia, which gives 
the discal area a macular appearance. Female : forewing marked as in 
male, the short fascia below the discsil spot more distinct : hindwing 
with the transverse band somewhat broader, the discal area between it 
and the submarginal lunular fascia more distinctly macular, being tra- 
versed by pale veins. UndersjiClc as above, the markings ’more promi- 
nent. Abdomen with slender white narrow bands ; front of head and 
base of palpi, and pectua, orange-yellow, tip of palpi black. ‘ 

Expanse d* lx%, 9 1-i^ inch. 

Has. Khasia Hills. In coll. Indian' Museum, Calcutta, and F. 
Moore. 

Allied to S. bhagava and to S. sambara. 

Satarttpa narada, n. sp. 

Upperside purpurascent violet-brown : forewing with three small 
upper and two lower subapical semidiaphanous white spots, a small erect 
oval spot at lower end of the cell, a slightly larger quadrate spot on the 
disc between upper and middle medians, and a broad band formed of three 
quadrate spots increasing in width from end of cell to posterior margin : 

hind wing with a broad white transverse medial b^nd, the outer bordbr 
with an ill-defined upper ^t. Cilia edged with white. Underside 
marked as above ; the hindwing with the band shomng a more defined 
macular outer border and a well separated upper spot. 

Expanse 1-^ inch. 

Hab. Darjiling, Sikkim. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, and 
Moore. • 

Nearest allied to S. bhagava^ but quite distinct* 
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Genns T^auDES, Hubner. 

Tagiades khasiana, n. sp. • 

Male. Nearest to T. ra%i. Of larger sj^e : forewing comparatively 
more pointed at the apex : hindwing also broader, and with a more an- 
gular apex. Uppcrside of a paler olivaceous-brown,, the dusty markings 
less distinct on both wings, the apical and discal spots smaller. Female 
^ npperside also paler than in T, ravt, the apical spots on forewing some- 
what smaller, the cell spots similar, the two discal spots somewhat 
larger. 

Underside : fore wing with the spots as above ! hindwing more 
intensely whitish grey, the discal black spots much smaller and less de- 
fined. 

Expanse ^ inches. 

Hab. Kliasia Hills ; Shillong ; Assam. In coll. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and F. Moore. 

Lobocla, n. g. 

Male. Fore wing triangular, the edge of the costal margin slightly 
folded over on* to the upperside from near the base to end of the costal 
vein the costal vein extending to three-fifths the margin ; subcostal 
five-branched, first branch emitted at one-third before end of cell, second 
and third at equal distances from the first, fourth and fifth from end of 
the cell : discocellular bent outward near upper end and inwardly ob- 
lique hindward ; upper radial from the angle near subcostal, lower radial 
from the middle ; cell long, extending beyond two-thirds the wing ; 
three medians, lower at three-fourths and middle median at about one- 
fourth before end of the cell ; submedian stiuight : liindwing short, 
broad, apex rounded, exterior margin slightly produced and angular at 
end of submedian vein j costal vein extending to the apex ; subcostal 
touching the costal close to the base, two-branched, first branch at one- 
fourth before end of the cell ; discocellular very slender, almost erect ; 
the radial from its middle ; cell broad, extending to half the wing ; two 
upper medians from end of tho cell, lower at about one-third before the 
end ; submedian and internal vein nearly straight. Body short, stout, 
thorax hairy ; palpi broad, thickly clothed, apical joint short, thick ; 
antennas with a long slender-pointed tip ; femora and tibias short, stout, 
slightly pilose, middle tibias with two and hind with four spurs, tarsi 
long. 

Type, L. Uliana. 

* The speoies of Eryrmis ((E. alcecB, etc.) have a similar fold on the coaial mar- 
, gin of the forewing. 
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LoBOOLA LILIANA. 

I i 

Plexinneura lUiana, Atkinson, P. Z. S. 1871, p^. 216, pi. xxii, fig. 2. 
Hab. Yunan. * 


* LoBOCLA oisYAPA, n. sp. 

Differs from L. Uliana in its smaller size. Uppersido somewhat • 
paler and of an olive-brown tint, sparsely speckled with olive-grey scales : 
forewing with the transverse somidiaphanous yellow band one-third less 
in width, the portions being distinctly defined by the traversing brown 
veins, the subapical spots also much smaller. Underside much paler : 
fore wing numerously speckled with greyish-ochreous scales at the apex, 
the band and apical spots as above : hindwing with similarly disposed 
markings, but all composed of more numerous greyish-ochreous scales, 
these scales being whitish in L, Uliana. 

Expansjp inch. 

Hab. Masuri Cashmore (Ef'ed) . In coll. Indian MuseuiUt 

Calcutta, and F. Moore. 
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(With Plates II— X.) 

CHAPTER L 
Introduction. 

It is proposed in the following paper to give an account of the 
two most important and remarkable storms that' occurred in the Bay of 
Bengal during the year 1883. Tho first storm was generated during 
the last week of June near the Head of the Bay and gave very stormy 
weather ofE tho Bengal and Orissa coasts, and was the only occasion on 
which it was. necessary to hoist tho storm signals at the Saugor Island 
station near tho entrance to the Hooghly. The second storm was formed 
in the Gulf of Martaban during tho second week of November, almost at 
the end of tho south-west monsoon, and pursued a very unusual course. 
It crossed into tho Bay of Bengal through tho channel between Capo 
Negrais and tho Andaman Islands. It then slightly recurved and moved 
in a general northward direction, approaching the Arracan coast near 
Ahyab, where it was broken up by tho action of tho Arracan Hills. 

8 
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The following is a list of all the ojclonic storms in the Bay of 
Bengal during the south-west monsoon period of the year 1883. They 
were all of comparatively small extent and intensity, or ordinary south- 
west monsoon storms accompanied with \(inds. of force 8 to 10 at and 
near the centre. 

1. Storm of Juno 13th to 20tli at the commencement of the south, 
west monsoon, which gave the first heavy burst of rainfall to Behar. It 
formed near the Balasore coast on the 13th, and advanced into Behar, 
where it broke up on the 20th. 

2. Storm of June 2Gth to 4th July. This was generated slowly 
near the Sandheads on the 2Gth and 27th, was of considerable intensity, 
and i*emained nearly stationary until the 29th. It crossed the Balasore 
coast early on the morning of the 30th. 

3. Storm of July Gth to 8th. This was formed at or near the 
Sandheads under similar conditions to the preceding, but was of small 
intensity. It crossed the Balasore coast on the afternoon of the 7th. 

4. Storm of the 12th to 14th July. Tliis began to form on the 
morning of the 12th off the South Orissa coast, across which (between 
False Point and Gopalpore) the centre advanced on the evening of the 
I3th, or early on the morning of the 14th, into the Central Provinces. 
It was of slight intensity. 

5. Storm of the 16th to 18th August. This was formed in the 
north-west angle of the Bay, and crossed the North Orissa coast near 
Balasore. This storm was very small, of very slight intensity, and of no 
importance. 

6. Storm of the 23rd to the 26th of August. This was generated 
further to the south tliaii the preceding storm, and crossed the Gan jam 
coast between Gopalpore and Vizagapatam on the evening of the 25th. 
It was of slight intensity. 

7. Storm of the 30th August to the 3rd of September. This 
depression crossed the coast near Balasore on the afternoon of the 2nd 
of September, and was of moderate intensity. 

8. Storm of the Gth and 7th of Scptembei / This was formed im- 
mediately after the preceding, and followed along nearly the same track, 
crossing the Orissa coast to the south of Balasore on the morning of the 
7th. It was of small intensity. 

9. Storm of the 11th to the 15th of November. This was genera- 
ted in the Martaban Gulf, and advanced in a north-westerly direction as 
far as Lat. 16° N. Long. 93° E. to the west of Diamond Island, when 
it recurved and moved northwards parallel to the coast, breaking up 
in the neighbourhood of Akyab during the afternoon of the 14th. This 
was the most severe and intense storm of the year in the Bay, but was 
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of very limited extent, and hence did not affect the weather in the north- 
west angle of the Bay. 

10. Stonn of the 2nd to the Ifth of December,* which gave heavy 
rain at a very unusual time ol the year to Bengal. 

Two of these wore remarkable for the length of time that elapsed 
before they broke up after they had m>ssed the Bengal or Orissa coast, 
and also for the very heavy rainfall and floods which accompanied their 
existence on land. The first of those was the storm of June 13th to 
20th which was formed in the immediate neighbourhood of the Balasore 
coast. It drifted through Chutia Nagpur and South Behar into North 
Belxar and gave excessively heavy rain to a narrow area in Behar 
stretching from Gya to Motihari and Durbhunga. This storm was 
of little importance at sea. 

The second storm of the series was similar in its genei'al character. 
It was generated near the Head of the Bay, crossed the North Orissa 
coast, and advanced over the Orissa Hills into the Central Provinces. 
Instead of breaking up as do throe out of four storms or cyclonic 
circulations which pass from the Bay into the Central Provinces, it 
acquired fresh energy and drew large supplies o^ vapour from the Bom- 
bay monsoon current. It advanced across the head of the Peninsula 
almost pamllcl to the valleys of tho Ncrbiidila and Tapti. The heavy 
rain accompanying it caused excessive floods in these two rivers which in- 
flicted much damage on the town of Surat, and others in the lower 
portion of the valleys of these two rivers. This cyclonic circulation 
apparently broke up in the Aiabuin Sea in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Guzerat and Sind coasts. 

The meteorology of India for the year 1883 was remarkable in 
several respects. One or two of the more important features had a direct 
bearing on tho number and character of the cyclones. 

During the cold weather months several storms of unusual character 
and magnitude passed over Northern India and the Himalayas from west to 
east. They gave excessive snowfall over the higher Himalayas and affec- 
ted the weather certainly for many weeks and probably more or less per- 
manently for tho year. The accumulation of snow reduced temperature 
for some time and gave a strong northerly element to the air motion 
or wind circulation over Northern India. Tho south-west monsoon 
set in about the normal period on the Burmah and Bengal coasts, but it 
never obtained its usual hold in Northern India. The rains were irregular 
in occurrence and distribution, and much below the average over the 
whole of Northern India. The deficiency was quite as marked in North 
Bengal as in North Behar or Rohilkhand or in the Western districts 
of the Punjab. The monsoon was in ordinary language very weak^ and' 
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its weakness was more espeoially shown in Bengal by the early and 
complete termination of the rains in the last week of September. 

The only thebiy which on the wholo explains the phenomena of 
cyclonic generation and motion, vi:s,^ the condensation theory, indicates 
that small cyolonio storms should . be of frequent occurrence during 
the south-west monsoon, and that*thoy should be most frequent wlien 
the monsoon is weak on land, or in other words, when the rainfall 
occurs to a smaller extent over the land and tlioreforc usually to a 
greater extent over the sea area in the neighbourhood of the land. The 
rainfall in the Bay near the Burmali, Arracan, and Bengal coasts during 
the south-west monsoon of 1883 was, according to the various accounts 
received in the Meteorological Office, noticeably larger in amount than 
usual. The large number of cyclonic storms which formed during the 
period the south-west monsoon prevailed in Northern India in the year 
1883 confirms this inference from theory. 

After the south-west monsoon current finally reti*eated from Nor- 
thern India in the last week of September, it recurved as usual over 
the Bay. The moisture brought up by it was, however, at once dis- 
charged on the Madras « coast districts. The condensatioir theory indi- 
cates that there is a marked tendency during the tiunsition period of 
Octbber and November to the commencement and continuance of heavy 
rainfall over the centre of the Bay, and therefore to the generation of 
severe cyclonic storms at that period. If, however, the aqueous vapour 
or moisture is not discharged as rain over the Bay, but is carried west- 
wards by the north-east monsoon winds and deposited on and near the 
Madras coast, the conditions for the formation of a cyclonic storm 
are not present in the Bay. In other words, if heavy general rain sets 
in and continues over the Madras coast at the cliango of this monsoon, 
the Bay will be free from severe and extensive storms. This rule was 
strikingly illustrated by the weather of the Bay aud the Madras coast 
in October and November 1883. 

The paper will deal with the subject under the following heads 

1. History of the Storm of June 26th to July 4th. / 

2. Discussion of the more important features of the Storm of 
26th June to 4th July. 

3. History of the Storm of 10th to 15th November. 

4. Discussion of the more important features and peculiarities of tho 

Storm of 10th to 15th November. ^ 

5. General remarks on the geneiution of cyclones. 
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CHAPTER IL 

History of the S'|orm op June 26th to July 4th. 

The south-west monsoon set in slightly earlier than usual on the 
Bengal coast in 1883, but with no grqat strength. Moderate rain fell over 
the whole of the Province of Bengal during the first fortnight. On the 12th 
there began to form, in the north-west angle of the Bay, 'between False- 
point and Saugor Island, and over the adjacent portion of south-west 
Bengal, a small barometric depression ; and on the morning of the ISth^ 
the winds in South-west Bengal and North Orissa indicated cyclonic 
convergence to it. The depression intensified on the 14th, and its centre 
was then to the north of and in the neighbourhood of Balasore. It 
advanced northwards through Ohutia Nagpore and South Behar across 
the Ganges into the central districts of North Boliar, and gave excessive 
rain over a nari'ow area stretching from Gy a through Behar and Patna 
to Mozufferpore and Durbhunga. Amongst the remarkable rainfalls 
were the following : — * 



15th 

ICth 

17th 

18th 

19th 

Gya ^ 

1-01 

9-04 

0-21 

0-01 

nil. 

Beliar 

617 

605 

10-95 

0-58 

0-09 

Patna 

1*23 

6-35 

513 

nil. 

0-05 

Mozufferpore 

0-08 

2*85 

12*49 

0*42 

nil. 

Hajipur 

0*86 

4*51 

9*39 

nil. 

0-14 

Durbhunga .. 

0-53 

102 

5*02 

8-52 

0-24 

The disturbance 

broke up 

in Noiih 

Behar and finally disappeared 

on the 20th. During 

the next five days 

there was 

a partial 

break in 


the rains. The air was drier, sky less clouded, and rain showers local 
rather than general in character. The winds more especially diminished 
in strength, but continued to indicate the same general atmospheric 
motion over the Gangetic delta and valley as before. Southerly winds 
blew across the Bengal coast. In Northern Bengal and Behar the 
current was deflected up the Gangetic vaUey and hence gave winds 
blowing from directions varying generally between N. B. and S. E. 
In Chutia Nagpore and in Western Orissa the effects of the Bombay 
branch of the monsoon current were begiiming to be shown by the 
prevalence of moist S. S. W.^winds at Hazarabagh and of W. N. W. 
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winds at Cuttack. The Bombay branch of the monsoon current, it 
may be added, wap late in being established on the Bombay coast, and^ 
was very feeble before the 20th of the month, when it rapidly in- 
creased in force, as measured by the strength of the winds. 

The heavy rainfall attending the disturbance of the third week 
of the month had drained the southerly monsoon winds advancing into 
Bengal from the Bay of a very large portion of their moisture, and 
weakened them for some days. This is shown by the diminution in 
the amount of the rainfall and by the decreased velocity of the winds in 
Bengal. 

The following table gives the average amount of the rainfall day 
by day between the 13th and the 26th in the various divisions in 
Bengal, and illustrates fully the gcneml diminution in the rainfall 
of every part of the Province after the 20th : — 


Table of Average Rainfall recorded in Bengal, June ISth to 26th 1883. 



^ -The following table gives the daily amounts of wind for the same 
period^at^the chief Meteorological Stations in Orissa, Bengal, and Behar. 
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Table of Daily Amount of Wind at eight Stations in Bengal, 
June \Zth to 2hth^ 1883. 


I 



13th. 1 

1 

16th. • 

A 

o 

rH 

g 

rH 

• 

5 

00 

iH 

A 

■*» 

s 


■s 

09 

na 

a 

09 

09 

■s 

s 

5 

i 

09 

II 

False Point ... 

261 

207 

326 

258 

265 

207 


241 

245 

244 

? 

285 

238 

249 

Calcutta 

127 

141 

166 

215 

177 

140 

167 

178 

166 

151 

122 

72 


162 

Dacca 

102 

174 

164 

174 

1 

177 

160 

193 

229 

^ 217 

211 

181 

142 

165 

‘ 186 

Dinogepore ... 

144 

lG8j 

312 

264' 

216 

144 

192 

216 

144 


B 

144 

120 

P 

Pumeah 

76 


170 

111 

126 

114 

255 

158 

1 24 

26 

21 

47 

29 

98 

Durbhunga ... 

137 

185 

279 

148 

278' 

153 

68 

74 

127 

67 

59 

116 



Patna 

117 

148 

206 

251 

114' 

' 68 

1 

60 

121 

138 

65 

111 

m 



Hazaribagh ... 

99 

1 

134 

191 

286 

329, 182 
1 

206 

153 

239 

136 

211 

182 

178 



The rainfall table phe^s a very marked diminution in the amount 
of rain after the 20th. An examination of the complete rainfall returns 
of th» Province of Bengal indicates that it occurred as isolated and local 
showers, which were occasionally heavy and gave large amounts at single 
stations. No general rain, however, fell over any considerable portion of 
the Province between tlie 20th and 25th. Similarly, an examination of 
the second table giving wind amounts indicates that, although strong 
winds generally prevailed between the 13th and 20th^ winds were 
unusually light after the 20th and below their normal strength. This 
feature of weakness of its air motion was most markedly shown by the 
stations most distant from the sea, as, for example, Pumeah. 

The meteorological observations taken in Bengal thus show that 
what may be termed a strong monsoon prevailed at the Head of the Bay 
and in Bengal from the 1st to the 20th of the month, and that for some 
days afterwards, or between the 20th and the 25th, it was much feebler. 
Also, as will be seen from the following observations and from the history 
of the storm, the south-west monsoon winds increased in force to the west 
of the Andamans on the 23rd, advanced northwards as a strong atmos* 
pheric current along the coasts of Burmah and Arracan, and fed the 
cyclonic vortex which formed on the 26th and 27th with large supplies 
of aqueous vapour. 
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Table of Daily Amount of Wind at seven Stations to the east of the Bay* 
July 22nd to 2^thy 1883. 

^June^^l ^24th.J 26th. 26th. 27th. 28th. 


263*5 115*0 98*8 97*3 124*2 252*7 354*5 289*8 

257*6 128*7 212*9 380*0 283*8 305*4 316*6 323*0 

203*0 122*9 118*5 118*7 210*7 310*4 346*6 336*5 

93*6 42*7 48*9 55*4 83*6 100*9 153*8 234*4 

108*3 162*0 113*5 72*9 71*9 50*1 117*7 212*2 

332*4 302*7 312*4 284*7 235*2 1 41*6 137*1 357*4 

183*7 211-1 181*1 142*8 155*0 68*8 66*8 181*1 

The preceding table shows that on the 22nd and 23rd tho winds 
were barely half their normal strength over tho east of the Bay. A 
rapid increase took place on the 24th at Port Blair, which extended to 
Diamond Island on the 25th and to Akyab and Chittagong on the 26th 
and 27th. 

These figures suggest what is also indicated by tho whole of tho 
Bengal observations, viz., that the weather in the Bay between the 20th 
and 23rd of June was that which usually accompanies tho commence- 
ment of a partial break in the rains in Bengal or Northern India. Winds 
were light and unsteady over the whole of* tho north and centre of tho 
Bay. The logs of vessels show that occasional rain-squalls local in 
character occurred, more especially in tho south of the Bay., Tho 
observations at Port Blair, Nancowry, Diamond Island, and Akyab and 
of the ships traversing the Bay at the time, however, prove conclusively 
that south-westerly winds prevailed over the whole of the Bay ; and tho 
Bengal observations establish that they were continued in Bengal and 
Behar as southerly and easterly winds. They also indicate that on tho 
24th a change occurred in the character of the winds to the west of tho 
Andamans which lasted for some days. A very considerable increase 
occurred in the south-west winds of that part of the Bjiy which rapidly 
and steadily extended northwards. 

Hence prior to tho -morning of the 25th tho gradients were normal 
in direction, although smaller in amount than the average for the season^ 
over the Bay ; the winds blew from the usual quarter and gave rise to the 
normal atmospheric current up the Gangetic valley. The only indica- 
tion afforded at this time by the land observations of the subsequent 
stormy weather was the occurrence of a partial break in the rainS) which, 
as has been ascertained by previous experience, establishes conditions 
'which are favourable to the development of a cyclonic disturbanco if an 
adequate motive power or disturbance act on the atmosphere* 


Nancowry 

Port Blair 

Diamond Island. 

Akyab 

Chittagong 

Bangor Island 
Dacca 
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The account of the storm of the last weei of Jnne hence begins 
with the 25th of June, the day before which there were any indications of 
the actual formation of an atmospheric whirl at the Head of the Bay. 

26th of June , — Tlje atmosphere was in a slightly disturbed state 
Over nearly the whole of India. The barometer was rising in the 
North-Western Provinces, Bengal, and the south of the Peninsula,^ but 
elsewhere it was falling. A large depression accompanying the establish- 
ment of the south-west monsoon in Western India was advancing along 
the west coast of India and causing the barometer to fall quickly. Winds 
had backed to south-east on the 24th at Bombay. On the 25th, 
winds were southerly along the Bombay coast and easterly in Cutch. 
There wore strong indications that gales of considerable force were 
blowing on and near the Bombay coast. The weather was cloudy every- 
where, except in the Punjab ; and rain in small or moderate amounts 
was falling in every part of India, except the Punjab, Behar, Sind, and 
parts of the Madras Presidency. The ranifall was very small in amount 
and local in its distribution over the North-Western Provinces, Bengal, 
Bajputana, and the Nort^h Bombay distridts. 

The following table gives the more important observations taken at 
the Coast Stations on the Bay of Bengal on the 25th Juno, 1883 : — 


Stations. 

• 

.|l 

a 

since 

24th. 

Wind direction. 

■Sis 

^ -£j 

Percentage of 
wind amount to 
average. 

’ ■§* 

Rainfall 

of 

10 a 
Baromete 
cd to 8e£ 

Change 
10 A. M 

10 h. 

16 h. 

-a.S § 
.9 

Clo 
10 A 

previous 
^ hours. 

Nancowry 

29-941 

+ *047 

s.s.w. 

s. s. w. 

5 

45 

8 

014 

Port Blair 

29-911 

+ -069 

s. w. 

s. w. 

14 

127 

10 

1*05 

Diamond Island 

29-847 

+ *024 

s. w. 

W. S. w.| 

8 

100 

9 

0-24 

Akyab 

29-792 

+ *019 

E. S. E. 

s. 

4 

100 

9 

’ 1*36 

Chittagong ... 

1 29-802 

+ -027 

S. E. 

s. w. 

3 

43 

10 

0-16 

Dacca 

29-762 

+ -024 

S. 

S. E. 

7 

88 

10 

... 

JcBsoro 

29-745 

+ -040 

calm. 

s. s. w. 

7 

140 

8 

... 

Galontta (Ali- 
i»“) 

29-719 

+ -026 

S. 

s. s. w. 

5 

83 

9 

0-06 

Satigor Island 

29-776 

+ 063 

S. 

S. S. E. 

81 

221 

8 

0*21 

Balasore 

29-716 

+ 010 

S. W. 

? 

6 

? 

3 

... 
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Stations. 

J,1 

o g “ 

i'S 

W • 

Change since 

10 a. M. 24th. 

Wind direction. 

IIj 

Is.'! 

«M S 

t|l 

S i 1 

Cloud 

10 A. M. 

Rainfall 

of 

previona 

hours. 

10 h. 


Cuttack 

29-695 

+ *016 

W. S. W. 

s. 

3 

76 

9 

1*01 

False Point ... 

29-722 

+ *005 

Calm. 

B. 

11 

410 

8 

0*03 

Vizagapatam 

29-672 

— 027 

W. 

W. by S. 

6 

160 

8 

... 


Pressure liad increased rather rapidly over the province of Bengal 
during the previous 24 hours. The general result of the changes of 
pressure since the dispersion of the disturbance of the third week of the 
month had been to give a high barometer, which culminated on the morn- 
ing of the 25th in excessively high readings. The barometric readings 
at 10 , A. M. of that day in Bengal were above the average by amounts 
which varied from ’*19'' at Saugor Island to '09** at Durbliunga, Winds 
were, however, generally normal in direction, blowing from south in 
South-West Bengal, south-east in East Bengal, cast in North and Cen- 
tral Behar, and south-west in Chutia Nagpore, 

The unusual weakness of the wind is shown by the following com- 
parison table : — 


Saugor Island 

Calcutta 

Berhampore . 

llaeca! 

Jessore 

Chittagong . 
Burdwan 

Cuttack 

False Point . 


iWind amount] 

Average 

Percentage 

of 24 hours 

daily wind 

of aotual to 

preceding 

10 A. M. 

amount J une. average wind 
amount. 

256*9 

332-4 

77-3 

104*0 

152-3 

68-3 

132-6 

132-3 

100-2 

162-1 

J8.S-7 

88-3 

118-3 

118-3 

100-0 

71-6 

168-3 

42-5 

110-7 

124-2 

89-1 

40-0 

96-3 

41*5 

263-3 

247-2 

106-6 


The average rainfall in each of the seven meteorological divisions 
of Bengal for tho 24 hours preceding 6 p. m. of the 26th June is 
given in page 58. 

The following table gives the meteorological information for the 
2&th extracted from the logs of vessels 
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Vessel. 

Hour. 

'g 

1 

1 


Wind. 

: • 


111 

Dir. 

Force. 

JtIrBMASKS. 

Bancoora 

4 a.m. 



• 

29*899 

S. S.W. 

• 

3 

8 A. m. Light breeze* 

8 a. h. 



80*988 

N. E. 

2 

and liazy. 

11 A. M. Heavy raia 



N. 

E. 




squall. 


Noon 

5® 58^^ 

80® 68' 

•963 

w.s.w. 

3 

Noon. Moderate 


by D. a. 



3 

breeze and fine. 


4 P. M. 


29-889 

s. w. 



8 P. M. 



•901 

s.w. 

3 



Midut. 



•889 

s. w. 

3 

Midnight. Moderate 







breeze and clear. 

India 

4 A. M. 


i 


s. 

4 

Moderate breeze 





% 


with passing 

squalls. 

Breeze moderating 


8 A. M. 



29-750 

N. W. 

3 


N. 

E. 



1 

and fine. 


Noon 

15® i(y 

83® 14' 

•730 

W. 

• 3 

Moderate breeze 



w. 


and fine. 

Moderate fresh 

4 P. M. 









wind; cloudy with 
showers. 



8 F. M. 



•730 

w. 

4 

Fresh breeze and 







overcast. 


Midnt. 



•730 

w. 

3 

Threatening toN.W* 

• 






with lightning. 

Himalaya 

4 A. M. 



29-712 

jS. s. w. 



8 A. M. 

N. 

E. 

•747 

w. s. w. 


Moderate breeze 


Noon. 

15® 13' 

(X 

•737 

s. w. 

3 






and overcast. 


4 P. M. 



•731 

w. s. w. 




8 P. M. 



•734 

s. w. 




Midnt. 



•Z57 

s. w. 



Boma 

4 A. M. 




s. w. 

5 

Fresh breeze and 






moderate sea. 


8 A. M. 

N. 

E. 


... 


Moderate variable 


Noon 

19* 16' 

85® 17' 



0 tea 





wind with very 
heavy rain squalls 











and dark overcast 








sky. 


4 P. M. 

8 p.m. 




... 

4» 

Bain squalls. 
Lightning, similar 







weather and high 
8. 8. W. sea. 



Mi^t. 




... 

... 

Overcast sky. 
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( 

® *6 .2 5 m Wind. 

3 “ S 5 

Vessel. Hour. ^ ^ € S Remabks. 

e 3 s P 0 e Dir. 

^ 3 « 


Saint Magnus 

4 A. m! 
6 A. M. 
Noon 

2a'6M W. s. w. 

N. E. -roo s. w. 

18® 31'|86« 29' -710 W. 



4 P. M. 

•680 

S. 

Calm^ and rain. 

Star of Albion 

8 P. M. 

4 A. M. 
8 A. M. 

•710 

29-730 
N. E. -^lO 

s. w. 

Cloudy, lightning to 
S. W. & S. E. 

Easterly current* 
Sqiialfy. 


Noon 
4 P. M. 
8 P. M. 

18®4G'86®40i •7-10 
•710 
•720 

W. 4toi 

Cloudy weather. 

Scottish Chief- 
tain 

8 A. M. 

Noon 
4 P. M. 
8 P. M. 

29-680 

N E 

'18® 58^ 8G®^34' 690 S. by W. 

1 S. W. 

1 , 660 N.N.W. 

Very light airs and dark: 
clo’idy weather. 

Strong westerly current* 

British Princess 

4 A. M. 

8 A. M.l 

N. E. 

S. by W. 

S. W. 

Cloudy sky and S. W* 
swell. 

Variable winds. 


Noon 
4 F. M. 

8 P. M. 

Midnt.l 

19® 9 85® 15^29-700 

E. 

E. S. E. 

S. 

W. S. W.| 

S. S. E. 

Fine clear weather. 
Squally with rayi. 
Cloudy sky. 

S. W. Bwoil moderating* 
Midnight. 

Frinco Amadeo 

4 A. M. 

N. E. 

S. W. 

A. M. Weather clearing,^ 
wind moderate. 4a.m. 
(lontlo wind, fine wea- 
ther. Noon. Close sultry 
weather. Sea smooth. 


Noon 

4 P. M. 

19® 23' 85® 60129-700 

s. 

E. 8. E. 

/ 

4 p. M. Weather fine 
Sea very smooth. 

Commilla . 

! 

8 A. M. 

N. 1 B. 

Variablol 

Showery. 


Noon 20P 13"|92® 28| 

S. E. 

Clear weather ahd 
smooth sea. 


4 P. M. 

129*611 

S. S. E. 

Pino weather. 


8 r. M. 

*685 

S. E. 

Pine weather and light- 
ning to eastward. 


Midnt. 

•671 

E. S. E. 

Clear weather and 


smooth sea. 
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The logs of the vessels received in the Meteorological offico give an 
imperfect view of the weather in the Bay, as they were chiefly those of 
steamers passing np to Calcutta along the' west coast olF the Bay. 

The Bancoora rounding Ceylon had light to moderate south-west 
breezes (force 1 to 3) during the day. The India and Himalaya were a few 
miles apart o£E the coast to the south-east of Cdhonada. The former 
was in Lat. 15® 10' N. and Long. 83® 14' B. at noon and the latter in Lat. 
15® 13' N. and Long. 82° 29' B. Both had moderate breezes and overcast 
skies. The winds were of force 3 and from directions between W. and 
8. W'. The Roma, in Lat. 17° 15' N. and Long. 85° 17' B. at noon, had 
moderate variable winds with calms and very heavy rain squalls. The 
Star of Albion, Scottish Chieftain, and Saint Magnus were all near each 
other ofE the Oopalpore coast. The winds were very light and unsteady, 
but were generally from directions between west and south-west. The 
Scottish Chieftain had calms at 8 a. m., and the Saint Magnus calms and 
rain at 4 P. m. The British Princess and Prince Amadco were a little 
further to the north. The former, in Lat. 19° 9' N. and Long. 85° IS' E. 
at noon, had variable winds during the ^y varying in force between 2 
and 5. The latter, in Lat. 19® 23' N. and Long.. 86° 56' B., had gentle 
south-west winds, sultiy weather, and a smooth sea. There were hence 
no indications on this day of the existence of an atmospheric whirl in 
the Bay, 

26th June . — During the previous 24 hours the barometer had risen 
rapidly at the Bombay stations, and the depression off that coast was 
much* less marked than on the 25th at Bombay and the adjacent coast 
stations. South-westerly gales were blowing, but the rainfall brought 
up by them was as yet modcjrate in amount. Tn paiis of Southern and 
Centml India the barometer liad also risen, but over the whole of 
Northern India a considerable fall had taken place. Along the foot of 
the hills, from Assam to the Punjab, the wind was generally easterly or 
north-easterly, and in the CoTitral Provinces and Central India it was 
westerly. The weather was dull and sky overcast over the whole 
country except the Punjab, and min was falling except in North-Western 
and Central India, but the amounts registered were in the great majority 
of cases small. Tlic rainfall returns, as com})arcd with the average minfall 
between June 1st and 8.6th, shew that there was a deficiency of from 1 to 
3 inches over the plains of the Punjab, the western half of the North- 
Western Provinces, Central India, and Rajputana, and of 7 inches in 
Bombay. 

The following are the more important observations taken at 10 
A. M. of the 26th at the selected stations near the Head of the Bay : — 
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c 


Stations. 

isi 

a -g rtJ 4) 

IH Td 

§3 0)^ 

|.S» 

o 

Wind. 

Average 

wind 

velocity 

of 

previous 
24 hours. 

Wind 

percentage 

K- 

ifl 

10 h. 

16 ht 

Nancowry 

• 

29-916 

— 026 

S. W. 

S. W. 

11 

100 

7 


Port Blair 

29-886 

— •025 

S. W. 

s. w. 

11 

100 

10 

0-32 

Diamond Island... 

29-801 

— -046 

s. 

s. w. 

10 

125 

8 

1-26 

Akyab 

29-711 

— -081 

S. E. 

S. S. E. 

4 

100 

9 

1-98 

Chittagong 

29-6C0 

— 142 

S. E. 

E. 

2 

29 

5 

0-01 

Daoca 

1 

29-682 

— -070 

S. 

s. s. 

6 

76 

9 

1-G7 

1 

Jossore 

29-673 

— •072 

S. 

s. 

6 

120 

10 

0-04 

Calcutta (Alipore) 

29-646 

— 073 

B. S. E. 

)• 

B. by S. 

3 

50 

8 

0-71 

Sangor Island ... 

29-647 

— •128 

S. E. 

E. S. B. 

7 

50 

2 

0-08 

Balasore 

29*636 ' 

— •079 

N.N. E. 

1 ? 

1 

2 

? • 

6 

... 

Cuttack 

29-626 

1 

§ 

s. s. w. 

{ Calm. 

1 

25 

9 

0-12 

Falso Point 

29-621 

— •101 

N. E. 

B. 

8 

80 

4 

... 

Vizagapatam 

29-668 

— 004 

W. 

1 w- 

1 

5 

125 

6 

0-10 

m 


Prcssnrc, it will be seen from the above, had given way, and the fall 
was greatest at Saugor Island and Chittagong. This was due, as shewn 
by the wind directions, to the formation of an area of cyclonic distur- 
bance and barometric depression near the Head of the Bay. The winds 
at Saugor Island had shifted to south-east, at False T^int to north-east, 
and at Gopalpore to north-west. From the information extracted from 
the logs, it will bo seen that light north-east winds were established 
over a considerable portion of the north-west of the Bay. Hence, the 
cyclonic circulation was just beginning to affect the direction of air mo- 
tion at Saugor Island and was causing it to back. It was, however, not 
yet participating directly in the cyclonic indraught. The sky was more 
or less clouded in all parts of the province of Bengal, the air very damp 
(especially in Behar, after the floods of the previous week), and winds 
unusually light and somewhat unsteady. 

The following table gives the average rainfall in the seven divisions 
of the province of Bengal for the 24 hours preceding 6 p. m. . 
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Table of Average Sainfall in Bengal on the 26th June 1883; 


Name of Frovinoe. 

Average ftaiii< 

Orissa ...f 

0*41 

South West Bengal 

0.07 

East Bengal 

^11 

North Bengal 

0-96 

TVTnrf.Ti Tl«hji.T* 

0*89 

Rmif.Vi "Rplifl.l* 

0*77 

Sonthal Pergannahs and . 
Chutia Nagpore 

J 0-35 


The following extracts from the logs of vessels give information 
respecting the Bay on the 26th : — 


Vessel. 

Hour. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

1 

Probable 

reduced 

baro- 

meter. 

Wind. 

Remabks. 

fiir. 

I 

Banooora 

— ^ 

4 A. M. 



29876 

SW.byS. 

2 

4 A. M. Light breeze and 


8 A. M. 



'883 

SW.byS. 

2 

8 A. M. Light follow- 








ing wind and clear. 


Noon 

8" 35' 

82® 35* 

'863 

S.W.bvS. 

2 



4 P. M. 



•780 

w s. w. 

2 



8 P. M. 



•850 

s. s. w. 

2 



Kidut. 



'810 

s. s. w. 

3 

Evening. Moderate 








breeze and fine. 



N. 

E. 





Pemba ... 

Noon 

16® 46' 

96*.12' 




10 A. M. At Rangoon. 


4 F. M. 




s.w. 

5 

Unmoored and pro- 








cceded towards Cal- 






1 


cutta. 


Midnt. 



29'7o0 

• •• 

5 

Midnight. Fresh to mo- 








derate breezes and 








frequent rain squalls. 

Himalaya 

4 A. M. 



29-657 

w. 




8 A. M. 



'635 

w. 





N. 

E. 






Noon 

17*32' 

84” 38' 

•615 

w. 


Moderate breeze and 








overcast. 


4 P. M. 



•606 

s. w. 




8 P. M. 



'686 

w. s. w. 


Moderate breeze and 


Midnt. 



. '639 

w. s w. 


fine. 

Star of Al- 

8 A. M. 

N. 

B. 

29'700 



Principally light un- 

* bion 

Noon 

19* 21' 

86*20' 

•630 

W.toSW 

lto2 

steady windsj finer at 






AN. W 


night than in the day 



■ 

■ 

•620 



time. 
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1 

•S 



Wind. 

Hemabks. 

Vessel. 



!■§ I 

nnim 

IBHBHIi 







Force. 

1 8 


British Prill- 

4 A. M. 




,w. s. w. 

4 

Dark cloudy sky. 

cess 

8 A. M. 

N. 

E. 


W.N. w. 

3 

Light green sky. 


Noon 

10® 30' 

87-3' 

29G00 

N. N. K. 

4 

Weather fine and clear 








with S. W. swell. 


4 P. M. 




E. N. E. 

3 



8 P. M. 




E. 

0 to 3 

High southerly swell 


Midnt. 




W. N. W. 

5 

and cloudy, the stars 
showing through with 
great brilliancy. 

India 

4 A. M. 




W. 

4 

Strong winds & squally 








with clouds. 


8 A. M. 



29010 

N. by E. 

3 

Moderating breezes and 



N. 

E. 




cloudy weather. 


Noon 

19® 30' 

80® 33' 

•030 

... 

3 

Mouerato breeze and 








cloudy. 


4 P. M. 



•G30 

N. E. 


Moderate breeze, fine. 


8 P. M. 



•590 

Calm. 


Calm and clear. 


Midnt. 



•580 

N. E. 

3 

Moderate breeze with 








passing clouds. 

Saint Mag- 

4 A. M. 



29G10 

W. 

4 

Cloudy weather. 

nus 

8 A. M. 

N. 

E. 

•GIO 

N. 

2 



Noon 

19® 47' 

87° 18' 

•GOO 

N. E. 

1 

Faint airs and calms. 


4 P. M. 



•530 

E. 

1 

Faint airs, calms^ heavy 








southerly sea. 


8 P. M. 



•590 

N. W. 

1 

Cloudy with lightning. 


Midnt. 



•550 

N. W. 

6 

• Cloudy. 

Prince Ama- 

4 A. M. 




N. 

Light. 

4 A. M. Heavy cloudy 

deo 

1 

N. 

E. 



and unsettled looking 


Noon 

19® 52' 

87® 9' 

29-600 

N.toNE. 

Light. 

weather. Much light- 
ning and southerly 
swell. Noon, simi- 
lar looking weather, 
f light variable airs ; 
unsettled looking all 








round, high souther- 



I 



W. to 


ly swell. 


8 P. M. 




W. N. W. 

Gontle. 

8 P. M. same weather, 








much lightning. 

Scottish 

4 A. M. 



29-640 

s. s. w. 

0 

A strong current sot- 

Chief tain. 

8 A. M. 

N. 

E. 


S. E. 

1. 

ting about W. Winds 


Noon 

20*04' 

86* 58' 

•600 

E. 

2 

very unsteady in 


4 p. M. 




E. 8. E. 

8 

force and direction. 


8 P. M. 




B.N. E. 

4 

* 


Midnt. 



•580 

S. B. 

4 
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Boma 


Commilla 
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Hour. 

Latitude. 

i 

I 

O ^ 

• ^ < 

Probable 

reduced 

barometer. 

Wi 

• 

Dir. 

nd. 

Force. 

4 a. m. 




. W. 

1 

8 a. m. 




North 

3 


N. 

E. 


N. 

3 

Noon 

20* 19' 

86* 50' 


4 P. M. 
midnt. 




N. E. 
N. E. 

1 

1 

4 A. M. 



29-G33 

B.N.E. 

3 

8 A. M. 



•642 

E.N.E. 

3 


N. 

E. 




Noon 

22® 21' 

91*50' 

•607 

E.N. E. 

4 

4 P. M. 


j 


East 

.4 

8 P. M. 



•643 

S. S. E. 

4 



Bbmabks. 


4 A. M. swell from 
S. S.W. overcast sky 
and rain. 

8 A. M. Gentle breeze, 
sky clearing at inter- 
vals. 

Noon, similar weather 
with southerly swell, 
light breeze, sky clear- 
ing at intervals. 

10 P. M. light showers. 


Light cloudy weather. 


Threatening appear- 
ance to S. E. Squally 
with very heavy rain. 
Continuoas heavy rain. 


The Kancovry and Port Blair observations prove that strong s^y 
BonthVesterly winds continued to blow in that part of the Bay. These 
winds were also extending to Diamond Island. The ^ 

velocity daring the past 24 hours at that station was 10 miles, and for 
the previous day had been 8 miles per hour. The sea wm also 
to be rising. Hence it is certain tliat the vigorous current indicated by 
the strong winds at Port Blair on the 25th was steadily advancing up the 
Lt of the Bay, and that its front was off the West Burmese coast on Ae 
morning of the 26th. The Pemba, which left Bangoon a,t 10 A. m., 
south-westerly winds of force 5 with frequent ram squa^, ae she ad- 
vanced westwards in the Martaban Gulf to the south of the Burm^ese coast. 

It is almost certain that this strong current was givmg heavy ram 
over a portion of the north-east of thd Bay in the neighbourhood of the 
Burmere and Arracan coasts. The direct evidence of this does 
in the extracts from the logs of the vessels given above,* but it 
appear in those for the 27th. It is, however, indicated by the “•f' 
fSl at Diamond Island and other stations m South Burmah and m 

For the present we shall accept it as almost certain that in the front 
10 
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of this advancing strong moisture current, where the resistance to its 
advance was greatest, and where therefore ascensional motion was neces- 
sarily occurring to' a large extent, rainfall of a more or less concentrated 
character was going on. The current vrte being deflected to the west 
by the coast and the Burmese and Arracan hills, and was moving more 
rapidly in its eastern than in its western portion. Hence probably also 
arose a strong tendency to an eddying motion in front and towards the west. 
The various actions going on were thus such as might set up vorticose 
motion. That such a result was taking place was indicated by the wind 
observations of all the vessels near the Head of the Bay. The Himalaya, 
in Lat. 17® 32' N. and Long. 84® 75' E., had moderate westerly winds. The 
India, British Princess, Star of Albion, Scottish Chieftain, Saint Mag- 
nus, Roma, and Prince Amadco, which were all between Lat. 19° 20' N. 
and 20° 19' N. and between Long. 86" 20' E. and 87® 18' East, experienced 
light unsteady north-easterly winds. The weather was fine and sky clear 
during the greater part of the day, but became more clouded during the 
evening. There was a heavy swell from the south during the day. This 
was evidently due to the strong winds and high sea prevalent in the 
centre and south-east , of the Bay. The only log which,, gives any in- 
dication of the subsequent weather is that of the Prince Amadeo, in 
which the Captain notes that, although light variable airs were blowing, 
the appearance of the sky was unsettled in all directions. Probably the 
light green sky to the east noted by the Captain of the British Princess 
was another sign of the lar^e amount of moisture bi’ought up by the 
southerly winds in the East of the Bay. 

The various observations of the 2Gth hence indicate that cyclonic 
motion on a considerable scale commenced on the afternoon of the 25th 
over a portion of the Head of the Bay. The atmospheric whirl was fed and 
maintained by a very strong south-westerly air current moving north- 
wards up the Bay near the Burmah and Arracan coast. It was appa- 
rently formed in the front of this air-current, and was causing winds 
to draw round over the north-west of the Bay. /The indraught from 
that quarter was, however, feeble and unimportant, except as an indicator 
of bad weather, to the south-east. 

2Tth June . — The decrease of pressure which commenced on the 26th 
had now extended over the wholtf country. The change was still greatest 
in the north. On the northern frontier of the Punjab, in Eastern and Lower 
Bengal, and at Akyab the decrease exceeded one-tenth of an inch. It was 
smallest in parts of Bombay and Madras, where it only amounted to two 
or three-hundreths of an inch. A considerable depression lay over the 
Punjab. This, however, is a frequent feature of the hot weather months 
of Juno and July in that province. A smaller depression was, however, 
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forming at the Head of the Baj to the south of Sa^or Island. Pressure 
ranged from 29'9 inches in Ceylon to 29*28 inches at Peshawar. 

The wind was from directions between south- west and west over 
the Peninsula. In the neighliourhood of the two depressions, cyclonio 
circulations were established. Up the Ghaingetic valley the wind had 
a general easterly direction. The .weather was •cloudy and gloomy 
in all parts of the country except in the upper districts of the Punjabi 
Bain in small amounts had fallen during the preceding 24 hours, except 
in the Punjab, Sind, and West Madras. The rainfall was heavier on the 
Bombay coast than it had been hitherto, and strong monsoon winds were 
blowing there. 

The following table gives the observations at the selected stations 


on and over tlie coast of the Bay 

on the 27th : — 







Wind. 



LO A. H. 
Cloud. 


Stations. 

0) 

10 h. 16 h. 

• 


T3 ^ 

a 

l!^ 

Iffancowry 

•003 

1 

s. w. s. s. w. 


136 

8 


Port Blair 

•033 

s. w. s. w. 


118 

10 


Diamond Island , . . 

•038 

S.S.W. s.s.w. 


176 

8 

1-79 

AJcyab 

•105 

S, S.E. S. S. E. 


150 

10 

0*67 

Chittagong 

•082 

E. N.E. S.E. 


43 

4 

102 

Dacca 

•116 

E, E. 


38 

8 

lie 

Jessoro 

•0G9 

E. N. E. B. 


120 

10 

004 

Calcutta (Aliporo) 

•117 

B. S. E. E. 


83 

9 

020 

Sangor Island 

-115 

N.N. E. N.E. 


250 

7 

009' 

Balasore 

•099 

N. ? 


? 

8 

0*40 

Cuttack 

-061 

N. W. N.N.W. 


76 

10 

101 

False Point 

-•077 

w. Iw. s. w 


70 

10 

0*26 

Vizagapatam 

-034 

w. ,w. s. w. 


176 

10 

1-70 


The preceding observations show that pressure had decreased rapid- 
ly over the north of the Bay and the adjacent coasts during the piece- 
ding 24 hours. The fall was greatest in South-West Bengal and more 
especially at Saugor Island. The distribution of pressure, taken in con- 
nection with tfab wind directions at the Bengal and Orissa stationSi in« 
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dicatcs that there wa^ now a well-defined atmospheric whirl at the 
Head of the Bay, the centre of which was at a little distance to the 
S. S. E. of Saugoi* Island. Pressure was below the normal for the day 
over the province of Bengal by amounts vs^rying from *1'' at Chittagong 
to zero at Patna. Winds were very light over the whole province. 
Northerly winds hied fully set in, over South-West Bengal and Orissa, 
whilst winds more or less easterly prevailed over East and North Bengal, 
Behar, and Chutia Nagpore. 

Ths weakness of the mnds is shown by the following observations : — 



Amount of 
wind 
during 

24 hours 

Average 

wind 

amount. 

Percentage 
of actual 


preceding 

June. 

to average. 


10 A. M. 



Calcutta 

1390 

152-3 

91-3 

Berhampore 

94-7 

132-3 

71-6 

Dacca 

631 

183-7 

34-3 

Pumeah 

24-0 

94-4 

25-3 

Hazaribagh 

130-5 

214-9 

60-9 




- 


The slight indraught to the cyclonic disturbance from the north 
and cast had already diminished the humidity of the air and the amount 
of cloud in North Bengal and Behar. The sky was overcast in Orissa 
and South-West Bengal and the southern districts of East Bengal. The 
rainfall in the province was small in amount and localized in its distri- 
bution, except in Orissa and the southern districts of South-West Bengal, 
where moderate rain had already began to fall in connection with the 
cyclonic disturbance. 

The weather in Orissa at this time is described as unsettled. 
Winds were light and variable and gave occasional showers of rain. 

The following table gives the average rainfall in each of the divisions 
of Bengal for the 24 hours preceding 6 P. M. : — ^ 

JRainfall Table of the 2*?th June 1883. 

Province. 


Orissa 

South-West Bengal 

East Bengal 

North Bengal 

North Beh^ 

fi[(mth Behar 

, ^dnthal Pergunnahs and 
Naemore 


Number of 
stations 
in each 
division. 

Average 
Bainfall of 
preceding 
24 hours. 

Heaviest fall 
reported in 
24 hours. 

16 

0-17 

2*25 

46 

0-28 

2*20 

26 

0-49 

2*60 

27 

0-09 

0*57 

16 

013 

0*67 

17 

016 

0*69 

16 

0*24 

0*84 



The meteorological extracts from logs of th j vessels relating to the 
27th of Jane are tabulated below for reference. 


Veaael. 

Hour. 

Latitude. 

1 

1 

Probable re- 
duced baro- 
meter. 

Wind. 

Bemabks. 

Dir. 

Force. 

Bancoora 

4 A. M. 



29-lr51 

S. W. 

4 

Brisk breeze, fine. 


8 A. M. 



•79C 

SW.byS. 

. 4 

Fresh following wind 



N. 

B. 




and fine. 


Noon 

11° 42' 

84°8'80' 

' -796 

s. w. 

4 

Current S. 23 W. 17 








miles. 


4 P. M. 



•706 

s. w, 

4 

Fresh following wind 








and fine. 


8 P. M. 



•816 

s. w. 

5 

Strong breeze and 








overcast. 


Midut. 






Less wind with ocoa- 








sional rain. 

Pemba 

4 a. m. 



29-690 

s*. w. 

5 

A. M. Fresh breeze 








with moderate sea 








and occasional 



1 





rain sqnalls. 


8 A. H. 



•720 

s. a. w. 

6 

6-16 A. H. Passed Al. 



N. 

E. 




guada. 


Noon 

16‘’ 13' 

93° 30' 

•720 

s. s. w. 

7 

Noon. Strong breeze 








with rising sea. 


4 P. M. 

(by D.tt) 

;(byD.B) 

•690 

s. s. w. 

9 

Afternoon. Wind ra- 








pidly increased to a 






1 


strong gale with 


8 P.M. 



•GOO 

s. s.w. 

9 

furious squalls 








blowing away soils 








and awnings. 


Midnt. 



•640 

s.s. w. 

9 


Himalaya 

4 A. M. 

A 


29-514 

N. W. 




8 A. M. 

Nf 

E. 

•649 

N. N. W. 




Noon 

19" 6Sf 

86° 32' 

•484 

N. B. 


Moderate breeze and 








fine. 


4 P. M. 



•404 

N. 




8 P. M. 



•447 

N. 




Midut. 



•359 

N. N. W. 


Overoast with rain. 

Star of Al- 

8 a. m. 






Squally, with rain 

bion 


N. 

E. 




distant thunder 


Noon 


87*28' 

29-600 

W. 

4 

to Northward 








and heavy looking 








clouds. 


4p. h. 




N.W. 

4 

Clearer to S. E. 
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7i 


t 





d 

s § . 

Wind 



VesBel. 

0 

Honr. 

1 

s * 




Eemabks. 


Eo 

I'Sl 


o 



2 

§ 

ij 


1 


Britisli Princess 

« 

4 A. M. 1 

1 


■ 


5 

Clondy sky, souther- 








ly swell. 


8 A. M. 





5 

Heavy squall with 








rain, overcast, pass- 



N. 

K. 




ing showers. 


Noon 

20° 38' 

00 

29*500 

N. W. 

6 

Heavy rain at in- 








tcrvals, sky over- 
cast and weather 
finer. 


4 P. M. 




N. W. 

5 

Sky looking very nn- 








settled patches of 
green colour. 


8 P. M. 



i 

N. W. 

G 

11 p. M. Heavy hank 








of clonds in the 


Midnt. 

• 

1 

1 


N. W. 

7 

N. W. with vivid 
lightning, distant 
thhnder, and 

rain. 

Bcottish Chief- 

4 A. M. 




w. s. w. 

1 

Tho whole of this 

tain. 

8 A. M. 

N. 

B. 

29*520 

s. w. 

2 

day, the weather 
has been v6ry un- 
steady. — Strong 
westerly current. 


Noon 

20** 40^ 

87° 60' 

•480 

s. w. 

3 



4 P. M. 



•460 

N. W. 

4 



Midnt. 



•450 

N. W. 

1 


Saint Magnns 

4 A. M. 



29*500 

W.N.W. 


Cloudy, rainy, 

8 a. m. 




North 

6 

squally weather. 
Thick rainy wea- 



N. 

E. 




ther. 


Noon 


00 

•450 

N. W. 

6 

Cloudy and passing 








showers. 


4 P. H. 

(byD.B) 



N. W. 

2 

Squally, rainy wea- 
ther. 


8p. m. 



•460 

N. N. W. 

4 
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(byD.K)(byD.R) 


Midnight — Mode- 
rate W. to W. 
N. W. winds 
unsettled look- 
ing weather, 
4 A. M. Squally 
with heavy rain. 
Noon, squally 
winds from 
N. W. to N. B., 
much rain high 
S. to S. S, B, 
swell. 8 P. M. 
Moderate N.W. 
winds, weather 
samo. 

Moderate and 
overcast. 


3 A.M. Light showers 
5 3 a.m. Anchored 

atSaugor. 9a.M. 
proceeded np 
the rivor, wea- 
ther showery. 


20*523 S. S. E. 3 Cloudy and 

threatening to 
S. E. 

*499 S. S. E. 4 Heavy unsettled 

appearance to 
S. E. 

*390 South 4 Squally unsettled 
appearance to 
S E 

*411 S. S. E. 4 Hard squtdls and 
threatening ap- 
pearance with 
light rain at 
times. High 
sea getting np 
from S. 

•879 S. S. W. 6 Wild equally wea- 
ther. High sea 
from S. S. W. 
Bain at times. 
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The strong soutH-west monsoon winds which the meteorologj of the 
26th shewed to be advancing northwards up the eastern part of the Bay, 
were on the mbming of the 27th*' not far from the Head of the Bay and 
were certainly in the parallel of Akyab. ^The f wind velocity was very 
considerable at Port Blair and Nancowry. Strong winds were also 
blowing at Diamond Island, where the sea was now rough. The wind 
velocity at Akyab h^d increased from a rate of 4 miles per hour to 6 miles 
per hour, the average force of the wind in June at that station being 
4 miles. The remarks in the log of the Pemba are very valuable. She 
passed round Cape Negrais into the Bay to the west of Burma in the 
morning. The wind increased very rapidly to a strong gale and blew in 
furious squalls. The wind was steady at S. S. W. and of average force 
9. On the other hand, the winds at the stations in South Bengal and 
Orissa, and also those observed at the Light Vessels and the vessels near 
the Head of the Bay, were very feeble. The only conclusion warranted by 
the evidence is that these strong winds on the Burmah and Arracan coast 
were feeders to an ascending current to the northward ; and that the 
ascensional movement was hence near the Head of the Bay, and was 
partly maintained by the rainfall accompanying the asceivsional motion, 
and by the various resistances to the motion of the strong current ad- 
vancing northwards. The south-west winds, it has already been remark* 
ed, were much stronger than those from any other direction. It is, so far 
as can be judged, probable, if not certain, that the whirl was not at this 
time a fully developed cyclonic disturbance with a well-defined centre. 
The centre of the barometric depression at the Head of the Bay cto only 
be roughly approximated from the observations. Its most probable 
position at noon was in Lat. 20|® N. and Long. E. and almost 
identical with its position at 10 a. m. Assuming this position of the . 
centre of depression, the relative positions of the Light Vessels at 10 A. M* 
and of the ships at Noon are given in the following table : — 




Position. 

Barometer. 

1 Wind. 

Direction 
of Centre. 

Distance from 
probable posi- 
tion of Centre. 



Time. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Direction. 

fy 

ra 

Weather. 

Saagor Island 
Light House... 

o 

► 

k 

^ N. 
21*39' 

^ E. j 
88*6' 

29-605 

N.N.B. 


S.E. 

^Miles. 

1 

120 

Cloudy. 

Upper Gasper 
Light Vessel ... 


N. 

21*81' 

E. 

88*8' 

1 29-484 

|N. B. 

4 

ESB 

120 

Squally. 
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PoRition. 


Tiino. 'g 

e3 




Wind. 


, 1 '^ 

9 9 § J ' 

S2g 

P ft-43 


Weather, Ao. 


Intevmodiate 


Light Vessel... Noon. 

Eastern Channel 

ai® 15' 88® 11 29-472|E.N.E. 

Light Vessel... 

21® 1' 88® 12' 29-4781N.N.E. 

Balasore 

iai® 30' 80* DO' 29-479 N. 

False Point 

20® 20' 80® 47' 29-5221 8. W. 

Saint Magnns 

20« 44' 87® 54' 29*4.^0 N. W. 

Scottish Chicftainl 

1 

20® 40' 87® 50' 29-480 S. W. 

1 

Star of Albion ... 

20° 10 7® 28' 29-570 W.toS. 

W. 

lAN.W. 

British Princesp 

20'* 3vS' 88® 2' :29-500 N. W. 

Prince Amadeo ... 

20''40'87° 35' 29-5001 NW.tol 
N. K. 

Himalaya .. 

10® 58- 8G”32' 20-481 N. E. 

Pemba 

10® 13' 13® 30' 29-720|S.S.W. 


miles 


lESEi 

115 

Showery. 

RISE 

105 

High Sea. 

ESE 

205 

Gloomy. 

E. 

195 

Gloomy. 

E. 


Squally. 

E. 

120 

Unsettled. 

lENEl 

150 

Squally. 

E. 

110 

Unsettled. 

B. 

145 

Squally. 

ENE 

210 

Pine. 

N. 

W. 

380 

Strong in< 
creasing 
broozo. 


The position of the centre at 4 p. M. was probably almost identical 
with its position at noon. The followincr observations taken at 4 P. M. 
indicate that it was at that hour in Lat. 20° N. and Long. 89° 35' E. 



Position. 


Wind. 

*0 

g.i . 

m 

c,£ g 

O.Q w 

§11 

■si.§ 



P 

'S 

'5)W 

g 

Baromete 

Direction. 

to 

g 

CQ 

Vi . 
o o 

11 

p 

Weather, &o. 

Sangor Island 
Light House . . . 

21® 39' 

88® 6' 

29-407 

N. E. 

Light. 

S.E. 

miles 

125 

Cloudy. 

Upper Gasper 








Light Vessel... 

21® 31' 

88® 3' 

29-375 

Calm. 


B.S.E. 

120 


Intermediate 









Light Vessel... 

21® 16' 

88® 11' 

29-365 

N.N.E. 

1 

E.S.E. 

102 

Sea rough. 

Eastqpi Channel 
Light Vessel... 








21® 1' 

88° 12' 

29-877 

N. E. 

2i 

S.E. 

96 

Stormy. 

False Point ...... 



29-40« WS.W. 

1 

moderate 

E. 

175 

Gloomy. 


11 
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The Bancoora wsd in Lat. 11° 42' N. and Long. 84° 8' B. at noon. 
Slie had strong steady south-west winds of force 4 during the day, with 
overcast skies and occasional rain. 

The Pemba was in the north of thot^Gulf^of Martaban early in the 
morning, when she experienced fresh breezes with moderate sea and 
occasional rain- squalls. She doubled Cape Negrais and passed into tho 
Bay of Bengal about midday. The wind began to increase rapidly, and 
during the afternoon and evening it blew a gale with funoiis squalls, 
which carried away her sails and awnings. The wind blew steadily from 
the S. S. W. during the aftci*nooii with average force 9. 

The remaining vessels w^ere all in the north-west angle of the Bay. 
They were tlie India, Himalaya, Star of Albion, Scottish Chieftain, Saint 
Magnus, Bi’itish Princess, and Prince Aniadco, and were at noon between 
Lat. 19° 58' and Lat. 20° 4G' N. and between Long. 80° 32' and 88° 5' E. 
Their observations enable the storm-centre to be api)r()\imatcly identi- 
fied, as in the majority of these vessels llic usual midday obst'rvatioiis were 
taken ; so that the positions of the vessels are known in nearly all cases 
with approximate exactness at noon of this day. 

The Saint Magnus and British Princess 'were very nf^ar each other. 
The fonner 'v\’as in Lat. 20° 40' N. and Long. 87° 50' E. and the latter in 
Lat. 20° 38' N. and Long. 88° E. Both experieiiced strong currents 
during the day. These two vessels were probably nearest the centre, but 
in the westerly quadrant. They had squally weather witli thick rain and 
north-westerly winds of average force 5. 

The Scottish Chieftain, which was about 10 miles to tho west' of the 
previous vessels, had very variable winds during the day, which increased 
in force from 1 to 5. They shifted from W. S. W. to S. W., and then 
hauled to N. W. She experienced a strong westerly current. 

The Prince Amadeo, jihout 15 miles furtlier to the west, in Lat. 
20° 46' N. and Long. 87° 35' E., had unsettled weather with light varia- 
ble winds and heavy rain. She experienced a strong southerly current. 

The Himalaya, which was consideiubly further to the west and near 
the Orissa coast, had moderate north-easterly breezes and line Aveather. 

2Sth June . — The barometer rose quickl} on the Punjab, during the 
previous 24 hours, and Avas standing at its normal height at 10 a; m. 
Pressure continued to give way over the rest of India. The fall was 
not large in amount, except in and near tho depression at the Head of 
tho Bay. Tlie barometer had fallen at Saugor Island from 29‘53'' at 
10 A. M. on the 27th to 29’37" at the same hour of tho 28th. 

The wind had backed to south-west and south over the Central 
Provinces, Central India, and Bajputana. This was evidently due to the 
continuance of strong westerly winds on the Bombay coast and their 
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extension eastwards over the centre and north of the Peninsula. Light 
easterly winds were blowing, as on the 27th, up the Gangetic plain, indi- 
cating that the circulation was as yet unaffected iff direction by the 
atmospheric whirl in the north of the Bay. To the north of the centre 
of depression, or in South Bengal, the circulation was increasing,, but 
was still very weak. The weather .was generally* cloudy, and rain had 
fallen in moderate amounts over the same areas as on the 27th: 

The observations at the selected stations in Bengal are given below : 


StaiioTis. 

Barometer at 
10 a. m. reduc 
cd to sea level 

.2 

03 _£3 

Wind. 

Averasre -wind 
velocity of pre- 
vious 2-4! hours 


10 A. M. 
Cloud. 

Rainfall 
of pre- 
vious 
24 hours. 

Nanoowry 

29-9131 

+ -001 1 

S. W. 

s. w. 

13 

118 

G 

nil. 

Port lilair 

20*85(;i+ 'ouai 

S. W. 

s. vf. 

12 

100 

0 

0-13 

Diamond Tblaiftl 

29-807 

^ -OM 

S. 

s. w. 

29 

303 

9 

0-25 

Akvab 

20-039 

+ -0331 

s. 

s. s. w. 

12 

300 

10 

G-84 

ChiUiifrong 

29-571' 

-• -0071 

S. K. 

E. S. E. 

9 

129 

9 

.3-81 

Dacca 

29-52(J, 

-OK) 

K, 

E. 

(i 

7»> 

10 

0-85 

Jossorf) 

29-4K 

-•loo! 

E. 

E. 8. K. 

0 

120 

10 

010 

Calcutta (Aliporc) 29'302'- 

~13 

E. 

E. l)v N. 

0 

150 

10 

0-22 

Saugor Island ... 

29-37-li- 

-•lOSiN. N. K 

N. N. E. 

8 

57 

10 

0-91 

Balasoro 

29-423j- 

- -11 t 

N. 

P 

2 

? 

10 

0-32 « 

Cuttack 

29-507 ■ 

- -058 

calm. 

N. w. ! 

4 

100 

10 

0*62 

Palso Point 

20-452j- 

, 1 

- 092 \V. S. W. W.S.W. 1 

10 

100 

10 

4-84 

Yizagapatam . . . 

29-614;- 

-•0201 

W. 

W. 

7 

175 

10 

0*20 


Pressure had given Avay over tlie whole of the Province of Bengal, 
and was below the normal of the day by amounts varying between *05^ 
at Patna and ’25'' at Saugor Island. The air-motion over the whole of 
Bengal was now largely dependent on the cyclonic vortex. In East and 
South-West Bengal winds ranged between east and north-east. Norther- 
ly winds prevailed at Balasoro, and south-west winds at Gopalpore and 
False Point. The air was calm at 10 a. m. at Cuttack. Over North Bengal, 
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Befaar, and Chutia Nhgporo light easterly winds were blowing. The 
indraught to the vortex Imd diminished the humidity and cloud-amonnt 
considerably in North Bengal and Beliar during the previous 24 hours, 
as shown by the following results : — t n 


* 

10’ A. M. 

Avorago Humidity. 

Average 

Cloud Amount. 


28th. 

27th, 

28th. 

North Bengal 

81 

73 

6-0 

4-0 

North Bchar 

79 

72 

4*8 

3-2 

South Behar 

80-5 

70-4 

6-8 

4-4 


The l^infall rctmiis for tlie 24 houT*s previous to 6 p. M. indicato 
that moderate general min had fallen over the whole of East and South- 
West Bengal, and tliai vciy heavy min had been received in Orissa. 

TIio following table gives the whole of the Orissa rainfall returns 
for the day : — 


District, 


Foorce 


Cuttack . 


Balasoro . 


Station. Bai^fall. 


Pooreo 0*69 

Khurdah ... 0’60 

Banpur nil. 

False Point 8'04 

Hookitola ... 3*68 

Jagatsingporo 7*60 

Banfci 0'36 

Cuttack 1-70 

Kendrapara ... 2'70 

Jaipur 2'80 

C handball .. 3*25 

Blinddruck 1*78 

Sora 1*60 

Balasore ... 0*94 

Jcllasore . . 3*40 

Baripoda .., 1*12 


The weather on the Orissa coast is thus described by an observer : 
Thick heavy weather with heavy rain and overcast skies prevailed 
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during the day. At 4 p. m. it was blowing hard. Heavy rain fell all 
night with variable winds.” 

A few light showers fell in North Bengal and Chutia Nagpore^ but 
rain had almost entirely ^easad in Bchar. 

The following table gives the average rainfall throughout the Pro- 
vince of Bengal, and indicates clearly its distiibutioh : — 


District. 


47*7®. HeaTiost 
ramfall of 

provioos . ^ j, 

24 honrs. 


Orissa 

South West Bengal 

East Bengal ...; 

North Bengal 

North Bchar 

South Bchar 


Chutia Nagpur and) 
Sonthal Pcrgiaimalis ) 


The information respecting the weather in the Bay on the 28th 
Juno, extracted from the logs of the vessels, is given in the following 
statement : — • 


Vesael. Hour. ^ -SaH 

T O 


Behabks. 


Dir. Force. 



4 A. M. 29’G53 

S. W. 

, 3 

Modoriate breezo and puf^. 

8 A. M. *716 

s. w. 

3 

Overcast at times. 

Noon 15“ 08' 85° 33' (jsS 

s. w. 

3 

Moderate following wind 




and overcast. 

4 p. M. -801 

s. w. 

3 

Mnilerato breezo and over* 




cast. 

8 P. M. •716 

s. w. 

3 

Moderate following vrind 




and fair. 

Midnt. -671 

s. w. 

4 

Fresh breezo and cloudy. 

4 A. u. 

s. s. w. 

9 

A. M. Strong gale with 

8 A. M. 29'540 

1 

9 

high sea and heavy 

Noon 18® 34' 90® 69' -640 

... 

9 

sqnallB. Noon. A heavy 

4 p. M. Bang oon to- '4G0 

... 

9 

sea smashed in the port 

8 p. M. wards Sand *500 

... 

9 

bnlwark rail forward of 

Midnt. Heads. *620 

... 

9 

bridge. Midnight. Very 

i 



high sea running. 
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Vessel. 

Hour. 

1- 

Longitnde. 

E. 

Probable reduc- 
ed barometer. 

Wind. 

t* 

Remarks. 

Dir. 

C’oroo. 

Star of Al- 

8 A, M. 



29*500 



Wind freshening, weather 

biou ... 







cloudy and threatening. 


Noon 

20“ 14' 

88° 23' 

*450 N. by W. 

5 to 8 

Continued lightning. 








Slight sea. 


4 P. M. 



•4^10 

,W. N. W. 


Latter i>art, strong gale 


8 P. M. 



•400 

1 


with tliick driving rain, 


Midut. 



•470 

West. 


and westerly sea. 

British 

4 A. M. 




N. W. 

7 

4 A. M. Heavy rain, vivid 

Princess 

8 A. M. 




... 

7 

lightning with thunder. 







8 

J \ igh confused sea. 8 a. m. 


Noon 

20° 40' 

88° 7' 

29*420 

w. ii. w. 

0 

ll(*!ivy squall with tor- 


4 P. M. 




West 

10 

rents df rain. Moderate 


8 P. M. 




s. w. 

10 

gale, high confused sea. 







11 

Noon. Fresh gale, high 


Midnt. 





11 

confused SCSI. 4 p.m. Fresh 





( 



gale, higli sea, and heavy 








rain. 8 p.m. Heavy s(jualls, 








forronts otf rain, high sea. 





1 



Midniglit. Furious squalls, 








torrents of rain, and high 








sea. 

Scottish 

4 A, M. 



29--U)0 


1 

Noon. Weather very un- 

Chieftain 

8 A. M. 



*300 

N. N. W. 

2 

steady, much rfiiii, thun- 



• 





der **ind lightning. Very 


Noon 

20° 60' 

88° 10' 

•250 


3 

strong westerly current. 


4 P M. 



•220; 

N. W. 

4 

Sky presenting a vo^y wild 


Midnt. 



•200 

W. 

8 

appearance. 

Saint Mag- 

4 A. M. 



29*330 

N. W. 

C 

Heavy gusts and heavy 

nus 







contiiuu'd rain. 


8 A. M. 



•330 



Strong winds and high sea. 


Noon 

20° 52' 

88° 3' 

•200 

N. W. 

4 

Winds and sea more mo- 








derate. 


4 P. M. 



•200 

w. s. w. 

C 

Terrific squalls. Tremen- 








dous sea iit times. 


8 P. M. 



* -320 

w. s. w. 

2 

Heavy sea, dense darkness. 


Midnt. 



*300 

s. w. 

10 

Furious gale, high squalls^ 








}>.eavy sea. 

1 

Prince 

4 A. M. 




N. W. 

Strong 

Midnight. Boisterous squal- 

Amadco 





N. W. 


ly weather -with much 


Noon 

Pilot 

Brig 

29-330 

and 


heavy ruin. 4 A. M. 



bcarin 

ffN.K 


W. N. W. 


Squally weather, high 


6 P. M. 

about 

Smiles 


Variable 


soutJiorly sea. Noon. 






between 


Squally unsettled wea- 






W. &S. 


ther. 4 p. M. Weather 








more moderate. 6 P. M. 








Weather having a wild un- 








settled appearance. 8 P.M. 








Heavy squalls from W. S. 








W. to S. S. W. much rain. 
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O 

g 

1 Wind. 






g| 

ji 

• 


• 

Vessel. 

Hour. 


•|>w 

■■ 

■1 

Remarks. 



eS 

f 









p fd 


mm 







Hii 

HI 

■ 


4 A. M. 



29-379 

South 

7 

4 A. M. Very high sea 








from South and S. W. 


8 A. M. 



•347 

S. S. W. 

7to4 

Rreezo very variable in 
force with very hard 

Commilla 

Noon 

21" 01' 

80" 31' 

•277 

s. s. w. 


gciualls from S. S. W. and 
rain. 8 A. M. A very 


4 P. M. 



•121 

s. w. 

8 

high sea running from 
S. S. W. Noon. Hard 


G P. M. 



1 

Var. 

6 

sqnalls from S. S. W. and 
very high sea from S. W* 


8 P. M. 



•159 

S. W. 

0 to 10 

4 p. M. • Hard squalls 
from S. S. W. and very 


Midnt. 



•182 

S. w. 

11 

high sea from 8. S. W. 
G p. M. Breeze very 






• 


unsettled and hauling to 
N. W. at times. 6-30 
p. M. Very lieavy rain. 


• 

1 


1 




• tremendous sea from 
S.S.W. andS. W. 7 p.m. 
Krisod down and stood S. 
byE. 7-30 P. M. Terrific 
sea caiTiod away star- 
board cutter. 8 p.m. Ter- 
rific squalls from S. W. 
and very higli sea. Now 

• 

4 A. M. 



20-351 

Variable 


jib and stay sail split. 


8 A. M. 




N. 



Himalaya 

Noon 

aa- 32' 

88" 20' 

•2G1 

N. 


Fresh breozo and cloudy, 

4 P. M. 



•351 

N. 


with froqueiit rain squalls. 



8 P. M. 



.410 

N. 




Midnt. 



•427 

N. 




The position of tlio centre of the barometric depression can be 
determined with approximate accuracy on the. 28th. The obser- 
vations at the Light Vessels show that it was in the immediate neigh • 
bourhood of the Sandheads at 10 a. m. It was hence very approximately 
in Lat, 21° 0' N. and in Long. 88° 45' E. The following table gives the 
barometric and wind observations taken at the Light Vessels and nearest 
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land stations, as well as^the distance and direction of the centre (assiiniiag 
this to be in the position assigned to it above) from each : — 


Positit^n. 

pd 

PJ . 

Wind 10 V. M. 

-S a 

§ ST 

9 bo 


I'S 2 

" Weather, &o. 

ed 


bo Pi 

•fH 

o 

“2 § 


o 

Q 

P 



Saugor Island 


39'i88'’ 5' 29-3191N.N.E. Strong. 


miles 


Light llouso... 

21° 

S. E. 

63 

Gloomy. 

Upper Gasf>er 






Light Vessel... 

21° 

31' 88" 3' 29-327 N. E. 

S. E. 


I’lircatening 





heavy sea. 

Intermediate 


14' 88" 11' 29-2-lliN.N.E. 




Light VesBol... 

21° 

E.S.E. 

40 

Threatening, 

Eastern Channel 


’ O' 88° 12' 29-209'X.N.B. 




LightVessel ... 

21' 

E. 

35 

High sea. 


Balasore 21 30 |8(f 68'| 29*304! N. Light. E.S.E. 130 Throa'teiiing. 

False Point 20° 20' SC° 47' 29*431 W.S.W Mmlcratc E.N.E. 135 Oloomy. 


The centre at this time was only at a distance of about 35 miles 
from two of the Light Vessels ; yet these were experiencing comparatively 
feeble winds, as compared with the strong gab h blowing, as the log of 
the Pemba proves, at disi^ances of 200 and 300 miles from the centre 
in the south-easterly quadrant. 

The ships’ logs do not give 10 A. M. observations. Their positions 
are given for noon, together with barometric readings and wind directions 
and force. When these are charted, they indicate the existence of a centre 
of depression inh.boat Lat. 21° 3' N. and Long. 88° 40' B. The following 
table gives the positions of the ships at noon, and the distance and 
direction of the centre (assuming the position of this to be in Lat. 21° 3' 
N. and Long. 88° 40' E.) in each case. 
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Position at 
noon. 

Baro- 

Wind (Noon). 

Direction of 
centre. « 

'll 8 

i 


Lit. 

N. 

Long. 

M. 

meter 
. at 
Noonf 

i 

•§ 

.§ 

p 

« 

1 

§ 

III 

^tl 

Weather. 

Sanpror Island 

21° 39' 

88° 6' 

29-311 

N. N. E. 

Light. 

S. E. 

60 

Overcast. 

Light House 








Commillah ... 

21° 04' 

80° 31' 

29-277 

8. S. W. 

6 

< 

W. 

64 

Hard squalls. 
Very high 
sea. 

Scottish Chief- 

20° 60' 

88° 10' 

29-250 

N. N. W. 

3 

B. N. E. 

35 

Unsettled. 

tain 









Saint Magnus 

20° 52' 

88° 3' 

20-290 

N. W. 

4 

E. N. B. 

42 

Strong wind. 
High sea. 

Prince Amadoo 

20° 62' 88° 5' ? 

i 

20-330 

N. W. 


E. N. E. 

40 

Squally. High 
soil. 

British Princess 

20° 40' 88° 7' ? 

29-420 

N. W. 

8 

• 

E. N. B. 

43 

Heavy sqnalls 
High sea. 

Star of Albion 

20°14'? 

• 

88®23'? 

29-450j 

N. by W. 

6 

N.N. E. 

? 

Tlireatcuing 
weather. 
Slight sea. 

Pemba . 

18° 34' 

90° 60 


S, S. W. 

9 

N. W. 

225 

Strong gale. 
Heavy sea. 

False Point ... 

20° 20' 

96° 47' 

20-309 

W. S. W. 

Mode- 

rate. 

E. N. E. 

125 

Overcast. 


In examining tbo above, it should be remembered that the positions 
€U9signed to the Commillah, Scottish Chieftain, Saint Magnus, and Star 
of Albion were determined by observation at noon, and hence are assumed 
to be approximately correct. The position of the Prince Amadeo is 
stated to have been a few miles to the S, W. of the Pilot Brig. The 
position given has been determined from that statement on the assump- 
tion that the station for the Pilot Vessels during the S. W. monsoon, 
is at a distance of from 7 to 10 miles to the south or south-west of the 
Eastern Channel Light Vessel (vide Elson’s Sandheads Sailing Directory, 
page 156) ; and is probably con’ect within five or six miles. The position 
of the British Princess at noon was ascertained by dead reckoning, and 
is certainly not con-ect, as all the vessels had drifted considerably with the 
currents now set up at the Head of the Bay. The noon observations of 
the barometer and wind direction indicate that she was probably in about 
Lat. 20® 65' and Long. 87® 45'. 

The preceding table confirms much of the information given by the 
Light Vessels. The winds in the western quadrant, at distances of 30 to 
60 miles from the centre, were very light and unsteady in force, as comr 
pared with those in the eastern quadrant. The barometric observations, 
12 
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when charted, shew tlftit the depression, as defined by the isobar of 29*3'^ 
was an elliptical shaped area at the centre of which the pressure probab- 
'ly did not excefed 29’2". The larger axis of this stretched E. N. E. 
and W. S. W., and was probably at least tmee^as long as the axis at right 
angles to it. 

The observations taken on board the Light Vessels at 4 p. m. also 
enable the centre to be approximately determined at that hour. When 
charted, they indicate tliat the centre was in about Lat. 21° 10' N. and 
Long. 88° 30' E. 

The following table shows that this gives consistent results for the 
direction and distance of the centre from each position : — 



Position. 


Wind. 


I § 

^ cn 



Lat. 

N. 

Long. 

E. 

Baro- 

meter. 

Direction. 

Strength. 


Distance 
probable po 
of centre. 

j Weather, 
&c. 

Sauf^or Island 
Light House 

21° 39' 

88° 5' 

29.270 

N. N. B. 

Mode- 

S. B. 

43 

Overcast, 

Upper Gasper 
Light Vessel 

21° 31' 

88° 3' 

20-215 

N. E. 

rate. 

5 

S. E. 

38 

Heavy 

Intermediate 
Light Vessel 

21° 15' 

88° 11 

.29-155 

N. 

4 

E. S. B. 

21 

sea. 

Threa- 

Eastern Chan- 
nel Light 

Vessel 

21° 1' 

1 

188° 12' 

29-142 

N. W. 

5 to 8 

E. N. B. 

23 

tening 

'Weather. 

High sea 

False Point 

Light House 

20° 20' 

86° 47' 

29-301 

w. s.w. 

1 

strong. 

E. N. E. 

125 

from 

S. W. 
Overcast. 


These observations also show the weakness of the winds in the 
western quadrant. The Intermediate Light Vessel, although only 21 
miles distant from the centre, experienced winds of force 4 at this time, 
whilst the Pemba, about 200 miles to the ^outh-east, had winds of 
force 9 to 10. 

Hence, the path of the centre during the day is determined by the 
positions given in the following table : — 


Hour. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

10 A. M 


88° 45' B. 

Noon 

21° 3'N. 

88° 40' B. 
88° 80' B. 

4 P. M. 

21° 10' N. 
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Tho character of the weather is fully shown by the- reports given in 
the logs. Two vessels, the Commillah and Pemba, were in the east and 
south-east quadrants, in which alone the winds were violent. The 
Pemba was in Lat. 18° M' N^and Long. 90° 69' B. by account at noon. 
She experienced strong S. S. W. gales during the whole day, with a high 
sea, and heavy rain squalls. A hca\^ sea smashed^ her port bulwark 
rails early in the morning, after which the Captain eased the engines, and 
laid to, with the ship’s head to S. S. B., during the greater part of the 
afternoon. The Commilla, whicli was proceeding from Chittagong to Cal- 
cutta, did not feel the full weight of the south-westerly winds until the 
afiornoon, when she was between the Mutlah station and the Sandheads. 
She experienced, early in the morning, winds varying very considerably 
in force, with occasional hard squalls from S. S. W., and much rain. Dur- 
ing tlio whole of tho afternoon, she had very hard squalls with heavy raiii^ 
and a treuioiidous sea. At 7-20 r. M. a terrific sea carried away the 
starboard cutter. I'liis was followed by very violent squalls of force 
11 from the south-west. 

The position of tho British Princess was not ascertained by observer 
tiou during tlu) day, and it is almost cortaiii that ijlic must have drifted 
considciably with the strong currents set up at tliis time in the Head 
of the Bay. She was in tlic south-western quadnint in the moniing, 
and had heavy rain with a higli coTdused sea. Tho luinfall increased 
early in the morning, and during the greater part of tho day she liad 
“ torrents of rain.” Tlie squalls also became heavier as tlic diiy advanced, 
and al midnight furious squalls (iorco 11) from the soutli-west passed 
over the vessel. 

Tho Saint Magnus was in tho western quadrant in tho morning, 
when she had north-westerly winds of force 4 to 0. Heavy gusts of 
wind passed over the vessel, and coutinuous rain fell during the whole 
morning. In the evening, sho was in the southerly quadrant, where she 
began to experience terrific squalls with a tremendous sea. At midnight, 
it was blowing a furious gale (force 10) from the south-W'est. 

Hence, over a largo area to tho cast and south-east of the central 
depression, violent south-westerly winds of force 9 to 11 were blowing at 
this time, producing a veiy high and dangerous sea near the Head of 
tho Bay. 

Further south, as shewn by the log of the Bancoora, the winds in tho 
centre of the Bay (Lat. 15° N., Long. 83° E.) were of moderate force and 
gave very faint indications of the action and disturbance to the northward. 

The Star of Albion) Roma, Prince Amadeo, and Scottish Chieftain 
wore to the west of tho centre of the whirl during tho greater part of tho 
day. Tho Scottish Chieftain was probably nearest to it at noon. 
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The position of tiie Star of Albion is doubtful. The weather was 
threatening in the mornings and the winds shifted from north through 
north-west to west in the evening^"^ increasing in force during the dajy. 
In the afternoon and evening, as the win(^ backed to west, a strong gale 
set in with thick driving rain. 

The Scottish Chieftain was ip Lat. 20° 50' N. and Long. 88° 10' B. 
at noon. - The winds were light during the morning ; much rain fell, 
but it was not until midnight, when the wind hauled to west, that she 
began to have strong winds and rain squalls. 

The Prince Amadeo was near the Pilot Station and to the west of the 
centre. Boisterous squalls with heavy rain and a high sea were ex- 
perienced during the morning. In the evening, the weather had a very- 
wild appearance. The wind shifted round to the south-west, and heavy 
squalls passed over the vessel, bringing up much rain. 

The Light Vessels were all in the western quadrant during the day. 

The Captain of the Meteor (Iritcrniediatc station) states that the 
winds wcix? changeable between north and west, and that frequent heavy 
showers occurred during the day. 

The Captain of the Comet (Upper Gasper Station) notes that the 
weather appeared very wild. Squalls with rain passed over tho vessel, 
and a very heavy sea came up from the south-east. 

2^tli June , — The changes of the barometer over India during the 
preceding 24 hours were ijai'tly due to the further development of the 
depression and cyclonic disturbance off the coast of the Suiiderbands, and 
partly to the appearance of a depression off the west coast. 

The barometer at Saugor Island had fallen two tenths of an inch 
since 10 A. M. of the 28th, and by considerable amounts at all tho Lower 
Bengal stations. It had risen in the surrounding districts, so that the 
differences of pressure had become considerably greater and the depres- 
sion very marketl. The disturbance was now giving strong easterly winds, 
with overcast skies and moderate rain, to Bast and South Bengal, and 
strong northerly and westerly winds and incessant rain to Orissa. 

Tho barometer had also fallen considerably at Kurrachee, where 
very strong N. E. winds were blowing. The wind had backed from 
west to south-west along the Bombay coast, thus almost certainly indi- 
cating* the appearance or formation of a depression off the west coast. 

Over the Gangetio plain and tho western Himalayas, variable winds 
obtained, with cloudy weather and light rain. 

The following table gives tho observations at the selected stations in 
the neighbourhood of the Bengal depression : — . 
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Wind. 

ii 

1 

1 


Stations. 

11 

o 

10 h. 

16 h. 

pi 

► 

1 

< 

Q 

Baanfall 

of 

previona 
24 hours. 

Nanoowry 

29*914 

+ *001 

s. w. 

S. W. 

8 

73 

7 

2*21 

Fort Blair 

29-876 

+ -019 

s.w. 

S. W. 

13 

118 

5 

0*20 

Diamond Island| 

29-835 

+ *028 

S. S. W. 'S. s. w. 

13 

163 

8 

0*40 

Akyab 

29'G95 

+ *056 

s. S. E. 

S. S. E. 

11 

276 

7 

1*4S 

Chittagong ... 

29*608 

+ -037 

S. E. 

E. 

11 

157 

10 

2*31 

Dacca 

29*530 

+ -004 

E. 

E. 

13 

163 

10 

0*26 

JoBsore 

29*445 

0 

B. 

E. 

18 

360 

10 

0*78 

Calcutta (Ali- 
porc) 

29*322 

— -070 

E. 

• 

E. 

19 

317 

10 

0*64 

Saugor Island 

29*173 

— -201 

E. 

S. W. 

26 

186 

10 

... 

Balasoro 

29*355 

— -068 

!N. N. W. 

? 

8 

? 

10 

1*22 

Cuttack 

29*463 

— -044 

N.W. 

W. N.W. 

6 

150 

10 

3*83 

False Point ... 

29*440 

— •012 

W. S. W. 

W. S. W. 

23 

230 

10 

8*22 

Yizagapatam... 

29*613 

— •001 

s. w. 

W. by N. 

6 

150 

10 



The meteorological returns of the Bengal stations show that a large 
fall of the barometer had occurred in South-West Bengal and Orissa, whilst, 
over the remainder of the province, a considerable recovery of pressure 
was taking place. The depression off Saugor Island was now unusually 
large in amount, and such as is rarely observed in the rainy season. 
Pressure was below the nonnal of the .day at all stations, by amounts 
varying between ’01" at Durbhunga and "45" at Saugor Island. The 
atmospheric circulation in Bengal was now directly dependent on the 
cyclonic vortex off the coast of the Sunderbands, and winds were very 
strong in the neighbourhood of the vortex in ^ South-West Bengal, 
Orissa, and Chutia Nagpore. The winds in Chutia Kagpore and South 
Behar at 10 A. M. were from directions between B. KT. E. and N. B. In 
ISforth Bengal and Behar the winds were from the east, the nonnal direc- 
tion during the south-west monsoon. 

The air was now almost saturated in East and South-West Bengal 
and Orissa. Humidity had also increased very considerably over the 
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remainder of the Pi'oviiice, more especially in South Behar and Chutia 
Na^oi’e. The skies wei*e overcast, or densely clouded, in all parts of 
the Pi'ovince, except North Bengal and Behar. 

Qrissa again received very heavy raiiK The following table gives 
tlic amounts 1 ‘ecorded at all the reporting stations during the 24 hours 
preceding 6 r. M. of this day : — • 


District. 

Staiioi 

liainfall. 


P(M)rce 

9-44 


Kliiirdah 

7-96 

Pooree. 

Banpnr 

340 


False Point ... 

5-39 


Hookitola 

4-48 


Jagatsingporc 

490 


Banki 

G-40 

Cuttack 

Cuttack 

5-61 


Kendmpira ... 

3f)0 


Jnj])or? 

1-98 


Chandbali 

4-15 


Bhuddruck ... 

0-93 

Balasore 

Sora 

Balasore 

1- GO 

2- G5 


Jellasore 

6-00 


Baripoda 

1-GO 


General min, moderate to heavy in anioiiiit, fell in East Bengal, 
South-West Bengal, and Chutia Nagpore, and local showers in North 
^Bengal. No rain of any importaiice fell in Behar. 

The following table gives the average rain Fa 11 for the preceding 
24 hours in the various divisions of the Pi’ovince of Bengal, and indicates 
theyiistribution at this time : — 

liainfall Tahhi of lJt4 20th June^ 1883. 


lOi.. 

‘i- 


'W. 

Division. 

JN umber of 
staiioiis in 
each pro- 
vince. 

Average / 
rainfall of j 
24 hours. 

Heaviest fall 
in z4! hours. 

Orissa 

10 

4-32 

9-44 

South-West Bengfil 

46 

0-65 

3-76 

East Bengal 

26 

1-59 

5-50 

North Bengal 

27 

0-24 

2-97 

North Behar 

16 

003 

0-25 

South Behar 

17 

• •• 

002 

Sonthal Perganuahs and ) 
Chutia Nagpore 3 

16 

0-25 

1-54 ’■ 
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4 

S| 

Wind. 




1 






Vessel. 

Hour. 

3 • 

1" 

g © O 

III 

pH 

si 

Force. 

Ebmabks. 

Baucoora 

4 a.m. 



• 

29-697 

s. w. 

5 

Strong increasing 


1 






breeze and puffy. 


8 a.m. 



•066 

s. w. 

5 

Lightning in N. W. 


Noon 

18° 40' 

86° 68' 

•606 

s. w. 

5 

Strong unsteady wind 








and squally. 


4 p.m. 



•517 

s. w. 

6 

Strong breeze and 





•517 



Sfpiaily. 


8 p.m. 



S. W- 

4 

Fresh following wind 








and oYcrcast. 


Midnt. 



•4.95 

s. w. 

5 

Strong breeze with 








hard squalls through- 
out. 

Pemba ... 

4 a. m. 



29-420 

s. w. 

1 

10 

A. M. Fierce gale with 
high irregular sea and 


ft A.M. 



•470 }W. S. W. 

10 

hard squalls blowing 





1 

• 


with hurricane vio- 


Noon 

19° 10' 

89" 60' 

•500 

s. w. 

9 

lenco. 1 A. H. Kept 


4p*. M. 






away course again 


Rangoon 

towards 

•450 


9 

(N. 61 W.) 5 A. M. 



Calcutta. 





Lay to again. 9 A. m. 


8p. m. 



•600 


9 

Kept away course 
again^ sea breaking 


Midiit. 



•530 


7 

over the ship fore 
and aft. 9-15 A. M. 







i 

Laid to. 0'30 P. M. 
Course again. 3 P. M. 

• 





1 


Hauled to the wind 



i 


i 

i ! 
1 

1 

1 

i 


again. 5 P. M. Kept 
aw:iy coiirso again. 
10-20 P. M. Sea be- 
coming confused ; 
weather inclined to 








moderate, sky clear- 
ing. 

Star of Al- 

8 a.m. 



29-520 

w. s. w. 


Hard gale and heavy 

bion. 

Noon 

19'" 43' 

88° 37' 

•530 

s. w. 

9 to 10 

sen, thick continued 


4 H. M. 



•520 



rain. 


8 r. M. 



•570 

1 • 

9 to 10 



Midnt. 



•550 

S. W. 1 


Weather, more mo- 






1 


derate and less rain. 

Saint Mag- 

4 a. m. 



29*230 

w. s. w. 

10 

Heavy gale with terri- 

nus. 

8 A. M. j 



•300 

w. s. w. 

10 

fio gusts, heavy sea, 
and oontinuod heavy 








rain. 


Noon 

19° 68' 

88° 28' 

•370 

w. s. w. 

10 

Heavy squalls, rain, 
and high sea. 


4p. m. 



•380 

s. s. w. 

9 


8 p.m. 

* 


•430 

s. s. w. 


Dirty appearance and 




8 

heavy gusts. 


Midnt. 



•340 

s. s. w. 

8 
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1884.5 of the Bay of Bengal in 1883. 

The various observations suable the centre of the barometric de- 
pression to be determined very apprpximately at 10 A. M. and at noon of 
the 29th. The wind directions at 10 a. m. observed on board the Light 
Vessels at the Upper G&sper»and Intermediate stations were south-east 
and west, and hence the centre was between these vessels. Its position 
as determined by charting the wind directions anil barometric heights 
was Lat. 21° 30' N. and Long. 87° 55' E. 

The following table gives the chief observations taken at the light 
vessels and neighbouring land stations at 10 A. M., and the distance and 
bearing of the centre from each of them. 



Position. 

Barometer. 

Winds. 

i 

Iil 


Latitude. 

N. 

Longi- 

tude. 

E. 

Direction. 

— 

Strength. 

§ 

|g 

Q 

Distance 
probable 
tion of ce 

Sfuigor Island Light 
House. • 

21° 39' 

88° 5' 

1 • 

i 29140 

1 

E. 

• 

Mode- 

rate. 

s. w. 

1 

14 

Upper Gasper Light 
Vessel. 

ai° 31' 

88° 3' 

29140 

S. E. 

6 

w. 

8 

Intermediate Light 
Vessel. 

21° 15' 

88” 11' 

29-164 

W. 

6 

N. W. 

24 

Easterp Channel 
Light Vessel. 

21° 1' 

88” 13' i 

29199 

W. S. W. 

8to9 

N. W. 

38 

Balasoro 

21° 30' 

80” 68' 

29-296 

N. N.W. 

8 

E. 

60 

False Point 

20° 20' 

80” 47' 

29-419 

W. S. W.j 

Strong 

N. E. 

110 


The nearest ligjit- vessels were between 5 and 25 miles from the 
centre in the eastern quadrant, and yet experienced very moderate 
winds of force 5 to 6, whilst the Pemba and Commillah, at much greater 
distances in the same quadrant, had -winds of force 9 to 11. 

The unusual weakness of the winds in all quadrants near the centre, 
as compared with those in the south-eastern quadrant at considerable 
distances from the centre, is a remarkable fact, and one that is opposed 
to the general experience of cyclonic motion. 

The noon barometric readings and wind directions of the ships, 
when charted, indicate that the centre was at that hour probably in 
La/t. 21° 30' N. and Long. 87° 50' E. It had moved about five miles to the 
west daring the previous two hours. 

The following, table gives the distance and bearing of the centre 
Irom each of the vessels at that hour : — 

13 
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Position. 


Wind. 




Latitude. 

N. 

Longi- 

tude. 

E. 

Sangor Island Light 
House. 

21° 39' 

88° 6' 

Gommillah 

20° 18' 

88° 40' 

Scottish Chieftain 

20° 40' 

88® 10' 

Saint Magnus 

19° 58' 

88® 28' 

British Princess . . . 

20° 24' 

i 88® 42' 

Prince Amadoo 

20° 00' 

88® 55' 

Star of Albion 

19° 43' 

88° 37' 

Pemba 

19° 16' 

89® 5G' 


& 


t 


Ill 


P 

£ 


M 

29146 

E. 

Mode- 

S.W. 

,19 



rate. 


29*252 

S. W. 

11 

N. W. 

100 

29-300 

W.S.W. 

10 

N.N.Wi 

60 

29-370 

W.S. W. 

10 

N.N.W 

115 

29-340 

S.W.byS. 

10 

N. W. 

95 

29-320 

W.toS.S.WI 

1 8 to 10 

N. W. 

125 

29-53 

s. w. 

9 to 10 

N.N.W 

145 

29-50 

s. w. 

9 

N. W. 

200 


The preceding table shows that the vessels were all in the south 
eastern quadrant. They were experiencing violent west to south-west 
winds with frequent squalls of hurricane force. The majority of them 
were for the first time feeling the full strength of the storm. 

The storm continued to pass to the westward during the day. The 
cefntre was probably in Lat. 21° 35' N. and Long. 87° 30' E. at 4 p. m. 

The observations taken at the light- vessels and the neighbouring 
land stations, with the probable distance and bearing of the centre from 
each, are given below ; — 


Position. 


Wiad. 1,1 


Latitude. 

N. 


Lpngi- 

tado. 

E. 








/•& 



Calcutta (Alipore) 22® 32' 


Burdwan 23® 14' 

False Point 20® 20' 

Cuttack 20° 29* 


Bangor Island Light 21® 39' 
House. 

U^rG^lier Light 21® 31' 

Intermediate Light 21® 16' 
0 Vessel. 

Eastern Channel 21® 1' 
Light Vessel. 


88° 20' 

29-214 

E. IStrongfS.S.W 

85 

87° 54' 

29-2^115 

N. B. Light S.W. 

116 

86“ 47' 

29-361 

W.S.W. IStrong|N.N.B.| 

98 

85° 54' 

29-285 

W.N.W. Light N.E. 

130 

88° 6' 

29-112 

S.W. Very W. 

strong! 

88 

88° S' 

29*108 

S. W. 9 W. 

86 

88° 11' 

29*199 

S. W. 9 W.N. 

W. 

50 

88° 12' 

29*237 

IS.W.byW. 8iio9 W. N 
W. 

60 
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The preceding observations show that the light- vessels were now 
experiencing very strong south-westerly winds, and that frequent severe 
squalls passed over them. 

The remarkable differenpe between the force of the south-westerly 
winds at distances of more than 30 miles from the centre and the winds 
from other directions and also the winds near the dentre, is shown veiy 
conclusively by the Saugor Island observations. The greate'st amount 
of H^d, as registered by the anemometer at that station in any interval 
of two hours between 1 p. m. of the 28th and 3 p. m. of the 29th, was 
23 miles. The amount recorded between 1 p. m. and 3 p. m. of the 29th, 
when veiy variable unsteady winds were blowing, was only 5 miles. 
Between 3 p. m. and 5 p. m., during which hours south-west winds pre- 
♦vailed, 78 miles of wind were recorded, and between 5 p. m. and 7 p. m., 
46 miles. During this period, a severe gale of wind blew from the south, 
and gave rise to a tremendous sea. 

The position of the centre has been deduced from the various ob- 
servations. It moved during the day almost due w’^estwards, parallel to 
tho coast of the Sunderbunds. The vessels bound for Calcutta, which 
were approaching tho entrance to the Hooghly, were almost without ex- 
ception in the eastern quadrant during the day. Their logs describe 
the force of the south-westerly winds in this part of the whirl in very 
similar language. 

The Commillah, in Lat. 20° 18' N. Long. 88° 40' E. at noon, had 
terrific gales, with continual rain and furious squalls, in tho morning. 
SquaAs of hurricane force passed over the steamer. A tremendous 
and dangerous sea was running. South-westerly winds of average force 
11 obtained during the morning. The wind and weather slightly mo- 
derated during tho afternoon, but violent squalls continued to come up 
from the south-west, bringing very heavy rain. 

The Pemba, 100 miles to tho S. E. of tho Commillah, experienced 
a fierce gale with hard squalls blowing with hurricane violence. No im- 
provement occurred in the weather until ^lato in tho evening, when the 
sky began to clear and tho sea to moderate a little. 

The Star of Albion and the Scottish Chieftain experienced similar 
weather. The log of the Saint Magnus (in Lat. 19° 58' N. Long. 88° 28' B, 
at noon) describes the weather in the morning as a heavy gale with terrific 
gusts and continued heavy rain. The Captain of the British Princess 
(in Lat. 20° 24' N. and Long. 8.8° 42' E. at noon) notes that the wind de- 
creased from force 11 in the morning to force 9 in tho evening, and that 
torrents of rain foil during the morning. The wind blew steadily from 
the south-west quarter, and brought up a very high sea. 
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The Captain of tlte Comet speaks as follows of the weather on the 
29th : “ Weather was very threatening. A heavy sea came up from the 

south-east ; the wind was very variable, shifting all round the compass. 
Bain squalls frequently came up. At midjiight»it was blowing a furious 
gale.’*' 

The Captain of •the Meteor remarks of the weather he experienced 
during the day : “ The sea was very rough and a high squall from 

south-west came up at 8 a. m. Frequent heavy rain-squalls passed^ ver 
the vessel. The wind shifted to south-west at 10*.30 A. M. The barometer 
began to rise at 2 P. at. During the evening a strong south-west gale blew, 
and frequent ten-ific rain-squalls passed over the vessel. At 11 p. M. the 
wind began to decrease in force and the squalls were less frequent.” 

SOfh J une , — The depression off the mouth of the Hooghly on th# 
29th had travelled in a westerly direction, crossed the coast neai* Bala- 
sore, and passed westward to the north of Cuttack. 

The depression was apparently smaller than on the previous day, the 
lowest recorded reading of the barometer at 10 A. Ai. being 29*35", It 
was, however, a well-marked depression of about a quarter of an inch 
at the centre. The westward motion of the disturbance caused the baro- 
meter to fall briskly at Cuttack and in the adjacent districts of Chutia 
Nagpore and the Central Provinces, whilst, over the whole of Bengal, a 
very rapid recovery of pressure occurred. The wind directions in North- 
Eastern India indicated the continuance of cyclonic circulation in Bengal, 
Orissa, the .Central Provinces, and Chutia Nagpore. Winds were from 
west in Orissa, south to east in Bengal, north in Chutia Nagpore, and 
north-west in the Central Provinces. 

In other parts of India, the barometer rose generally during the 
preceding 24 hours. The changes over the greater part of the Noi*th 
Western Provinces and Bombay slightly exceeded a tenth of an inch, bqt 
the relative distribution of pressure was unaltered, except in Bengal and 
Orissa. The wind on the Bombay Coast liad vcored again to south-west, 
and was moderating. Very cloudy skies prevailed over the whole of 
Northern India. Heavy rain showers had fallen in the North-Western 
Provinces, and diminished the temperature over a large portion of Upper 
India from 10° to 15°. 

Heavy rain continued to fall in connection with the cyclonic vortex 
in Orissa and the western districts of the Central Provinces. 

The preceding remarks are illustrated by the following obser- 
vations : — 
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Stations. 


■sl 

I1I 

|5! 


11. 

o 


Wind. 


10 h. 16 K 


tf-l" 

|1S| 

iiii 


Nanoowry 

Port Blair 

29-912 

— -002 

S. W. 

Is. s. w. 

10 

91 


29*846 

— 029 

S. W. 

s. w. 

12 

1091 


Diamond Island ... 

29*832 

— •003 

s. s. w. 

s. w. 

9 

113l 


Akyab 

29-776 

+ *081 

S. S. E. 

s. 

7 

175 

2-75 

Chittagong 

29-7.58 

+ -150 

E. 

E. 

9 

129 

2*25 

Dacca 

29 684 

+ *154 

S. E. 

s. 

12 

150 

0*24 

Jeasoro 

29*645 

+ *200 

E. S. E. 

S. E. 

21 

420 

0*29 

Calcutta (Aliporc) 

29*655 

+ -233 

S. E. 

;S. S. B. 

16 

267 

117 

Sangor Island 

29*517 

+ *344 

S. E. 

S. E. 

19 

186| 

0*36 

Balasore 

29*433 

+ *078 

S. 

? 

14 

? 1 

7-37 

C attack 

29*382 

— *086 

w. 

W. N.W 

10 

250 

408 

False Point 

29*444 

+ *004 

s. 

S. 

24 

240 

1-47 

Yizagapatam 

29*618 

+ *005 

w. 

W. by S 

6 

i 150 



The followdng observations taken at itations in and near the area of 
cyclonic disturbance on tlie morning (10 A. m.) of .30th June give data 
for the determination of the storm centre at tliat hour : — 




o 2 

t § 

Wind. 


2.r 

Station. 

e ^ 

.3 g 

m o. 


M 

■§ 

pi 

3S per 
since 

M.p] 

s da 

d amoi 

A. M. 

09 2 

- N 


n 



o 

B 

< 

.-5 S 

SJo-p 

JS 

o 


Saugor Island 

29.'bl7 

+ *344 

’ S. E. 


19*0 

10 

0*36 

Calcutta 

29*556 

+ -233 

S. E. 


16*0 

10 

1*17 

Bnrdwan 

29*546 

+ -121 

E. 


12*0 

10 

0*88 

Hazaribagh ... 

29*518 

— 027 

E. N. E. 


18-0 

10 

0*38 

Jubbulporo ... 

29*686 

+ •042 

W.N.W 


6*0 

10 

0-45 

Sooni 

29*665 

+ -002 

N. W. 


6*0 

6 

0-45 

Nagpur 

29-674 

+ •017 

N. W. 


90 

10 

... 

Raipore 

29*512 

— •087 

W. 


20-8 

10 

1*28 

Bambalpore^... 

29*353 

— 111 

S. W. 


3-3 

10 

4-74 

Cnttaok 

29*382 

— •086 

W. 


100 

10 

4-OB 

False Point ... 

29*444 

+ *004 

S. 


240 

9 

1-47 
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The observations^' indicate t^t the cyclonic area extended over 
Orissa and the north-eastern districts of the Central Provinces, and that 
the centre was in the neighbourhood of Sambalpore and to the north-west. 
The probable position of the centre at IQ A. Mu was Lat. 21° 45' W. and 
Long. 83° 60' E. ; and the barometric height there was almost certainly 
not lower than 29’3*'. It had consequently crossed over the Northern 
Orissa Hills (in the Hill States of Morbhanj, Keunjhar, and Pal Lahara), 
the average height of which appear to be about 2000 ft., and the highest 
points of which slightly exceed 3,500 ft. This area is described in the 
following language by Dr. Hunter in his Statistical Account of the Orissa 
States : — “ From the north bank of the Malianadi, the ranges tower into 
a fine watershed, from 2000 to 2500 feet high, running north-west and 
south-east, and forming the boundary of the States of Nursingpore and 
Baramba. On the other side, they slope down upon the States of Hindol 
and Dhenkanal supplying countless little feeders to the Brahmani, 
which occupies the second of the three valleys. From the north bank of 
this river, the hills again roll back into magnificent ranges, running in the 
same geneial direction as before, but more confused and wilder, till they 
rise into the Keunjhar watershed, with peaks from 2500 to 3500 feet 
high, culminating in Malayagiri, 3,895 feet high, in the State of Pal 
Lahara. This watershed, in turn, slopes down into the third valley, 
that of the Baitarani, from whose eastern or left bank rise the hitherto 
almost unexplored mountains of Morbhanj, heaped upon each other in 
noble masses of rock, from 3,000 to nearly 4,000 feet high, sending 
countless tributaries to the Baitarani on the south, and pouring do wn the 
Burabalang, with the feeders of the Subamarekha, on the north. The 
peaks are densely wooded to the summit, and, except at the regular 
passes, are inaccessible to beasts of burrfen. The intermediate valleys 
yield rich crops in return for negligent cultivation ; and a vast quantity 
of land might be reclaimed on their outskirts and lower slopes.” 

Hence, during the interval between 4 p. m. of the 29th and 10 A. M. 
of the 30th, the centre of the storm had crossed the Balasore coast, 
been transferred across the very broken and elevated {ground of the North 
Orissa Hills, and was at 10 A. m. of the 30th in the direct line of its advance 
previous to crossing the hills. What actions occurred during its passage 
across this hilly countiy are unknown, but it is certain that they pro- 
duced no appreciable resultant effect on the line of motion of the vortex, 
and only a very moderate one on the depression at the centre. This was 
29*3" at 10 A. M. of the 30th, as compared with 29*14" at JO A. h. of 
the 29th. There can be little doubt that the effect of the irregular 
character of the country would be to break up and disintegrate the 
cyclonic or rotatoiy motion in the lower atmospheric strata, or to dimi* 
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niflli as a whole the intensity and amount of the cyclonic motion^ and, 
therefore, also of the depression at the centre, which roughly measures 
the intensity of the disturbance. ‘ 

The observations taken at 4 p. m. in the neighbourhood of the centre 
are given in the following table : — 


Station. 

Barometer at 4 
p. M. redo edto 
Bea level. 

Change since 4 
p. M. previous 
day. 

Wind. 

Amount in 
"5 pu miles per 

g '•fi hour since 
Q ts 10 A. M. 

p! 

Sangor lalnnd 

29*608 

+ -371 

S. E. 

200 

10 

Bnrdwan 

•51G 

+ -172 

S. £. 

120 

9 

Hazaribagh ... 

‘446 

— 001 

£. 

22‘9 

10 

Sntna 

•633 

+•‘013 

E. N. E 

24*5 

6 

Jnbbnlpore ... 

‘638 

1 

1 —-033 

N. W. 

• 

24‘8 

10 

Seoni 

•643 

[ — 038 iW.N.W 

24‘4 

6 

Nagpur 

•546 

' + -007 

N. W. 

12-2 

10 

Haiporo 

•415 

— ‘084 

W. 

600 

10 

Sambajporo ... 

•215 

— 122 

S. W. 

IS 

10 

Cuttack 

‘395 

+ 029 

W. N.W, 

650 

10 


In comparing these observations with the preceding 10 A. M. obser- 
vations, it should be remembered that the fall of the barometer between 
10 A. M. and 4 f. m., due to the diurnal oscillation, is ‘IF during the 
months of June and July in the Central Provinces. Hence, malriing 
allowance for this, it will be seen that the barometric changes due to the 
storm were of the following character. Pressure had increased about *08" at 
Cuttack and *11" at Ehtzaribagh, and had fallen *03" at Sambalpore. It 
had, consequently, risen during the previous six hours at all stations in 
the immediate neighbourhood of its centre, except Sambalpore, the near- 
est station. These facts appear to establish in this case that which I 
believe, from an examination of other similar cyclonic disturbances, to 
be a general result of the advance of a storm over a hiUy country, 
that the storm tends to break up, the cyclonic motion becoming more 
irregular, and the barometric depression smaller in amount over the 
^^ter |>art, if not the whole, of the area of cyclonic circulation, but fre- 
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quentlj extending over a larger area. In other words, the cyclonic ac- 
tion becomes less intense and more diffuse, which is probably the first 
step in the disintegration of cyclonic disturbances. On the other hand, 
if, after its passage across hills, it receives increased energy and again 
intensifies, this is usually indicated by a contraction of the storm area, 
and by an increase of the depression near the centre. 

The position of the centre at 4 p. m. was apparently almost identical 
with that in wliich it had been at 10 A. m., and was, so far as can be 
inferred from the observations, in Lat. 21° 50' N. and Long. 83° 30' E., or 
about 20 miles to the west of its position at 10 A. m. 

The rainfall during the previous 24 hours in Orissa and Ghutia Nag- 
pur is given in the following table : — 


Division. 


Orissa 


Chhattisgarh 


Nagpur 


Jubbulpore . 


Nerbudda 



Average rain- 

Highest 

Distiicts. 

fall of dis- 

rainfall in 


trict. i 

district. 

Pooree 


3-88 

Guttack 


3-21 

Balasore... •. 


5-64 

Bilaspore ..... 


2-54 

Sambalpore .. 


4-08 

Baipore 


203 

Wardha ..... 


2-7i 

Bliundara 


4-54 

Balaghat 


010 

Nagpur 


nil. 

Jubbulpore .. 


0-65 

Seoni 


209 

Maudla 


1-81 

Damoh 


0-90 

Saugor 


Oil 

Narsinghpore 


300 

Chhindwara .. 


409 

Betul 


2-83 

Hoshangabad 


0:05 

Nimar 


nil. 


The meteorological information extracted from the logs of vessels 
at the Head of the Bay on the 30th is given to show the improvement 
in the weather, and the establishment of southerly winds over the Head 
of the Bay. 
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* Vessel. 

Hour 

.s 

1*^ 

J. 

r 

111 

• Wind. 

Remarks. 

Dir. 

• 

Force. 

Bancoora . 

. 4a.h. 



29-662 

S. W. 

5 

Strong wind and over- 








cast. 


8 a. m. 



•639 

S. w. 

3 

Moderate breeze and 








fine thronghont. 


Noon 


88° 23' 

•642 

s. w. 

3 

Do. do. do. 


4p. m. 



*638 

s. 

3 

Current 80 miles ad- 








verse. 


8p. m. 



■639 

s. 

3 

Moderate breeze and 








fine. 


Midnt 



•652 

s. 

3 

Moderate and fine at 








Saugor. 

Star of Al- 

4 a. m. 






Gale moderating, w^a- 

bion *... 

8 a.m. 



•570 



ther finer and less 


Noon 

120° 16' 

87” 28' 

•610 

s.s.w. 

6to4 

sea. 


4 p.m. 



•620 

s. 

• 



8p. m. 


, 

•670 



Latter part much finer. 


Midnt. 



•670 




Saint Mag- 

4 a. m. 



29*440 

s. s. w. 

8 

Squally rainy weather. 

nus 







heavy sea. 


8 a. m. 



•490 

s. s. w. 

7 

Do. do. do. 


Noon 

20” 82' 

1 87” 66' 

•470 

s. s. w. 

6 

Strong breeze, cloudy 

• 







hazy weather. 


4 p.m. 



•490 

s. 

5 

Cloudy rainy weather, 








nasty sea. 


8 p.m. 



•370 

s. 

4 

Moderate and fine. 

Scottish 

4 a.m. 



29-450 

s. w. 

5 

Weather having a 

Chieftain 









8 a. m. 

20” 60' 


•600 


4 











Noon 

20” 32' 

87” 34' 

•430 


3 



4p. m. 



•680 


1 

A very strong wester- 


8p. m. 



•620 


1 

ly current. 


Midnt. 







Pemba ... 

4 a. m. 



29-490 

s. w. 

6 

A. M. Strong breeze. 








sea going down. 


8 a.m. 



•640 

... 

6 



Noon 

20° 38' 

88^ 81' 

mSS\ 


5 

Noon. Moderate breeze 








and clear. 


4 p.m. 



KH*]! 


6 

3-46 p. M. Passed' B. 








Channel Light Vessel, 

j 

8p.1I. 



•580 


6 1 

8 p. M. Anchored in 








Saugor Roads. 

1 

Ifidnt. 




... 

6 



14 
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6 

c 

4 


Wind. 






0 





Vessel. 

Hour. 


Jzi 


^ • 
Gfi O ® 


6 

Remarks. 



d 


o 



‘ n 


British 

4 .M. 




r 


9 

Sqnally with rain. 

Brinocss 

8 a.m. 






9 

Sea very high. 


Noon 

20° 

33' 

88° ly 



8 

Sea very high. 


4p. m. 






8 


8 p.m. 






G 

Sea very high. 


Midnt. 






6 

High confused sea. 

Prince 

4 a.m. 





S. 8. W. 

10 

Midnight. Gale break- 
ing. 

Aniudco 

Noon 

20° 

39' 

88° 20' 

29-530 

S. 

8 


8p. m. 






5 

4 A. M. Strong S. S. 


Midnt. 






5 

W., occasional heavy 
squalls. 









Noon. Strong wind S., 









weather liner. 

Cemmillab 

4 a.m. 




20-340 

s. w. 

9 

A. M. Hard sqqf^lls and 
heavy rain and high 


8 a. m. 




•423 

S. H. W. 

8 


Noon 




■434 

s. s. w. 

7 

sea,, stood to south- 


4 P. M. 


‘ 


•401 

s. w. 

5 

ward. A very high 


8 p.m. 




•404 

Vnr.* 

4 

sea ranning from 


Midnt. 




•600 

£. S. £2. 

3 

S. W. 6 A. M. Stood 






1 



up to Northward. 
Weather clearing at 
times for observa- 



1 






tions. 8 A. M. Hard 


1 

1 

1 






squalls from S. W. 
and high sea. Noon. 
Overcast, weather 







* 


hazy. 4 P. M. Fino 
weather. 


The preceding observations call for little remark. They show that 
south-westerly winds were fully established over the whole of the north 
of the Bay, but that tliey were diminishing rapidly in force. Before 
sunset, moderate breezes and finer weather had b( i in. Heavy squalls 
came up during the early part of the day, but the only vessel which re- 
ports rain during the afternoon was the Saint Magnus. In her case, 
however, it is stated that tlie weather improved rapidly and was fine, 
with moderate winds, at 8 p. m. Hence, the stormy weather in the Bay 
ceased about noon of the 30th. A heavy swell continued to run for some 
little time afterwards, and strong westerly winds prevailed for the next 
24 hours. 

July — The following table gives the observations taken at a few 

of the most important stations, and indicates the general character of 
weather over India on the morning of the 1st 
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ss 

"S 

Si 

i| 

'3 p, 

s ^ & 

o 

Wind. 

* 

1 

Is 

o • 

S ao 


Station. 

Pi 

pq ◄ « 

' Direction. 
10 A. M. 

* 

Amount in 
miles per 
hour since 
10 A. M. pre- 
vious day. 

. 

Woather. 

Calcutta 

29*676 

+ 121 

S. £. 

7 

8 

0-29 

Pine. 

Allahabad 

•666 

— •070 

E. N. E. 

8 

10 


Strong wind. 

Lahore 

•701 

+ -212 

N. 

3 

8 

0-77 

Dark, gloomy. 

Kurracheo 

•642 

4 -057 

w. s.- w. 


9 

0-17 

Sultry. 

Bombay 

•765 

— •010 

w. 


10 

0-21 

Showery. 

Jeyporo 

•678 

+ -032 

N. 


7 

0-74 

Showery. 

Nagpur 

•471 

— •203 

•w. 


10 

4-08 

Continuous 

rain. 

Msidraa 

•775 

— •038 

w. 

8 

6 

... 

Fine. 

Bangalore 

•803 

— •042 

s. w. 

11 

5 


Fine. 


Tho observations of the 1st indicate that the barometric depression 
moved during that day^in the same direction as iiitherto and at a rate of 
about 15 miles per hour. Tho westward motion of the depression had caused 
a fall of nearly two-tenths of an inch in the barmneter over the greater 
part of the Central Provinces, and a general, although a slight, decrease 
over tho whole of tho Peninsula and Bombay. In Bengal, tho rapid recovery 
in progress on tho 30th continued. A rapid rise had also occurred over 
tho Punjab.and the western districts of the North Western Provinces, duo 
to son^ other and independent action. A very distinct circulation of tho 
air was shown round the centre of depression. In the mid-Gangetio 
valley, the winds liad drawn round to north-east, and, over the western 
portions of the Central Provinces, they were blowing from north-west. 
Moderately strong winds continued at the Head of tho Bay and in South 
Bengal. No change of importance hsid occurred in the wind directions 
over Bombay and tho south of the Peninsula. Strong west winds pre- 
vailed along tho Bombay coast, where, however, little or no rain was 
falling. Local winds obtained in the Punjab. The sky was less clouded, 
the weather finer, and rainfall less in amount over the Gangetic delta 
and valley. The depression was, however, giving very heavy rain to the 
Central Provinces, where tho sky was overcast. Over the remainder of 
the country, the weather was of tho usual monsoon character. 

The storm had advanced through tho Chhatisgarh division of the 
Central Provinces (which includes the Sambalit)re, Bilaspore, and Baipore 
districts), and was now passing through the Jubbulpore and Nagpur 
divisions. 

The following table gives the 10 a. m. observations at the stations 
in the neighbourhood of the centre at that hour : — 
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35 

131 


Wind. 



Station, 

Barometer 

A. M. redu< 
sea level. 

•ll 

O 

Direction, 
at 10 A. M. 

Amount in 
miles per 
IhoiL* since 
10 a.m. pro 
vions day. 

Cloud 

10 A, 

Weather. 

Sambalpore ... 

29*526 

+ 173 

S. W. 

1-4 

1-84 


Raiporo 

•535 

+ -024 

S. W. 

20-0 

10 

Overcast. 

Hazaribagh ... 

•G27 

+ -109 

E. S. E. 

200 

0-34 

Gale of wind. 

Satna 

•53-t 

— •000 

E. 

210 

008 

Ditto. 

Seoni 

•4G3 

— •202 

N. N. W. 

150 

4*60 

Continuous 

Jubbnlpore ... 

•483 

— •204 

N. N. E. 

80 

1-82 

rain. 

Moist & mug- 

Nagpur 

•471 

— •203 

W. 

11*0 

4-08 

gy- 


The number of observatories in Chutia Nagpore and the north- 
eastern districts of the Central Provinces is very small for their extent. 
Hence, it is not possible to state with approximate exactness the position 
of the centre of the depression at this time. 

The observations, however, indicate that the centre was to the east 
of Seoni, and that it was at nearly equal distances from J[ubbulporo, 
Seoni, and Nagpore, and hence almost certainly in Lat. 22® N. and 
Long. 81® E. 

The following table gives the observations at 4 p. m. for the deter- 
mination of the position of the centre at that hour : — 


Station. 

Barometer at 

4 p. M. reduced 
to sea level. 

Change since 

4 p. M. previous 
day. 

Wind. 

Is 

P A. 

o 

Weather. 

Direction 
at 4 p. M. 

Amount in 
miles per 
hour since 
10 A. M. 

Nagpur 

29-355 

— 191 

W. 

11-7 

10 

Overcast. 

Raipore 

•415 

— 0 

S. W. 

641 

10 

Overcast. 

Seoni 

•823 

— *220 

1. 

9-2 

10 

J 

{ 

% 

o 

Sutna 

'435 

— •098 

E. 

800 

7 


Jubbnlpore 

•876 

— •168 

E.N.E. 

14‘2 

10 

Gloomy. 

Sangor 

•412 

—•178 

1 N. W. 

1 28 

8 


Hoehangabad ... 

•420 

-163 

w. s.w. 

2-8 

10 

Overcast. 

Khandwa 

•478 

— 132 

W. N. W. 

201 

10 

Raining. 

Akola 

•609 

— •091 

W. N. W. 

210 

10 

Overcast. 

Indore 

•638 

— 078 

W.N. W. 

160 

10 

Overcast. . 
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Allowing for the amonnt of the fall of the barometer betle’eeti 10 
A. M. and 4 p. m. due to the diurnal oscillation^ the barometer had risen at 
Sambalpore and had also risen at Akola *02^'. The only portion of 
the area in 'which it had fallen was that represented by the station of 
Seoni, where it had fallen 

The wind directions at Seoni ^and Nagpore •were east and west 
respectively, and indicate that the centre was between these two stations, 
and probably some little distance to the east of the line joining them. 
Its probable position was hence in Lat. 22° N. and Long. 79° 45' B. 

The following table gives the average rainfall during the previous 
24 hours in every district of Orissa and the Central Provinces : — 


Division. 


Orissa 


Ghattisgarh 


1 

1 


District. 


Poorec .. 
Cuttack.. 
Balasorc 

Sambalpore 

Raipore 

Bilaspore .... 


Average 
rainfall of 
district. 


Highest in 
district. 


0.01 0.05 

nil. nil. 

0*09 0*20 

105 5-26 

1*60 4-25 

0-56 2-92 


Nagpore 


Bandhara . 

2-97 

4-36 

Balaghat , 

2-47 

600 

Nagpore , 

3-88 

4-80 

Wardha . 

1-91 

418 


Jubbulporo 


Jubbulpore 

Seoni 

Mandla 

Damoh 

Saugor 


0-66 1-62 

2-76 5-65 

002 0*15 

0*27 0-80 

0*28 0*48 


Nerbudda 


Hursinghporo 
Ghhindwara ... 

Betul 

Hoshangabad 
^ Nimar 


0-53 1*25 

416 4-90 

3-91 613 

2‘90 5*99 

0*64 1*01 


This table indicates that rain had practically ceased to &11 in Orissa, 
and that moderate rain had fallen in Ghattisgarh. Heavy rain hsA been 
received in all districts of the Central Provinces through which the cyclone 
passed during the day, namely, the Seoni, Ghhindwara, and Hoshang- 
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abad districts, and also in the districta to the south of the line of 
motion ; whilst in the distncts to the north the rainfall was light. 

T)ie following table shews that the amount of rain in Bengal was 
ycry small : — 


Districts. 

Average rain- 

Highest in 

fall of district. 

district. 

•W 

Onssa 

0.04 

0-20 

South West Bengal 

012 

0-96 

East Bengal 

009 

0-60 

North Bengal 

0-08 

1-37 

North Bchar 

nil. 

0-07 

South Bchar 

0.05 

0-80 

Ghutia Nagpore 

Oil 

0-46 


2nd Jtihj . — The following table gives the 10 A. M. observations of 
this day at the .nine most important observatories in India. 


Stations. 


Calcutta... 
Allahabad . 
Lahore .... 
Kurrachee. 
Bombay.... 
Jeyporc.... 
Nagpore.... 
Madras .... 

Bangalore . 


Barometer at 10 
A. M. reduced to 
sea level. 

Change since 10 
A. M. previous dayj 

Wi 

Direction. 

10 h. 

29-673 

— 003 

S. W. 

•613 

+ •0't7 

£. 

•690 

— 111 

W. 

•556 

— 086 

N. W. 

•708 

— 037 

W. S. W. 

•541 

— •137 

! E. S. E. 

•621 

+ 150 

S. W. 

•795 

+ -020 

W. 

•794 

— 009 

w. s. w. 


miles per 
hour since 
10 a. H. pre- 
vious day. 

4 

8 

2 

18 

20 

7 

18 

6 

10 


■ § a I « 5 

I 

TO ® 'iS a 
g * 50, 

|3 “w 


Weather. 


0 03 Fine. 

0*04 Strong wind. 
Fine. • 

Fine. 

0*15 Showery. 
Fine. 

3*22 Strong wind. 
1*83 Thunder 
storm. 
Fine. 


The observations taken throughout India shew ihat the barometric 
depression had continued to travel westward in the same general direction 
as during the previous two days, and with the same velocity approxi- 
mately as during the afternoon of the Ist. A rapid recovery of pressure 
had occurred over the greater part of the Central Provinces, amounting 
at several stations to *15'. The barometer had on the other hand fallen 
over the districts towards which the centre was advancing. The fall 
was greatest at Indore, where it slightly exceeded *25" since 10 A. M. 
of the^ Ist. Pressure had decreased over the whole of the Punjab, the 
North-Western Provinces, Bombay, and the greater part of Bengal and 
Burmab. This fall was due to general actions unconnected with the 
cmtinuance of the depression in Western India. 
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The general character of the air motion reftiained the same, except 
in the neighbourhood of the moving area of depression. Southerly winds 
now prevailed in the Central Provinces. The westerly winds on the 
Bombay coast were sli^tly |tronger than they had been on the previous 
day. The easterly winds prevalent over the area to the north and 
north-east of the storm centre wore •comparatively* dry, and little or no 
rain fell in that part of the depression they were blowing. The 

rainfall was heavy in the southern quadralWf the disturbance. 

Little or no rain was falling at the time in Assam, North Bengal, 
Behar, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, and over the greater 
part of Bombay. 

During the interval between 4 p. m. of the Ist and 10 A. M. of the 
2nd, the centre continued to advance in a general westerly direction 
through the Narbadda Division of the Central Provinces. 

The following are the observations taken at the meteorological 
stations in the area of depression at 10 a. m. of the 2nd. 



d § 

2 ® 

O O 

« *C 

• 

Wind. 

Cloud amount 
at 10 a. m. 

O bo 
..1 


Stations: 

g a' 

m 

So ^ 

P4 

0 . 
g . s* 

^ 1 

Direction 
at 10 A. M. 

Amomit in 
miles per 
hour since 
10a.m. pre- 
vious day. 

Rainfall a 
A. M. prec 
24 hours. 

Woathor 

Saugpr 

29*488 

— 056 

N. B. 

11*0 

1 8 

0*38 

Showery. 

Akola 

•577 

— •061 

W. 

22*0 

10 

7-43 

Continuous 

rain. 

Amraoti 

•553 

— 050 

W. S. W. 

42*0 

9 

6*36 

Ditto. 

Neomaoh 

•609 

— 154 

E. N. E- 

20*0 

10 

0.86 

Showery. 

Indoro 

•410 

— 259 

N. B. 

13*0 

10 

1*68 

Showery. 

Joyporo 

•541 

— 137 

B. S. E. 

7*0 

6 

... 

Fino. 

Ajmoro 

•546 

— 140 

N. E. 

• 6*0 

4 

0*43 

Thunder. 

Khandwa 

•494 

— •141 

w. s. w. 

13*0 

10 

264 

Continuous 

rain. 

Hount Abu ... 

25*692 

— •169 

N. 

9*0 

9 

3*34 

Ditto. 

Surat 

29*688 

— •138 

s. w. 

17*0 

10 

0*33 

1 

Showery. 

Malagaon 

*670 

1 

1 

w. 

18*0 

10 

2*83 

OontinnouB 

rain. 

Nogpore 

•621 

+ -160 

s. w. 

18*0 

10 

3*22 

Strong wind. 

Seoni 

•603 

+ 140 

s. 

120 

8 

1-20 

Oontinnona 

rain. 

Jobbolpore ... 

•599 

+ 116 

s. 

12*0 

9 

005 

Strong wind* 
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The barometer wa^ lowest at Indore. The barometric heights and 
wind directions, when cliarted, indicate that the centre of the depression 
was at noon very near Indore and to the east of it, and hence in 
Lat. 22*5® Long. 70® E. Strong winds and very hea\y rain 

characterized the western and southern quadrants. In the northern 
quadrant, winds were much more moderate, and rain fell only near the 
centre of the depression, 

The following are the WFu, observations, which enable the position 
of the depression and its centre to be determined at that hour : — 


Station. 

Barometer at 4 
p. If. reduced to 
sea level. 

Change since 

4 p. M. previous 
day. 

Wind. 

1 

§ a 

s ^ 

6 

Weather. 

Direction 
at 4 p. u. 

Amount in 
miles per 
hour since 
10 A. M. 

Saugor 

29-473 

+ *061 

S. 

140 

8 

Cloudy. 

AJcola 

•629 , 

+ -020 

W. S. w. 

81-7 

10 

Strong wind. 

Amraoti 

*665 

+ 136 

s. w. 

23’3 

10 

Strong wind. 

Noemneh 

•368 

— •148 

E. 

11-7 

9 


Indoie 

•414 

— •119 

S. W. 

8-7 

10 

Overcast. 

Jeyporo 

•398 

— •125 

E. 

109 

7 

Strong wind. 

Ajmere 

•399 

— 183 

E. 

12-4 

5 


Khandwa 

•444 

— •034 

W. 

17-6 

10 


Surat 

•496 

— 135 

W. S. W. 

330 

10 

1 Overcast. 

Malegaon 

•557 

— •060 

1 

w. 

19-8 

10 

Strong wind. 

Deesa 

•370 

— -166 

w. 

180 

10 

Overcast. 

Rajkot 

•458 

— 131 

w. 

20-3 

10 

/ 

Strong wind. 

Bhnj 

•422 

— •161 

w. 

16-8 

8 

Strong wind. 

Hyderabad 

•422 

-176 

8. W. 

60 

9 

Overcast. 


Allowing for the amount of the diurnal oscillation between 10 A. u. 
and 4 p. m., it will be seen that the barometer had fallen during the pre- 
ceding six hours at Neemuch, Ajmere, and Deesa, whilst it had risen rapidly 
in the Central Provinces. The centre was between Neemuch and Deesa, 
where the barometric heights were practically the same, and winds were 
in opposite directions. It was approximately in Lat. 23° 30* N. and 
74° d(y £. 
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The following table gives the rainfall in each district of the Central 
Provinces during the 24 hours preceding 6 p. M. of the 2nd. 


. Division. 

District. 

Average 
Rainfall of 
district. 

Highest in 
district. 


Sambalpore ... 

0-09 

0-45 

Ghattisgarh 

llaipore 

nil. 

nil. 

Bilasporo 

0*05 

0-20 


^ j Bhandara 

0-25 

0-70 

Nagpur 

j Balaghat 

Nagpur 

0-71 

225 

1-90 

3-86 


Wardha 

nil. 

nil. 


Jubbulporc ... 

002 

0-05 


Seoni 

0-06 

017 

Jubbulporc . 

Mandla 

nil. 

nil. 

Damoh ......... 

0*07 

0*20 


Saugor 

0*10 

0*41 


Narsiiighpoi'e 

0*19 

0-75 


Chhiiidvvara ... 

0*06 

0*19 

Narbudda 

Betul 

0*91 

2*45 


Hoshangabad 

0*90 

3*35 


Nimar 

5*G2 

8*20 


The minfall of the previous 24 hours was small in amount. Tlie 
Nagpur disti'ict received local heavy rainfall. The only district where 
the rainfall duo to the cyclonic disturbance was lai’gc in amount was the 
Nimaf district. It was in the southern quadrant of the storm area during 
the greater part of the day, and receiv^cd an average of 5‘(>2 inches. 

3rd July , — The following table gives the observations for the 3rd 
July at tlio chief meteorological stations in India : — 


Station. 

Barometer at 10 
A. M. reduced to 
sea level. 

Change since 10 
A. M. previous 
day. 

Wind. 

I'Amoiint 111 
Direction, i miles per 
Jlioiir since 
inn :10 a.m. pre- 

1 vious day. 

I 

E3 O 

pc 

^ s. ^ 
I'si 
Si 

Weather. 

Calcutta .. 

20'(385 

+ -012 

E. S. E. 3 

9 

nil. 

Fine. 

Allahabad . . 

•712 

+ -099 

N. 4 

4 

nil. 

Fine. 

Lahore 

•613 

-f *023 

E. 1 

6 

nil. 

Fine. 

Kurraohee.. 

*446 

— 110 

N. N. W. 18 

9 

0*05 

Gloomy. 

Bombay 

•732 

+ *024 

S. S. W. 25 

10 

0-21 

» 

Gale of 
wind. 

Jeypore . 

*664 

+ *123 

S. S. W. 12 

8 

nil. { 

Strong 

wind. 

Nagpur 

•760 

+ -139 

S- S. W. 6 

5 

0-04 

Showery. 

Nedras .... 

*845 

+ *050 

S. W. 6 

5 

O il j 

Showery. • 

Bangalore 

*854 

+ -060 

S. W. 8 

5 

nil. 

Fine. 


15 
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The depression was now in the immediate neighbonrhood of the 
Arabian Sea, between Kurrachee and Rajkot. The barometer during 
the previous 24? hours had fallen between *1'' and ’15" in Sind, Cutch, 
Guzerat, and the adjacent districts of Rajputana. In the rear of the dis- 
turbance, over the Central Provinces, the !Berars, and Central India, a 
recovery of pressure, varying in qmount between '15'^ and ’25^', had 
occurred. ' Over the remainder of India, pressure Had increased briskly. 
The depression in Cutch and Guzemt had consequently been emphasized 
by these changes, and the baric gradients over the area of depression 
l^rerc large. South-westerly gales were now blowing on the west coast, 
from Bombay noi-ihwards, and were giving very heavy rain over the 
southern and eastern portions of the depression. Over Northern India, 
the winds varied considerably in db-cctiou and w'ere light and unsteady. 
The weather w’as cloudy, and light and partial rain was falling, over the 
greater part of Northern India, except the Punjab and parts of the 
North-Western Provinces. 

The centre of the depression at 4 p. M. on the 2nd was to the west 
of Neemuch in the Indore State, and was advancing westwards into Guze- 
rat. The following taWc gives the 10 A. m, observations of. the 3rd at tho 
stations in tho area of cyclonic disturbance : — 


Stations. 


^ 2 o 

I 

rt “ 

P? 


^ s 


.S 2 




Wind. 


I 


Direction 


iATTioiint in | 2 
miles per § 


.io.S 


« inour smeo .'C g 
atlOA.M. 

lOA.M.pre-i o S p 


vions day. jO 


Weather. 


J 


Knrrachec 

29*440 

— •110 

N. N. W. 

18*0 

9 

005 

Gloomy, 

Bajkote 

29*435 

— 171 

s. w. 

330 

10 

9*85 

Dust storm 
with rain. 

Deesa 

29-4C7 

— 076 

S. B. 

•17-0 

10 

0*43 

Threatening 

weather. 

Ajmere 

29-636 

-*• -090 

S. E. 

11-0 

9 

0*10 

Strong wind. 

Indore 

29*676 

+ -266 

S. E. 

7-0 

6 

0*10 

Gloomy. 

Ncemnch 

29*639 

+ -130 

S. S. W. 

220 

10 

0*21 

Thtuidor and 
lightning at 
d^tanoe. 

Bhnj 

29-326 

— •207 

N. N. W. 

3-0 

10 

0-76 


Hyderabad 

29-420 

— 137 

N. 

5-0 

8 

0*26 

Strong wind. 


The barometer had risen rapidly at Indore and Neemuch, whilst it 
had fallen somewhat less rapidly at Bhuj, Bajkote, Deesa, Hyderabad^ 
and Kmiachce. The preceding observations indicate that the centime 
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was between the three stations of Bhuj, Rajkote^and Deesa, and proba- 
bly not far from the first-named station, in Lat. 23J° N. and Long. 
69f® B., and hence nearly in the centre of the district of Cutch. The 
obserrations show that winds were unusually light in the north-western 
quadrant. The average winll velocity at Bhuj during the previous 24 
hours was only 3 miles, and at Hyderabad 5 miles^ The westerly and 
south-westerly winds at Bajkoto and other stations in the easterly and 
southerly quadrants contrast strikingly with the feeble winds to the 
north of the centre of the depression. 

The following are the 4 p. M. observations taken at the stations 
within the storm area : — 


Stations. 

Barometer at 

4 p. M. reduced to 
sea level . 

Change since 

4 p. M. previous 
day. 

Wind. 

Cloud amount at 
4. P. M. 

1 

Weather. 

1 

1 

Direction 
at 4 P. M. 

Amount in 
miles i^er 
hour since 
10 A. M. 

• 

Kurrachee 

. 29*304 

— •182 

N. N. W. 

lG-8. , 

10 

Strong wind. 

Kajkoto 

29*454 

— 004 

s. s. w. 

32*3 

10 

Strong wind. 

Mount Abu ... 

26*598 

+ *042 

s. 

13*8 

10 

Gloomy. 

Ajmorc 

29*505 

+ *100 

w. 

12*2 

5 

Gloomy. 

Indoro, 

29G27 

+ *213 

s. 

C-7 

10 

Gloomy. 

Neemuch 

29-587 

+ *219 

s. s. w. 

11-2 

10 

Gloomy. 

Bhuj 

29*215 

— 207 

s. 

25-7 

10 

Thunderstorm. 

Hyderabad ... 

29*317 

— 105 

E. N. E. 

68-8 

€ 

Strong wind. 

Jaoobubad 

29*382 

— *0GG 

B. 

172 

6 

Strong wind. 

Multan 

29*481 

+ *021 

, N. E, 

3-0 

4 

Fine. 


When the observations are charted, they indicate that the centre 
was between Bhuj and Kurmchce, where tlie barometric readings were 
lowest, and winds were from S. and N. N. W. ; and at a short distance 
to the W. N. W. of the former station. Its probable position was in 
Lat. 23f^ N. and Long. 68|° E. If allowance be made for the diurnal 
oscillation, it will bo seen that the barometer had altered little at Bhuj, 
and was rising quickly at Rajkote, but continued to fall rather rapidly 
at Eurrachee. 

The following table gives the average rainfall in the divisions of 

Bengal:— 
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Average rainfall 
I in previous 24 
hours. 


Highest rainfall 
ill 24 hours. 


Orissa 

South West Bengal . 

East Bengal 

North Bcrigul 

North Bchar 

South Be bar 

Ghutia Nagpur 


003 

0*30 

004 

0-62 

012 

1*40 

0-04 

0*56 

nil. 

nil. 

0*03 

0-40 

006 

0-50 


The* above return shews tliat, with the exception of a few local 
showeis, min had ceased in the Province of Bengal. 

As daily i-eturns of rainfall in Central India and the Bombay Pre- 
sidency are not at my disposal, it is not possible to give full details of 
this element of obsciwation for the pi’cvious 24 hours. The returns of 
Blmj, Rajkote, Kurracliee, &c., however, indicate clearly that the rainfall 
was heavy over the southern h.xlf of the cyclonic area and light over the 
northern. 

4th July . — The following arc observations taken at 10 A*, m. of the 4th,- 
and illustrate the more important changes that had occurred during the 
previous 24 hours in the meteorology of India. 


Stations. 

Barometer at 10 

A. M. reduced to 
soa level. 

Change since 10 
A. M. previous 
day. 

Direction at! 

10 h. i 

j < 

id. 

Amonnt 
in iriilcs 
per hour 
sine© 

10 A. M. 
previous 
day. 

Cloud amonnt at 10 

A. M. 

Bainfall at 10 A. m. 
preceding 24 hours. 

Wcatbor. 

Calcutta ... 

2964.3 

— •042 

1 

N. W. 

5 

10 

2*12 

Gloomy. 

Allahabad . . . 

29*669 

— 043 

N. vr. 

2 

5 


Fine. 

Lahore 

29*652 

+ '039 

Calm. 

5 

6 

«i-89 

Fine. 

Kurrachco... 

29*380 

— '066 

E. 

33 

10 

0*83 

Duststorm with rain. 

Bombay 

29-867 

+ -iss 

S. 

28 

10 

0'23 

Gale of wind. 

Jeyporo 

29-751 

-087 

W. N. W. 

7 

8 

... 

Fine. 

Nagpor© 

29*811 

+ '061 

W. 

4 

7 

... 

Fine. 

Madras 

29*864 

+ '019 

w. s. w. 

7 

4 

... 

Fine. 

Bangalore ... 

29*901 

+ *047 

w. 

7 

4 


Fine. 
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The observations iaken at the observing stations in Sind and 
Ouzerat at 10 a. m. are given below. They shew that the whirl was still 
quite distinctly marked, that it continued to advance to the westward, 
and that it was now ne|ir the Head of the Arabian Sea, to the S. W. 
of Kui^cheo. A rapid rise|of the barometer had occurred over upper 
Sind and Guzerat. Kurrachee was the only statiop where pressure was 
lower than on the morning of the 3r5. South-westerly windi^ prevailed 
in Cutch and Guzerat. The wind had shifted round to east at Kurrachee, 
and was blowing with considerable force. It brought up a dust-storm 
from the Rajputana desert followed by rain. 

The centre of the depression had crossed the Sind coast during the 
previous evening. It is not possible to follow its motion further, as no 
observations arc available for this portion of its path. It is, however, 
probable that it speedily broke up. 

The following 10 a. m. observations taken at stations in Western 
India nearest the area of cyclonic disturbance illustrate the previous 
remarlcs. 



• • ® 

< 

ot 

S'® 

n 

1 w. , 

! Wind. 

1 

Cloud amount at 16 

A. M. • 

i i 

■*1 
o A 

1 

Station. 

Barometer 10 
reduced to 
level. 

Change since 
A. M. prcvioi 

Direction at 
10 A. M. 

c o i 

.ft O y lU b 

l=-.S 

■p w . « to 

S < 5 

c •;2 o o .S 

g H 43 rH (i. 
< 

Rainfall at H 
preceding 24 

Weather. 

• 

Kurrachco... 

29-380 

( 

j 

— -066 

E. 

33-0 

10 

00 

6 

j 

1 Dnststorm with 
rain. 

Mount Abu | 

25-890 

+ -221 

S.S.W. 

17-0 

10 

2-36 1 

Passing showers. 

Deesa 

20-725 

+ -258 

S. 

? 

10 

0-39 j 

Strong wind. 

Bajkote 

29-G95 

+ -260 

S. S. w. 

24-0 

10 

0-58 

Clouds low, moving 
rapidly with scuds. 

Bhuj 

29-583 

+ -267 

s.s. w. 

11-0 

10 

4-24 

Continuous rain. 

Hyderabad . 

29026 

+ -206 

s. w. 

240* 

10 

0-05 

Gale of wind. 

Jacobabad... 

29-614 

+ -132 

E. 

00 

3 

... 

Pino weathor with 
passing clouds. 

Moolton 

29-648 

+ -073 

s. w. 

30 

0 


Pine weather with 
passing clouds. 


The following 4 p. m. observations shew that the barometer was 
rising rapidly at Kurrachee, as well as at the neighbouring stations, and 
that the ydnd at that station was slowly shifting round to its normid 
direction (S. W.) in July. They indicate clearly the continued existence 
of the whiil at the head of the Arabian Sea. 
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Wind 



Stations. 

aa ee 
u O 

0) 

o S 

ii 

cS O 

g-S 

) 

Ok 

.9 

1 

O 

miles per ( 
lOur since | 
10 1. M. 1 

load amount 
4 P. H 


pq 

u 





a 

Knrracheo... 

29-490 1 

+ *180 

1 B. S. E. 


38'7 

10 

Mount Abu 

25-83G 1 

+ *258 

jS. s 

W. 


18-5 

10 

Deesa 

29-GG7 ' 

+ -103 

!e. n 

. E. 

1 

? 

10 

Kajkote 

29-053 

+ -199 

1 

W. 


88-7 

8 

Bhuj 

29-5S1 

+ -3GG 

is. s. 

w. 


23-0 

10 


Weather. 


Strong wind. 
Gloomy. 
Strong .wind. 
Strong wind. 
Strong wind. 


The history of the cyclone ends with the evening of the 4th, as 
the observations of tlie 5th and subsequent days shew that normal winds 
wei'e established in Sind, and no further evidence of the existence of 
the cyclonic whirl is furnished by the land observations. 


CHAPTER III. 

Discussion op the more important features op the Storm of the 
2(3th June to the 4tij July, 1883. 

The cyclonic storm of the last week of Juno and the first week of 
July is interesting in several rc.spects. It occurred after the rains had 
fully set in over Bengal, and was of unusual intensity in the Bay for 
a storm of the rains. After it jDassed into the Central Provinces, it ac- 
quired fresh energy, and advanced slowly across the Head of the Penin- 
sula into Guzerat. During this part of its motion, it gave excessive 
rain, and presented in a marked degree the phenomena of a south-west 
monsoon storm on land. It was thus one of the most complete storms 
of the rains tliat has occurred in recent years, anf / as such is deserving 
of careful study. Before discussing its more important features in detail, 
it appeal’s desirable to give a brief connected history of the antecedents, 
the formation, the progress, and the dissolution of the storm. 

The south-west monsoon proper of 1883 commenced a few days 
earlier than usual at the Head of the Bay and in Bengal. The Bombay 
branch of the monsoon current was first felt in force on the Bombay coast 
on the 24th and 25th of June, when strong winds, almost approaching to ' 
a gale, were blowing, and general rain began and extended to the Central 
Provinces. Very shortly after the commencement of the south-west 
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monsoon proper in Bengal, an atmosphenc eddy, or cyclonic vortex, 
formed in the north-west angle of the Bay. It passed through North 
Orissa, Chutia Nagpore, and South Beliar into North Behar, where it 
broke ^up on the 20th* of Juno. This disturbance drew large supplies 
of vapour from the southoAy current advancing into Bengal from the 
Bay, which it discliarged as rain ui unusually l&rge amounts over a 
considerable portion of Central and North Behar, and thus* occasioned 
very heavy floods in the Gya, Behar, Patna, Durbhanga, and Mozufferpore 
districts. 

Tlie disappearance of this eddy or whirl was followed by a partial 
break in the rains. The winds, although they continued to blow from 
the normal directions over Bengal and in the south and centre of the Bay, 
fell off in strength. The sky was less densely clouded, more especially in 
Central Bengal and Behar. The air also was drier, and the rainfall much 
smaller in amount and confined to local showers, which fell chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of the hills in North and East Bengal. Whilst this partial 
break in the rains (which commenced on the 20th) held in Bengal, tho 
winds diminished in strength pari passu over tho north of the Bay. They 
were light tci moderate, and mrcly exceeded force 3. The w'eather was 
comparatively fine, and the sea almost smooth. 

The wind observations taken at Nancowry and Port Blair show that 
the south-westerly winds of the centre and south of the Bay, which had 
been very feeble from the 15th, began to inen^ase in force on the 23rd, and 
blow strongly during the remainder of the month. This appjirently 
indicated the coinmcneeinent of another burst of the monsoon. 

It appears to be a gcnciul rule that each strong advance of south- 
west monsoon winds and consequent influx of aqueous vapour into Bengal 
commences in the south of the Bay. The wdnds first strengthen for some 
days in that part of the Bay, as is proved by the wind observations at the 
Ceylon stations and at Nancowry in tho Nicobars. Tho area of strong winds 
then extends northw.ards. When the advancing strong winds approach the 
Burmah and Bengal coasts, there is a strpiig tendency to eddying motion 
at and near the front. This incipient vorticose motion may, under 
favourable conditions, develop into a large cyclonic circulation and storm. 

The strong current, in the present instance, advanced northwards along 
tho Buimiese and Arrakan coasts, and increased the strength of the winds 
at Diamond Island from the 25th, and at Akyab from the 26th. These may, 
therefore, be assumed as the dates of tho arrival of the front of the advanc- 
ing mass of air in the latitudes of these two stations. The log of the Pemba 
proves that, on the 27th, the force of tho winds off the west Burmese coast 
was very considerable and averaged 9. At the samo time that these strong 
winds were blowing off the Burmese coast, the winds at the Head of the Bay 
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wore very light and variable, and of average force not exceeding 2. The 
strong advancing south-westerly current was opposed by the line of the 
Arrakan hills, by the resistances duo to friction between itself and the 
earth’s surface, and by the slower moving air currents to the west. The 
actual effect of the various resistances was to produce a deflection of the 
current to the west in the neighbourhood of the Burmese and Arrakan 
coasts, and a large amount of eddying or rotatory motion in the front of 
the current, and, therefore, also of ascotisioiuil motion and its concomitant 
action (in the case of a very humid current), niiiifall. The energy or latent 
heat given out in tlie process of condcnsjition, or rain formation, in its turn 
increased the ascensional motion, and the various actions and reactions 
gave rise to an extensive wliii'l near the Ilead of the Bay. The existence 
of this was plainly indicated on the moriiiug of the 27th, when winds 
shifted round to noi'th-east over the north-west of the Bay. Very 
heavy i*ain (“torrents of rjiin”) were then falling over a comparatively 
small area near the Head of the Bay, which became an area of increasing 
barometric depression and of cyclonic air motion. The disturbance 
increased in intensity on the 28th and moved slowly westwards near 
the parallel of 21^ N. At 10 a. m. of the 29th, the centre of tho 
depression was between tho Light Vessels at the Intorniediato and 
Upper Gasper stations. It was then travelling with an average velocity 
of about 8 miles an hour. Its rate of motion apparently increased as it 
approached the Balasore coast. 

The storm advanced in a general W. N. W. direction during tho 
afternoon of the 29th, and crossed the Balasose coast a few miles 
to the north of the station of Balasore a little before midnight. It 
then ap|)arently marohed without change of direction across tho North 
Onssa hills, as, next moniing at 10 A. M., the centre of the barometric do” 
pression was near to Sarabalpore and in the continmition of its line of 
its advance on the 29th. The disturbance apparently diminished for 
some time, but began to draw supplies of vapour from tho Bombay 
branch of the monsoon current, which had been blowing strongly for some 
days previous. In constjquciicc of the increased hnergy thus given to it, 
it again intensified slightly and moved almost duo westward across the 
Head of the Peninsula at an average rate of about fifteen miles per hour. 
On the morning of tho Ist, the centre was near Seoni, on tho morning 
of the 2nd near Indore, and on tho morning of the 3rd near BHuj, 
whence it passed westwards across tho coast into tho Arabian Sea, 
and was a little to the south of Kurrachec on the evening of the 3rd. The 
wind directions at Kurrachee and the neighbouring stiitions indicated 
cyclonic indiauglit to a centra, to the south-west of Kurrachee on the 
morning of tho 4th, after which they give no further indications of 
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its existence. lit the absence of observations, is impossible to state 
whether it broke up immediately, or passed over the whole breadth of the 
Arabian Sea. * 

The 'following table -gives the positions of the centre at the hoars 
stated, :&om the 27th of Junc^ to the date of its disappearance beyond 
the limits of India in the Arabian Sea,; — • 


Date. 

Hour. 

Position of centre. 

! 

Latitude. Longitude. 
N. E. 

HI 

^ ^ -S 

^ I— if ^ 

c3 33 
+3 « o 

1 

-S 

1 

I . 

o o 

June 27th ... 

f 

Noon. 

2(f 

30' 

i '80° 

45' 




i 

4 V. M. 

20° 

35' 

i 89° 

35' 

12 


3 


( 

10 A. M. 

2r 

0' 

j 88° 

45' 

62 


H 

June 28th ... 

) 

Noon. 

21° 

3' 

■ 88° 

40' 

61 



X 

4 r. M. 

21S 

10' 

88° 

3lV 

13 


‘H 

♦ 

( 

10 A. M, 

2r 

30' 

87° 

55' 

45 



June 29th ... 

) 

Noon. 

'21° 

30' 

87° 

50' 

H 


2| 


1 

4 P. M. 

21° 

35' 

87° 

30' 

22 


4 

June 30th ... 

c 

10 A. M. 

22° 

0' 

84° 

0' 

230 


13 

[ 

4 P. M. 

22° 

0' 

83° 

30' 

32 



July 1st 

( 

10 A. Al. 

22° 

0' 

81° 

0' 

162 


9 

i 

4 P. M. 

22° 

0' 

79° 

45' 

80 


m 

July 2nd 


10 A. AT. 

22° 

30' 

7(5° 

0' 

245 


]3| 

{ 

4 l». M. 

23° 

30' 

74° 

30' 

120 


20 

July 3rd 

i 

10 A. M. 

23° 

30' 

09° 

45' 

308 


17 

1 

4 P. Af. 

23° 

45' 

68° 

45' 

66 


11 


The atmospheric whirl was fully Hovclopcd on the 27tli and con- 
tinued intact for at least seven days. During the latter part of its 
existence, it drifted across from the coast of Orissa to the coast of Gutch 
or Sind, and disappeared and probably broke up in the Arabian Sea. 

The following table gives the lowest reading of the barometer at 
10 A. M., the average barometric height at the same station, and the amount 
of the great^t known barometric depression at 10 a. m. on each day 
16 
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Lowest 

10 A. M. 
barometric 
reading.., 

Average 

10 A. M. 

barometric Depression, 
height. 

July Ist. 

June 29th.. Bay (Sandheads) 

29-140 

29-602 

•462 

June 30th.. Sambalporo 

29-353 

29-589 

■236 

July 1st ... Seoni 

29-403 

29-624 

-161 

July 2nd... Indore 

29-410 

29-662 

•252 

July 3rd ... Bhuj 

29-32G 

29-616 

•290 

July 4th ... Kurnichee 

29-380 

29-589 

•209 

Jlencc the barometric depression at the Hoad of the Bay 

was very 


nearly half au inch. .During its progress overland, tlio. depression ob- 
served nowhere exceeded *29", and, as two of the stations‘'namcd in tho 
preceding tjible (Indore and Bhuj) were at a very short distance from 
the centre, it is almost certain that the barometric depression on land, 
after crossing the Orissa hills, never exceeded throe-tenths of an inch. 
The decrease in tlie amount of tho depression was evidently due to the 
greater frictional resistance cncountcrod by the cyclonic disturbance on 
land than at sea. 

An interesting feature of the storm was that its centre moved in a 
path which was approximately straight. Tho general direction of its path 
was N. 83° W, or almost diio west. 

The steady march in an almost constant direction across the Con- 
tinent is very striking, when the var^’i ng charjictcr of the surface over 
which it passed is taken into consideration. .During tho first part of its 
existence, it passed slowly over the water surface at tho Head of tho 
Bay, where tho resistance to its motion was a minimum. After cross- 
ing tho Balasoro coast, it advanced intact over the North Orissa hills, a 
very broken and irregular country, the highest points of which are from 
3000 to 4000 ft. high. It then crossed tho highlands of Sambalporo 
(where the hills which rise out from the plateau attain an elevation vary-r 
ing from 1,500 to 2,500 feet) and passed over tho comparatively low plain 
of Chattisgarh, the average height of which is less than 1000 feet. Thence 
it advanced through the Balaghat, Seoni, Ghhindwara, and Betul districts 
of tho Central Provinces, which cover tho extensive highlands known os 
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the Satpura plateau, and have an average height pf 2000 feet. It thence 
passed across the valleys of the Taptee and Nerbndda and the Vindhya 
Hills into Indore and Malwa. The aVerage elevation of the Vindhyas in 
that portion over which the cyclonic storm advanced is 2,500 feet. From 
Malwa,* it passed westwards^ over the low plains of Guzerat and Cutch, 
the highest points of which do not exceed 800 or 900 feet in height, and 
crossed the coast of Sind between Bhuj and Knrrachee into the Arabian 
Sea, where its existence for at least twelve to eighteen hours afterwards is 
proved by the direction of the winds at Kurrachec and the neighbouring 
stations. 

The above briefly indicates the varied cliaraeter of the surface over 
which it advanced. During a considerable poi'tion of its course on land, 
the average elevation of the country over which it travelled exceeded 
2000 feet. Much of the ground was very broken and iiTegular 
country, the higher points of which exceeded 3000 feet in elevation. The 
only inference that can reasonably be drawn is that the cyclonic circula- 
tion extended to a height very considerably greater than 2000 or 3000 
feet. Hence it was a cyclone of high elevation, and the cyclonic circu- 
lation near the earth’s surface was of comparatively little importance, and 
not necessarily an index or measure of the intensity of the cyclone. 

The chief features of the motion of the storm centre have already 
been indicated in the history of the cyclone. Its very slow motion 
during and for some time after its formation, or from noon of the 27th to 
noon of the 29th, is remarkable. During tliis interval of 48 hours, its 
rate of* motion apparently never exceeded 5 miles per hour, and during 
the greater part of the period it va.riod between 2 and 4 miles. After 
noon of the 29th, it rapidly increased its sliced, and, during the greater 
part of the next 24 hours, moved with a velocity varying between 10 and 
15 miles. When tJie centre approached the high hills and broken ground 
of North Orissa, it experienced a very considcmble retardation. As already 
stated (vide page 99), it lost energy and showed signs of disintegration. 
The rainfall decreased in amount, tlie barometric depression 'was much 
smaller, and the disturbance was diffused 'over a larger area, although 
it was less regular and weaker in character. This was, however, followed 
by an increase of its energy due to its drawing supplies of vapour from the 
Bombay coast. The preceding changes were reversed. During this inter- 
val, the average rate of its motion was about 8 miles per hour. Its velo- 
city increased on the 1st of July, and, during tlie remaining three days 
of its existence on land, it moved with a fairly uniform velocity of 
about 15 miles per hour. 

Another important feature was the amount and distribution of the 
ninfall during the cyclonic storm. At the Head of the Bay, the rainfall 
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was torrential in charac^ter, more especially in the eastern and southoni 
quadrants. The British Princess had “ torrents of rain,” the Saint Magnus^ 
“ heavy continuous rain, ” the Star of Albion “thick continued rain,” the 
Commillah “ very heavy rain,” and the Scottish Ghieftain “ heavy^ rain.** 
The following table gives the daily rainfalls during the period — 
June 28th to July 4tli — at tho meteorological stations situated in the area 
covered by the cyclonic storjn during its existence on land : — 


Juno 1883. July 1883. 

Stations. i 


1 

2Stli. i 

2nrh. 

30th. 

iBt. 1 

2nd. 

3ra. 

4th. 

Poorcc 

^ 0-59 

9-14 1 

2*25 




0-23 

Saugor 1 slaiid 


017 

0-3(1 



1*08 

3*82 

Balasoro 

0-94 

1 

2'C5 

5(!-t 

017 

0-21 

0*12 

0-76 

False Point 

804 

5-39 

1*10 

0*05 


... 

009 

Cuttack 

1-79 

1 

5G1 } 

3-21 





Sambalpore 

005 

2-47 

700 

l-lvl 



0*80 

Raipore 


0*11 

2*03 

21G 


0*03 


Nagpur 

017 

... 


G*22 

1*12 



Scorn 

1-22 

0*45 


5-G5 

017 



Jnbbulpore 

012 

012 

005 

1-62 

0-05 

0*06 


Pachmarhi 

1-29 


002 

5*99 

1*3G 


005 

Amraoti 

0-85 



4G0 

3*65 



Akola 

0*42 



2*17 

G*85 

0*03 


luflopo 

007 



1-01 

0-89 

0-02 


Noomuch 

0*04 


1-47 

0*8G 

021 

‘0*09 


Surat 

3-64 

351 

0-52 

0-11 

1*78 

3-76 

0*35 

Ahmodabad 

018 

005 


... 

0*76 

3-88 

0*70 

Rajkoto 


0*^16 


013 


10*05 

0-40 

Bhnj 

0*90 

0*54 

002 


0*48 

378 

1*56 

Hyderabad 

0'42 

.., 



... 

0*26 

0*12 

Kurrachoo 


0*37 


0*17 

0*06 

0*12 

1*65 

Deesa 

1*23 

0*08 

0*03 


1*84 

0*03 

0-74 

Mount Abu 

0*45 

0*18 

0*14 

2*16 

2‘G4 

1*81 

2*22 

Ajmere 

0*07 




0*43 

010 
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As the rainfall was especially heavy in Oris^ and the Central Pro- 
vinces, I give the following table shewing the average district rainfall for 
each day of the period (June 27th t5 July 3rd) in these two dWsions of 
the Entire, and illustrating more fully than the previous statement the 
distiibution of tlie rainfall ih a portion of the area covered by the dis- 
turbance. As daily i*etums of rainfg,ll in Central India and the Bombay 
Presidency are not at my disposal, I am not able to give the coirresponding 
data for the western })ortioii of the course of the cyclone. 


Diviaion. 

District. 

JSO. 01 

Stations. 

27th. 

28th. 

29th. 

30th. 

cn 

tH 

2nd. 

3rd. 

H 


Pooree 

5 

0-23 

2*58 

G15 

1*83 

0*01 

nil. 

0*06 

10*86 


Cuttack 

6 

OOG 

303 

4*50 

207 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

9*6G 


Balasoro 

G 

07l 

2*00 

2*G() 

3-02 

009 

0-09 

0*13 

8-70 


Sambalporc ... 

5 

0-32 

•*31 

0*74 

1-17 

1-05 

0-09 

0*01 

3*69 

Ghittasgarh 

llaiporo 

4 

1-74 

nil 

0-73^ 

1*30 

1*G0 

nil. 

0*01 

5*38 

• 

Bilasporo 

7 

Oil 

0*51 

0*35 

0*51 

0*60 

0*05 

0*01 

2-OS 

r 

Nagpur 

5 

lOG 

1*48 

0-19 

nil. 

3*88 

2*25 

0*01 

8-87 

Nagporc ^ 

Bliaiidara 

3 

2-83 

0-67 

004 

2-71 

2*99 

0*25 

0-03 { 

9*42 

• 

Warcllui 

4 

1*29 

001 

nil. 

1-82 

1-91 

nil. 

0*01 

504 


Balagliat 

4 

1-21 

008 

0-23 

003 

2-47 

0-71 

0*06 

4*79 

r 

Jubbuiporo 

3 

0-59 

0*13 

1*44 

0-54 

0-66 

0-02 

0*02 

3*40 


Saiigor 

4 

0-46 

0-26 

nil.*' 

0*03 

0-28 

0*10 

nil. 

1*13 

Jubbiilporo - 

Danioh 

5 

0-41 

oot 

nil. 

0*2G 

0-27 

0*07 

nil. 

1*06 


Sconi 

3 

0*83 

0(58 

0*38 

|0*73' 

2-7(5 

006 

0*03 

6*47 


Mandla 

7 

002 

*0'20 

0*01 

0*2G 

0-02 

nil. 

nil. 

0*54 


Bctul 

7 

0*52 

1 0-10 

0*12 

0*43 

3-91 

0*91 

0*04 

6*1B 


Chhindwara 

3 

ric 

i 0-37 

nil. 

1*03 

1 4-16 

0*0C 

\ nil. 

6*77 

Ncrbadda 

Uoshangabad ... 

5 

1*03 

1 0-72 

0*03 

: 0*01 

. 2-90 

0*9( 

i 007 

5*68 


Nursinghpore ... 

4 

00£ 

) 0 (58 

0*1£ 

) 0*8€ 

) 0-63 

0‘li 

) nil. 

2*48 


^ Nimar' 

3 

00( 

5 0-44 

i 0*1^ 

i nil. 

0-64 

t 5*62 

1 0*38 

7*28 


The chief peculiarity in the distribution of the rainfall was the oon- 
tmst between the largo amounts registered at stations to the south of the 
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line of advance^' and those received at stations situated to the north of 
the path of the centre. 

The •following tables give th^ average district rainfall in the dis- 
tricts immediately to the south of the centre and those to the north of it 
for the same periods in the Central Provinces, Orissa, and the adjacent 
districts of South-west Bengal : — 


Districts to north of 
centre. 


24-Pergunnahs 
Midnapore .... 


Total average 


Total average 

rainfall 

Districts in Orissa to 

lainfali 

June 27th to 

south of centre. 

of the same 

July 1st. 


period. 


2-50 

! Balasoi’c 

8*47 

3a8 

Cuttack 

9(56 


l\)oree 

10-80 


Districts in the Cen- I Total district 
tral Provinces to nortlij rainfall 
of the path of the 1 June 30th to 


centre. 

July 2nd. 

Bilaspore 

1-12 

Mandla 

0-28 

Jubbulpore .. 

1-22 

Narsinghpore 

. 1-80 

Damoh 

0-60 

Saugor 

0*41 


liUistrietsof thcCeiitralj 

Provinces through|'Total district 
which the oentrel rainfall 
passed, or which lay, June 30th to 
to the south of thej July 2nd. 
path of the centre. 


Sambalpore .. 

2-31 

llaipore 

2-90 

Balaghat 

3*21, 

Seoni 

3-53 

Cliindwjira 

5-25 

Ifoshangabad.. 

3-87 

Nagjnir 

613 

Bhandara 

6-75 

Wardlia 

3-73 

Betul 

5*24 

Nimar 

6-26 


The centre, it should be remembered, passed westwards near the 
northern boundaries of Sambalporo and Kaipoi'e and thence across tho 
centre of the Balagliat, Seoni, Ghindwara, and Hoshangabad districts. It 
will thus bo seen that the rainfall was distinctly heaviest at some distance 
to the south of the path of tho centre, and that tho rainfall in the 
northern half of tho cyclonic area was barely twenty-five per cent, of the 
amount received in the southern half. 
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It is not possible to givo similar details for Central India and the 
northern districts of the Bombay Presidency. The following table gives 
the rainfall at the nearest meteorological observatories to the north and 
south of the path of the centre, and a glance will show that there was the 
same 'marked contrast botwen the rainfall in the northern and southern 
portions of the storm area during the latter part of its course, when it 
was approaching the Arabian Sea. 


Meteorological sta- 
tions north of path 
of centre. 

.Total rainfall 
July 1st to 4th. 

Meteorological sta- 
tions south of path 
of centre. 

Total rainfall 
July 1st to 
4th. 

Indore 

1*92 

Surat 

6-80 

Neemuch 

116 

Affmedabad 

5-43 

Deesa .* 

• 

2-61 

Malegaon* 

417 

Ajmere 

0-53 

Bombay 

109 

Hyderabad 

. 0-38 

Rajkot 

10*58 

Kuyracheq 

2-00 

Bhuj 

5*82 


£ e previous peculiarities to a certain extent explain the striking 
^ between the force of tlie wind in different quadmiits, more espe- 
cially when the storm was advancing over the sea or low ground. This 
has already been briefly referred to in the account of the meteorology 
of the present storm on the 28th and 29th {^vide pages 8(i and 93). It 
was there shown that the Pemba, at a distance of at least 200 miles to 
the south-east of the centre, had strong south-westerly winds of average 
force 9, which were frequently interrupted by excessively violent squalls ; 
and that the ships and light- vessels, so long as they were in the wes- 
tern and northern quadrants, had winds from directions between N. W. 
and N. B. varying in force from 1 to 5, but that, when they passed in 
to the opposite quadrants, they experienced very violent westerly or 
south-westerly winds of force varying from 9 to 11. 

This feature is shewn most strikingly by the anemometric observar- 
tions taken at Saugor Island during the storm, which have been referred 
to in page 95, but are now given in full in illustration of this feature 
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Wind. 


0) d 

Date S .2 

S ■§ 

Amount r 
during 
preceding 
2 hours. 

Weather and Sea. 

Juno 28th.. 13 29-332 N. N. E. 

15 -389 N. E. 

37 

38 

Sea rough. Threatening. 
Dark gloomy weather. 

17 -287 N. N. E. 

45 

Thunder and lightning at 


distance. 


•289, N. N. E.l 48 

*327: N. 43 Raining. 

•28G, N. W. 54 Strong wind, 

•204| W. 53 Raining. 

•12(;i N. N. E.i 27 

17(.) N. 37 

183 N. 44 Sea very rough. 

171 E. 18 Dark gloomy weather. 

1G6 E. 34 

12G N. N. E. 54 
120 W. 6 

1(32 S, 78 Sea tremendous. 

242 S. 46 j Severe gale of wind. 

Hence a prominent feature of this, as of many of the std®s of 
the rains in the Bay, was excessively violent westerly and south-westerly 
winds in the southern and eastern quadrants and compamtively feeble 
winds in the northern and western quadrants. The great inequality 
of the winds in difFerent quadrants in the majority of storms of the rains 
has caused them to be considered as mei’c we jitcrly gales by seamen. 
It is, however, now proved beyond doubt that they aro cyclonic distur- 
bances in which the winds are rarely violent and dangerous except 
in the south and east quadrants, where westerly and south-westerly winds 
of force 8 to 10 may bo experienced, interrupted by squalls as violent in 
character, so far as can bo judged from the accounts of sailors, as are felt 
in the largest and most intense cyclones of the Bay. 

The following additional illustrations aro given of the difference of 
the force of the wind in the different quadrants of the cyclonic disturbance. 
Xt should, however, bo remembered that it is difficult to explain many of 


19 

21 

23 

June 29th, 1 

3 
5 
7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

17 

19 
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differences in the amount of wind recorded at different stations 
a^pparently similarly situated with regard to the storm. They can only 
be ascribed either to erroneous reafling of the anemometers by the 
observers at the stations under consideration, or to slight but influential 
differences in the geographical or topographical features of the districts 
or stations in which the meteorological observatories are situated. The 
latter appears to be the more probable explanation. 




Average 


Average 



wind 


wind 



velocity 


velocity 

Stations. 


during Stations. 


during 



previous 


previous 



24 hours. 


24 hours. 

Saugor- Island 

N. N. E. 

8’0 False Point 

... W. S.W. 

10*0 

Saugor Island 

E. 

• 

1G*0 False Point 

... W. S. W. 

23*0 

• 

Sooni T 

N. W. 

6*0 Raipnr 

W. 

20*8 

Jiibbnlporo .... 

W. N. W. 

GO Cuttack 

W. 

10*0 

Nagpur 

N. W. 

9‘0 Saugor Island 

S. E. 

19*0 



Bulusoro 



Sconi 

N. N. W.| 

15*0 Raipnr 

S. W. 

20*0 

.Tubbulpore .... 

N. N. E. 

8*0 Naginir 

W. 

11*0 

'Sutua 

E. 

21*0 Saw bal pore 

S. W. 

1*4 



Cuttack 

W. 

7*0 

Indoro 

N. E. 

13*0 Surat 

... 1 s. w. 

17*0 

.Tflypnrn , 

N. E. 

TO Akola 

... 1 VV”. 

22*0 

Ajmero 

E. N. E. 

* 5 0 Awraoti . 

w. s. w. 

43*0 

Saugor 

N. E. 

11*0 Khaiidwa 

w. s. w. 

13*0 



Nagpur .. 

S.W. 

18*0 

Kurracheo 

N. N. WJ 

18*0 1 Raipur 

s. w. 

33*0 

Bhtij 

N. N. W.' 

3*0 1 Nconiuch 

s. s. w. 

22*0 

Hyderabad .... 

N. 

8*0 1 DeeSa. 

S. E. 

17*0 


The contrast between the winds in different quarters is also evi- 
denced by tho amounts of wind received at the same station from 
different directions. Thus, at Saugor Island, the amount of wind regis- 
tered for tho 24 hours preceding 4 p. M. of the 28tli was 192 miles, 
and for the same period prior to 4 p. m. of tho 29th it was 624 miles. 
The wind during these intervals was from N. E. During the next 24 
hours, when southerly winds chiefly prevailed, 776 miles ‘were recorded. 
Similarly, at Balasore, 240 miles were registered for the 48 hours pre- 
17 
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coding 10 A. M. of the ?.9th, and 576 miles during the succeeding 48 hours 
(with soutlierly winds). At Rajkot, the amount of north-westerly 
winds daring the 24 hours preceding 4 p. at. of the 2nd was 272 miles, 
and at Bhuj 390 miles. During the next 24 hours, when south-westerly 
winds blew at these stations, 391 and 700 miles respectively were re- 
gistered. The amount of wind (niainly from N. W.) recorded at Kur- 
racheo for tlie 24 hours preceding 4 p. ai. on the 3rd was 406 miles. For 
the succeeding 24 hours, when easterly winds prevailed, 933 miles were 
registered. 

There arc other and less important features, to. wh'ch it will bo 
sufficient to refer bjiefly. One of these was the comparative smallness 
of the storm area proper. If we estimate it by the area in which strong 
winds prevailed and heavy rain fell, it almost certainly did not exceed 
250 miles in length by 100 to 150 miles in breadth, at any time during 
its passage across the continent. The smallness of the storm area and 
the slight barometric depression in all storms of the rains are cognate 
features due probably to the pcculmr conditions of their foraiation, as 
cyclones of high elevation. Another fcjiture was the very great irre- 
gularity of the winds This was shown (at Saugor Island, for instance) 
by intervals of comparatively f(*eble winds during the middle of the 
stonn, and also by tlie apparent occurrence of much feebler winds at 
stations nearer to the centre than at those at a greater distance. As, 
however, anemometric observations are confessedly not intercomparable, 
it is not possible to establish the fact of this irregularity on such 
evidence. 


APPENDIX I. 


Extract from the Log of the F. L, V. Cornet^ giving ohseroations during 
Storm of JmiG 2i7th to 30//f . 


d 

"S 

Q 

Hour. 1 

Wind 

T 

Q 

Force. 

Barometer 

reduced. 

Weather. 

1 

Rsmabks. 

cj 

s 

o 

•s 


• 




Commoiicofl with jdirty tlu^atening 
weather. Lightning all ronnd the 
horizon. A loi^ heavy swell from 
E. S. E. 3 A. M. Squally with 
passing showers, ugly appearance 
of weather. 

i 

8 

N. * 

4> 

29*321 

Thunder. 

8 A. M. Weather the some. A largo 
circle round the sun. ' 
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Wind. 

u 


• 

Date. 

H 

1 

6 

§ 

H 

1 

• 

Weather. 

Remarks. 


Q 


e8 g 

M ^ 

• 

• 



9 

N. N. E. 

4 

29-327 

1 

• 


10 

N. E. 

4 

29-327 

Kaining. 



11 

... 

3to5 

29*308 




12 

. . . 

4toG 

29-277 

Thunder. 

Noon. Every appearance of a cy- 







clone. Heavy confused sea, with 


13 



29*260 


scfually weather, and passing 
sliowcrs and thunder. 


14 

... 

6tg5 

29*252 

Thunder. 


eo 







S8 

15 



29*241 



<u 

§ 

16 

... 

5 

29*215 

Squally. 

4 F. M. Wind ;md weather the same. 





‘ Observed the sky of dark red 

*s 

17 



29*220 


ap])e;iranco to the southward and 



« 




eastward. 


18 


5 

29*226 

S(|ually. 



19 



29*230 

‘ 



20 

... 

5 

29*253 

Thunder. 

j 8 p. M. Wind and weather the 







same. 


21 

... 


29*260 




• 

22 

N. N. W. 

5 

29*236 

Thunder. 



23 



29*197 




24 

N. W. 

6 

29*195 

Thunder. 

Midnight. Wind and weather the 







same. B.aromcter still falling, 
every appear.anco of heavy woa- 







tlier. Thunder and lightning all 
round the horizon. 


j 

1 

W. N. W. 

G 

29148 


• 

Commences with dirty and very 







threatening weather. Lightning 

i 

2 

N. N. B. 

6 

29*070 

Raining. 

all round the horizon. A very 
heavy sea running from S. £. 

TH 

$ 

3 

... 

6 

29*094 


Winds variable. 

1 

4 

... 

6 

29*074 

Thunder. 


•s 

6 

N. N. W. 

6to6 

29*112 



1 

6 

... 

6 

29*126 

Squally. 



7 

... 

6 

29*138 

1 

i 

1 

1 

j 
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Wind. 


C9 

Q 




Q 


o 


I'S 

PQ 


Woathor. 


Remarks. 



W. 


29120 

Squally. 




29*122 



S. S. E. 

3 

29140 

Squally. 




29086 


12 

1 E. N. E. 


28*098 

Ruining 


N. N. W, 

8 

1 28*989 

Raining. 


W. 

8 

! 29*068 

Raining. 

1 15 


8 

1 29*088 

Ruining. 

|1C 

s. w. 

9 

1 29*108 

Raining. 

17 

s. s. w. 

9 

20*184 

Raining. 

18 

s.w. 

9 

29*184 

Raining. 

19 

s. s. w. 

9 

29*164 

Raining. 

20 


9 

29*247 

Raining. 

21 

s. s. w. 

9 1 

20*288 

Raining. 

22 


9 ! 

29*306 

Raining. 

23 


1 

29*320 

Raining. 

24 


9 

29*326 

Raining. 


s.s.w. 


29*324 

Raining. 




29*336 

Raining. 




29*346 

Raining. 




29*353 

Raining. 




29*356 

Raining. 




29*361 

Overcast. 


s. 


29*365 

Overcast. 




29*415 

Raining. 




29*440 

Raining. 




29*474 

Overcast. 




29*486 

Overcast. 




29*464 

Raining. 


8 A. M. Wind and weather the 
same, but sea increasing. Wind 
sliittiiig all round the compass, 
from west tlmmgh south and 
oast, accompanied with terrific 
rain squalls. 


Noon. Blowing a furious gale with 
tc'rrifio heavy scpialls. Sea still 
increasing and barometer falling. 


4 p. M. Wind and weather the 
same. 


8 p. M. Wind and weather the 
same. 


Midnight. Weather more moderate, 
less wind and sea. 


Commences with moderate gale and 
high sea but better appearance in 
the weather.. 


8 A. M. Observed a laigo circle 
round the sun. 


Noon. Strong breezes with blind- 
ing rain squ^s. « 


p. M. Weather fine. Heavy swell 
from southward. . 
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CHAPTER IV. • 

The Histoky op the Storm op the 10th to 15th November, 1883. 

Tfie present storm was generated in the Gnlf of Martaban, after the 
north-east monsoon had been established for more than a month over 
the north and centre of the Bay. ‘The rains of the south-west mon- 
soon terminated prematurely in Bengal in the last week of September. 
It is a well-known fact tliat the commencement of the north-east 
monsoon on the Coromandel coast is due to the recurvature of the south- 
west monsoon winds over the south and centre of the Bay. The lower 
atmospheric current, which is from south-west in the extreme south, 
at that period changes, through south-east and east in the centre of the 
Bay, to north-east on the Madras coast. The south-west monsoon current 
of tho year 1883 was unusually weak, and, wlieu it retreated from Bengal, 
it recurved immediately, and north-east winds were established on the 
Madras coast in the first week of October. Hence the north-east mon- 
soon rains set in over the Madras Presidency a week or ton days earlier 
than usual. They gave general, and unusually heavy, rainfall, as is 
shown by tho following table of rainfall at eight of the more important 
stations in that Presidency. 


Rainfall at eight stations of the Madras Presidency y October 1883. 


Stations. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Gocona- ‘ 
da ... 













1-62 

2*35 

0-10 

0-23 

1*60 

Masnli- 

patam 

0-30 



0*18 

013 



0*02 





0-75 

2*44 


1-47 

0*31 

Madras 

• •• 

4-'88 

0-20 

0'34 


001 

008 

... 



0-48 

0-3G 

1*81 

1-51 

I-'OG 

3'40 

0*67 

Salem... 



2-75 


0*20 

015 

... 



001 

105 

0-75 

014 

0-66 

1-04 

1-83 

0*80 

Nelloro 


6-50 

0-35 




006 

0*15 

0-46 

... 


0-50 

0-60 

4’46 

0-95 

0’45 

2*20 

Madura 

tit 

... 

005 

0()4 

0-35 






210 

0-26 

0-20 

2*16 

0*34 

0*18 

Trichi- 

nopoly 



0*43 

1-66 






0*70 



010 

0-26 

1*47 

0-46 

0*63 


Tanjoro 

... 

1-04 


0-^ 








OOG 


0-83 

0*10 

... 


Stations. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

■ 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


31 

Total. 

Aver- 

age. 

Gooona- 
da ... 

0*66 




I 







0-90 

0*25 

6-70 

13*31 

8-60 

Maanli- 

patam 

0*28 


0*21 

0*05 

0*01 


0-24 

1 

0*03 



H 

1*25 


4-25 

13*35 

8*68 

Madras 

0-18 

d-io 

0*12 

0*37 

... 

... 


0*02 

die 

2*'89 

2*12 

1*54 

... 

... 


10*80 

Salem... 

.«• 

1-27 

... 

0*08 

... 



... 


0'35 



... 

0*96 

12*44 

7*22 

Nellore 

0*80 


... 





... 

| 0*16 



2*65 

8*20 

3*00 

24*40 

9*84 

Madura 

• t« 

0-41 


0*07 

... 

6*50 

... 

1*36 

i ... 

0*26 

0*12 

1 

1 

0*20 

8'98 

8*88 

Triohi- 

nopoly 


2-47 


0*46 







0*09 



0*69 

7 M 

7*86 

Taojore 

008 


i -70 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

BM 


... 

6*05 

... 

MO 

6*86 

6*60 
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liiiinfall at eight stations of the Madras Presidency y November 1883. 



B 


H 



R 

H 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

Cucoua- 
da. ... 

6*45 

3.25 

0*22 


0*05 











llasuli- 

patam 

12*56 

2.29 






... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

Madras 

1-87 

2*46 

2*12 

1*15 

0-27 

0*12 


0*41 

002 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Salem... 

0-73 

0*94 

0-27 

1 * 16 ' 

0*16 




0-75 

0*06 

... 

... 

... 


... 

NoUore 

1*00 

1*60 

0*45 

0*60 

0*05 

0-95 

... 





... 


... 


Madura 

1*95 

1*80 

1*08 

1 

3*00 

... 

0-20 

o*at 



0*33 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Triohi- 

nopoly 

... 

0*06 

1 

! 

0*25 | l * 0 G 

1 



1*44 




... 

... 

... 


... 

Tanjoro 

... 

0*27 

008 il - 7 C 

1*02 

0-06 

... 

0*85 

1 ’** 

... 

... 

... 

^ ... 

... 




The preceding table shews that rain tell more or les^ continnonsly 
during the whole of October and until the 4th of Noyember, after which 
a few showers fell until the 9th and 10th, when min entirely ceased for 
sevcml days. After the 4th, the north-east monsoon oorreut docroasod 
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in strength, as is shewn by the following return, of the wind observations 
on the Madras Qoast : — 



November 

averago. 

• 

let. 

1 

2iid. 

3rd. 


4th. 

6tli. 

1 

6th 


7th 



Dir. 

Amomit. 

Dir. 

1 

1 

Dir. 

Amount. 

• 

Dir. 

Amount. 

Dir. 

1 

Dir. 


Dir. 

1 

Dir. 


Vizagapa- 

tam. 

N83°B 

2-5 

N , 

2 

N 

1 

N I 

3 

N 

3 

NE 

3 

N 

4 

NE 

2 

HaauUpa- 

tam. 

NS6°B 

60 

NNE 

9 

SB 

9 

ENE 1 

C 

ENE 

9 

ENE 

7 

NE 

8 

NNE 

7 

Madras. . 

N24'’B 

6-8 

wsw 

5 

SB 

6 

SB 

7 

NNE 

5 

N 

5 

N 

C 

E 

4 

Nogapa- 

taui. 

N3rE 

6-6 

svv 

? 

SW 

0 

WNW 

V 

NE 

? 

1 

2 

NE 

4 

NNE; 

6 


The piHJcoding observations shew that the north-east winds on the 
Madras coast were diminishing in force. It is, therefore, probable 
that thu soutli-west monsoon current over the south of the Bay was 
much weaker, and that, instead of recurving and blowing strongly on 
the Madras coast, it was continued over the centre of the Bay as light and 
variable winds. This supposition is, it will be seen, confirmed by 
the accounts of the weather contained in the logs of the vessels navi- 
gating the Bay to the west of the Andamans at that time. The cyclone 
did not commence to form until the 9th of November, but the meteoro- 
logy of the Bay on the 7th and 8th is given to shew the character of the 
weather prior to the storm. 

1th November . — The barometer was oscillating at the time slowly 
over the whole of India, and the distribution of pressure was almost 
identical with that which had obtained fop the previous three or four days, 
and differed very slightly from the normal. A slight rise of the barome- 
ter occurred during the previous 24 hours at the great majority of stations. 
The barometric changes were, however, of no importance. The barometer 
was highest in Scind and Rajputana, where the readings averaged 30*05'^ 
and was lowest over the south of the Bay, where, as shown by the returns 
of Negapatam, Trincomalee, Port Blair, and Nancowry, it was slightly 
below 29-95''. The differences of pressure were hence comparatively 
small over the whole area. 

The following table gives the 10 A. m. readings of the barometer, 
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reduced to sea level and^for temperature, at the more important meteoro- 
logical stations around the Bay : — 


Stations. 

Barometer 
at 10 A. M. 
reduced to 
sea level. 

■i 

Stations. 

« 

Barometer 
at 10 A. M. 
reduced to 
sea level. 

Sangor Island 1 

30*028 

Chittagong 

29*994 

False Point 

30*028 

Akyab 

29-975 

Gopaulpore 

30*016 

Diamond Island 

29-970 

Vizagapat.nn 

30*014 

Port Blair 

29-945 

Madras 

30*013 

Nancowry 

29-94.3 

Negapatam 

20*948 

Mouliiiein 

29-958 

Trincomalco 

29*951 

Rangoon 

30-004(?) 



Mergui 

29-956^ 


The gradients over the Bay were normal in character, pressure de- 
creasing from north to south. The total barometric difference was 
slightly loss than nine-hundrcths of an inch. The average barometric 
difference between the north and south of the Bay in the middle of 
November is *075''. The distribution of pressure over the Bay on the 7th 
was very approximately noimal. 

Over the greater part of India, including the whole of Northern and 
Central India and the North Deccan, the weather was fine and skies 
clear. These were clouded in Southern India, more especially on the 
Coromandel coast, where they were gcnei'ally overcast. Over the 
whole of the Indian land area, winds were normal in direction. North- 
westerly to westerly winds prevailed over the greater part of the Gangetio 
plain, and northerly winds in the Gangetic Delta. Along and near 
the Coromandel coast, north-easterly humid win^s were giving mode- 
rate showers of rain. In Burmali, winds varying between oast and 
north-east prevailed. The weather in every part of the Indian area, so 
far as can be judged from the land observations, was of the usual No- 
vember, or cold weather, type. There were no signs of the existence of 
any atmospheric disturbance either in the land or adjacent sea area. 

The only indications of the probable early occurrence of stormy 
weather in the Bay were the lightness and variability of the winds 
over the centre and south of the Bay, and the rapid and steady decreei^e 
in the rainfall of the Madras Presidency. 
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The following table gives the chief observations taken during the day 
at the stations subsequently afPected by the cyclone : — 


a 

Stations. 

Barometer at 10 
A. M. reduced 
to sea level. 

2 S 

'^•5 

•i i. 

oa p. 

9 . 

I’s- 

o 

Wind dirootlon. 

OD O ra 
oiH g 
n o o 

a ST 

S 0) 
d *S b 

S . 

.2 fc b 

^ P. ■< 'd 

Clond aSnonnt at 
10 A. M. 

Rainfallat 10 A.H. 
preceding 24 
honrs. 

Weather. 

10 A. M. 

'4 P. M. 

Nancowry 

29*943 

+ *041 

S. 

S.S.W. 

4 

6 

0*62 


Port Blair 

29*945 

+ *003 

S. E. 

S. E. 

4 

7 



Diamond Island 

29-970 

+ *033 

E. N. E.' 

E. 

5 

5 

0*11 

Thunder. 

Akyab 

29-975 

+ *027 

E.N.E. 

W. 

2 

1 


Fine. 

Chittiigong ... 

29*994 

+ *027 

N.N. E.l 

E. 

2 


... 

Fine. 

Touiighoo 

29*969 

+ *081 

N. W. 

N.W. 

? 

10 


Throat oil- 

, 




• 




ing weather 

Baasciii 

20-977 

+ *037 

E. 

S. E. 


10 

0*02 

Gloomy. 

Rangoon 

*30*001? 

+ *068 

*E. N. B. 

E.N.E. 

3* 

10 

0*28 

1 Cloudy. 

Moalmoin 

29*958 

+ *073 

E. 

N.NW 

. 2 

9 


Cloudy. 

Mergni 

29*956 

+ *015 

N. 

Calm 

1 

6 

1 

Cloudy. 


TJfie information relating to the state of the weather in the Bay on 
the 7th of November, contained in the logs of vessels navigating the Bay 
at this penod, is given in the following statement : — 


Vessel. 

Hour. 

Latitude. 

N. 

Longitude. 

E. 

! O TS S 

1 Wind. 

Ukmarkm. 

pQ y O 

Pi 

Dir. 

Force. 

Mount Stu- 



i 

i 




art 

Noon 

11“ 5(/ 

91‘’50'!29*925 

E. • 

... 

Passing clouds towards 








noon, heavy rain clouds 


4 P. M. 




E. 

2 

all round, but cleared 








away towards sunset. 


8 P. M. 




variable. 

3 

Weather unsettled- 








looking. 


Midnt. 




S. 

... 


KwangTung 

4 A. u. 



29*851 

S. E. 

2 


m* ^ ^ 

k 

8 A. H. 



•909 

N. E. 

2 

Fine weather through- 








out. 


Noon 

12" 83' 

93° C' 

•943 

N. E. 

2 



4 P. M. 



•021 

N. B. 

2 

Sou smooth. 


8p. m. 



•900 

N. B. 

2 



Midnt. 



•OOfi 

S. W. 

2 



18 
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Hour. 

Latitude. 

N. 

1 

! 

^ll 

Wind. 


Vessel. 

III 

Dir, 

Force. 

Bemabks. 

Frank Staf- 
ford 

4 a. m. 

Noon 

Midiit. 

19” 43' 

88° 15' 

1 

1 

29-980 

N. 

N. 

N. 

4 • j 

4 

4 

Fine weather and 
smooth sea. 

Parthenope 

j 

Noon 

Midnt. 

20° 10' 

89" 51' 

29-975 

N. 

N. W. 

Moderate 

Light. 

A. M. Light unsteady 
breeze, fine, and clear. 
Noon. Wind very un- 
steady. Current per- 
ceptible, setting to tho 
S. W. 4 F. M. Moderate 
breeze. 8 p. m. Light 
breeze and clear, with 
frequent lightning. 

Breadalbane 

Noon 

20" 65' 

88“ 8' 

29-975 

N.N.E. 

• 

Otol 

# 

Calm and variable airs 
throughout, current to 
S. W. 


4 P. M. 


• 


NE by N 

2 to 3 

Sea moderate. No rain. 


The information respecting the weather in the Bay is very limited, 
and confined to extracts from the logs of five vessels, and to the observa- 
tions at Port Blair, Nancowry, the coast stations, and on board the light 
vessels near the entrance to the Hooghly. 

Three vessels, the Frank Stafford, Parthenope, and Breadalbane, wore 
near the Head of the Bay. The weather was fine, the sea smooth, 
and winds light and unsteady. These varied between N. E. and N. W. 
in direction, and did not exceed force 4 at any time during the day. 
At Port Blair, the sky, which had been aim /st clear on the 4th, .5th, 
and 6th, ‘ was clouding over. The air was unusually clear in the 
morning, but the weather became cloudy and gloomy in the afternoon. 

^ No rain fell on this day, nor had any fallen since the 4th. The winds 
also were extremely light. Only 100’6 miles were registered for the 
24 hours preceding 4 p. M., the smallest amount in 24 hours recorded 
during the month. ^ 

The sky had been densely clouded at Nanoowxy foi; some, days past, 
and rain in moderate amounts had been recorded on eyery day. , On 
the 6th *62 inch fell with S. S. W. winds. During the first three days 
of the mouth, the winds were from south-east, the uprittal 
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in November, when the south-west monsoon is recurving over the centre 
of the Bajr, and giving north-easterly monsoon winds and rain to the 
Coromandel coast. The amount of wind registered at Nancowry on each 
day of the first week of the month, is given in the following table 



Total wind 
amount of the 
24 hours previ- 
ous to 4 P. M. 

Rainfall tit 

6 p. M. of the 
preceding 24 
hours. 

Wind direction 
10 A. H. 

1st 

46-7 

0-47 

S. E. 

2nd 

38*2 

0*21 

S. E. 

3rd 

440 

2-8G 

E. S. B. 

4th...: 

19-6 

0-41 

S. W. 

5th 

18-8 

0-96 

S. W. 

6th...... 

171 

0-62 

S. W. 

7th 

125-4 

1-14 

s. s. w. 

Average October 

„ NovQinber ... 

• 

149-7 

117-2 

• 

1 S. 50“ W. 

S. 29" E. 


This shows that, in consequences of atmospheric actions, the nature 
of which can only be conjectured, the air motion over tho south of the 
Bay was unusually and remarkably feeble during the first week of the 
montli. The moist current adducing northward, instead of curving 
through south-east and east and arriving as north-east winds charged 
with vapour on the Coromandel coast, was exceedingly weak for some 
days in the neighbourhood of tho Nicobars. It had also shifted in direc- 
tion on the 4th, and was proceeding from the south-west directly into the 
Martaban Gulf. Rain also began to fall in increasing amounts over 
this and the adjacent parts of the Bay. 

The ship Mount Stuart was advancing northwards, a little distance 
to the west of the Andamans. She was in Bat. 11° 50' N. and Long. 91° 50' 
at noon, and during tho day had very variable winds commencing 
from N. B. by N. and ending at S. Tho weather was fine, but tlie 
air was charged with moisture. This is shown by tho fact, noted by th0 
Captain, that, during the hotter part of the day, when there is undoubtod- 
ly much upward movement of the air, heavy rain clouds formed all 
around, but cleared away again towards sunset. 

The Kwang Tung, on the other hand, was to tho east of the Andamans 
in Lat. 12® 83' N. and Long. 93° 6' E. She had fine weather throughout, 
with light and variable winds during the day of force 2. The wind 
jdiifted from S. B. to N. E. and thence to S. W. during the day. 
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Hence, so far as can be judged from the various meteorological re- 
turns, light winds and fine weather prevailed over the greater part of the 
Bay. The usual change in the direction or recurvature of the south- 
west monsoon current (which gives a feeble cyclonic circulation to the 
air over the ccnti’e and south of the Bay) was not only much weaker 
than usual, but was ^suspended over a part of the area in the neighbour- 
hood of the Nicobars and Andamans, where very light unsteady winds 
liad prevailed for the previous two or three days. There is, however, no 
evidence in the meteorology of this day of the existence of any local 
cyclonic circulation, such as might form the initial stage in the develop- 
ment of a cyclonic disturbance or storm. 

The obsen’atioiis at Moulmein and Mergui confirm the previous 
statements, and prove the existence of light variable winds, chiefly from 
the east and noHli, on the cast coast of the Martaban Sea. 

8th Novernher , — During the preceding 24 hours, a rapid fall of the 
barometer had taken place in the Punjab. The amount of the fall was 
*26" at Mod tan, *13" at Quetta, and *12" at Deiu Ismail Khan and Lahore. 

. It will be seen from the meteorology of the 9th' and 10th that this 
fall w*as the first indication of the occurrence of a cold weather or north- 
cast monsoon storm in Upper India. It is during these storms that a 
. large portion of the snowfall of the higher Himalayas takes place. In 
consequence of this rapid fall, pressure was lowest over the Punjab. 
Sudden and large changes of pressure ai*c a frequent feature of tho cold 
weather in the Punjab. It is not yet quite certain whether tho forma- 
tion of these Punjab areas of low pressure commences simultaneously 
over the Western Punjab and tho adjacent districts of Afghanistan or 
Belochistan. This appeal's to be the most probable explanation, but it is 
not unlikely that some may occasionally form much further to the west, 
and pass through Afghanistan or Belochistan into tho Punjab or Sind. 
It will, however, presently be seen that this considerable disturbance in 
tho Punjab exercised no appreciable action on the atmospheric circulation 
in the Bay of Bengal. 

The distribution of pressure was somewhat compl/cated over India 
itself. Pressure was lowest in the Indus Valley. A broad band of high 
pressure stretched down the middle of India from Ajmero to Secunder- 
abad, whOst pressure was approximately uniform over the Bay. 

Tho changes of pressure were not accompanied by any immediate 
marked change in the wind or weather. Skies were clear, and weather fine 
and dry over all parts of India, except South Burmah and Southern 
India (more especially the Coromandel Coast), where skies were overcast 
and occasional showers continued to bo received. The amounts which fell 
at the various rainfall registering stations were very small. 
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The only altcratic^ in the wind directions that deserves notice 
occurred at Diamond Island and Akyab, where the wind had shifted 
round to sauth-east. This of course indicated the further northward 
extension of the south- w^st monsoon current which had commenced on 
the 4th at Nancowry. • 

The following table gives the 10 A. m. reduced barometric readings 
of the recording stations on the cofxst of the Bay : — 


Stations on west coast of the Bay. Stations on cast coast of the Bay. 


Stations. 

Barometer 
10 A. M. 
reduced to 
sea level. 

1 

Stations. 

Barometer 
10 A. M. 
reduced to 
sea level. 

Sn.ntrnr Tshi.lid 

21)-977 

Ohitta^oncf 

29*953 

Vi:i.lKn I'nint 

29*083 

Akyab 

29*930 

V 1 y.n t5i,tn.Tn 

29*976 

Diamond Island 

29-9J50 

TVrji.dTJi,i4 . 

29*983 

Moulmein •. 

29*928 


29*978 

Port Blair 

29*936 




Nancowry 

29*922 


The diilerenccs of pressure along the west coast were much smaller 
than on the 7tli, and pressure was very approximately uniform. It was 
slighlly lower at the east coast stations, but, even there, the differences 
were extremely small. 

The following table gives the 10 a. m. observations at stations in 
the neighbourhood of the area in which the storm was generated : — 


Stations. 




. o ’S ^ ^ 

PQ O 


Wind direction. 


10 A. M. 4 p. M. 


? a g 

1^2 1 
iSIII 

•s ai 


o s 


a 

'V 


Weather. 


Nancowry 

29*922 

-021 

s. w. 

8. W. 

7 

Port Blair 

29*936 

— •009 

w. s. w. w. s. w, 

5 

Diamond Islandj 

29*980 

— 040 

E. S.E. 


13 

Akyab 

29-930 

— *045 

S. S. E. 

P 

2 

Chittagong ... 

29*953 

— 041 

N. 

E. S. E. 

1 

Toungoo. 

29*980 

+ -oil 

S. W. 

S. E. 

? 

Baaaein 

29*941 1 

1— -036 

S. B. 

S. S.E. 

4, 

^Bangoon 

29*965 

•08^ 

E. 

S. S. E. 

2 

Houlmeiu 

29*928 I-— *030 

S. E. 

N. W. 

2 

Mergui 

29*965 

+ -009 

E. 

S. 

2 


1- 14 
018 

2- 35 
0-16 


Thunder. 


0*10 

0*41 Showery. 
Thunder. 

0*25 
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The information relating to the meteorol(^ of the Bay on the 8th 
is given in the following table : — 



Mount Stuart |4 a. M. | 

! Noon 12° 17' 02° 00'i29-925 


S. to W. 2 to 8 
lto2 
W to SE. 1 
W to NWi 2 to 4 


Sea smooth. Passing 
showers during day. 
Heavy black clouds 
all round, with mo- 
mentary puffs from 
N. W., and smart 
showers towards mid- 
night. There was 
liglitning in the N. W. 
daring the morning. 
Midnight. Weather 
was a little squally. 


Scottish Hill Noon 12° 31'j89° 25^29-920 E.toW. 
4 p.m. 

8pm 

Midnt. 29*900 


1 Light airs and calms. 

0 Wind very variable. 

0 Sky dull kad colcftir. 


Kwang Tung 4 a. m. 

9 A m 

Noon 16° 11' 92° 6' 
4p. m. 

8 p.m. 

Midnt. 

Frank Staf- 4 a.m. 
ford. 

8 a.m. 


901 N. W. 2 

926 N. W. 2 

893 N. W. 2 

901 N. W. 4 to 6 

871 N. W. do. 

903 N. W. do. 

NWbyN 2 


Noon 20° 16' 90° 28' 29-975 N. N. W. 
8 p.m. N. N. W. 

Midnt. N. N. W. 

Breadalbane Noon 21° 00' 88° 18' 29*975 N. 


Parthenope Noon 21° 2' 88° 62' 29*975 ' N. W. gentle. 
Midnt. N.byB. 


Smooth sea. 


I Fine weather, smooth 
sea. 

Very sharp lightning 
in tho S. E. during 
the night. 


Sunrise. Moderate 
brryjze from N., dying 
av ay in the afternoon 
to a calm.. 

A. M. Light breeze,, 
fine and clear. 8 A. M. 
Moderate breeze and 
hazy. Noon. Less 
wind, current setting 
west. 4 p. M. Ught 
airs. 8 p. M. Oalm. 
Midnight. .Gentle 
breeze and oleiw. . 
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The NaucoYrry retxims prove that the sonth«west winds in the neigh* 
bonring part of the Bay began to increase in strength. The sky was 
overcast daring the day, and 1* 14 inclj^s of rain wore registered for the 
24 hours preceding 1 s. M. The wiA during the previous night had 
shifteof round to W. S. W. atf ort Blair, and blew steadily during the day, 
and somewhat more strongly than on either of the paevious two days. The 
sky had clouded over, and rain in small amounts began to fall. '18 inch 
was recorded at 4 p. m. 

The weather was slightly disturbed in South Burmah. Passing 
showers fell during the day, and thunderstorms occurred in one or two 
cases. East-south-east winds set in at Diamond Island and at Rangoon. 
In the interior of Burmah, winds were not so steady as they had been 
previously. The sky was overcast at Mergni, winds were light and 
variable, and veered from east to south during the day. 

The prevalence of S. W. winds at Port Blair and Nancowry, and of 
E. and S. E. winds at the Burmah stations, shews that there was on this 
day no well-defined cyclonic circulation, or centre of large disturbance, in 
the Martaban Gulf. * 

The logs of the vessels in the Bay for the day indicate that similar 
conditions^ obtained to those of the preceding day. 

The Frank Stafford, Parthenope, and Brcadalbane were at the Head 
of the Bay near the entrance to the Hooghly. They experienced fine 
weather, light winds and calms, and a smooth sea. The Kwang Tung 
had steamed to the north-west during the previous 24 hours, and was 
in Lat. 15® 11' N. and Long. 92° 6' B. at noon. Her log shows that 
there was no perceptible current in this part of the Bay at this time, 
an almost conclusive proof of the absence of any strong atmospheric 
cyclonic circulation in the neighbourhood. The ships Mount Stuart and 
Scottish Hill were a little to the west of the Andamans. The former 
was in Lat. 12° 17' N. and Long. 92"' E. Her log states that the sea 
was smooth, but that the weather was becoming unsettled. She begap 
to experience puffs or slight squalls from. the north-west. The sky 
during the day was covered with dense black clouds, and occasional 
showers fell, which became heavier and “ smarter ** as the day advanced. 
The winds were veiy variable, veering from S. through W. thence to S. B. 
and back to W. and N. W. The log of the Scottish HOI, which was 
about 180 miles to the west of the Mount Stuart, gives similar informa- 
tion. The * winds were veiy light and variable, veering round the 
compoi^, the sky was heavily clouded, and the weather dull and gloomy. 

Hence the various observations indicate the continuance and slight 
development of the conditions which, according to our ex^riehce of the 
meteorology of the Bay, precede the fomation of cyclonic storms. On 
the otheir hand, they give no evidence of tho oxistenoe at this time of a 
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cyclonic circulation in the Martaban Gulf. South-westerly winds were 
increasing in force over the south-east of the Bay, and were being con- 
tinued much further north than isitisual in the month of November. To 
the west of the Andamans, wirior were exceedingly light and variable, 
and such as to show that the south-wefi^t winds advancing north- 
wards were not being continued in tlmt direction near the earth’s surface. 
The clouding over of the sky, the commencement of showers increasing 
in intensity and accompanied with slight s()^ualls, indicate clearly that 
ascensional movement on a large scale was commencing over that area, 
and giving rise to its usual result when it is partly fed and maintained 
by a moist current, namely, rainfall increasing in intensity, which, by a 
known law of rainfall, tends to become concentrated over a limited area. 

Novemher . — There arc no new features of interest in the mete- 
orology of the Indian land area. Pressure continued to give way in all 
parts of India. The decrease was greatest in Sind, Bajputana, and tho 
Punjab. The area of barometric depression over the Indus valley was 
now very distinctly marked. It had as yet exercised no marked 
influence in the weather of Upper India. The winds were, however, 
drawing round in the Punjab and neighbouring districts, and indicated 
a feeble cyclonic air circulation over Upper India. The ascensional 
movement which neccssanly accompanied it, had not given rise to the 
formation of cloud, except over the North-Western Himalayas. 

Over the whole of Bengal and the North-Western and Central Pro- 
vinces, the air motion was very slight, averaging only 1 to 2 miles per hour. 

In Southern India tho weather conditions were unchanged. Cloudy 
skies continued in the Madras Presidency, and a few occasional showers 
of no importance were received. 

The observations at the coast stations of tho Bay of Bengal present 
the same features as liithei’to. The baric gradients were apparently 
normal in direction, but somewhat smaller than usual, and the differences 
of pressure comparatively small. The most important feature was tho 
weakness of tho north-eastcsrly winds on the Coromandel coast. This is 
shown by the following statement : — ^ 


Stations. 


Vizagapatam 

Masnlipatam 

Madras 

^Negapatam' 
Trichinopoly 
Madura 


j Amount of windj Average daily 
jin mibs per hourj amount of wind 
since 10 A. M. (miles per hour) 
previous day. in November. 


2-5 

6*0 

6-8 

6-6 

4*6 

4*1 


2 

2 

5 

3 

1 

3 
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The information respecting the weather in* the Bay is as hitheHio 
meagre. 

The following are the observatio^[||aken at the land observatories in 
the neighbourhood of tKe cyclonic disWl^nco : — 


«si 

Stations. ^ * 5 


Wind direction. J | ^ iJ;^ 






10 A. M. 4 P. M. 


6 a 

llll?® I jS 

g .3 bib efl 1*3 a 5 


S Weather. 


Nancowry 29*897 —*025 S. W. S. W. 8 2 02 

Port Blair 29*894 —*042 W. |W. S. W. 7 0*17 Gloomy. 

Diamond Island 29*900 —*030 E. S. E. E. S. E. 10 1*41 Fine. 

Chittagong ... 29*921 — *032 E. N.E. N. N. W. 1 ... Fine. 

Tounghoo 29*8733 — *107?| N. W. N. W. ? 1*10 Thunder 

storm. 

Bassein 29*924 — *017 B. S. E. S. E. 5 0*17 Gloomy. 

Rangoon 29*942 — *023 E. S. E. S. S. E. 4 0*69 Showery 

Monimoin 29*898 — *030 N.E. E. S. E. 2 0*71 Showery 

Mergtti 29*995 ?i + *030? S. S. E. S. B. 2 Gloomy. 


The NanCowry returns shew that a fall of *03'' had occurred in the 
barometer. The winds were slightly stronger, but were only blowing 
with an average velocity of 8 miles per hour, the normal rate at that 
station in November. The sky was overcast, and rain continued to fall 
in moderate amounts. 2*02 inches were registered for the 24 hours pre- 
ceding 10 A. M, 

Heavy rain was apparently falling at this time to the north-east of 
the Nicobars and to the east of the Andamans. There is no direct evidence 
of this statement. The first indications, however, of cyclonic motion are 
presented by the Port Blair observations of this day. The barometer was 
falling at that station, the sky was, as on the 8th, densely clouded, and 
heavy rain began to fall in the afternoon and evening. The wind shifted 
round to west at 10 A. M. and to W. S. W. at 4 p. m. On the opposite 
coast of the Martaban Gulf, the sky was overcast, but little rain fell. In 
South Burmah, the weather was fine with passing clouds, which gave 
occasional showers. The sea was slight at Diamond Island. Hence the 
evidence is fairly complete that there was, as on the 8th, no definite cyclonic 
circulation, although there were slight indications of its commencement. 

The shift of wind at Port Blair, and the occurrence of rainfall with 
equalls to the west of it, render it almost certain that the usual actions, 
which initio the formation of an atmospheric whirl on a large scale, 
were now commencing. The meteorology of the 10th will show that 
the formation probably proceeded slowly dunng the afternoon and night 
of ike 9i^« hut afterward with increasing lupidity. 

13 
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Tlie meteorological , information* relating to the weather in the Bay 
of Bengal on the 9th, extracted from the logs of vesselsi is tabulated 
below • — jglj 



Lif'ht airs and calms. 
Very sultry, clouds in 
light masses. 

0 Sky dull lead colour. 

2 

Sky overcast with 
heavy clouds all 
round. Weather un- 
settled. There was 
a good deal of light- 
ning in the sky this 
morning and towards 
midnight, mostly in 
the N. W. Midnight. 
Weather showery. 

Current during the 24 
hours, S. 12*" £. 16 miles. 
Sea smooth. 


2 Light breeze and fine 

clear weather. 

1 Light airs and fine. 

1 

3 Gentle breeze and fine. 


Fine and smooth sea. 


Modoratel A. M. Light breeze 
and clear. Noon. 
Moderate breeze and 
has^. 

Calms and light airs 
from north through- 
out. 

Sea smooth and smart 
showers in the latter' 
part of the day. - 
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The Parthenope and Breadalbane, near the^ Sand Heads, had light 
airs and calms during the day. The ship Frank Stafford (in Lat. 21^ 3' N. 
Long. 90^ 10' E.) experienced gentl4 imrtherly winds with fine weather 
and a §mooth sea. • ^ 

The S. S. Kwang Tnng» had advanced 200 miles to the N. W., and 
was at noon in Lat. 17° 37' N. and^ Long. 90° 20'*E. She experienced 
steady north-east winds of moderate force (5) daring the •day. The 
ships Mount Stuart and Scottish Hill were proceeding very slowly up 
the Bay, and had only made about 50 miles daring the 24 hours preceding 
noon. The former was in Lat. 13° 8' N. and Long. 92° 2' E., and ex- 
perienced similar weather to that of the preceding day. The sea was 
smooth as hitherto. The sky was covered with dense clouds, and heavy 
showers fell, more especially in the afternoon. The Scottish Hill was in 
the same latitude, but 160 miles further to the west. She had calms during 
the greater part of the day. The weather was very sultry. The air wafe 
apparently almost saturated with moisture. The sky was covered with 
clouds, and had an ominous appearance suggestive of bad weather. 

The observations of the 9th shew* that no atmospheric whirl had 
been initiated as yet in the Gulf of Martaban. Several of the con* 
ditions necessary for the formation of a cyclonic disturbance were pre- 
sent. Winds were light and variable over a considerable portion of the 
Bay. A strong humid current was advancing over the south of the Bay 
into the Gulf of Martaban, and was giving moderately heavy rain in 
the neighbourhood of the Andamans and Nicobars. The rainfall had 
hitherto been too diffused to initiate a large cyclonic disturbance. It 
was, however, increasing in amount, and becoming more concentrated in 
character, the one additional condition now apparently required for the 
establishment of a large atmospheric whirl. 

loth November , — During the previous 24 hours, a further barome- 
tric fall occurred throughout the greater part of India. The fall was not 
BO general as on the 8th and 9th, and was much smaller in amount. 
Pressure was very considerably below the normal over the whole coun- 
tiy. The distribution of pressure was generally similar to that which 
obtained on the morning of the 9th. The area of lowest pressure in- 
cluded the south-western districts of the Punjab and Bajputana, over 
which there was a distinctly marked cyclonic circulation of the air. In 
the south of the Punjab, cloud had formed to a considerable extent, whilst, 
in the north-western Himalayas, thunder-storms with rain had occur- 
red over the lower ranges, and snow had fallen on the higher ranges. 

In the North West Provinces, Bengal, the Central Provinces, Central 
India, Bombay, and the northern districts of Madras, the sky was, as 
it had been for some time, cl^, and the weather fine and settled, but un- 
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usually dry for the season. The sky was clouded on the Madras coast, 
but rain had now ceased to fall, as is shewn by the data given in the table 
on p. 130. The winds on the Madi'as coast were approximately xiormal 
in direction, varying between N. and N. N. W., but were unusually weak. 

Hence the effect of the deflexion of the south-west monsoon cur- 
rent from its usual course at this time, which had been previously indi- 
cated by the light winds experienced by the Mount Stuart and Scottish 
Hill to the west of the Andamans, had now extended across the centre of 
the Bay to the Coromandel coast, over the whole of which area light 
unsteady winds were blowing. Pressure was very uniform round the 
north and west coasts of the Bay, as is shown by the following : — 

Saugor Island 29*929 Yizagapatam 29*957 

False Point 29*951 Madras 29*960 

« The following table gives the observations at the land stations for 
the day- — 


Stations. 

o q 

111 

0 a d 

◄ s 

C Lge ciince 10 
M. previous 

Wind diroction. ® o'C 

1-9 1 

9 i » ^1 

j-S 

10 A. H. 4 P. M. s b ^ 0, 

|s.sg 

lond 

10 i 

Ip to 

Weather. 

Nancowiy 

29-856 

— •041 

S. W. 

S. W. 

8 



1-16 

Showery. 

Fort Blair 

. 29-850 

— •044 

N.N.W. 

W.N.W 

7 



0*30 

Gloomy. 

Diamond Island! 29*917 

+ -017 

E. S.E. 

E. 8.B. 

12 


10 

0-66 

Gloomy. 

Chittagong ..< 

29-915 

— •006 

N. 

N. W. 

1 




Fine. 

Tonnghoo 

29-905 ? 

+ -032? 

N. W. 

N. W. 

P 



0-22 

Gloomy. 

Bassein 

29-917 

— 007 

N. E. 

S.S. . 

4 



0*18 

Overcast. 

Bangoon 

29*920 

— •022 

‘N. E. 

E. S. E. 

4 



0-85 

Showery. 

Monhnein 

29-871 

— 027 

E.N. E. 

S. E. 

2 




Showery 

Hoigni 

29*868? 

— -127? B. S. B. 

E. 

1 


10 

0-66 

Gloomy. 


The preceding observations establish that a considerable fall of 
the barometer had taken place during the previous 24 hours. The fall 
amounted to *04^^ at Nancowiy and Port 3ktir, *03^^ at Moulmein, and 
•02'' at Rangoon, a^ was greatest at Port Blair. Westerly winds 
of the same average strength as on Ihe 9th hful prevailed during the 
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previous 24 hours at Nancowry. The sky was densely clouded and modil<^ 
rate rain was filing. 1*16 inches of rain were registered at 10 A. M. At 
Port Blair, the wind had shifted round to north-west, but was not as yet 
blowing strongly. Bahi was falling, but the amount registered up to 
10 A. M. of the 10th was smfAl. In South Burmah, the sky had become 
overcast, and the weather gloomy and threatening, more especially at 
Diamond Island and Toungoo. Less rain, however, fell on the Burmah 
coast than had been received on the previous day. It thus again appears 
probable, if not certain, that the rainfall was becoming more concentrated 
over a smaller area than hitherto, a favourable, if not a necessary, condi- 
tion, according to the condensation theory, for the development of an 
atmospheric whirl. 

These observations also show that cyclonic circulation had been 
initiated, and was now established over the centre and north of the Gulf 
of Martaban, and the adjacent part of the Bay ; and that the central de- 
pression or centre of disturbance, as determined by the fall of the baro- 
meter, the amount of rain, and the velocity of the wind, was nearest to 
Port Blair, and to the east of it. 

Hence it is evident that, although the conditions for the formation 
of a whirl liad been present for some days, it was only on the 10th that 
the meteorological observations at the nearest land stations gave clear 
indications of its existence. 


The information contained in the meteorological abstracts from the 
logs of vessels is tabulated below : — 


VeBsel. 

Hour. 

Latitude. 

N. 

Longitude. 

E. 

Probable re- 
duced baro- 
meter. 

Winds. 

Remarks. 

Dir. 

Force. 

Bcottish Hill 

4 a.m. 




N. 

1 

Light airs and calms. 


8 a.m. 


89" lo' 


N. E. 

1 

Winds very variable. 


Noon 

eo 

29*910 

N. W. 

1 

Light airs and calms. 


4p. m. 




N. N. W. 

2 

Squally and dirty. 


8p. m. 




N. N.E. 

3 

Arched rain squalls. 

* 

Midnt. 



•890 

N. W. 

3 

Honnt Stuart 

4a.u. 




N. B. 

ItoO 

Sea moderate with 








light westerly swell. 


8a.m. 




... 

3to4 

Light fleecy clouds. 
Lightning in theN.W. 


Noon 

18" 66' 

91® sr 

29*866 


... 

Towards the after- 
noon, weather began 


4p.h. 



*806 


4 

to be squally. At 
sunset, sharp squalls 


8p.m. 



• •• 

and squally -loddng 
allround. Midnight. 




Midnt. 




B-byN. 


Showery. 
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* 


( 




o 

1 

Vessel. 

Hour. 

•§ . 

■U 



-s 

1 • 







Winds. 


Dir. Fofoe. 


Satara ...... 4a.m. 

8 a. m. 


29*870 N.N.B. 
•940 E.N.E. 


Noon 17® 66i88® 45' *890 NE by E. 5 


4p. h. 
8 p.m. 
Midiit. 

Kwang Tong 4 a.m. 


•810 N. E. 
•860 E.byS. 
•860 E.N.E. 
29*942 N. E. 
'•8991 N. 


Noon 20® 00' S8® 49' *920 N. 

4 p. M. *869 N. 

8 p. M. ‘904 Calm. 

Midnt. *934 Calm. 

Prank Staf- 4 a.m. N. N. W. 

ford. Noon 21° 16' 89® 20' 20*916 

Midnt. 

Chanda ...... Noon Hnghl yBiyer 29*910 E.N.E. 

4p. M. *830 E.N.E. 

8 p.m. *870 Calm. 

Midnt. • *910 E. 

Mahratta ... 4p.m. Fassin g San- 29*820 E. 

gor Island 

8 p.m. *900 

Midnt. *920 N. N. E. 


Parthenope Noon 


>*916 N. 


4p.m. Passing San- 
gor llsland. 



Bemabks* 


Fresh breeze and fine. 

Moderate breeze & fine. 

Fresh breeze and fine 
throughout. Current 
during previous 24 
hourSi north 4 miles. 

Moderate breeze and 
fine. 

Light breeze and fine 
clear weather. 

Same wind and weather. 


Current S. 32® E. 

24 milesi 
Sea smooth. 


Fine, and smooth sea. 
Lightning daring the 
night. 


/ 

Fine weather. 

Clear sky but slightly 
hazy. 

A. M. Light breeze and 
hazy weather. 


p. M. Wind onsteady 
with gustsand calms. 
Midnight. Wind 
north and light. 








ut 


1884.] of the Bay of Benyal in 1883. 

The observations given in the ships* logs, although not numerous, 
confirm the information of the land observations given above. 

The Frank Stafford and Kwang Tung, north of Lat. 20^ N. and near 
the Head of the Bay, me With light northerly winds or calms and a smooth 
sea. The Mount Stuart and Scottish Hill were passing veiy slowly up 
the Bay at this time. The former was in Lat. N. and Long 91^ 

31' E., and observed several of the evidences of cyclonic formation in 
its neighbourhood. The area of heavy rainfall, as already noticed, had 
contracted. This explains the fact mentioned in her log that in the 
morning there were only a few light clouds in the sky. The weather, 
however, rapidly changed during the day, and became squally in the after* 
noon. Sharp squalls were experienced at sunset. The barometer was also 
falling rather rapidly. Winds were from north, and increased in strength 
from 1 to 4 during the day, indicating the rapid increase of indraught. 
The Scottish Hill was 120 miles further to the west, and had winds 
ranging between N. E. and N. W. during the day. They were very 
light and variable during the earlier part of the day, but the weather be- 
came squally towards the evening, and Arched rain squalls passed over 
the ship at 8 P. M. The Satara, which was passing from Gopalpore 
to Rangoon, was in Lat. 17° 56' N. and Long. ^8° 45' E. at noon. The 
winds varied during the day between N. N. E. and E. N. E., but 
decreased in strength during the afternoon. She experienced light 
breezes and fine clear weather throughout the day. The Chanda and 
Marhatta left Saugor in the evening, and had fine weather and a clear 
sky. • 

Hence, except in the neighbourhood of the Andamans, weather was 
fine. A definite cyclonic circulation had been .established to the easf of 
the Andamans between 10 A. m. of the 9th and 10 A. M. of the 10th. 
The area of rainfall had for some time contracted, and the rainfall had 
intensified over the diminished area. Winds of indraught had hence 
been established, and were increasing in force. This proceeded slowly at 
first, but, during the evening of the 10th and morning of the 11th, it went 
on more rapidly, and there was a perfectly well-defined cyclonic circulation, 
or large atmospheric whirl, established in that part of the Bay on the 
morning of the 11th November. 

Wth November . — ^During the previous 24 hours the barometer had 
risen rapidly over Northern and Central India. The increase of pressure 
was due to the filling up of the depression in the Punjab and neigh- 
bouring districts. The rise of the barometer at Peshawar and Bawal 
Pindi was *2". The depression had given a large amount of rain over 
the Punjab, and stormy weather over the north-west Himalayas, on the 
higher parts of which much snow had fallen. Amongst the heaviest rain- 
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foils during the previous 24 hours were the following: — Simla 2*15 
inches, Peshawar 1*22 inches, and Bawal Pindi 1*20 inches. 

The sky was overcast, and the weather unusually cold, in Upper 
India. The winds over a large part of Northern India continued to in- 
dicate feeble cyclonic circulation about a certre in the north-eastern dis- 
tricts of Sind. Ove^ the whole of Bombay (excluding Sind), Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, and Central India, the weather was fine, skies 
cloudless, and the winds blowing from the usual quarter. 

Bound the coast of the Bay, from Saugor Island to Madras, the 
differences of pressure were unusually small. The following statement 
gives the 10 A, m.“ reduced readings at the more important stations : — 


Saugor Island 29*940 

False Point 29*955 

Vizagapatam ‘. *. 29*945 

Madias 29*948 


The winds at the Bengal stations near the Head of the Bay blew 
from directions between north and north-east, the easterly component 
being probably due to the cyclonic circulation in the middle of the Bay. 
They were very light. On the Madras coast, the winds were' not only 
more northerly than usual, but were unusually feeble. The data are 
given in the following table : — 


Amount of windl Daily average 
in miles per amount of wind 
Stations. hour since 10 (miles per hour) 

A. M. previous of November, 
day. 


Vizagapatam. 
Masulipatam . 

Madras 

Negapatam . 

Salem 

Madura 


1 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 


2*5 

6*0 

6*8 

5-6 

3-6 

4*1 


Over the Coromandel coast, the weather was fine with passing 
clouds, and ram had entirely ceased. 
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The following table gives the observations taken at the recording 
stations in the neighbourhood of the disturbance :* — 


Stations. 

• 

Barometer at 10 

A. M. reduced 
to sea level. 

Change since ,10 

A. M. previous 
day. 

• 

Wind direction. 

HI 

©OOP 
% OhiH O 

Cloud amount at I 
10 A. M. 1 

Bainfall at 10 

A. M. preceding 

24 hours. 

Weather. 

10 A. M.* 

4 P. M. 

Nancowry 

20*836 

— 020 

S. W. 

S. W. 

12 

7 

2*90 

Pine. 

Port niair 

29*760 

— •090 

W. N. W. 

W. S. W. 

8 

9 , 

3*90 

Overcast 



1 




1 


and rain. 

Diamond Island! 

29*848 

— 069 1 

E. N. E. 

E. N.E. 

12 

10 1 

1*12 


Chittagong ... 

20*918 

-I- -003 

N. B. 

W. N. W. 

1 

3 


Pine. 

Tonngoo 

29*860 

•045 

N. W. 

N.W. 

? 

10 


Gloomy. 

Bassein 

29*861 

- *056 

N. N. E. 

N.N.E. 

• 

5 

10 ! 

1*24 

Overcast. 

llangoon 

29*913 

•007 

N. E. 

N. E. 

5 


004 

Showery, 

Aloulmoin 

29*855 

— •016 

N. 

E. S.E. 

2 

^ ! 

003 

Fine. 

Mergui 

29*884 


13. S. E. 

E. 

3 

10 

1*30 

Overcast. 


fheso oliservations show that the barometer had fallen considerably 
at Port Blair, and to a less extent at Nancowry and Diamond Island. 
The cause of this is also evident from the observations. Heavy rain had 
fallen at Port Blair and the neighbourhood. Port Blair registered 3*9 
inches at 10 A. m., Nancowry 2'90 inches, and Diamond Island 1*12 inches. 
The rainfall on the Burmese coast was smaller than on the previous 
day. Hence the evidence indicates that the rainfall was more concen- 
trated than hitherto, and was falling mainly over an area near to and 
including Port Blair. This is confirmed, by the fact that cyclonic cir- 
culation of the air was now fully established. Winds were S. W. at Han- 
cowry, B. S. E. at Mergui, B. N. E. at Diamond Island, and W. N. W. at 
Port Blair. They were increasing in force rapidly}* but were as yet of 
moderate strength. The wind directions indicate that the centre of the 
cyclonic circulation was to the east-north-east of ^Port Blair. It is not 
possible to infer its position with any approach to exactness from the 
observations, but we are probably not far from the truth in placing it in 
Lat. 13° 30' N. and Long. 94° 15' E. 

As the vessels which have contributed meteorological data were all 
to the west and north of the Andamans, they only furnish information 
20 
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of the weather in the outer portion of the north-west quadrant of the 
cyclonic circulation. 

The following table gives the whole of the information contained 
in their logs respecting the weather in the Bay on the 11th ; — 



.Scottish Hill 4 A. M. 

8 a.m. I I N. E. 

Noon ■14*’ 08'j90° 33:29*850 . 


8 p.m. 
Midnt. 

Mount Stuart 4 a.m. 


N. N. W. 
' N. 


Dirty rain sqnalls. 

4 No Boii. 

4 Heavy rain squalls and 

hail. 

6 Cloudy, gloomy sky. 
6 P. m. Heavy swell 
from N. B. 

2 Scud from N. £. and 
N. N. E. 

5 W ind shifting in squalls. 


Noon 15° 30' 91° 06' 29*820 NNEtoE 3 to 5 
4 p.m. -760 N. E. 

8 P. M. *810 


N.byBto 


4 a.m. 


29*880 

8 a.m. 


•890 

Noon 

‘ 

16” 00' 91° K/ -840 

4f. m. 


■770 

8f.h. 


•770 

Midnt. 


•740 


E.N.E. 2 to 3 A. M. Moderate in tho 
first part of tlio day 
jE.byN. ... Towards night, a 

heavy swell from B. 
NNE toE 3 to 5 by N. Thick heavy 
rain most of the day. 

N. E. ... Overcast heavy sl^ 

all . round, and dark 
gloomy weather. 
Bent storm sails at 
N.byBto 2 p. m. and!* kept 

N. by W. Squally, away south, as wea- 

ther was looking very 
bad. Heavy swell 
I from E. N. E. at 

I midnight. 

7 A. M. Moderate 
breeze and squally. 

8 A. M. Overcast and 
squally with heavy 
rain. 

Noon. Moderate breeze 
/ and overcast, with 
threatening appear- 
ance and rising 
sea. 4 p. If. Strong 
breeze and overcast, 
with frequent hard 
squalls. 8 p.m. Strong 
freshening breeze, 
with hard sqnalls and 
rising sea. Midnight. 
Moderate gale and 
heavy sqdalls. 
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YesseL H 



4 a. m. 

8 a.m. 

Noon 16° 35' 92° 09" 


Loan& .. .... Noon 1C°30"?92° O'? 


Bancoora ... 4a.m.. 

8 a.m. 


Chanda . 


Ynnds. 

H 

Force. 

• 

. • 

N.E. 

4 

N. E. 

5 

B. N. E. 

6 

E. N. E. 

6 

E. 

6 

E.byN. 

6 

• 



t 

N. E. 

4 to 5 

E. 

2 

N. E. 

3 

N. E. 

4 ] 

N.N.E. 

4 

NE.byN. 

4 

N. N. E. 

4 

• 


N. E. 

2 1 

N. N.B. 

4 

N.N.E. 

4 ( 

N. E. to 


S. B. 

2 

Variable. 

4 j 

S. E. to 


E.byS. 

5 1 



4 a. Mv Moderate breoza 
and overcast skj, 
with passing squalls 
of wind. 8 A. M. 
Fresh breeze, sky 
cloudy and overcast. 
Sexually appearance. 
Black bank of clouds 
rising to the East. 

10 A. M. A gale of 
wind from N. E. 

11 A. M. Wind moder- 
ating. Noon. Strong 
head wind and munn- 
tainonssea. Shipping 
largo quantities of 
water, vessel pitcliing 
and rolling. 4 p. m. 
Strong breeze and 
heavy sea, with severe 
squalls of wind, and 
incessant rain. 8 P.M. 
to midnight. Samo 
weather continued. 


O' 5 mile per hour. 


heavy squalls from 
S. E. 


eastwa:^. 
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Vessel. 

Hour. 

i- 

6 

0 

5 . 

T 

si 

Win^B. 

Bemabks. 


ill 

Dir. 

Foice. 











Noon 

18° 53' 

84° 39' 


N. E. 



Moderate wind, clear 
weather. 





Mahratta ... 

4 a.m. 



29'8G0 

N.N.E. 


4 



8 a.m. 



•920 

... 


4 



Noon 

1 

21'" 16' 

9Q° 35' 

i *940 

1 

! 


4 

Fine weather, smooth 
sea, and oleai* sky 
throughout. 


4p. m. 



j *800 

N, 


8 


8p. m. 



•870 

... 


3 



Midnt. 



•906 

••• 


2 



The Satara, Byculla, Mount Stuart, and Scottish Hill were now in 
directions varying between N. N. W. and W . N. W. from the centre and at 
approximately the same distance, 250 miles. The Satam was in Lat. 1C® 
35' N. Long. 92° 9' E. by account at noon, and proceeding eastwards to 
Rangoon. Early in the morning, the weather was fine with moderate 
breezes. Occasional squalls of wind passed over the vessel. The 
weather became rapidly worse after 8 a. m. A heavy and dark bank of 
clouds appeared in the cast, and at 10 A. m. a gale of wind blew from 
north-east. The sea rose very rapidly. During the afternoon and 
evening, the vessel experienced strong easterly winds with frequent heavy 
squalls, incessant rain, and a heavy sea. The Satara was not only 
approaching the centre, but was crossing its line of motion in front. 
Hence the very rapid change of weather wliich she experienced during 
the afternoon. 

The Byculla was about 70 miles to the W. S, Yf. of the Satara at 
noon in Lat. 16' N. and Long, 91° 10' E. Her positions, as obtained by 
observation and dead reckoning, agree so closely as to show that there was 
no strong current in the northern and western quadrants of the cyclone, 
and hence that the position assigned to the Satara by account is probably 
approximately correct. The Byculla was advancing in almost the same 
trnck as the Satara, and gives a similar account of the weather. The 
morning began with moderate breezes and occasional squalls. The sky 
clouded over about 8 a. m., and heavy rain fell. The winds increased in 
force, and frequent hard squalls passed over the ship. 
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The Log of the ship Mount Stuart, which was in Lat. 15® 80' llT. and 
Long. 91° 6' E. at noon, states that the sky was overcast, weather dark 
and gloomy, and so threatening at^ p. m. that the Captain changed her 
course and kept away south. The Scottish Hill was 100 miles to the south- 
south- west in Lat. 14° 8' N.«and Long. 90° 33' E. at noon. The sky was 
overcast, and frequent heavy rain squalls passed over the ship. A heavy 
swell from the north-east came upliuring the day. The weather over 
the north-east of the Bay is described in tho logs of the Chanda, Bancoora, 
and Mahratta. Tho Bancoora, in Lat. 17° 19' N. and Long. 85° 44' E. at 
noon, had fine weather and moderate north- efisterly winds of force vary- 
ing from 2 to 4 during the day. Tho Clianda, in Lat. 18° 56' N. 
and Long. 90° 30' E. at noon, had fine weather with a hazy at- 
mosphere, and light to moderate north-east winds. She was proceeding 
to Rangoon, and steaming directly towards tho northern quadrant of the 
cyclone. Late in tho evening, she begfin to experience squally weather 
and variable winds. Frequent heavy rain squalls came up from south- 
east and east after 8 p. m. The Mahratta proceeding from Chittagong to 
Calcutta, and the light vessels at the enti'ancc to the Hooghly, had fine 
weather, clejy skies, and a smooth sea throughout the whole day. 

The meteorological data hence shew conclusively that, during the 
24 hours preceding 10 a. m. of tlic 11th, a definite cyclonic circulation of 
considerable intensity had been established to llie west of the Andamans, 
tho centre of which at noon of the 11th was probably in Lat. 13° 30' N. 
and Long. 94° 15' E. Heavy rain was frilling over and near the centre, 
winds increased considerably in force during the day, the sea rose rapidly, 
and" gave rise to a heavy swell extending to a distance of three or four 
hundred miles from the centre. The very rapid clianges which had been 
initiated by the cyclonic motion are indicated very clearly by the weather 
experienced by the Satara. 

I2t/i November. — The barometric changes of the preceding 24 hours 
were irregular. This was in part due to the continuance of unsettled 
weather in Upper India. The depression which had formed on the 9th 
and 10th was filling up, and its existence was cliiefly shewn on the 
morning of the 12th by cyclonic circulation of the air in Sind, and the 
adjacent districts of Rajputana. A smaller depression had, however, 
formed in the south-eastern districts of the Punjab, tho centre of which 
was at or near Lahore. This was shown by a slight fall of the barome- 
ter at Lahore and the neighbouring stations. The barometer had con- 
tinued to rise rapidly over the greater part of the Punjab, Rajputana, 
and the Central Provinces, and over the whole of Central and Southern 
India. A rapid fall had occurred in Burmah, and a slight one in Bengal, 
due to tho development and extension of the atmospheric whirl in the 
neighbourhood of the Andamans. 
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In Upper India, skies were more or less clouded in the area of the 
small depression, and rain fell during tho day over nearly the whole of 
the Punjab, and the western districtsfof the North Western Provinces, In 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, Bombay, and Madras, skies were generally 
clear, weather fine, and winds light. Skiqp were overcast in Southern 
Burmah, and rain was generally falling. 

Over the west coast of the ®fey, pressure was remarkably uniform, 
the isobar of 29*95 being, in fact, almost identical with the coast line. 
The winds on the Coromandel coast were stronger than they wore on the 
previous day, but were below their normal force. This is shown by the 
following statement : — 


Stations. 


Vizagapatam 
Coconada ... 
Masnlipatam 

Madras 

Negapatam . 

Salem 

Madura 


A mount of wind 
in miles per 
hour since 10 
A. M. previous 
day. 

Daily average 
amount of wind 
per hour. 

2 

25 

6 

90 

2 

60 

5 

6-8 

5 

5-6 

2 

3-6 

4 

41 


The following are the observations taken at the stations affected by 
the cyclonic depression : — v. 


Stations. 

Bi imeter at 10 
A. A. reduced to 
sea level. 

Changes 8inc< 

A. M. prev 
day. 

Wind direction. 

10 A. M. 4 F. u. 

•St 

Cloud amount a 
10 A. M. 
Rainfall at 10 a 
preceding 
hours. 

Weather* 

Nancowry 

29-884 

+ -048 

S. W. 

S. W. 

7 

1*91 

Fine. 

Port Blair 

29SS4 

+ -074 

w.s.w w. s. w 

18 

0-41 

Overcast 

Diamond Island; 

29-659 

— 189 

E. S.£. S. S. £. 

25 

4-58 

Severe 

gale. 

Akyab 

29-887 

P 

In. n. e. 1e. n. b. 

P 


Fine. 

Chittagong ... 

29-899 

— 019 

Calm. N.N.W. 

1 


Fine. 

Tonngoo 

29-885 

+ -025 

N, W. 

N. W. 

P 


Gloomy 

weather. 

Bassoin 

1 29-762 

— 099 

E. N. B. E. 8. E. 

12 

6-97 

Overcast 

Kangoon 

29-870 

— 048 

E. N. E. 

S. £. 

6 

0*84 

Showery 

Monlmein 

1 29-869 

+ -014 

1 S. E. 

S. £. 

3 

0-04 

Clouds 
low with 
scud. 

Ifergni 

i^^-936 

+ -052 i 

lE. S. E.lS. S. E 


10 ’ 0-60 

Overcast 
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The following information relating to the meteorology of the Bay 
for the 12th is taken from the logs of the vessels named : — 




4 ' 


si 



• 

y easel. 

Hour. 



.Q 

11^ 



Bemabks. 

m 

Force? 

Moy.TLt Stuart 

4a.m. 



29*700 

N. N. W. 

5 

, 


Noon 

14® 19' 

91® 41' 

•750 

W. N. W. 

5 to 6 

A number of small 








land birds at abont 
sunset. T ho moon has 


4 P.M. 




N. W. 

5 

had a large ring round 


Midnt. 




N. W. 

6 

it the last few nights. 

Scottish Uill 

4 a.m. 



29*770 

N. N. W. 

5 

4 a.m. Cloudy and rain 








squalls. Heavy sea 
from N.E. 








8 A. M. Heavy rain 








squalls, sky thick and 


8 a.m. 



•790 N. N» W. 

4 

gloomy, heavy sea 








from N. N. E. Noon. 






N. W. to 


Shift of wind to N. W. 

• 

Noon 

14® 36' 

92° 17' 

*720 

W. N. W. 

10 

with heavy, fierce 
squalls. Sky one 
mass of heavy black 
clouds, and rain like a 
black wall to W.N.W. 


4p. m. 



•630 

w. s. w. 

10 

2 p. M. Fierce squalls. 








Heavy bank of clouds 

* 

5 p.m. 



•660 ,W. S. W. 


to the N. W. and N. 


Micliit. 



*720 

SWby W 

8 

5 p. M. Weather clear- 
er, and squalls lighter. 
Heavy confused sea. 
Scud in dark masses 








from N. W. Midnight. 
Fresh squalls and 
heavy rain. 

Byculla 

2 a.m. 



29.730 

E. N.E. 


A. M. Freshening gale 

4a.m. 



*660 



with very heavy 
squalls, blinding rain, 









and high head sea. 


6 a.m. 



*570 



Ship labouring hea- 
vily. 8 A. M. Strong 


8 a.m. 



•480 

N. B. 


gale with hoavy 
squalls, and high N.E. 


10 A.M. 



•480 



sea. Shipping water 
fore and aft. 


Noon 

16" 08' 

92® 36' 

•410 

jNB.byN. 


Noon. Wind and sea 







increasing. Heavy 


2p. m. 



*380 

N.N.B. 


gaJe, with overcast 
sky, and oontinnal 


4p. m. 



•380 

N. by B. 


heavy squalls. Ship 
labouring heavUy, 


6 p.m. 



•870 

N.byW. 


and shipping heavy 
seas fore and aft. 
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Vessel. 


.1 

^ 'd Winds. 

a £ 

Hour. .|>5 -CjS fe 

i3 9 ■§ S 2 Dir. Fosse. 

” £ T* 9 


Remarks. 


Bycnlla .... 
(Contd.) 


8p. m. 

10 P.M. 
Midnt. 


129-370 !n. N. W 
N.W. to 
-390 W. N. W 
*400 West. 


Satara .... 4a.m. |29*710 jNE.by E 

•660 1 N. F. 

8 a.m. *650 

Noon |16° 30' 93° 30'! ‘CIO ' E. by N. 
4 p.h. ‘530 i 

8 p.m. *540 

i E. R. E. 

Midnt. *620 1 S. £. 


Chanda ' 4 A. m. I 29*710 !E. to NE. 

'E.N.E.toj 

8 a.m.: *730 N. E. 

Noon jlG*^ 31', 13 °09' *040 N. E. 

4 p.m. *560 N. E. 


8 p.m. *610 N.N. E. 

IOp.m.I '490 


8 P. M. Heavy gale 
with terrific sqnalls 
from the North. 
Midnight. Weattier 
moderating. 

A. m. Strong gale from 
N. E. with heavy sea, 
accompanied with 
heavy Rqnallsof wind, 
and incessant rain. 
8 A. M. Hard gale, 
violent squalls, heavy 
rain, very thick wea- 
ther. Noon. Wind 
and sea continued 
the same ; heavy rain 
squalls. 4 P. M. to 
midnight. Strong 
gale from E. by N., 
Same wind and wea- 
ther. 

Morning. Heavy squalls 
from E.N. E. Sea ris- 
ing fust ; S. E. swell 
increasing rapidly. 
Noon. Strong gale 
with high cross sea. 
Weather having all 
tho appearance of a 
cyclone. 

Afternoon. Fierce gale 
and high sea, with 
hard sqnalls and 
heavy rain. Barome- 
ter falling slowly. 
Evening. Terrific 
squalls and high sea. 


Midnt. 


-660 N.N.W. 


Cleared up a little, less 
rain and sea. 


Bancoora ... 4a.m. 

129-798 , N. 

8a.m. 

•849 N. 

Noon 16®40'|89° 

ll'l -806 N. 

4 p.m. 

? N. N. W, 

8p. m. 

•818 N. W. 

[Midnt. 

•849 N. N. W. 


6 A. M. Squally ap- 
pearance to north- 
ward. 

2 p. M. Fresh breese 
and squally with light 
rain. Heavy sea from 
E. andE.NT B. 
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Vessel. 

• 

Hour. 

Latitude. 

N. 

1 

§ 

Probable re- 
duced baro- 
meter. 

Winds. * 

Rbmabks. 

m 

Force. 

Loanda 

Noon 

16°45'? 

91'’46'P 

29-700 

• 

E. N.E. 

• 

6 

Heavy rain and sky 








overcast. 

Asiflf 

4a.m. 




NrE. 

Moderate 

Clear weather. 


8 a.m. 




N.E. 

Fresh. 



Noun 

\r 42' 

87'* 42' 


N. E. 

n 

Cloudy and confused 



1 





swell. 


4 P. M. 




N. E. 

tf 

Cloudy and heavy S.E. 








swell. 


8 P. M. 




N. E. 


Cloudy and heavy S.E. 








swell. 


Afidnt. 




N. E. 

strong. 

Overcast and heavy 








easterly swell. 


The obse^ations at tlie land observatories indicate that the depres- 
sion was to the iiortli of tlio Andamans on tlie morning of the 12th. 
The centre had thus moved in a north-north-west direction since noon 
of the 11th. The barometer had risen considerably at Port Blair and 
Nancowry, and on the east coast of the Martaban Gulf. Strong winds 
continued at Nancowry and Port Blair, more especially at the latter 
statiofL. Tlie sky was cloudy at Nancowry, and was still ^ery dark and 
gloomy at Port Blair. Modciute. rain had fallen during the preceding 
24 hours at these stations. 

A very considerable fall of the barometer had occurred in South 
West Burmah, more especially at Diamond Island and at Bassciii. 
The- winds were unusually strong jit Diamond Island. Tho observer’ 
at that station reported a severe gale at 10 a. m. Very heavy rain was 
also falling in South Burmah. Diamond .Island registered 4*58 inches 
at 10 A. M., and Bassoiu, 5 07 inches. On the Arakan coast, the weather 
at 10 A. M. was fine with passing clouds, and light N. N. E. winds. * 

The position of tho centre can only bo ro uglily approximated 
from the land observations. It was evidently to tho W. S. W. of 
Diamond Island and at no great distance. Tho information extracted 
from the ships’ logs enables us to determine it with approximate 
accuracy. An examination of the positions of the vessels, as deter- 
mined by observation and dead reckoning on the 12 th and 13th, 
indicates, that the positions assigned to all the vessels, except the 
Satara, at noon of the 12th, maybe accepted as approximately true. 
There appears to have been very little current in the western and 
>21 
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nortliurii quadrants of the cyclonic area. The only marked current 
at this time in the ifiay was in the eastern quadrant of the storm 
area, where the winds were strongest. This cuiTont was continued 
northiiards along the west coast of Burmah« »The Satara, which was 
nearest the coast, experienced a very string northerly current, which 
carried her 171 miles r to the northward and westward (N. 13® W.) between 
noon, of the 11th and noon of the 14th. Her probable position at noon 
of the 12th, so far as can be dotemiined from the wind direction and 
height of her barometer, was in Lat. IG® 30' N. and Long. 93® 30' Bi 

The Byculla, Satara, Loauda, and Clianda were all in the northern 
quadrant. The Byculla was nearest the centre, which apparently passed 
a short distance to the east of that steamer, late in the evening (about 
8 Pi M.) Early in the morning, she had a gale with very heavy squalls, 
blinding rain, and a high sea. The weather grew worae as she advanced 
•southwards. At noon, she experienced a heavy gale with continual 
heavy squalls. The weather was at its worst about 8 p. m., when a 
heavy gale was blowing with terrific squalls. Her barometer (cor- 
rected) stood at that hour at 29*37, the lowest reading taken during the 
storm. The weather began to moderate at midnight, when she had 
westerly winds, and the storm was passing to the northward. 

The Chanda also passed to the westward of the storm. She was at 
least 150 miles from the centre early in the morning of the 12th. At that 
time, hea.vy squalls from the E. N. E. passed over the vessel, and a swell 
came up from the south-east which increased rapidly. At noon, she had 
a fierce gale with hard squalls, and heavy rain. The barometer fell slow- 
ly, and the Captain at 4 p. m. judiciously changed the course of the vessel 
to the south-west, and thus kept clear of the storm centre. At 8 p. m., 
the squalls were terrific in force, and the sea very high. The barometer 
was at its lowest at 10 p. m., when the corrected reading was 29*49. The 
wind at that hour was hauling from N. N. E. to N. N. W, Shortly after- 
wards, the weather began to moderate. 

The Satara was to the north of the centre during the day, and cross- 
ed from the western to the eastern quadrant. She, consequently, not 
x>nly experienced the full force of the hurricane, bit was carried a oon- 
sidmble distance to the northward by the current, and thus involved 
in it for a much longer time than either of the preceding vessels. Early 
In the morning, she had a strong gale from the N. E. with heavy squalls, 
incessant rain, and a high sea. She continued to experience similar 
weather during the day. The wind, which was from N. E. at 4 A. M., 
shifted to E. by N. at noon, and to S. E. at midnight. She was, judging 
from the unusually small rise of her barometer between 4 P. M. and 8 P. tf 
probably nearest to the centre between 8 p. m. and midnight. low* 
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eat reading i» not given, but when corrected,^ it ppbably slightly essceed- 
ed 29^5. She waer about the same distance as theOhanda from the centre* 
The Mount Stuart and Scottish Hill Vere in the south-west quadrant, but 
at considerable d&tanceti from the centre. The former, which Ivas in 
Lat. 14^ 19^ N. and Long. 9i^ 41' E. at noon,, had winds of force S to 6 
during the day. The Scottish Hill wge nearer to* thS centre. During the 
morning,, she had cloudy weather with rain squalls, and a heavy sea* 
Occasional shifts of wind occurred in heavy squalls, which passed over the 
vessel from the N. W. She was just on the margin of the storm area. 
The force of the wind varied from 4 to 5. The Captain describes the 
appearance of the cyclone area crossing to the IT. W. in front of hiaship 
as a mass of heavy black cloud and rain. During the remainder of the 
afternoon,, fierce squalls passed over the vessel. The wind was offeree 
10, and hauled to W. Sv W. at 4 p; m. The weather moderated a little 
afterwards, but she continued to have fresh squalls, heavy rain, and a 
high confused sea, during the remainder of the night. 

The Asia was about 400 miles to* the W. N. W. in Lat. 17® 42' and 
Long. 87® 4*2' E. at noon. She had fresfi to strong N. E. winds during 
the ^y, and a heavy swell from the S. E. The,Baiicoora was 260 milea 
to the W.* N. W- in Lat. 16® 40^ N. and Long, 89® 11' E. She had 
northerly winds of force 5* until noon, and IT. IT. W. winds of force 4 
during the remainder of the day. The weather had a squally appearance 
in the morning. As she advanced eastward, a heavy swell set in from 
the E. and E. N. E., which increased during the day. The logs of tho 
Bha^*^ra and of the light vessels near the mouth of tho Hooghly show 
that light northerly winds were blowing at tho Head of tlio Bay, and 
that tho weather was fine, sky clear, and sea smooth. 

A comparison of the position of the vessels at noon with respect to 
the storm indicates that tho centre was approximately in Lat. 15° 30' N. 
and Long. 93® E. at noon. 

On this supposition, the following were tho dastances and bearings 
of the vessels from the storm centre at nopn ; — 


Bearing of 

Distance of 

centre of 

centre of 

storin. 

storm. 


Diamond Island 

E. N. E. 

90 

Byculla 

Chanda 

N. N. W. 

N. 

45 

78 

Satara 

N. E. 

,78 

Scottish Hill 

S . W. 

85. 

Mount Stuart ., 

S.W. 

120 

Bancoora 

W. N. W. 

260 

Asia 

W. N. W. 

400 


Baromoter 
at noon. 


29-64 

29-41 

29-64 

29-61 

29-72 

29-75 

29-81 

? 
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13/ A November . — The chief feature in the meteorology of India on 
the 13th was the cyclonic disturbance off the Burmese coast. A rapid 
rise of the barometer during the preceding 24 hours over the Punjab 
and Sind, completely obliterated the barometrio depression in that area. 
Pressure was highest over the Indus valley where it slightly exceeded 
30*15". The barometer had also risen in the Central Provinces, Bombay, 
and Madras, but had decreased in Bengal and Arakan. Hence pressure 
diminished from west to east, and was lowest at Diamond Island, where 
it was 29*826". 

The large depression off the Burmese coast was very distinctly marked* 
Winds were blowing a southerly gale in the Gulf of Martaban. They- 
were easterly at Akyab, northerly in Bengal and on the Ganjam and 
Madras coasts, thus establishing geneml cyclonic circulation over the 
Bay. Elsewhere the winds were generally from the eastward, except in 
the Indus valley, where they were northerly. 

The sky Avas dull and cloudy in the Punjab, and moderate rain had 
fallen during the previous 24 hours. The sky, however, rapidly cleared 
dui*ing the day, and was almost free of clqud by 4 p. m. Over the remainder 
of the Indian land area, excepting Burmah, the sky was? clear and tho 
weather fine. The following table gives the more important meteorolo* 
gical observations taken at the land shitions : — 



o o 

tH 

o 

O M 

"" § 

O ’C 

y o 

Wind direction. 

^ _ 

00 O 00 

O rH 

rp O O 

•43 

a 

43 

0 

o to 
o 


Stations. 

Barometer 
A. M. redm 
sea level. 

•S § 

oo P* 

ti, 

s . 

a 

10 A. M. 

4 P. M. 

p 'S S 

■e ® i.; 

J ^ 

^ O . eS 

O 

"So 

3 

Rainfall a 
A. M. prcc 
24 hours. 

Wcai/hur. 

Ifancowry 

29*940 

+ *056 

s. w. 

S. W. 

3 

7 

0*83 

Fine. 

Port Blair 

29*890 

+ *062 

w. s. w. 

W.S.W. 

10 

5 

0*15 

Fine. 

Diamond Island 

29*826 

f *167 

s, 

s. 

29 

10 

1*47 

Severe gale. 

Akyab 

29*863 

— 024 

E. N.E. 

N. N. E. 

5 

!•/ 

0*59 

Showery. 

Chittagong ... 

29*855 

— 044 

N. 

Calm. 

1 

9 


Snltry. 

Tounghoo 

29*881 

— *004 

N. W. 

N. W. 

? 

10 

0*42 

Thren toning 
weather. 

Banscin 

29*830 

+ *068 

E. S. E. 

S. S. E. 

18 

10 

5*90 

Overcast. 

‘Rangoon 

29*887 

1 

+ *017 

E. S. E. 

S. S. E. 

9 

8 

2*42 

Constant 

rain. 

Munlmoin 

29*902 

+ *033 

S. S. E. 

S. S. E. 

3 

3 

1*11 

Constant 

rain. 

Mergui 

29*943 

+ *007 

S. E. 

Calm. 

2 

6 

0*30 
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The information extracted from the lo<grs of vessels affectedt l3 

^ • 

cyclonic disturbance ofF the Burmese coast is given in the ensuing state- 
ment : — • 


• 

Vessel. 


Latitude. 

N. 

Longitude. 
£. • 

Probable re- 
duced baro- 
meter. 


Eemabks. 

Dir. 

Force. 

• 

Shazada 

8 a.m. 

13° 14' 

'04° 00 

'29*836 

S. by E. 

Strong. 



Noon 

13" 51' 

93° 57' 




Cloudy and overcast. 


4p. m. 



•714 

S. 



Mount Stuart 

4 a. m. 




N. W. 

5 

Sea heavy from N. E. 








by N. It was more 


8 a. m. 



29-870 

... 

5 

northerly towards 








noon. 2 p.m. Showery. 


Noon 

14° 47' 

91° 20 


W.Tt W. 

5 

4 P.M. Heavy detached 








clouds. 5 P. M. Dnll 


4p. m. 



•740 

... 

5 to 6 

heavy sky, "with 







• 

bright pink colour 

* 

8 P. M. 




... 

5 

at sunset. 


Midiit. 



•800 

vblo.toW 

5 


Asia 

4 a.m. 




N. E. 

Mode- 

Cloudy, heavy easterly 







rate. 

swell, and , S(iually. 


8 a.m. 




N. 

Fresh. 

Overca.st and heavy 








N. E. swell. 

• 

Noon 

15° 5V90° 58' 



... 

Squally, overcast, heavy 








N. K. swell. 


4r.M. 




N. W. 

f Mode- 

Overcast, N. E. swell 







rate. 

going down. 


8 P. M. 




W. 

... 

Moderate breeze and 








ov'orcast. Swell gono 








down. 


Midnt. 




SWbyW 

Steady. 

Moderate breeze and 








cloudy. 

Loandn 

Noon 

16° 16' 

92° 64' 

29-600 

N.E. 

10 

Gale increasing. 


Midnt. 




• 


A hurricane. 

Scottish Hill 

8 a.m. 



29-750 



Noon. Heavy rain 








squalls. 


Noon 

15° 56'! 

32° 10 

-720 

Wr.byS. 

9 

6 p. M. Scud flying 








fast from N. W. 


4 p.m. 



•700 



Severe squalls and 








heavy sea. 10 p. m. 


6p. m. 



•680 



Weather clearer, sea 








lighter, squalls less 


8p. m. 




W.byS. 

10 

violent. 

] 

Midnt. 



•790 
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.§ Winds. 

5 . 

Vessel. Hour. g 

J ill Dir. Force. 

NNW. tol 


Chanda . 

4 a.m. 

29*610 

W. N.W. 




IWNW.to 


Sa.m. 

•650 

S. W. 


Noon 16?^ 02i 53° ll'l *670 

S.S.W. 


4f.m. 

•690 

S. S.W. 


8 p.m. 

*790 

S.E. 


Midnt. 

•770 

,SE.byS.| 

BycuIIa . 

2 a.m. 

29-440 

W. 


4 a. m. 

•450 

S.W. 


6a.m 

•460 



8 a.m. 

-510 

s. s. w. 


10a.m. 

•520 



Noon 16° 10'|93^ irj *560 



2 p.m. 

•580 

s. w. 


4p. m. 

•660 



6 p.m. 

•720 

! 


8 p.m. 

•780 



IOp.m.I 

•810 

c 



Midnt. 

•830 



Satara 

4 a. m. 

I29-520 

S. E. 

8 


8 A.M. 

•630 

... 

9 


Noon 

I0'’20'93°30'| -680 

S. E. 

9 


4p.m. 

670 

8. E. 

8 


Bbharks* 


VHnd and sea going- 
doYhi. At short inter- 
yalSjterriiu) squalls at- 
tended by heavy rain. 
Strong wind and heavy 
rain sqnalls. 

Strong brcezo and 
cloudy. Occasional 
heavy squalls. 

Strong increasing 
breeze^ and okmdy 
weather. 

Heavy gale with dark 
overcast sky. Wind 
veered to S. W., in- 
creased and blow with 
great ' violence in 
terrific scfiialls with 
rain. High confused 
sea. 

8 A. M, Heavy gale 
with terrific squalls 
fromS.W.toS. S. W, 
High confused sea. 
Shipping heavy neater 
fore and aft. 11 A. M, 
Weather moderating, 
but sea very confused. 
Noon. Wind and sea 
moderating. Squalls 
less frequent and not 
so hard. 

8 P. M. Strong breeze 
and overcast, with 
sharp squalls and 
heavy rain, high sea 
.still running. ' Mid- 
^ night. Fresh breeze 
with passing squalls. 
Sea going down. 

4 A. M. Fresh gale, vio- 
lent squalls of wind 
and rain, heavy head 
sea. 8 A. H. Strong 
gale, violent squalls, 
heavy rain. 10-45 A.M, 
Wind shifted to S. by 
H. Noon. Strong gale 
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1 

H 

Winds.* 


Vosael. 

• 







-n _ . _ 


-S si 

lit 

Dir. 

Force. 

XfiBID83XS« 

Satara 

8p. m. 



• 

•730 


• 

8 

from S.* E. Violent 

(Contd.J 







squalls of wind and 






SbyWto 


rain. 4fp. M. Fresh 


Midnt. 



•760 

S. £. 1 

8 

gale, violent squalls 
of wind and rain. 
Sea moderating. Wa- 
ter had a greenish 
tint. 6-30 P. M. Fresh 
gale, thick weather. 








with violent squalls. 

Bancoora ... 

4a.m. 



29-828 

N. W. 

7 

6-15 A. M. Tromendona 








heavy sea from N. E. 


8 a.m. 




W.N.W. 

1 

10 A.M. Lulls and very 






• 


heavy squalls and 


Noon 

1G° 31' 

91° 56' 

•770 

W.N.W. 

6 

rain. 7 P. m. Clearing 
somewhat, wind and 


*4 P. M. 




Woflt 

• 7 

sea moderating, ves- 


Bp. m. 




W. S. W. 

. 4 

sel at times rolling 
fearfully. 


Midnt. 



30 049 

w. 

3 


Mahratta ... 





S. W.to 



Noon 

22° 00' 

91° 44' 

29-910 

S. £. 

1 

4 P. M. Slight swell 








from S. E. To east- 


4 p.m. 



•760 

E. 

2 

wards, dense heavy 
clouds ; to westwards, 


8p.m. 



•780 

N. E. 

3 

sky clear near the 
horizon ; to north- 






E.N.E.to 


wards, Ifght fleecy 
looking clouds, ap- 


Midnt. 



•780 

N. E. 

5 








parently motionless. 
Midnight. Sky com- 






• 


pletely overcast, with 
occasional rain and 
heavy swell. 


The observations taken at the land stations show that the barome- 
ter had idsen rapidly at Diamond Island, moderately at Bassein, Port 
Blair, and Nancowry, and veiy slightly at Mergoi and Rangoon. It was 
falling slowly at Akyab and Chittagong, in front of the storm area. 
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Winds were much lighter at Nancowry and Port Blair, but were un- 
altered ill direction, and continued to give moderate rain. They had 
veered to S. S. E. in Burmah, except at Diamond Island, where they were 
from the south. A severe gale of wind had prevailed at that station 
during the previous 24 hours, but was beginning to moderate. Heavy 
rain had been bi-ougliti up by the southerly winds into South Burmah. 
Bassein reqeived S’ll inches, B/angoon*2‘4, and Diamond Island 1’47 during 
the previous 24 hours. 

The land observations are not sufficient to enable the position of 
the centre of the storm at this time to be inferred. The slight shift of 
wind at Diamond Island, the considerable rise of the barometer at that 
station, and the very small fall at Akyab, indicate that the storm was 
being largely influenced and retarded by the action of the Burmese and 
Anikan hills. The soiitlierly winds in the easterly quadrant, instead of 
passing mainly ov^er a water surface, were now blowing partly over South 
Burmah. The fnction between the winds and the earth’s surface, and 
the action of the hills in breaking up and disintegrating the rotatory or 
vorticose motion of the air, evidently account for the change which ivas 
taking place, and whicli is more clearly shown by the ships* observations. 

The Satara was in the north-east quadrant. Her position at noon 
was probably about Lat. 16° 20' N. and Long. 94° E. Sho was between 
the storm centre and the Burmese coast, and received the full weight of 
the southerly winds during the day, Sho had strong gales with violent 
squalls and heavy rain during the whole day, and the weather only began 
to moderate about 8 p. m., after which she had a fresh gale with thick , 
weather and heavy squalls. 

The position of the Loan da is slightly doubtful. She was almost in 
front of the cyclonic centre, probably a few miles only to the west. She 
had northreasterly winds of foi*ce 10 at midday. The storm increased, 
and at midnight was blowing a hurricane. Her barometer at midday 
(corrected) was 29’f5. 

The Byculla was in the south-east quadrant. She had crossed the 
path of the centre on the previous evening at about Up. m., and steamed 
away to the east during the day. Early in the mo.iiing, she was near 
the centre, and received the full weight of the south-westerly winds. 
The wind veered to south-west shortly after midnight, and blow with 
great violence ; terrific squalls of wind and rain passing over the ship 
at intervals. At 8 A. M., the wind blew a heavy gale with terrific squalls 
from S. S. W. and S. W., bringing up a high confused sea. Weather began 
to moderate after 11 a. m., and in the afternoon, when the vessel was pro- 
bably 200 miles away from the storm centre, she experienced fresh 
breezes with passing squalls. The barometer rbse rapidly and oontina- 
OQsly during the day from 29*44 at 2 a. m. to 29*83, at midnight. 
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The Chanda and Bancoora were passing ^early in the morning 
through the south-west and south quadrants of the depression. The 
Chanda experienced terrific squalls • with heavy rain. The winds com- 
menced^ at W. N. W., ftnd hauled round to S. W. at 8 a. m. As she 
advanced south-eastwards during the afternoon, the weather improved, 
and wind shifted round to S. E., wjien strong breezes with occasional 
squalls and cloudy weather prevailed. 

The Bancoora was further to the westward, and hence did not cn- 
couilter such strong winds as the Chanda. During the day, the winds 
gradually shifted from north-west to west, and were of average strength 
7. Very heavy squalls of wind and rain passed over the vessel, and a 
tremendous heavy sea came up from north-east early in the morning. 
As the storm centre passed to the nortli wards, and the vessel proceeded 
eastwards, the wind and sea moderated. 

The remaining vessels were at greater distances away. The Scottish 
Hill to the W. S. W. of the centre (in Lat. 15° 50' N. and Long. 92° 10' 
E.) had very heavy rain squalls (force 9 to 10) during the day. The 
weather began to clear at about 10 p. m. 

The Asifv» in Lat. 15° 54' N. and Long. 90°^ 58' E. at noon, was pro- 
ceeding soifth-eastward to Port Blair, and passed through the outer part 
of the south-westerly quadrant. She had squally overcast weather with 
a heavy N. E. swell during the day. At midnight, she liad steady, mo- 
derate S. W. breezes with cloudy weather. The Mount Stuart was in the 
west and south-west quadrants, and experienced moderate winds of 
forced, with occasional squalls. 

The Mahratta, between Chittagong and Akyab, had light variable 
winds, and fine weather, during the early part of the day. The sky 
clouded over and was overcast at night, when rain began to fall, and a 
heavy swell to come up. The Bhundara, off Gopaulpore, had light 
airs or calms, and a clear sky. 

Assuming the position for the stoim centre at noon to have been 
in Lat. 16° 10' N. and Long. 93° E., the fgllowing table gives its position 
with respect to the vessels near it : — 


1 osition. Direction of Diatanco of Daromotor 

Names of Vessels. Longitudc.lLatitado. storm centre storm centre 
N. I B. from vessel, from vessel. 

Loanda 16° IG' 92° 54' N. N. W. 9 29*50 ? 

Chanda 10° 02^ 93° 11' E. 15 29*69 ? 

Bycnlla 16° 10' 93° 11' E. 12 29*56 

Satara 16° 20' 93° 30' N. E. 36 29*68 

Scottish Hill . 16° 66' 92° 10' W. 66 29*72 

Bancoora .... 16° 31' 91° 55' W. 74 29*77 

Mount Stuart 14° 47' 91° 20' S. S. W. 140 29*86 

Asia 16° 64' 90° 68' W. 130 29*85 

Mahratta .... 21° 59' 01° 44' N. N. W. 400 29*91 

Bhuudara^.^. Off Gopalnlporo. W. 29*89 
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Ulh Nooenihcr.—Tho only feature of importance in tlie meteorology 
of India was tlio depression off the Amkan and Burmese coasts. Pres- 
sure was again giving way quickly *over the Punjab, and to a less extent 
in all other parts of the couritiy, except at a !ow stations in Bombay, 
South Madms, and in Ai-akan. The higiiest pressure (30*1) was over 
Sind, and the lowest' (21)*()0) in Arakan at Akyab. Gi-adients wore not 
steep, except in and near the cyclonic disturbance. The storm centre 
ill the Bay was apjiroaching Akyab at 10 A. M. The weather was 
overcast with Jieavy rain in Burniah and Arakan. A considerable in- 
crease of cloud had taken place in Lower Bengal. The sky had cleared 
in the Punjab and North-west Himalaya, and weather was fine over the 
whole of India, except in the immediate neighbourhood of tho cyclonic 
disturbance. The winds were more northerly tl\an usual in Northern 
India. In Bengal and on the Madras coast, winds were blowing chiefly 
from the north west. They were, however, as during tho previous week, 
light in the neighbourhood of the Miulius coast. 

The following tables give the observations relating to tho weather 
of the 14th taken at the land stations in tho neighbourhood of tho cyclo- 
nic distui’bance, and tho meteorological inforaiation extracted from tho 
logs of vessels ; — 


Stations. 

llaronieter fit 10 
A. M. reduced 
to sea level. 

o 2 

H g 

a ‘C 
g g 

§ 

U 

Wind direction. 

Telocity in miles 
per hour since 
iO A. M. previ- 
ous day. 

Cloud amount at 
10 A, M. 

Kainfall at 10 
A, M. preceding 
24 hours. 

Weather, 

10 A. M. 

4 P. M. 

Nancowry 

1 i 

iO-921 j 

— •019 

S. W. 

S. W. 

2 

8 

0*03 

Cloudy. 

Port Blair 

29’924;+ -028 

W. N.W. 

S. S. B. 

6 

0 


Cloudy. 


29*898 


S. 

S. 

17 

1 



Akyab < 

29*092 

— • 17lj 

N. 

AV. 

8 

/lo 

2*44 

Raining. 

Chittagong ... ^ 

29-772 

—•083 

N. W. 

W. 

1 

8 

... 

Gloomy. 

Toungoo 

29*800 

—•015 

1 

N. W. 

s. w. 

? 

1 

10 


Showery. 

Basaein 

29*922 

+ •092 

W. S. W ' 

s. 

14 

10 

1-42 ' 

OvoTcaat. 

Bangoon 



s. 

s.s.w. 

8 

m 


Drizzling. 

Moulmein 

29*913 

+ 011 

S. £. 

w. 

4 

1 


Fino. 

Mergoi 


H 

N. E. 

N. 

1 

8 

1*65 

Cloudy. 
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VOSBOI. 


jatitude. 

N. 

1 

is 

o S 

Winds. • 

Bemabks. 

r 

g o J 

O sf 

w 

Force. 

• 


• 


^-aS 

m 

IHH 


Asia' 

4 a.m. 


r- 


S WbyS 
S. S. W. 

• 

Mode- 

Moderate* breeze and 


8 a.m. 




rate. 

fine woiitber daring 


Noon 

13'^ 20' 

93" 27' 




the day. 

• 

4 p.m. 




S. 

Lij'ht 

Light breeze. 

Shazudn 

8a.m. 



29-841 

W. N.W 

Mode- 



Noom. 

14 ’ 05' 

90° 60' 



rato. 



4 p.m. 



•758 

N. N.W 

Li^ht 


Chanda 

4a.m. 

15''27' 

95" 15' 

29-860 

s. s.w. 

5 

Clear weather. 


8 a.m. 



*800 

s. s.w. 

3 


Baiicoura ... 

4 a.m. 



29-927 

w. s. w 

3 

4 a. m. Heavy norther- 


8 a.m. 



... 

w. s. w 

3 

ly sea. Shiji rolling 


Noon 

15“ 61' 

93° 50' 

*899 

S. E. 

3 

heavily. C a. m. Mo- 


4 P. M. 



•812 

% 

3 

derate breeze, heavy 


8p. m. 



•907 

E. s: E. 

2 

confused sea, ship 


Midiit. 



•897 

S. E. 

2 

vulling violently. 


• 





• 

Noon. Pleasant breeze 

• 

« 




Varios to 

• 

and cloudy. 

Mount Stuart 

4 A. M. 




W. 

5 

Heavy cross N. N. W. to 
N .N.E. sea which gra- 


Noun 

51' 

91^ 30' 29-890 

... 

6 

dually abated. A ikish 

• 







of liglitning ahead 

• 

4 P. M. 




N. W. 

3 

at 3 A. M. Passing 
cl on dp ,w eather grailu - 


8r. M. 




... 

2 

ally getting liner look- 
ing. P.'iased through 


Midut. 




N. N. W. 

1 to 2 

lots of bamboo roots 








to-day. Fine moon- 
light night. 

Byculla 

2a. m. 



29-780 

S. W. 


2 a. m. Fresh breezo 

4 A. M. 



-700 



and cloudy. 


0a.m. 



•820 



4 a.m. Moderate breezo 

• 





• 


and cloudy, with pass- 


8 a.m. 



•800 

S. 


ing scpialls. 7 A. M. 
Water very much dis- 


lUA.M. 



•890 

... 


coloured, muddy a]>- 
]iearanee, bottom 28 


Noon 

16" 58'! 

)3' 58' 

■800 

... 


fjitlioms. Moderate 
bi-eezo .and cloudy. 


4p. m. 



•880 

s. w. 


light pfiHsiug squally. 
O-'lO P. M. Sighted 


8 p.m. 



•920 

s.s. w. 


Alguada Light House 
to S. E. 1-30 p. M. 


Bllidut. 



•950 

S.S.E. 


Light broozo and fine 
with smooth wator. 
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IG^ 




6 

'S 

si 

Winds. 


Yobsc‘1. 

Hour. 

p 

s • 

^ rfi A 

IH 



Remarks. 

•aw 

§ 

Dir. 






^ 'd 6 
P-t 


ili 


Satfim 

i 

4 a. m. 

' 


29-730 

S. S. E. 

7 

Moderate gale aecom- 


1 






panied with heavy 







6 

squalls of wind and 
rain. 4 A. m. Strong 

i 

8 a.m. 



•850 

S. S. W. 

! 

6 

breeze with heavy 
srinalls. 5 A. M. Very 


Noon 

IC 45' 

94° 3' 

•880 


2 

dirty weather, wind 



« 


1 



moderating, very 


4 V. M. 



■730 

i 

2 

heavy squalls, and 
sharp rain. 6-30 A. M. 


8 P. M. 



•900 


4 

Sighted land. 8 A. M. 
Strong breeze and 


Mifliit. 

1 



•900 

S. W. 

2 

thick dirty weather. 
10 a. M. Fresh breeze, 
weather clearing up 
generally, occasional 


1 

1 

1 






heavy squalls. Noon. 
Light breeze and fine. 


1 






Sea smooth. 4 p. M. 


1 

i 






Light breeze and fine, 
8 P. M. Sighted Al- 
quada Beef Light. 
Moderate breeze and 
fine. Sea smooth. 

1 

1 







Midnight. Light 

breeze and f^no- 

Sroiiinh Hill 

4 a. m. 



29-820 

w. 


Sky clearing. Sea 








lighter, though much 


8 a. m. 



•870 

... 


confused. Heavy sea 
from N. N. W. and 


Noon 

ir 00' 

92° 25' 

•880 

... 


N. Weather fine, 
but heavy hank of 


8 P. M. 




W.N. W. 


clouds to N. N. W, 
and N. N. E. Sea 


Midut. 



•890 

N. W. 


going down fast. 
Clouds clearing off. 

Lonnda 

4 a.m. 






Wind hanlod round 


Noon 

ir34' 

92° 40' 


W. 

7 to 8 

f through N. 

Weather 'overcast with 








light rain. 


Midnt. 






Weather improving. 

Mahratta ... 

4 a.m. 



29-590 

N.N.E, 

9 

Thick continual rain, 


8a.m. 

Entcre 

d Aky- 

•740 

N. N.W. 

8 

with heavy sea 



ub. 






* A current set the ship from noon of 11th instant to noon of 14th instant 
N. 13° W. 171 miles. 


The barometer had risen at Diamond Island and all the stations to 
the south and east, except Nancowry, where a slight fall was observed. 
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The rise was nowhere large, and was less than a tenth of an inch at all 
stations in that part of the Bay. A considerable (’I?") fall had occurred 
at Akyab, and smaller changes o/ the same character at Chittagong 
and Toungoo. Judgiiig from the barometric movements, the centre at 
10 A. M. was in the immediate neighbourhood of Akyab. 

The wind observations, however, are anomalous and almost unintelli- 
gible on the supposition of a well defined cyclonic circulation. The 
winds at Nancowry were steady from south-west, but were very feeble. 
At Port Blair, tlie wind was very unsteady, shifting from W. W. at 
10 A. M. to S. S. E. at 4 p. M. Moderately strong S. W. winds continued 
at Diamond Island. The winds at 10 A. m. at Akyab were from N. and 
at Chittagong and Toungoo from N. W. They shifted at 4 p. M. to 
west at Akyab and Chittagong, and to S. W. at Toungoo. They were, 
however, very feeble at all tlicse stations. The wind velocity averaged 
8 miles per hour at Akyab, and only 1 mile per hour at Chittagong^ 
where the air motion was actually less than the average in November, 
which is 2 miles per hour. The only inference from these observations 
is, that the cyclonic or vorticose motioif had been broken up to a large 
extent by the action of the hills and the friction of the land, and that it 
was no longer a well-defined cyclonic circulation. This is also indicated 
by the character of the rainfall at the land stations. It was more widely 
distributed than before, and was smaller in amount, the largest quantity 
registered being 2*44 inches at Akyab. 

The vessels which have contributed logs wore all on the southern and 
wefftern quadrants at some distance from the centre. They give in- 
formation which is less valuable and conclusive than that of the preced- 
ing days. The whole of the meteorological observations, when charted, 
indicate that the centre of the barometric depression at* 10 A. m. was to 
the east of Akyab in Lat. 20° N. and Long. 93|° B., and that the 
cyclonic circulation was very irregular and fast breaking up. The 
Mahratta, from Chittagong, entered Akyab liarbour at 8 a. m. She had 
thick continued rain during the night with northerly winds of force 9. 
The Scottish Hill, in Lat. 17° N. Long. 92° 25' E., was to the south of the 
centre at noon. She had winds from west to north-west. During the 
day, the sky cleared, and the sea went down. At noon, weather was 
fine, although a heavy bank of clouds was still to be seen to the N. N. W, 
and N. N. E., but it cleared off during the night. 

The Loanda, in Lat. 17® 34' N. and Long. 92° 46' E. by account, 
had westerly winds, and overcast skies with slight rain. 

The Satara found herself at noon in Lat. 16® 45' N. and Long. 94^^ 
3' E. She experienced moderate winds of force 7 irom S. S. E. early in 
the morning, and continued to have sharp squalls and heavy rain until 
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G A. M., after wliich tlio weather rapidly improved. A fresh breeze was 
blowing at 10 A. m. with' occasional heavy squalls. At noon, the storm 
was completely over, and she had light^breezes of force 2 from the S.S. W., 
fine weather, and a smooth sea. , 

The Mount Stuart, in Lat. 15° 51' N. Long. 91° 30' B. at noon, had 
westerly winds of force 5 early in the morning, with a heavy cross sea. 
The weather improved rapidly, and Was quite settled in appearance at 
night, with fine clear skies and light winds of force 1 to 2. The Byculla, 
Bancoora, and Chanda were steaming along the south coast of Buimvah 
towards Rangoon. They had fine weather with south-westerly winds 
of average force 3. 

It thus appears that the first action of the Burmese hills, which are 
compaiativcly low, had been to retard the advance of the centre very con- 
siderably between noon of the 12th and of the 13th. During the next 
24 hours, it advanced rapidly almost due northwards with a vciy slight 
easterly tendency. It then approached the coast to the east of Akyab 
on the morning of the 14th. The depression was, however, very much 
smaller than hitherto, and the cyclonic motion very considerably broken 
up. The winds were iiregular in direction near tlie centre. The rainfall 
was evidently much less in amount, and more widely distributc^d. Tho 
observations taken at Akyab and Chittagong at 4 r. M. shew that tho 
disturbance was then almost completely disintegrated. There was at 
that hour an irregular, but very feeble, cyclonic circulation, which passed 
away before the following morning. 

Ibth November , — The meteorology of the 15th is given to show how 
completely the cyclonic disturbance had broken up. 

The barometric changes of the previous 24 hours were exceedingly 
irregular. The 'only important change was in Arakan, where the baro- 
meter had risen very rapidly with the disappearance of tho cyclonic 
disturbance. Tho winds show very little alteration generally. In tho 
North-West Provinces and Punjab, they were very variable. In Bengal 
and Orissa, they had a much stronger northerly component than is usual 
in November. The wcatlier was fine, and skies were clear over nearly the 
whole country, except Burmah and Arakan, where they were still more or 
less clouded, and moderate rain was falling. In the Punjab, though tho 
sky was generally clear and humidity decreasing, tho weather still 
appeared unsettled. Tho exceptional character of the weather in tho 
Punjab during the previous week, is illustrated by the fact that the average 
rainfall of the hill stations at Simla and Chakrata for tho month of 
November is nil, whilst, during tho previous fifteen days, four inches had 
fallen at tho former station, and 3| inches at the latter. 
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Tho following tables give the observations of the same stations as 
hitherto, and the meteorological information ^rom the logs of several 
vespols in the Bay for tho 15th November : — 


Stations. 


§1 

a? ” i-H CQ Pi 


§3 10 A. M. 4 V . M. 

◄ 

O 



o 

iH 60 

ttf S Woathor. 



Nancowry 29*880 -- *0321 E. 

Port Blair 20 032 +*008!N.N.E. 

Diamond Island 20 037 + *0301 E. S.E. 

Akyab 10 037 + *245 E. 

Ghittaf^ong ... |20*025 + *153; S. S. E. 

Tounghoo 20*013 + *047 N. W. 

Bassoin 129*052 + *030,' S. S. E. 

Kangoon 29*052 + '031 S. E. 

Moalmoin 20*899 — *0141 N. 

Mergui |20*020 ]— *028 Calm. 


s. 



1*47 

Cloudy. 

E. S. E. 



0-13 

Pino. 

E. S. E. 



0*16 

Pino. 

S. S. E. 



0*33 

Gloomy. 

S. S. W 




Gloomy. 

N. \V 

? 


0*04 

Drizzling. 

W. 

•3 

10 

0*04 

Cloudy. 

S. S. E. 

.5 


0*74 

Cloudy. 

N. E. 

2 



Pino, 

N. 

1 

10 

1*50 

Overcast. 





o 

£ o 

Vessel. 

Uour. 

Latitude 

N. 

-M . 

TlW 

p 

o 

1-1 

Probable ] 
duced ba] 
motor. 


Winds. 

Dir. 1 Force. 


Kkmarks. 
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ci op 

Vessel. 

Hour. 

■§ • -S-S . 
11^ 




0 §1 
,*"5 0 

Asia 

4 a. m. 




Noon 

Port 

Blair. 


Winds. 


Dir. Force. 


Remarks. 


IVariable Light Light and variable airs, 
fine weather. 


4 p.m. 
8p. m. 


E. N. E. Light 
... Fresh. 


Light breeze and fine 
clear weather. 


Mount Stuart 4 a. m. 

N. N. W. 

1 p. M. Smooth with 
light N. swell. 4 P. M. 

8 a.m. 

N. by E.j 1 to 2 

Heavy clouds all 
round the horizon. 

Noon 16° 24' 92° 00'|29-890 

N. N. E. 

6 p. M. Weather set- 

4 p.m. 

NE by N 

NNE to 

tled looking. 

Midnt.' 

,NE by Ni 

Midnight. Cloar fine 
weather. 

Scottish Hill 8 a. H. 

Noon 18“ 03'|92° 48'!29-900 

N. W. 

Light winds* and swell 
from N. N. W. 

8p.m.! 

NNWto 

N. 

Light winds and clear 
sky. 


Loanda Noon 18° 38' ' 02 ° 30'j29-800 1 W by N. 


The observations call for little remark. The rapid recovery of 
pressure at Akyab, and the lightness and irregularity of the winds in 
Arakan and Burmah, indicate the complete disappearance of the cyclonic 
vortex. The land observations show that the winds were very unsteady 
during the day. For instance, -at Nancowry, they were from east at 
10 A. M. and south at 4 p. m. Similarly, at Port, Blair, they shifted 
from N. N. E. at 10 a. m. to S. S. E. at 4 p. m. It is probable that 
these were light local winds, for the logs of the vessels prove that, over 
the greater part of the Bay, north-easterly winds were again established. 
The Clan Maepherson, at the entrance to the Bay, in Lat. 6^ N., had 
moderate north-easterly winds. 

Hence the cyclonic circulation had not only broken up, but the south- 
westerly winds which had, as shown by the Nancowry registers, prevailed 
steadily up to the afternoon of the 14th, although they had decreased in 
strength considerably during the 12th, 13th, an^ 14th, had given way so 
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rapidly and entirely on the afternoon of the 14th, that light north-easterly 
winds were again established over nearly the whole of the Bay on the 
morning of the 15th. This speedy Restoration of the normal circulation 
of the air after the disappearance of the disturbance, is perhaps less 
remar£;able than it might se^m to be, but is nevertheless noteworthy. 

• 

GHAPT^SR IV. 

^ Discussion of the chief featurp:s of the Storm of 
[November IOth to 15th. 

The following gives a brief connected narrative of the more im- 
portant features of the storm. 

After the termination of the south-west monsoon in Bengal in the 
last week of September 1883, the winds shifted round to north over 
the Head of the Bay, and the lower air current of tlie south-west monsoon 
recurved over the middle of the Bay. The noi’th-east monsoon hence 
commenced on the Madras coast during the first week of October. Un- 
usually heavy rain fell over Southern ^ndia, more especially over the 
eastern distiycts of the Madras Presidency, during the month of October 
and the fk*st week of November. During the whole of tliis interval, the 
period of the year when the most severe and extensive cyclones are known 
to occur, the Bay was entirely free from storms. In the beginning of the 
second week of November, the rainfall nipidly decreased in amount in 
Madras, and ceased entirely on the 9ih and lOth, The logs of vessels 
shew tliat winds were, at that time, as they had been for some days 
previously, very light and variable in the neighbourhood of the Anda- 
mans and Nicobars. South-westerly winds were re-established at Nan- 
cowry on the 4th, and south-easterly winds at Port Blair on the 7th, but 
they were i^t first vciy weak. 

The wind observations taken on board tlie ships Mount Stuart and 
Scottish Hill prove that, at the same time, winds were unusually light over 
the centre of the Bay, in the neighbourhood and to the west of the Nicobars 
and the Andamans, This condition of excessively feeble air motion was 
very marked on the 7th and 8th. On the 9th, there were indications for 
the first time of the occurrence of moderately heavy and localized rainfall 
to the north-east of the Nicobars, and to the cast of Port Blair, and also 
of a shift of wind, significant of the coiumcncement and establishment of 
cyclonic circulation. On the morning of the 10th, there was a well-defined 
atmospheric whirl to the cast of Port Blair. Weather was at tliat time 
cloudy, with veiy light breezes, and occasional passing showers ; and the 
sea was smooth, and free from any considerable current over the greater 
part of the Martaban Uulf, and the north and centi’e of the Bay. 

23 
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The ship Kwang Tung, it may be remarked, passed, on the 7th 
and 8th, over the area m which the disturbance was generated ; and 
there is not the slightest indication in her log, or in the observations of 
the neighbouring land stations, of the existence of ^ny atmospheric whirls 
large or small, at that time, or previous to the 10th, The Central 
depression at noon on the 10th was very small, probably less than a tenth 
of an inch, and the atmospheric whirl, although clearly established, was as 
yet in an initial state. It, however, rapidly acquired increased energy 
during the afternoon of the 10th, and the morning of the 11th. At noon 
of the 11th, there was a well-defined cyclonic disturbance with its centre 
in Lat. 13^° N. and Long. E., the barometric depression at which 
certainly exceeded *3''. Strong winds were now blowing into it from 
the south, and bringing up much vapour. During the succeeding 24 hours, 
the centre moved to the north-westward through the cliannel separating 
Diamond Island and Cape Negrais from the Andaman Islands, and 
probably over the Coco Islands. Its centre, at noon on the 12th, was in 
Lat. 15^° N. Long. 93° B. The disturbance was of small extent, as vessels 
at distances of only 150 miles had light to moderate winds of force 3 to 5. 
The Satara, Byculla, and Loanda, all of which were near the centre, 
on the other hand, experienced squalls of terrific and hurricane force. 

Hence it was at that time a small but well-defined atmospheric 
whirl or cyclonic disturbance. The winds and squalls near the centre 
were of the most violent character, the sea excessively high and 
dangerous, and the currents in the eastern quadrant considerable. 
During the next 24 houis, it retained the same characteristics, hut 
moved veiy slowly to the north, so that, at noon, its centre was in 
Lat. 16° 10' N. and Long. 93° B. The retardation of its motion was 
evidently duo to the resistance of the land and hills in the eastern 
quadrant. The centre passed a few miles to the east of the Loanda 
and the Byculla on tho evening of the 12th and morning of the 13th. 
The decrease in the indraught from tho eastern quadrant duo to the 
action of the Burmese and Arakan coasts continued. The whirl began 
to diminish in intensity, and also’recurved slightly after noon of tho 13th, 
and passed to the north-north-eastward, thus appro* niching tho Burmese 
and Arakan coasts. On the morning of the 14th, it was much enfeebled. 
The barometric depression was smaller in amount, the winds weaker, 
the rainfall more diffuse and less localised, and the sea less violent. 
Moreover, the directions of the winds were so irregular over the area of 
barometric depression as to suggest the existence pf several imperfect 
and feeble vortices, rather than of one largo and well-defined whirl. 
The centre of the depression was in the neighbourhood of Akyab on tho 
morning of tho 14th. The land observations at 4 p. m. of that day 
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indicate that the cyclonic circulation was completely broken up, and that 
fine weather, with moderate winds, and a slight sha, obtained at that hour 
in the north-east of the Bay, ovei which the cyclone had previously 
advanced. The disturbance passed so completely away on the 14th that 
normal north-easterly wind^ wore re-established over the greater part, 
if not the whole, of the Bay, on the morning of«tho 15th. The storm 
hence was generated and dispersed between the morning qf the 10th 
and the evening of the 14th. 

• The following are a few of the more important points in connection 
with this cyclone. 

One of the more remarkable features, which has already been dis- 
cussed, but which deserves special mention, was the change which 
occurred when the cyclone approached the Burmese coast. Whatever the 
explanation may be, there can be no doubt of the facts. 

The following table gives approximately the position of the centre at 
noon on the various days, and the distance passed over by it in the 
preceding 24 hours : — 



Position of Centre. 

Distance passed 
over in pre- 
ceding 24 

hours. 


Latitude. 

• 

Longitude. 

11th 

13° 30' 

94° 15' 


12th 

15° 30' 

CO 

o 

O 

160 miles. 

13th 

16° 10' 

93° 0' 

47 „ 

14th 

20° 0' 

93° 30' 

275 „ 


It will thus be seen that, between noon of the 12th and 13th, the 
storm centre began to recurve, and only advanced a distance of about 
50 miles, as compared with ICO miles during the previous 24 hours, and 
275 dunng the succeeding 24 hours. The only apparent explanation 
depends on what I have already suggested as probable, namely, that the 
cyclonic action extends through very different heights in different 
storms. In the storms of the rains proper, it is almost certain that the 
condensation, and therefore the seat of the disturbance, is at a much 
greater elevation than it is in storms formed during the October Tran- 
sition period. In the latter case, the storms appear to bo generated 
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near the noi'thorn limit of the retreating south-west monsoon current, 
wliich is at that period diminishing in strength. It is probably much 
sliallower at its northern limits than elsewhere. Many of the pheno- 
mena of the cyclones of the Bay appear to be intelligible and explicable 
ojily on this supposition. 

If it be gi*anted^ that the October and November storms of the Bay 
of Bengal are formed near the northern edge of a diminishing and 
retreating current, it is hence almost certain that the vapour condensa- 
tion, in the case of the November cyclone under discussion, occurred at 
a comparatively small heiglit in the atmosphere, and that the resulting 
motion was mainly confined to the lower stmta. Hence the effects due 
to friction with land, and to the destructive or disintegrating action of the 
hill barrici*s of Burmah and Amkan cutting almost radially across the 
cyclonic ai’ca, would be large and marked. This was undoubtedly the case. 
So long as the cyclone was to the south of the Bunnah coast, tlio cyclone 
increased in intensity. When the centre was in a lino with the coast, 
and at a short distance from it, retardation was at once shown, and the 
cyclonic or vorticose motion began to diminish. And as the centre 
advanced northwards, so that the Arakan hills (of greater height than 
the west Burmese hills) were included within the area of disturbance, 
the disintegrating action became rapidly more marked, and caused a 
speedy disruption of the vortex. 

A feature which deserves special notice in the smaller cyclonic 
storms of the Bay is the behaviour of the barometer. The barometer 
alTords practically no indication of the approach of a small cyclonic 
storm in the Bay, and should not be trusted by the mariner to give duo 
warning. The reason of this is simple. A favourable condition ante- 
cedent to the formation of a storm is approximate uniformity of pressure 
over the whole or a large portion of the Bay. If a small atmospheric 
Avhirl be set up in an almost quiescent mass of air, which is therefore 
under nearly identical and uniform conditions, it produces a small de- 
pression at and near the centre, which extends slowly outwards. The 
fall of the barometer at distances of 80 or 100 miles from the centre 
is generally small in amount, and is frequently less than the changes due 
to general actions common to the whole of India. The depression at 
the centre rarely exceeds half an inch, and steep baric gradients are 
confined to its immediate neighbourhood. Over the rest of the Bay, 
the X)re8sure is slightly affected by the indraught, but frequently not 
to such an extent as to obscure the changes going on over the whole 
of India. In other words, during the formation and existence of a 
small storm, the barometer immediately outside of the storm area pro- 
per oscillates in obedience to the larger atmospheric movements com- 
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mon to the whole of India, as well as to the distant stonn, and hence, if 
used as a guide to the weather, it should be remembered that its indica- 
tion may refer mainly to these gene^l movements, and not to the whirl 
in the neighbourhood. , Hence it cannot be used as a reliable guide to 
the existence of small storms in the Bay of Bengal. 

A few examples from the present cyclone lyill not only indicate 
that the barometer gives no pertain dnd marked warning of the approach 
of a smaller cyclone in the Bay, but suggest that the mariner in the Bay 
of Bengal should rely mainly on the appearance of the sky, the strength 
and changes of the wind, the amount of the swell, and the direction from 
which it travels, as indications of an approaching storm. 

The Mount Stuart passed through the western quadrant. The fol- 
lowing table gives her barometric readings, her position with respect 
to the storm centre, strength of wind, and amount of swell : — 



Barometer. 

Wind. 

Swell. 

• 

Distance 
of storm 
centre. 

Weather. 

7th 

* 29-90 

2to3 

None 

• 

• •• 

Unsettled. 

8th 

'92 

1 to 4 


• • • 

Unsettled. 

9th 

•87 

0 to 3 

Hono 

... 

Unsettled. 


•8G 

0 to 4 

None 

... 

Unsettled. 

11th ... 

•82 

2 to 5 

None 


Weather looking 
very bad. 

12tB ... 

•75 

5 to 6 

... 


Squally. 

13th ... 

•87 

5 to 6 

Heavy sea. 

126 

Squally. 

14th ... 

•89 

5 to 1 

Heavy. 

280 

Fine. 


The preceding table shows that, although she was within 100 miles 
of the centre of a storm between the 10th and 14th, tho range of the 
barometer at noon during the whole interval was only ’14", or very little 
more than the diurnal range of the barometer in tho Bay. 

Tho Bancoora may bo taken for another example : — 



Barometer. 

Dist- 

ance. 

Wind. 

Swell. 

Weather. 

11th ... 

29-887 


2 to 4 

None. 

Fine. 

12th ... 

•805 


4 to 5 

Heavy N. E. sea. 

Squally. 

13th ... 

•770 

m 

3to7 

Tremendous sea in 
the morning. Heavy 
sea during the after- 
noon. 

Very squally 

14th ... 

•839 


2to3 

Heavy sea. 

Improving. 
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The above shows that the Bancoora, which left the River Hooghly on 
the 11th, approached within 70 miles of the centre of the cyclone at 
noon of the 13th. She had heavy nqualls and a tremendous sea, and 
yet the total range of her barometer, as determined by the noon ojbserva- 
tions, was only •117'', or actually less than the diurnal range of the 
barometer in the Bay^ 

The Satara furnishes equally strong evidence. She was for a con- 
siderable time in the eastern quadrant of the cyclone at no great distance 
from the centre, and hence felt the full force of the storm. ‘ 



Barometer. 

Dist- 

ance. 

Wind. 

Swell. 

Weather. 

loth ... 

1 

29-89 


2 to 5 

None. 

Fine. 

11th ... 

•80 

250 

4 to 6 

Heavy sea. 

Gale. Heavy squalls. 

12th ... 

•61 

90 

9 

Heavy sea. 

Hard gale. 

13th ... 

•68 

35 

00 

Heavy sea. 

Strong gBblex 


The preceding observations show that on the 11th, when the state 
of the sea and the strength of the wind indicated the existence of a 
cyclonic storm, her barometer had not fallen a tenth of an inch.« It 
was only on the 12th, when she was in the midst of the storm, and the 
wind had increased to force 9, and was blowing a hard gale, that the 
barometer began to fall to any considerable extent. 

These examples appear to establish that the barometric movements 
are very small in the outer portion of the smaller cyclonic disturbances of 
the Bay, and are generally smaller than those due to the regular changes 
common to the whole of India. Hence the barometer gives little or no 
practical warning of the approach of a small cyclone in the Bay, and 
mariners should therefore rely mainly on other incAcations. 

The path of the cyclone was contrary to all recorded experience 
of storms in the Martaban Gulf. The following is the list of storms 
that have been known to occur in that portion of the Bay, taken 
from Mr. Blanford’s Catalogue of the recorded Cyclones in the Bay of 
Bengal, up to the end of 1876, in Joum. As. Soc., Bengali 1876, 
V 0 I.XLVI, Pt. II:— 

184f0 — ^November 21st. To the N. E. of the Andamans. 

1844— November 9th — 14th. East of the Andamans. Encouhterod by 
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the Briton and Bunnymedo troop ships^ Both vessels were dismasted 
^ and thrown on the Andamans. • 

1850 — November 17th — 19th. In the Andaman Sea. Passed east of 
Port Blair and travelled N. N. wf 

1854 — April 21st — 23rd. A violent hurricane in the Gulf of Martaban 
and Rangoon. ^ 

1858 — ^April 9th — 10th. A storm fibm the Andamans to Capo Negrais. 
Much destruction of property occurred at Henzada and 'Rangoon, 
betw eon which the centre passed. 

There is no direct evidence in this list that any of those storms 
passed from the Martaban Gulf into the Bay of Bengal. It is, however, 
probable that the third storm in the list did so. It appears to be parallel 
in time of occurrence, and lino of advance, with the storm under discussion. 
There is no apparent theoretical reason in support of the opinion that 
a storm generated in the Gulf of Martaban should not pass into the Bay. 
Experience certainly appears to indicate that such a line of motion is 
very rare. The great majority of the •cyclonic storms in the Gulf of 
Martaban are generated to the east of the Andamans and north-east of 
the Nicoljars, and advance in a general northerly direction across the 
south coast of Burmah, when they rapidly break up. 

Hence, although experience is doubtless valuable in indicating the 
probabilities of the occurrence of cyclones, and their line of motion, it 
should be most carefully borne in mind, that they are mere probabilities 
based, at the present time, on veiy limited experience, and that it 
would almost certainly be misleading and dangerous to dogmatize our 
limited experience into rules or laws, wliich might fail on their first 
application. 

Another feature deserving notice was the short period of its exist- 
ence. Favourable conditions, according to the condensation theory, were 
present for some days previous to the 10th. The log of the Kwang Tung 
for the 7th proves that there was no cyclonic vortex in existence in the 
Andaman Sea on that day. The various observations of the 8th and 9th 
indicate that cyclonic motion on a considerable scale had not commenced 
on either of these days. The observations of the 10th, on the other 
hand, establish the existence of a small depression on that day which 
rapidly developed into a large atmospheric whirl. Hence the existence 
of the cyclonic vortex dates from the evening of the 9th, or morning of 
the 10th. The circulation intensified and developed rapidly on the 
evening of the 10th and morning of the 11th, so that there was a large 
barometric depression and oyclonio circulation on that day, to the north- 
east of the Andamans. The cyclone was then moving norih- westwards. 
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It continued to accnmulate energy until the morning of the 12th9 when 
the .action of the land on the atmospheric motion in the eastern and 
north-eastern portions of the cyclone^retarded the advance of the vortex^ 
and began to influence the cyclonic motion considerably. This proceeded 
at first slowly, but, as the storm moved nortljwards, the destructive effect 
of the Burmese and Arakan hills increased, so that the rotatory motion 
was gradually and completely broten up *>and disintegrated before the 
afternoon of the 14th, in the neighbourhood of Akyab. There was thus 
a period of about 48 hours, from the morning of the 10th to that of 
the 12th, during which the storm accumulated energy. During the next 
24 hours, the rotatory motion continued almost undiminished, whilst the 
motion of translation was largely decreased. During the remaining 36 
hours of its existence, the vorticose or rotatory motion was gradually 
diminished. 

The force of the winds at and near the centre (which might perhaps 
be used to measure the intensity of the storm) depends mainly upon the 
strength of the atmospheric disturbance producing the cyclonic motion, 
that is, upon the rate at which aqueous vapour is condensed into rain 
and upon the character and distribution of the rainfall (i. e., whether it is 
localized and concentrated over a comparatively small area or diffused). 
On the other hand, the^ extent of area over which the cyclonic dis- 
turbance extends appears to depend mainly, if not entirely, upon the 
length of time that lias elapsed from its formation, and during which it 
has advanced over the sea area uninfluenced by the land. Hence it is 
that the most extensive cyclones have been generated in the centre of the 
Bay, near the Andamans, and have advanced northwards to the Bengal 
coast. This is not due to any meteorological peculiarity of the Bay in 
the neighbourhood of the Andamans, but tp the fact that a cyclone 
generated there, and advancing northwards, takes a longer time to reach 
the land than if it were formed in any other part of the Bay, and has 
therefore a longer period during which its energy can increase. 

CHAPTER V. 

CONCLUDTNO ReMABKS ON THE CONDENSATION THEORY. 

In the preceding pages, all the observations throwing light on the 
two largest and most severe storms in the Bay of Bengal during the 
year 1883 have been given, together with a discussion of their more im- 
portant features. It remains to explain the chief features of the two 
storms as physical phenomena, and hence also to suggest the theory of 
cyclonic generation and motion which appears to be applicable to them, 
and is consistent with our knowledge of the physics of the atmosphere. 
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In both examples, the greater portion of the ma^ of air that was thrown 
into a state of violent motion during the storm* was for some days ante- 
cedent to the disturbances almostj^t rest, and in a state of approximate 
equilibrium. There '^as a break in the rains immediately preceding the 
formation of the first storm, which is well-known to be a period of light 
and unsteady winds in Bengal, and over the Head of the Bay. The second 
storm occurred very shortly after tHe first break in the north-east mon- 
soon rains on the Coromandel coast, and when, as the various observations 
prove, winds were very light and variable over tho greater portion of the 
Bay. Hence the first and most striking feature of these cyclones was, 
that a vast amount of kinetic energy, or motion, was rapidly given to a 
large mass of air which, previously to that action, was in an almost quies- 
cent state. Tho gradual increase of the motion was in those two examples 
proved from observations taken by vessels passing through the areas of 
disturbance. The transformation from the state of approximate quiescence 
to that of violent cyclonic 'motion in the Bay is consequently a continu- 
ous process, the successive stages of which can be fully traced. And tho 
entire development of these, and of aU storms in the Bay of Bengal, 
appears to be due to actions occurring over the Bay itself, and not to 
atmosphofic* conditions at a considerable tfistance from the area of 
cyclonic disturbance. 

The question of cyclone generation is tliorcfore essentially one of 
transfer oE energy. Viewed in this liglit there are two subjects for 
enquiry : — 

• 1st. Tho source and character of the energy which is transferred 
to the atmosphere, and transformed into tho kinetic energy of a mass of 


air. 

2nd. The conditions necessary for tlie transfer of energy under 
consideration. 

If these two questions are fully answered, a satisfactory explanation 
will be given of cyclonic generation as. a meteorological problem. The 
complete mathematical treatment of this subject as a dynamical question 
is beyond the scope of the present article. • 

The energy which is transformed during the generation and exis- 
tence of a cyclone, and which maintains the cyclonic circulation against 
the various resistances opposing it, and therefore tending to disinte- 
grate it, is undoubtedly the latent hccat energy given out during the 
condensation of aqueous vapour contained in the atmosphei*e. In all 
cyclones of the Bay of Bengal tliat have hitherto been investigated, 
heavy and, in tho majority of cases, torrential rain is the most pro- 
minent feature. It increases in amount during the generation of tho 
cyclone, is excessive daring the existence of the cyclone in its complete 
24 
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form, and rapidly deceases during the disintegration of the cyclone, 
ceasing with the disapifearance of the cyclonic vortex. It is thus a 
phenomenon parallel in character and,dT 2 fration with the cyclonic motion 
or disturbance. r 

It is also equally certain that when aqueous vapour is condensed 
into rain, practically tthe whole of the solar thermal energy utilized to 
perform thq work of evapoi-ation is given out by the mass of vapour 
during condensation, and is transferred to the adjacent mass of air. 
Major Cunningham’s Hydraulic Experiments at Roorkee appear , to 
establish that the sun’s heat under the most favourable conditions, tliat 
is, dry weather and high air temperature, does not evaporate more tlian 
one-tenth of an inch per diem from the surface of slowly moving water. 
The inverse process of condensation, in consequence of certain features 
of air motion dependent on rainfall, usually proceeds much more 
rapidly, and frequently restores the aqueous vapour in the form of 
lain to the earth’s surface at the rate of one to two inches per houi*. 
Prolonged rainfall at the rate of 10 to 30 inches per diem for periods 
varying from 24 to 72 hours are? by no means uncommon during the 
passage of the larger cyclones of the Bay of Bengal across the Bengal 
or Madras coasts. It is probable, judging from the expressions^ used by 
sailors to describe the rainfall during cyclones in the Bay, that it is more 
intense and prolonged than on land. 

If we therefore compare the rates at which evaporation and condensa- 
tion can occur, it is certain that the energy released during the act of con- 
densation is transferred to the atmosphere with very great rapidity during 
heavy rainfall and probably at a rate occasionally amounting to 100, 200, 
or even 400 times that at which it was absorbed during the process 
of evaporation. The effect of a continuous fall of 20 or 30 inches of 
rain over any portion of the earth’s surface would, on the assumption 
of Major Cunningham’s results, be equivalent to that of a sun 250 times 
as powerful as our present luminary acting directly on the mass of 
the atmosphere above the area of rainfall, instead of indirectly by means 
of convection currents due* to the heating of the earth’s land surface. 
The action is also usually continuous, and is not interr Ipted, as in the 
case of the direct solar action, by the succession of night and day. 
There is therefore the strongest probability that so powerful a disturbing 
action can produce very large and rapidly accumulating effects on the 
mass of the earth’s atmosphere affected and influenced by it in a com- 
paratively short space of time. 

There hence appears to bo no doubt that the energy transferred to 
the atmosphere during lieavy rainfall is veiy large, and that the source 
of the energy thus indicated is adequate from every point of view to 
account for the production of the largest and most intense cyclonic cir- 
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culations. Other causes of the origin of cycloAs have been assigned, 
as, for instance, difFerences of pressure, frictioi^ oetween parallel winds 
blowing from opposite directions,^&c., but the slightest consideration seems 
to show that none of these is sufficrent to account for the enormous and 
contintious transfer of energy that occum during the prolonged existence 
of a large cyclone. The strongest argument against these theories, in the 
case of cyclones of the Bay of Bengal, is, that experience has established 
that the larger the cyclone, ftie smaller are the antecedent difFerences of 
pressure, and the feebler are the winds blowing from opposite directions, 
immediately before the formation of the cyclonic vortex. 

The following statements based on the preceding remarks hence give 
the answer to the first part of the required explanation. When water is 
converted into aqueous vapour on the large scale at the earth s surface, 
thermal energy, derived from the sun, performs the work of evaporation, 
and is hence transformed. The aqueous vapour thus produced possesses an 
equivalent amount of energy, the greater part, if not the whole, of which 
it retains, so long as it continues in the vaporous condition. When it is 
reconverted into water, or condensed ^as rain, this portion of its total 
energy is given out, and transferred to the air. The 'tviodus opetandl 
of this transfer is a matter of no importance in the present enquiry. 
Also, in all cases when the rainfall is heavy, and prolonged for a con- 
siderable time, the energy is given out at • a much more rapid rate 
than that at which it was absorbed during the process of evaporation. 
IdLenco heavy and prolonged rainfall may give rise to a powerful, persis- 
tent, and continuously accumulating disturbance on the adjacent atmos- 
phere, and, therefore, produce violent and extensive air motion. In virtue 
of the constitution of the atmosphere, the motion will be rotatory. Pro- 
longed heavy local rainfall is hence an adequate and sufficient cause. It 
is, moreover, the only known cause which is equal or similar in amount 
to the efFect, and hence there are strong reasons for assuming that it is the 
motive power which produces the peculiar motion of the atmosphere called 
cyclonic circulation on the large scale. It is, in fact, the most powerful 
disturbing action to which the air is subject, and the (jonsequent motion 
of the air is, when the rainfall and consequent disturbance are excessive, 
the most violent in its character with wliich we are acquainted. 

The histoiy of the two cyclones has shew'u most fully that heavy 
rainfall over the area of cyclonic motion or distui’bance was a charac- 
teristic feature, and that in this redj)ect they confirm previous experience. 
Hence the source of the energy of these two cyclones was almost cer- 
tainly that which we have indicated in the previous statement, that is^ 
the latent heat energy of the aqueous vapour derived previously from 
the sun, and transferred to the atmosphere during the process of con- 
densation. 
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As rainfall does ni fc always appear to produce cyclonic motion, it is 
clear that, although rainfall may be the source of energy, it is only when 
the rainfall occurs under special conditions that the accompanying air 
motion increases and accumulates iti the peculiar manner necessaiy 
to give rise to a large and intense cyclonic circulation. Experience 
has shown that the following conditions, which can be proved to have 
a direct bearing on the formation of cyclones, are always present before 
and during the generation of cyclones in the Bay of Bengal : — 

1st. The establishment and prevalence of a humid current over the 
extreme south of the Bay, which brings up large quantities of aqueous 
vapour into the centre or north of the Bay. 

2nd. The occurrence of approximate uniformity of meteorological 
conditions, more especially of pressure, over the coasts of the Bay, and 
frequently over a considerable portion of the Bay. 

3rd. The prevalence of light and variable winds over Bengal and 
the coasts of the Bay, and over a considerable portion of the Bay extend- 
ing from the Bengal coast southwards. This condition is practically 
identical with the previous, as both arc duo to, and accompany, the same 
general atmospheric conditions. 

4th. The absence of cuinfall, and the prevalence of clcav’ skies with 
fine weather, over the north and centre of the Bay, and in Bengal. 

The relative importance of these conditions will be evident on veiy 
brief consideration. The first is evidently necessary to supply the aque- 
«)us vapour in sufficiently large amounts to give rise to continuous heavy 
rainfall over such a large area as is covered by a considerable cyclonic 
disturbance. The Bay of Bengal is not a largo enough evaporating area 
to afford such a supply. Hence cyclonic storms are only formed in the 
Bay of Bengal when there is a humid current blowing into it from 
the Indian Ocean. This occurs only during the south-west mon- 
soon period, when the south-west winds blowing at the entrance of 
the Bay are the northward continuation beyond the Equator of the south- 
east Trade Winds of the Southern Tropics. That such is the case is 
sufficiently proved by the fact *that cyclonic storms on the largo scale 
are entirely restricted to that portion of the year when south-west mon- 
soon winds are blowing over a part or the whole of the Bay, that is, from 
the beginning of May to the end of December. It is also shown by the 
fact that, at the commencement and termination of the south-west mon- 
soon period, any cyclones that are generated, form in the south of tlie 
Bay, whilst in the months of July and August, or during the height of 
the south-west monsoon, they form near the Head of the Bay. In short, 
the area of cyclonic generation in the Bay of Bengal depends mainly 
upon the season, and travels northwards or southwards, according as the 
.^outh-west monsoon is advancing or retreating over the Bay. 
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The remaining conditions appear to bo ne jessary in order that the 
rainfall may occur in such a manner as to give | rise to and produce an 
atmospheric whirl. It is evideniE.iJiat if rainfall tends to set up rotatory 
motion in the air, it js absolutely necessary for rotatory motion on the 
large scale that there should not be several separate centres of rainfall 
and disturbance, each proc/ucing its own rotatory ,or cyclonic action, and 
therefore interfering with the othelis. It is essential that the rainfall 
should bo localized and concentrated, that it should continue for some 
iime over a comparatively small area, and be confined to that area. The 
more perfectly this is realized, and the longer this continues, the greater 
will be the accumulated disturbance. In order that the rainfall may 
occur over the same area for such a considerable period as to permit of 
the continuous accumulation of action, it is evident that ascensional 
motion should mainly occur there, and hence that, previously, there should 
be little horizontal motion of the air, and therefore very slight differences 
of pressure at the sea level. The necessity for the further conditions 
is hence also evident. 

It will be seen that these condiMons were fulfilled in the case of 
both storms, more completely (as might have been anticipated) in the 
case of tjie second storm, when the south-west monsoon current was 
weaker than it was at the time of the first storm. The history and 
discussion thus fully bear out the existence of the conditions immediately 
antecedent to the two storms which the condensation theory asserts to be 
necessary for the initiation and generation of a cyclonic storm in the 
Hay. 

The preceding remarks hence indicate that the energy given out 
during the process of aqueous vapour condensation on the large scale is 
the motive power of cyclones, and that the rainfall must bo localized and 
concentrated over a considerable area, for a period of one or more 
days, in order to produce the continuous and rapid accumulation of 
energy which characterizes a largo cyclonic disturbance. Experience lias 
also shown that the conditions which the condensation theory suggests 
as being essential for the occurrence of continuous and prolonged local 
rainfall over a portion of the Bay are eicactly those which are present 
before and during all cyclonic storms in the Bay of Bengal, and that they 
are more fully marked before the occurrence of the larger than of the 
smaller cyclones of the Bay. It is, moreover, these antecedent conditions 
which form tho only test or indication of the possible or probable early 
formation of cyclones in tho Bay, and which are utilized in the preparation 
of the daily weather Reports issued by the India and Bengal Meteorolo- 
gical Departments. 
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BXPI^ANATION OP PLATES II-X. 

The plates give the weather charts each day during the whole period 
covered by the two storms of 1883 described in the preceding pages. The curved 
lines or isobars indicate the distribution of pressure. Along any one of these lines, 
the estimated air pressure it the sea-level (as determined from the reading of the 
barometer) is the same. Hence no change of pressure occurs along these lines, and 
the change ef pressure is greatest perpendicularly across these lines. The rate of 
change is most rapid where the lines are nearest together. As the difference of air 
pressure between consecutive lines is the same, the rate of increase or decrease of 
pressure is inversely proportional to the distance between consecutive lines. The 
isobars form closed curves about the centre of a cyclonic disturbance. Hciice the 
position of the cyclonic vortex on any day is at once determined by an inspection of 
the charts. The probable path is determined by joining these positions by lines. 
The direction of the air motion near the earth’s surface is determined by the winds, 
which are shown by arrows flying with the wind, or pointing to the ‘direction 
towards which the moving air is advancing. Small circles ( o ) indicate a calm at 
the hour of observation. 

The charts give the distribution of pressure and wind directions at 10 A. m. of 
each day. They are based on the 10 V:. h. observations taken at the land meteoro- 
logical stations, and on the 8 A. m. or noon observations taken on board the ships 
which have furnished logs of the weather experienced by them in the Bay during 
either storm, allowance being made, wherever at is possible, for the difference of time 
between the two sets of obser);atious. 
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To the coal-miner, or to the more geological surveyor, the exact corre- 
lation of the rocks in difFcrent parts of the world is of little importance. 
Littl(9 does the mine-owner reck of whether his coal does or does not be- 
long to the carboniferous era so long as it is saleable at a profit, nor need 
the geologist, asked to survey and report on a coalfield, trouble his head 
about this ; but, to one who would unravel the physics or the history of 
the earth, the solution of this problem may well bo of paramount impor- 
tance, though unfortunately often impossible of attainment ; generally, 
one might almost say always, he has to depend on fossils, but the answers 
the^e give are often contradictory or Del^jhic in their obscurity ; at no 
time should they be too litemlly interpreted, but, like the cutcheny 
gong in an Indian station, must be made the most of as the only 
available substitute for a more accurate timepiece. But just as iu 
this city where there are many thousand timepieces of various descrip- 
tions, of vrliich probably no two keep identical time, every day the time- 
ball falls and the signal gun is fii’cd to let all who may be concerned 
know that it is one o’clock ; so in the past time-signals have been, given 
throughout the earth, by which we can determine the contemporaneity 
of the strata in which their records have been preserved. Of this nature 
would-be a wide spread glacial epoch comparable to that which.4^ the 
26 ' . 
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receufc past has aUccted both hemispheres of the globe, but, as there is 
reason to believe that such have occurred at various periods in the 
history of the earth, we are dependent on the otherwise less accurate 
palaBoiitological evidence for determining whether the strata shewing 
signs of glacial action can liave been deposited at the same period or 
must belong to widely separated geological epochs. 

There can be no doubt that of all forms of palfeontological evidence 
the most trustworthy is that afforded by the marine mollusca. Inha- 
biting as they do an element of more uniform temperature, and of 
which every part is in continuona if circuitous connection with the rest, 
it is but natural that they should be moi’e uniform in character than the 
fauna oE the land, while the simplicity of tlicir structure, greater than 
that found among vertebrates or higher invertebrates, renders them less 
liable to change through alteration of the conditions under which they 
live. On the other hand, this very stability of organism renders them 
useless for the exact correlation of strata far sopamtefl from each other ; 
for mere determination of homolax^^, evtm did this exist in the sense in 
which the term vvas originally intended to bear, would be but of little value 
to the physical geohjgist, to whom the terms ‘ Jurassic ’ or ‘ Carbonifer- 
ous,’ if determined merely on palaeontological grounds, arc as meaningless, 
for determination of dates in the histoiy of the earth, as the analogous 
terms * Stone Age ’ and ‘ Bronze Age ’ are for determining periods in 
the history of the human race. 

But, if the evidence afforded by marine mollusca is not sufficiently 
accumte and trustworthy, how much more is this true of that afforded 
by the terrestrial faun*a and flora. True, the duration of the existence of 
a species of cycad, conifer, and, possibly, even a fern may be shorter on 
the average than that of a species of mollusc, and to this extent it may 
be a more accurate index of contemporaneity ; but it is comparatively 
seldom that identical specie.s are found in far separated deposits, and 
paloDontologists have consequently to depend mainly on what are called 
‘ allied species.’ Now the hard parts of anlTiials, winch in almost every 
case are all that arc preserved to ns, give, for the most part, a very- 
true and real indication of the affinity of the animpl to which they 
belonged, while, from the leaf of a tree or the frond — generally barren 
or with the fructification obliterated in fossilization — of a fern, little or 
nothing can be gleaned of the relationship of the plant to which it origi- 
nally belonged ; thus no one would doubt that two specimens of Terehrd- 
tnla or Ammonite, declared by a competent palteontologist to belong to 
the same species, would, if wo could recover their soft parts, still prove to 
belong to the same or very closely allied species, while, on the other hand, 
we have lately been informed, by a paleeobotanist whose competence none 
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can doubt, that the Indian and Australian forms of the celebrated 
Glossopteris hrowniana, long believed to belong to the same species, 
differ so widely in their frucfcific%tion that it is doubtful whether they 
can be included in the same family, and that they must certainly belong 
to different genera.* , 

As an instance of uncertainty of jjalacontologi cal Evidence, I need only 
quote the well-known case of -the Umia and Katrol bods of Kutch, where 
beds containing a flora with a well-marked Lower Oolite facies overlie 
othbr beds in wliich the fauna is equally distinctly Upper Oolite in type ; 
another case tliat might be quoted is that of the Rajrnahal and Damuda 
floras ; in the Rajmalial flora, there are, out of 47 speciesf iu all, 26 which 
are iclontical with or allied toj European species : of these, fifteen are 
represented in the Rhjetic beds of Europe, one spf3cies being hardly 
distinguishable from the European form : seven are represented by 
Palaeozoic species, two belonging to an exclusively Palfeozoic genus 
(Eremopteris) , while another (Afacrofienioplcris lata) is, on Dr. Peistman- 
tel’s own admission, so like the Permian T(tmioj)toris ahnormis as to be 
almost un distinguishable : two species oiTly are allied to Liassic forms, 
and of thesg one is also represented in the RhoDtic : five species are re- 
presentednn the Lower Oolite of Europe, two by identical forms, while, of 
the other three, one is also related to a Carboniferous, and the other 
two to Rluctic, species. From this, an impartial observer would be in- 
clined to place the flora as certainly not later tluin Rliaotic, but, as on this 
point the talented palreontologist of the Geological Survey has expressed 
a vAy positive opinion that the flora is Liassic iu facies, I must perforce 

* PalaDOTitologia Tndica, Fossil Flor.T. of the Lower Gondwanas, Vol. Ill, p. 103 
In this connection, 1 may (piotc Dr. Feistmaiitcl as follows : — after noting tho difference 
in the fructification of the two forms, In* adds ‘ so tliat I would be (piito jnstified in 
placing those in a se])arato goiins altogotJior and thus disposing of the ditlionlty in 
determining the age of our Uamiida scries owing to tho correlation of the Indian 
Australian species.” An easy way of ‘ disposing of tho dilliculty ’ forsooth, but my 
oolloague can hardly have perceived tho full ^rce of thoso Words when he penned 
^hem, for, carried to their legitimate conclusion, they cut away the ground on which 
alone palaeobotaiiista can base their claim for tho acceptance of fossil plants as a 
means of correlating distant deposits. Tlie lesson to bo learnt is rather that the 
conclusions of oven tho ablest pahoobotaiiists must, owing to the nature of the 
material they have to work with, bo received with caution, and that generic and specific 
names of fossil plants do not necessarily represent any real affinity, and that in some 
oases the latter and in most cases the former are names merely and nothing more. 

t Hero and elsewhere, except where tho reverse is distinctly stated, I owe my 
palaeontological facts to Dr. O. Feistmautol’s writings in tho publications of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

t I use this term in tho same sense as it is used by palaaobotanists ; It may 
well bo that some of these ' allied species ’ have no real connection with each other. 
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bow to Iiis opinion, a feat I can the more easily perform that the exact 
determination of the age of the Rajmahal series is irrelevant to my 
present purpose, this being merely to point out that the flora, judged by 
European standards, is of an extremely heterogeneous character. 

Turning now to the Damudas, we find tliat, out of a total 63 species, 
only twenty shew any- affinity to European forms : of these, six are repre- 
sented byRha3tic species, two of which are identical in Europe and in 
India : eight are represented in Jurassic beds, one being identical with a 
species from the Yorkshire Oolite, and two have their nearest allies amibng 
living forms : while, of those which are related to species older than the 
Rhietic, two arc represented in the Permian, and two only are repre- 
sented by allied species in the Tiias. The flora of the Damudas is thus 
seen to bo as heterogeneous in its charjicter as that of the Rajmahals and, 
like that of the latter, would naturally be attributed to a Rhootic age, yet 
the two series are not merely sej)arated by a break in the stratification, but 
the two floras are so contrasted in their characters that, whereas the 
Damuda flora is almost exclusively composed of ferns, that of the Raj- 
mahals is markedly the jireponderance of cycads, and, of all the Rajma- 
hal species, thi*ee only are represented in the Damudas and those by 
“ allied species.” These beds have been classed by Dr. Feistmantel as 
Triassic, and the probabilities in favour of their being contemporaneous 
in the Trias of Europe are about the same as those in favour of a Liassic 
age for the Rajmahals or a Rhrotic age for either of the two, but this 
is all that can safely be said. 

Turning now to the Kach flora, which, whether we judge from* the 
associated marine fauna or from the flora itself, is of Oolitic ago, we 
find, out of a total of 27 (excluding Algae) species, 18 are represented by 
identical or allied species in Europe, four arc identical with European 
Oolitic species, of which, however, one ranges down to the Rhrotic, nine 
more forms are related to European Oolitic species, while four only are 
related to species older than the Oolite and in two crises at least the re- 
lationship is not very close ; we have here, then, a much closer relation 
with a definite European flora than is the case with the Damuda and 
Rajmahal beds, and this, as I shall presently shew, is o^y considerable im- 
portance in unravelling the history of the Gondwana ago. 

In Australia, there is a series of plant-bearing beds whose flora shews 
many affinities with tliat of the Indian Gondwanas, but which range over 
a more extensive period of time, and are marked, both at their upper and 
at their lower limits, by the association of the plants with marine fossils.* 

• Conf. principally Bev. W. B. Glarko, Remarks on the Sedimentary forma- 
tions of Nevr South Wales, 4th edition, and Dr. O. Feistmantel in Palwontographicat 
1878 (Appendix). 
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At the base of the series, are beds whose marine fauna indicates a 
Devonian age; above these, come beds which contain a flora consisting 
principally of such genera as Lepidodendron, Bkacopteris, and Calamites, 
amon^ which occurs a jingle species of Olossopterin.* Above these, but 
still below beds in which a marine fauna of Carboniferous type is found, 
there is a flora which, judged by European standards, is Mezozoic in 
facies. At the top of the IJewcasiJle series, to which the beds just men- 
tioned belong, a more abundant flora is found, which presents many re- 
lationships to that of our Indian Damudas : in both, Olossopteris is a do- 
minant type, both contain the Olossopteris browniana and two other 
species allied to Damuda fonns : Sphenopteris, which in the ilew- 
castle beds is represented by six species, is only represented in the 
Damudas by one {8. polymorpha, Pstm.), which, however, is said to be 
more closely allied to the Australian 8. alata than to any European 
form : the only species of Phyllotheca is allied to the Damuda P. indicay 
and the common occurrence of Vertehraria in both is another link. That 
this relationship is not so close as was at one time believed, I readily 
admit, but nevertheless the relationship is real, and, though it may be 
presumptuous to express an opinion at variance with thah of the 
talented, palaeontologist of the Geological Survey of India, I must say 
that to me the relationship seems far closer than tliat which unites 
the Damudas to the Trias of Europe. • 

Above the Newcastle beds, come the Hawskbury beds, which have 
yielded but two species of ferns, one of which (8plienopteris alata^ Bgt.), 
however, is allied to a Damuda species. Above the Hawksbuiy, come 
the Wianamatta beds, which have yielded six species of plants, no 
less than three of which are allied to Damuda forms. 

It is thus evidently impossible to correlate, on palinontological 
grounds alone, these beds directly with any of our Indian horizons, but, 
like the Indian Talchirs, the Hawksbury beds contain ceriain beds of fine 
clay through which boulders of all sizes are scattered promiscuously in 
a manner that can only be attributed to the agency of floating ice. In 
Victoria, there are beds which similarly indicate the existence of a severe 
climate at the time of their deposition, and these — the Bacchus Marsh beds 
— have yielded three species of Qangamopterisy of which one is identical 
with, and the other two are closely allied to, Talchir species. The Bacchus 
Marsh beds have not yielded a single species common to themselves and 
to the Hawksbury beds, but this is of little importance, as it is impossible 
to suppose that the entire flora of the Bacchus Marsh period consisted 

* There is some doubt attaching to the correctness of this statement. The 
Olossopteris was obtained from a different locality and possibly from a newer series 
of beds than the others. 
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of throe species of Gangamopteris^ or that of the Hawksbury period to 
have been limited to two* species of ferns. But, if not directly referable 
to the same epoch by their contained fossils, there can be no doubt that 
they are on the same horizon, for, in the uppcrmosl; beds of the Newcastle 
series, two species of Gangamopteris arc found, one identical with, and the 
other allied to, species from the Bacchus Marsh sandstones of Victoijja, 
while the beds above tlie Hawksbury hcrios in New South Wales can be 
correlated with those which overlie the Bacchus Marsh beds in Victoria 
by the occuri*enco of Vecopteris australis^ Morr. and Tcenopteris daintr^i^ 
!McCoy in both. The presence of beds indicating glacial action in 
both and the absence of similar beds in the associated strata further 
prove their absolute contemporaneity ; and by an extension of the same 
reasoning we may assign the Talchirs of India to the same glacial epoch. 

The palajontological relations of the Gondwanas with the Karoo and 
Uitenhage series of South Africa are much simpler than with the Austia- 
lian formations. Fj-om the upper part of the Karoo bods, which uncon- 
formably overlie strata containing an Up})cr Palmozoicj fauna, a limited flora 
of but five species has been obtained. Of these five, one is Glossopteria hrow- 
niana^ another, IJiciyopferis ? simpltw, Tate, is, according to Dr. Feist- 
mantel, allied to GlossopterU datuitdica^ Fstm., and Buhidgea ma^kayi is, 
on the same authority, probably a Gavgamojderis ; in addition to these, Tate 
gives a species of but the identification is doubted by Dr. 

Feistraantel."*^ Associated with these, there is an abundant jind peculiar 
Reptilian fauna with Dicynodon as a dominant typo, a genus not known 
elsewhere, except from the Panchet subdivision of the Damuda in India. 
In the overlying Uitenhage series, there is a flora consisting of eleven 
determinable species ; of these one species of ferns is also found in the 
Rajmalmls, while two, and possibly three, species of ferns and one conifer 
are closely allied to Rajmahal forms.f These Uitenhage plants are 
associated with beds containing an Oolitic marine fauna. The palmonto- 
logy of these beds sufficiently indicates a parallelism with the Gond- 
wanas, and, in confirmation of thi.s, we find, at the base of the Karoo 
series, an undisputably glacial boulder bed,I which we shall be justified 
in assigning to the same epoch as those of the Talchirs in India and of 
the Hawksbury and Bacchus Marsh beds in Australia. ^ 

Viewing these circumstances, there can, I think, bo no doubt that 
these glacial boulder clays of Africa, India, and Australia represent one 
and the same epoch in the history of the earth and are, as strictly as the 
word can be applied, of contemporaneous, if not absolutely coeval, origin, 

• Q. J. G. S., XXIII, 140, Paloeontographicaj 1878, p. 114. 

t Q. J. G. S., XXTTT, p. 140. 

t Q. J. G. S., XXVII, 58 and 636. 
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And further, as in every case the palssontological evidence indicates that 
these glacial beds are of late Palieozoic or earljr Secondary age, I think 
it is probable that, as has been suggested by Mr. H. P. Blanford, they 
are of the same age as the Permian boulder clays of Europe.* 

Having thus obtained a common era in the geological histoiy of 
these three countries (India, Africa, and Australiai), we are able to examine 
their history in an intelligent manner. The first thing notiopable is that, 
in Australia, at a period corresponding fairly to the Devonian, both the 
fAuna and the flora were, judged by European standards, of a Palaeozoic 
type. Later on, probably in Lower Carboniferous times, there appeal’s, 
among species of Lopidodandron, Uhacojderis, and Oalamites, which, in 
Europe, are found in rocks of Carboniferous ago, a single species of 
GlodSopteriSy the forerunner of a newer flora destined to supplant the 
older forms. In the Newcastle (Upper Carboniferous) beds, this flora has 
completely ousted the older foriiis, and, as T have already noticed, shews 
considerable relationship to that of the Daniudas in India. Yet, if the 
Talchirs and the Bacchus Marsh beds arc )*eally of contemporaneous 
origin as was first suggested by Dif Fcistmantel,* and if the Bacchus 
Marsh and Ilawskbury beds are also contempomneous (and the presence 
of tracts of glacial action in all three is at* least presumptive evidence 
in favour of this conclusion), the Dainudas^must be of very much later 
date than the Newcastle beds, and we have to cx]>lain why it is that 
the Newcastle flora left Australia whem it did, and why it or its descen- 
dants lingered on in India, and, as I propose to shew, spread over what 
now the Old World producing important niodifications in its flora. 

It is possible to suppose tliat the Newcastle flora reciuired a warm 
— though from internal evidence one would rather look upon it as indi- 
cating a cool temperate — climate ; tliat, on the advent of more severe con- 
ditions, it migrated towards the Equator and remained there, not merely 
through a period of extreme severiiy, but through a further period, when 
the climate was cooler than it had fecen during the deposition of the 
Newcastle beds, and diinng which ^ a flora more suited to the latitude 
flourished in Australia. But there are so many objections to this hypo- 
thesis that it can hai’dly be tenable, and, however wild my alternative 
hypothesis may bo thought, I hope to prove that it is really the more 
probable of the two. 

In the first place, wo have to account for the prevalence of glacial 
conditions at a low level in India even within the tropics. This was not 
paralleled during the last glacial period, for even the erratics of the 
Petwar are lo degrees beyond the tropics and 2,000 feet above the level 

* This correlation of tho Indian, Afrioan, and European boulder beds has been 
BUggeated by Mr. H. F. Blanford, (^. J. G. S., XXI, p. 519. 
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of the sea, while the Petwar was certainly not less elevated during the 
glacial period than it is ndw. Further, the glacial deposits in India are 
far better developed, and, to judge from the descriptions, must be far 
thicker and represent a much longer period of ^time during which the 
climate was severe than those in Australia. Yet the glacial deposits of 
Ne\v South Wales are 10° further from the Equator than the Indian, so 
that, if we inight shift the Equator some 10° further south between India 
and Australia, observed facts would be more in accordance with what 
one would expect than can be the case if we are compelled to assume 
the Equator fixed throughout all time. 

But, if wo tiy to compare the facts observed in Australia and Africa, 
we are landed in a still greater difliculty, for, lying as they do on about the 
same parallel of South Latitude, the glacial beds are more strongly de- 
veloped in Africa even than in India ; and, as we can hardly suppose the 
greater severity of climate to be duo to altitude, it must have been duo to 
latitude, to obtain which we must suppose that that portion of the Earth’s 
crust which now fonns South Africa then lay in a higher latitude than tliat 
which is now Australia ; in other words, the comparison of the Permian (?) 
glacial beds of Africa and Australia, as in the case of Australia and India, 
points to the conclusion, either that there has been a cliange in the position 
of the axis of revolution of the earth, or, what is more probable, that the 
crust of the earth then occupied a position relative to the central nucleus 
different from that which it now does. An experiment with a globe will 
shew that the relations of India, Australia, and Africa indicated above, viz., 
that Central India was in a higher latitude than New South Wales atid 
South Africa in a higher latitude than either, arc best satisfied by taking 
the Equator between India and Australia, but nearer the latter than is now 
the case, and thence through a point lying between the Cape of Good Hope 
and the South Pole in not less than 70° of South Latitude ; a disposition 
which would bring some point in Central Africa over one of the poles. 

Turning now from these physical and climatic arguments to those 
derivable from paleontology, 1 hppe to shew that they lead to the same 
conclusions. 

I have already referred to the fact that the Damurit and Rajmahal 
floras of India shew affinities with those of almost every division of the 
Mezozoic era in Europe, and I would now draw attention to the fact that 
those species which are related to upper Secondary forms in Europe 
belong very largely to types which first appear in the Palaeozoic beds 
of Australia. Foremost among these, of course, are Olossopteris^ Phyllo* 
theca^ and Vertehraria ; not known in Europe before Jurassief times, these 
were certainly living in Australia at the commencement of the Carboni- 
^ferous epoch. Pecopteris, Thinnfeldda^ GangamopteriSy Noeggerath4opsu 
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likewise are found in the Newcastle series of New South Wales, but in 
Europe only in Secondary beds. Allowing tliat some of these genera 
are purely artificial, and that the species grouped under them may not 
really Jbe allied in evcfry case, it is on the other hand probable that 
some forms placed under diatinct genera should properly be united with 
some of those grouped under the genera above mentioned, and, making 
the most liberal deduction far the value or want of value of negative 
evidence, I think that there is still a very considerable weight of pro- 
balSility, oi^tkis count alone, in favour of a newer type of vegetation 
having originated in Australia in Palajozoic times and in the Permian 
period commenced to spread over the rest of the world. 

The explanation seems to be that, on the advent of the G-lacial 
period, the flora, which had supplanted the older types in Australia, was 
driven towards the Equator. As the climate ameliorated, it did not 
again retreat towards Australia, either because its place was taken by 
newer species, or, more probably, because, owing to changes in the distri- 
bution of land and water, it could no longer do so, but to the north — or 
what for convenience wc may provisionally call tlie north, — of the 
Equator it Jived on in what is now India and, gradually spreading over 
the hemisphere, produced a profound modiffcation in the pre-existing 
floras of what we now know as the Old World* 

The flora of the Wianamatta beds, as I have explained, shews a 
certain relationship with that of the Damudas, but none with that of the 
Newcastle beds as far as species go ; of the genera, however, three out of 
the^six, or, if we include the Hawksbury beds, four out of seven are also 
found in the Newcastle beds. The beds newer than the Wianamattas 
have yielded a flora consisting of nine species belonging to seven genera, 
of which, if we except the Phyllotheca a^l8tralis, only one species is allied 
to an Indian foim, viz.y Pecopteris amtralis, Morr. allied to P. indica^ 
Oldh. and Morr. from the Rajmahals. We have here a distinct decline in 
the closeness of relationship between the Indian and Australian floras, 
and, though, of course, this might ba due to the imperfection of the 
•record, the probabilities are against its being entirely due to that cause, 
and we may safely conclude that some barrier separated the two areas, 
by which the floras of India and Australia were kept apart and followed 
separate and consequently diverging lines of descent. 

Turning now for a while to South Africa, I must commence by declar- 
ing it as my opinion that the relationships between the Indian and African 
floras of the periods I am discussing are with difficulty explicable, unless 
it is granted that there was in those days a continent, or at any rate a conti- 
nuous chain of islands, stretching from South Africa towards India. I 
am aware that Mr. A. B. Wallace has declared such to be uncalled for and 
26 
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impossiblo to grant,* and I am ready to admit that the facts of distri* 
bution of animals as detailed by him aro conclusive against the possibi* 
lity of such a distribution of land and water, at any rate since the Miocene 
period. But there is no reason to suppose that tli6 present distribution of 
plants or animals can tlirow any light on the distribution of land and water 
ill late Palaeozoic and cjtrly Secondary ^times. On the other hand, in fav6ur 
of the land .connection, I claim, first! g, that the relationship between the 
fauna and flora of the Damudas on the one hand and the Karoo beds on 
the other is far more real and close than the mere ‘ similarity of Animal and 
vegetable productions * to which Mr. Wallace seems to have considered 
it to be confined ; secntidlg, that this relationship of the two floras con- 
tinued into tlic Uitenhage and Rajmalial sci'ies, which could hardly have 
been the case had the two areas been as separated then as now ; and, 
thirdly, that the veiy peculiar relationshijis and differences between the 
cretaceous faunas of Ceiitriil and Southern India on the ono hand and 
Arabia arid South Africa on the other are such as imperatively to de- 
mand the existence of a continuous barrier of dry land stretching be- 
tween India and Africa. It is needless to expatiate further on this point, 
for, if such a barrier existed diii’ing the Cretaceous period, any argument 
against its possibility derived from the doctrine of the permtoenco of 
continents must fall to the ground, and there remains no reason why, if 
on iridependant grounds its existence is shewn to be jirobablc, such a 
modification as I rc(piire may not have existed at the commencement of 
the Secondary period. That, during the deposition of the Damudas, there 
was continuous land communication with South Africa I do not suppose, 
for the very remarkable reptilian fauna, which, like the recent marsupial 
fauna of Australia, mimicked many of the higher mammalia, points 
rather to some isolated continental island which was connected with 
India, as Australia now is with Asia, by a chain of largo islands separated 
by narrow straits, across which the spoi*es of ferns and tho seeds of 
plants could be wafted, but which were impassable to terrestrial reptiles. 

But even a land connection of this sort would probably be inade- 
quate by itself to account for the close relationship which tho small frag- 
ment preserved to us of the flora of the Uitenhage pei’ ibd shews to that of 
the Bajmahals. For it is at least highly probable that the heat of the 
Equator would be as effectual a barrier as a broad sea, and, if the floras of 
India and Africa hful pursued independent courses of development for a 
period sufficient for the dying out of every species and almost every 
genus, and for a change in tho facies of the flora from ono composed 
mainly of ferns to one composed mainly of cycads, it is inconceivable that 
the floras of the Uitenhage and Rajmahal series should exhibit the close 

* Island Life, p. 398. 
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relationships they do. But this difficulty would not exist could we 
suppose that what are now South Africa and India then lay on the same 
side of the Equator ; and thus thetpalfloontology of these beds, as well as 
their petrology, points towards the conclusion that in early Secondary 
times the crust of the earth»did not occupy tho same position with respect 
to the axis of rotation as it now doq^. * 

That none of these ai^unients are conclusive by themselves I ad- 
mit ; I willingly admit that tho floras preserved to us represent but a 
fraction of tho species that lived when the beds that have yielded our 
fossils were being deposited, but the probability is vastly against only 
those species which were related to each other in tho two countries 
being preserved, and wo may, I think, safely argue from tho small sample 
preserved to tho larger bulk which is lost. In the same manner, I freely 
admit that the differences in the severity of climate may have been duo 
to other causes besides difference of latitude, but on tho average a colder 
climate indicates a higher latitude, and, when wo find that, from whatever 
point we approach this matter, we arc led towards the same conclusion, 
it seems to me that there is a very strong presumption in favoul' of its 
truth. • 

I fehr this paper has already extended^ to too great a length for 
mo to examine the arguments that liave been put forward to prove that 
any change of latitude is physically impossible, but I cannot conclude 
without pointing out tliat what has been proved is that no conceivable 
elevation or depression of the earth’s surface could produce an appreci- 
able alteration in the axis of rotation of the earth as a whole. But, though 
the mathematical reasoning on which this conclusion is based may be 
unassailable, it has no bearing on tho question of whether changes of 
latitude may not have taken place in the past, except on the assumption 
that tho earth is rigid throughout, and tliat the crust has no power of 
sliding over tho heated if solid core, an hypothesis which has been ably 
combated by the Bev. O. Eishcr,* and which I hold to be inconsistent 
with the known facts of stratigrapliioal geology. While, if the views 
put forward in this paper are true, — ^and there seems to me a very strong 
presumption in their favour, — the crust of tho eai*th must in Mezozoic 
times have occupied a very different position with reference to the axis of 
rotation from that which it does at tho present day. 

As yet tho only fact which has in any material degree attracted the 
attention of English geologists is the prevalence during the past of mild 
climates within what are now the Arctic regions ; and hypotheses have been 
broached to account for this independent of an alteration of the position 

* Physios of the Earth’s Crust passim ; seo partioularly p. 184. 
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of the crust relative to the central core of the earth ; but the more com- 
pletely such an hypothesis may explain the absence of any trace of glacia- 
tion in the Palaeozoic, Secondary, or Tortiray rocks of the Arctic regions, 
to which Baron Nordenskjold has drawn our attehtion, the more irrecon- 
cileable is it with the repeated traces of glacial action that are met 
with almost within the tropics. Yet the latter as urgently requh*es 
explanation, as the former, and I have put these suggestions forward not 
from any conviction ‘of their intrinsic truth, but because I feel that the 
rigid bonds within which mathematicians have sought to confine geo- 
logists must be largely and materially relaxed, because I feel that every 
addition to the growing pressure against these bonds is of some — even if 
but small — ^importance, but chiefly because I trust that I may be instru- 
mental in drawing the attention of others with greater opportunities 
and greater abilities to the solution of this problem. 

P. S. — ^Just a week before this paper was road Mr. W. T. Blanford, 
addressing the geological section of the British Association at Montreal, 
devoted the greater part of hjis address to the consideration of a 
subject to which ho has before now referred, more particularly in the 
Records of the Geological {Purvey of India, and on which I have cursorily 
touched in the introductory part of this paper ; I mean the uncertainty 
of palsBontological evidence in determining the exact correlation of 
widely separated beds. He also refers to a report- on the Stormberg 
coal-fields by Mr. E. J. Dunne, which I have strangely overlooked: 
Mr. Dunne mentions the existence of three species of plants in ^the 
Stormberg beds identical with Australian species, an identification which, 
if correct, greatly diminishes, if it docs not altogether annihilate, the 
value of my argument from the relationships between the African and 
Indian early Secondary floras, but this is of the less importance, as, owing 
to the known value or want of value of negative evidence in palesonto- 
logy, little falue would in any case attach to an argument of this kind. 


I 
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V. — A new Species of Simulium from Assam. — Vy Dr. Edward Becher, 
Vierma. Communicated and ^translated by the Natural Histort 
Secretary. • 

[Received Octoi)pr 13th ; — Road November 6th, 1884.] 

• (With pi. XIV.) 

SimulIum indicum, nov. spec. 

• 9. Caput et thorax brunneo-nigra ; thorax convexusy scutellum 
nigrum ; palpi 4i-articulati, fusci ; antennae lO-articulataCy fuscac ; aloe 
magnae, latae, nervi costales crassiores quam reliqui ; pedes varii : femora 
et tibiae in hasi flavae, in apice fmcacy tarsi fusci ; abdomen brevOy seg^- 
mentum primum latissimum ; hoc et triuin sequentium pars ventralis 
flavicanSy ccetera subfusca. Longitude 3 mm. 

Head free, standing pretty low ; brown-black ; forehead broad, 
clypens short, nearly vertical ; eyes kidney- shaped, with a moderate notch 
for the reception of the first antennal joint. Ocelli wanting. Antennoe 
dark brown-black, 10- jointed; the sec^pnd joint distinctly constricted 
ofE from, and equal in length to, the first, and longer than the rest ; 
the three ^cceeding joints broader than lo/ig, telescoped into one an- 
other ; the four next equally long and broad, each tapering to the apex, 
the last joint pointed at the apex, somewhat longer than the preceding. 

Proboscis salient, dark ; mouth-parts differing in matters of detail 
only from those of the typical form ; palpi dark, 4- jointed, the basal joints 
ligj^ter ; the first joint short, the palp-scale resembling it and thus appa- 
rently representing a fifth joint, the second and the third joints almost 
of the same length, the fourth 1^ times as long as the third, all the 
joints pretty equally broad and moderately bristly. 

Thorax brown-black, high-arched, without transverse suture, torgum 
and scutellum velvet-black, somewhat shining, sides of the thorax lighter, 
especially nenr the coxfo of the first pair of legs. 

W^ings* large and broad, the marginal vein thick, terminating before 
the apex of the wing, the anterior brainfh of the first longitudinal vein 

* In order to facilitate comparison with other descriptions, tho usual nomen- 
clature of tho veins of the wings is retained in tho following description. According 
to Adolfs theory, the veins should, in consideration of Brauer*s work on this subject, 
bo named as follows : — tho anterior branch of the first longitudinal vein = tho 
auxiliary vein (Jlilfsader) ; tho principal branch of the first longitudinal vein « 
the first longitudinal vein ; tho small transverse vein « the trunk of tho third 
longitudinal vein ; tho third and the fourth longitudinal veins =* the third longitu- 
dinal vein ; the succeeding fold =» the fourth longitudinal vein; tho fifth and tho 
sixth longitudinal veins = the fifth longitudinal vein ; the fold = the anal vein (Conf. 
Brauer, Donkschr. d. Kais. Akad. d. Wisseu. Wien, Math. Nat. 01. Bd. xliv, 188E, 
p. 90, and Wiener Eni. Zoitschr. ii, 1883, Heft 2, p. 27). 

27 
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short, scarcely reaching the middle of the wing, the principal branch 
longer, running out near the third longitudinal vein ; the second longi- 
tudinal vein wanting ; the third branching off from the first before the 
middle, running into the marginal vein far before the apex of the wing ; 
the three first veins thick and distinct ; the sijcceeding ones very weak ; 
the fourth longitudinal vein forked at the so-called small transvciwe 
vein, the prongs of the fork hence' much longer than the handle, the 
upper prong slightly bisinuous, the lower almost straight ; the fifth 
vein straight, a little bent outwards ; the sixth strongly bisinuous ; the 
axillary vein not reaching the hinder margin, slightly sinuous ; between 
the fourth and the fifth veins a straight, very distinct fold ; a similar 
though weaker fold behind the sixth vein. Haltores uncovered, dazzling 
white. 

Legs : coxfe dark, trochanter long, yellowish ; femora and tibiae 
throughout bkick-brown, metatarsus lighter at the base, a little shorter 
than the tibhi ; all the tibia3 with spurs, metatarsus of the third pair of 
legs notched at the apex (figs. 5, 0), those of the two first pairs trun- 
cate, spurred ; thd fourth tarsal joint expanded into a heart-shaped 
figure ; the fifth longish clavate, with long divergent curved bristles, 
which in the first pair of Idgs arc seated on the third tarsal joint ; legs 
thickly covered with hairs, particularly on the tarsus, ungues small, 
pulvilli rudimentary. 

Abdomen short, of eight segments ; the first segment is the broadest 
and, like the sternal parts of the three succeeding segments, yellowish ; 
the genital parts a little projecting. 

The above- described species of Simulmm is the first that has yet 
been made known from Asia, as only a few non-European forms htave 
hitherto been described, whereas the number of European species is not 
inconsiderable. 

The larva) and the pupro (figs. 11, 12, 13) of the European species 
live in water ; the latter in conical (tiitenartigen) cocoons attached to 
stones, stalks of grass, confervro, and the like. 

Explanation of Plate XIV. 

Fig. 1. S^imulium vndiemn^ x 8. Fig. 2. .Wing x 8, Ja. A log of the first 
pair X 16. Fig. 3t. Tarsus of the saino leg x 60. Fig. 4a. A leg of the second pair x 
16. Fig. 4b. Tarsus of the same x 60. Fig. 5a. A log of the third pair x 16. Fig. 6b. 
Tarsus of the same x 60. Fig. 6. Hoad from in front x 30. Fig. 7. Antenna x 90. 
8. Mandible x 00. Fig. 9. Hypopharynx x 90. Fig. 10. Maxilla and palp x 90. 
Fig. 11. Larva of Simuliv/m ornc^twm, Mg. x 6. Fig. 12. Pupa of Simuliwn sp. in 
its conical cocoon. 
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VI . — Variations of Rainfall in Northern India during the Sunspot 
Period. — By A. N. Pearson, Esq., Officiating Meteorological Reporter 
for Western India, • Communicated hy the President.' 

[Received Octobej 6th ; — Read November 5th, 1884.3 

• (With Pl. XI.) 

Mr. S. A. Ilill, in his paper on the “ Variations of Rainfall in 
Noittliern India,” published in the Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. I, 
allowed very clearly the opposition that exists between the variations of 
the winter and of the summer rainfall in Northern India during the 
sunspot period. F(jr the purpose of bringing forward with greater 
clearness the main points of his investigation, he jiut the actual rain- 
fall totals — which, as they stood, showed considerable apparent irregu- 
larities — through a simple process of smoothing such as is frequently 
adopted in dealing witli statistical tables ; and, by so doing, eliminated 
the apparent irregularities. But it appears to me that the unsmoothed 
results present points of interest over and above those tliat are presented 
by the smoothed results ; that, in fact, the apparently irregular variations 
are reguh^ted in a very definite manner. / • 

In the table here given, I reproduce the general means of Mr. Hiirs 
Tables II and IV, together with the smbothed fesults as ho gave them 
in the text. 


Variations of the Eahifall for each Year of the Eleven Year Cycle 
• in Percentages of the Local Means, 


Year of the 
Cycle. 

Wijitor Rainfall. ^ 

Summer Rainfall. 

Unsmoothed. 

Smoothed. 

Difference. 

■ 

r=4 

o 

0 

1 

Smoothed. 

6 

0 

s 

Q 

ig 

p 

' 1st 

— 17'6 

— 171 

— 0-5 

+ 0-8 

+ 3-6 

— 2-8 

2nd 

— 4-6 

— 13*6 

+ 90 

+ 12-7 

+ 7-4 

+ 53 

3rd 

— 25-6 

— 18-8 

— 0-8 

+ 3-3 

+ 9-8 

— 6-5 

4th 

— 19-5 

— 20-4 

+ 0-9 

+ 19-8 

+ 12-6 

+ 7-2 

5th 

— 170 

— 7-8 

— 9-2 

+ 7-4 

+ 7-8 

— 0-4 

6th 

+ 221 

+ 23- 1 

— 1-0 


— 5-6 

+ 21 

7th 

+ 65-4 

+ 35-6 

+ 29-8 

— 22-7 

— 10-8 

— 11-9 

8th 

— 10-4 

+ 15-7 

— 261 

+ 5-6 

— 8-1 

+ 13-7 

9th 

+ 18-3 

+ 10-2 

+ 81 

— 210 


—no 


+ 14-9 

+ 4-9 

+ 100 

— 3-6 


+ 3-4 


— 28-6 

— 14-9 

— 13 7 



+ 0-8 
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The smoothed numbers of. the above table are curved in the accom* 
panjing diagram (PL XI) in thick continuous lines, under the names 
“ Winter Bainfall, A” and “ Summer Rainfall, B.’* The figures so pro- 
duced arc identical with the curves given by Mr. 'Hill in his papor^ The 
iinsmoothed numbers of the above table are in the diagram superposed in 
dotted lines upon the smoothed curves. At the bottom of the diagram, 
T have reproduced the sunspot curve as given by Mr. Hill. 

On inspecting the smoothed rainfall curves, it will be seen that the 
winter and the summer curve both agree in showing a single oscillafion 
during the eleven years of the sunspot period ; but they differ in the 
character of that oscillation, for, while the winter rainfall is at its maxi- 
mum during the year of sunspot niinimum, the summer rainfall on the 
contrary is then at a minimum. This is the main fact pointed out in 
the paper above quoted. 

On inspecting the actual figures, however, — the unsmoothed num- 
bers in the above table and the dotted curves A and B of the dia- 
gram — it will be seen that, besides this eleven yearly oscillation, both 
the winter and tlie summer rainfall show several variations of minor 
.period such as one might naturally suppose to be accidental ; thus the 
winter rainfall shows thfed distinct maxima, one in the 2nct year of 
the sunspot cycle, one in the 7th year, and one in the 9fch and 10th, and 
shows marked minima in the 3rd, 8th, and 11th years ; while the summer 
rainfall has maxima in the 2nd, 4tli, and 8th years and minima in the 3rd, 
7th, and 9th. 

It is to these minor period oscillations that I wish in this short 
paper to call attention. And, in order that they may present themselves 
in a more convenient form for stfidy, I have separated them from the 
eleven yearly oscillation by the simple method of subtracting the 
smoothed numbei’s in tlio above tabic from the unsmoothed. The 
differences are curved in the diagram under the name “ Minor Oscilla- 
tions of A and B,” the winter oscillations being given in dot-and-dash 
lines, and the summer in simple .dotted lines. 

Confining attention to these “ minor oscillations curves, it will be '■ 
noticed that, in those years which at the foot of the diagram are marked 
-f , and which are years of maximum sunspot, the short period oscilla- 
tions in the winter and the summer rainfall are of the same character, 
that is to say, that when there is more winter rain there is more summer 
rain, and when there is less of the one there is less of the other also. 
But it will be seen that, in those years which at the foot of the diagram 
are marked — , and which are years of minimum sunspot, the short 
period oscillations in the winter rainfall are of opposite oharacter to those 
in the summer rainfall, that when there is more rain in the winter there 
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is less dnring the summer, and vice versd. Again, in those years which 
in the diagram are marked 4; , and which iAmediately precede the 
years of sunspot maximum and nfinimum, the order above pointed out 
obtains only in a slight Hiegrce ; in other words, these are years of transi- 
tion. ^ 

• That these facts are purely the result of aocident seems very un- 
likely, for they are supported by three other series of concurrent facts ; 
which are as follow : — 

• 1st. The plus years begin immediately after the sunspot maxima, and 
the minus years begin immediately at the sunspot minimum. 

2nd. There arc more transition years during the slow descent of the 
sunspot curve than during its rapid ascent. 

3rd. The oscillations of both the winter and the summer rainfall are 
of greater amplitude during the negative years than during the positive. 

With reference to the first of the abov^c scries of facts, it might be 
supposed that, as the minus years begin immediately at the sunspot mini- 
mum, so for perfect analogy the plus years should begin immediately at 
the sunspot maximum. 13 ut this is by flo moans neccsSaiy, for the slight 
delay in the coming in of the positive years agrees very well with the 
slow dcsQcnt of the sunspot curve as compareeV with its rapid ascent. 

The main fact which I have pointed out in this paper, — namely, 
that the smaller variations of the winter luinfafl aro the same in character 
as those of the summer rainfall during years of maximum sunspot ; and 
opposite in character diinug years of minimum sunspot, — if it can 
be •established as a general rule, will be an important one ; for it will 
indicate that, wliatever bo the cause which produces the geneml opposi- 
tion in character between the elovA yearly variations of the winter and 
of the summer rainfalls, that cause operates chiefly during the years of 
minimum sunspot, and during three years of maximum sunspot it operates 
only in a very minor degree, and in two of those years (namely, the 1st 
and 2nd) it probably docs not operate at all. By thus limiting the period 
during which the cause operates, a valuj^ble point is gained, and a clue to 
, a knowledge of the cause possibly afforded. 

It is also interesting to notice that not only do the rules above in- 
dicated obtain qualitatively, but that there is also a near approach to a 
quantitative relation between the short period oscillations of the summer 
and the winter rainfall respectively. The nature of this relation in the 
years which I have denoted as positive, namely, in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
years of the sunspot cycle, will be seen at once on inspecting the “ minor 
oscillations ” curve of the diagram. It will be observed that the oscil* 
lation which takes place in the two curves during those throe years is 
not only fhe same in phase, but is nearly the same in amplitude. The 
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fact can be expressed niimeriGally by taking the percentage rainfall as 
given in the “ Difference ” columns of the above table ; when it will be 
seen that the winter rainfall of the 2nd year vas 16*3 heavier than during 
tlie 1st and 3rd years taken together ; while the summer rainfall was 
14‘6 heavier. The numbers 16*3 and 14*6, which according to this me- 
thod are a measure of 4he excess of the winter and the summer rainfall 
respectively during the 2nd year, approach, each other sufficiently to be 
noticeable. 

The nature of the quantitative relation during the negative yestrs, 
namely, the 7th, 8th, and 9th, w'ill be best seen by an examination of tho 
actual rainfall of those years. This, obtained from Mr. Hiirs Tables I (A 
and B) and III (A and B), is as follows : — 


Year of the 

Winter Rainfall. 

Summer Rainfall, 

Cycle. 


Plains. ^ 






Hills. 


Mean. 

1 

Hills. 

Plains. 

Mean. 


inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

fuches. 

1st 

17-95 

6-30 

12-12 

41-81 

26-3C 

34-08 

2iid 

9-58 

3-23 

6*40 

64-01 

34-63 

44-32 

3rd 

l6o5 

4*59 

10-67 

47-13 


37-08 

Average of 






1 

the three 






38-49 

years. 



1 


* 



Dealing only with the mean results, the variations in each year 
from the three years’ average are in the case of the summer and tho 
winter rainfalls respectively as follows : — 


7ih year, 8th year, 9th year 

Winter + 242 — 3*30 + 0*87 

Summer —4*41 +5*83 —1*41 

Now the point to be noticed is that 

2*42: 4-41 :: 3*30: 5*83 :: 0*87: 1*41, 

or very nearly so ; the winter figures to be in exact proportion should be 
2*53, 3*34, and 0*81 ; but the approach to exactness is sufficiently near 
to be striking, and to make one suspect that there has been something 
more than chance at work in its production. If this proportion can be 
established as a general rule, it will signify that, during the thrs^ years 
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at, and immediately succeeding, the snnspot minimum, an excess of 1 inch 
in the winter rainfall is accompanied by a defect 6f about 1*74 inches in 
the summer rainfall, and a defect of J. inch during winter is accompanied 
by an excess of 1*74 inch during summer. 

It is not my intention, ^for the present at least, to seek out the full 
meaiiing of these facts ; indeed, it is scarcely within my province to do 
so, as the investigation is already in more experienced hands than mine. 
But the facts forced themselves on my notice, and they seemed of 
sufficient importance to justify their publication. 


VII . — Description of a new Lepulopterous Insect hcloiiging to the Uetero^ 
cerous Genus Tmbala . — Jhj ¥. Moore, Z. S., A. L. S. Com» 
municaied hy the Natural History Secretary. 

(Koccivod Angust 2Gth Read December 3rd, 1884.) 

• Trabala irrobata, n. sp. 

8. Uppersido dark olivaceous ochreous-yellow, sparsely speckled 
with dark purple-brown scales, whiCh are most numerously disposed 
on the exterior border, and sinuously across the inner disc of both 
wings and also subbasally across the forewing, as well as on the pos- 
terior border of the fore wing. Both wings with a discal transverse 
zigzag series of largo lilacine-grey spots, which are also thickly speckled 
with the dark brown scales ; forewing^ also with the posterior border 
blotched with lilacine-gray, and with a prominent lilacine-gray spot, 
with dark brown speckled border, in the middle of the cell. Cilia en- 
tirely yellow. 

Underside slightly paler than the upperside ; both wings with 
the discal zigzag spots as above, the exterior borders less sparsely 
speckled with brown scales ; a slight brown-speckled sinuous discal band 
also on the hindwing ; cell-spot indistinct. 

Body brighter yellow, and tuft lilacino- white. 

Expanse 3^ inches. 

Hab. Meigui. Collected by Dr. J. Anderson, F. B. S. 
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VTJI. — Phyllothelys, a remarJcahle Genus of Mantodea from the Oriental 
Beg ion, — By J. Wood-Mason, iJeputy Superintendent^ Indian Mu-- 
seum, Calcutta.' 

^ (With Plate Xli.) 

GonUS PHYLLOTHELYSi*, W.-M. 

P. A. S. B. 187G, p. 176.— A. & M. N. H. 1876, 4th sor. vol. xviii, p. 607.— P. E. 
Soc. 1877, p. xviii. 

Vertex directed forwards and slightly upwards, strongly 
protuberant between the jiixtocular lobes ; the protuberance flat and 
triangular in front, behind convex and trefoil-shaped, being divided 
into three lobes, one large and median and two small, equal, and lateral ; 
the former produced at the apex into a long, narrow, and very gradually 
tapering horn, which is expanded, together with the lobes themselves, 
in the middle line posteriorly and at the sides, into sharp foliaceous 
crests, and which ‘may be rudinlentary in the male ; facial shield pen- 
tagonal, about as long as broad, marked with two blunt longitudinal 
ridges, and with its basal thigle slightly projecting. Eyes oval,r tolerably 
prominent, not narrowed as in Pkyllocrania, Pronotura long and 
slender, iieai-ly five times as long as its parallel-sided anterior lobe, 
very gi'adually widening from its narrowest part just behind the 
dilatation, and equally gmdually increasing in height, to its base, close 
to which it bears a prominent smooth tubercle, and where it is nearly as 
wide as at the distinct dilatation ; prosternum slightly and decrcasingly 
roof-shaped from the insertion of the forelegs backwards. Anterior coxeo, 
long and slender, when laid back not reaching to the base of prothorax, 
their apical lobes not divergent, but close together; tibiro half the 
length of the femora, with only the basal 5 or 6 of the spines of the outer 
edge curved iowards the margin ; femora, with 3 spines on the outer 
edge and 4 on the disc ; four pqsterior legs short ; femora with geni- 
cular spines and with foliaceous lobes on the lower crest; tibias with., 
their apical half inflated latcro- superiorly. AxMary and anal veins 
of tegmina running one immediately after the other into the internal 
ulnar vein, first ulnar vein branched ; ulnar vein of wings 2-branched. 
Abdomen depressed, widening more (?) or less {i) from base to end of 
5th somite, the remaining somites forming a triangular figure with more 
or less serrated sides; the dorsal arc of its 10th somite root-shaped, 
broader than long, subtriangular. 

This interesting and curious form may be provisionally placed be- 
tween the African genus Fhyllocrania and the Oriental genus Anaxcbrcha, 
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1. Phtllothelts westwoodi, W.-K.f PI. XII, Figs. 1 — 2 . 

m 

loc. supra oit. 

^ . 9 . Rich dark qf light umber-brown of the colour of bark and 
dead an& rotten leaves. 

^9. Vertex greatly prAuberant; the protuberance divided into 
three lobes, two small and hemispherit$al, lateral and basal, and one large, 
the median lobe of the vortex, flat, smooth, and triangular in front, but 
conwx in every direction behind, and rounded at the apex, from which it 
suddenly gives ofB a long, slender, and very gradually tapering almost 
lincnr liorn ; the protuberance is marked ofE in front from the rest of the 
head by a transverse groove which corresponds to an imaginary straight 
line drawn tangentially to the upper surface of the eyes, and the sides 
of its median lobe and of the horn into which this is prolonged are ex- 
panded into foliaceous crests, which are turned up or rather back at 
their outer edges and, being longitudinally wrinkled on their anterior 
surface, arc hence sharply marked off from the perfectly smooth primitive 
horn; this is raised, in the middle line of«its posterior face, into a thin, 
sharp, and prominent crest, which is continued a short distance on to the 
protuberai\pe* itself, and, owing to the forward purvaturc of the horn, as 
well as to its own decrease in height from the base upwards, hence has 
ifcs free edge distinctly arched. In the male, the horn and its parts are 
reduced to a quite rudimentary condition and arc folded up into a 
soft, flexible, and slightly asymmetrical conical process only about 
1 millim. in length. Facial shield pentagonal, fully as long as broad, 
with two distant and incomplete longitudinal ridges on its disc and a 
blunt spinifomi tubercle projecting from its basal angle. Byes rather 
prominent ; not nearly so narrow as in Phyllocmnia. 

Prothorax greatly elongated and slender, devoid of all traces of 
foliaceous expansions ; prosternum roof-shaped decrcasingly from the 
setting-on of the forelegs backwards and thickly speckled with darker ; 
proiiotum narrowing behind the dilatation and then widening again, 
concomitantly increasing in height, to the base, where it is ^s broad 
as at the dilatation, and where it be«ai*s in the middle lino an elongate 
and slightly bilobed smooth tubercle ; with its lateral margins finely 
denticulate and with a well-developed supracoxal dilatation ; its anterior 
lobe parallel-sided, with a median dorsal ridge lodged in a sliallow 
depression ; its posterior lobe provided with a raised median longitudinal 
ridge decreasing from the base forwards and becoming stronger agaiu 
at the dilatation, where, like the ridge on the anterior lobe with which 
it is in unbroken continuity, it is lodged in a shallow depi^ession. 
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The forelegs are long and slender. The coxffi are triquetrous and 
when laid back do not reach to the base of the prothorax ; their inner 
face is coloured red- violet surmounted on the upper crest by yellowish - 
marked with 10 — 13 minute elongate black spots lying at the bases of as 
many minute black spinules, between which are some very much more ‘ 
minute yellowish ones. The femora are very slightly sinuous above^ but 
arched below ; their outer face bears one distinct oblique bar and a minute 
mottling of a darker shade of brown tlian the ground-colour ; their inner 
face is black, with the apex, a complete tmns verse bar nearer to the uiigual 
groove than to the apex, and an oblong mark nearly midway between 
the ungual groove and the base on the upper half, all yellow ; tibisa 
jet-black internally and below, aimed on the inner edge with 14 — 15 and 
on the outer edge with IG teeth, the basal five only of which are more 
recumbent than the i*est and even they do not nearly touch the margin, 
or even one another ; the intermediate and posterior legs are short ; 
they are ridged as in FhyUocrania ; the posterior of their lower crests 
bears a foliaccous lobe divided by an emargination into a very small 
proximal and a much larger diyial portion with a rounded and nearly 
entire margin ; the iihim have no foliaccous crests, but, iii lieu thereof, 
the proximal half swoHon and thickened club-like laterodprsally, as 
in one or both of the same pairs of legs in the species of the tropical 
American genus Acanthbjps and its allies. 

Organs of flight extending vary little beyond the extremity of the 
abdomen, coloured. Tegmina coiiaceous, opaque umber-brown anteriorly, 
posteriorly riicmbi’anous and hyaline covered irregularly with brown- 
smoky spots, which tend in places to coalesce so as to form a coarse 
mottling ; anal gusset reticulate, with the membranous meshes smoky 
and the net- work obsoletely lined with hyaline ; the stigma elongate, 
polished. Wings with the anterior margin semiopaque umber-brown, 
the apex of the anterior area distinctly brown-spotted like the corres- 
ponding part of the tegmina ; all the rest of the organs brown smoky- 
quartz-colourcd, giadually increasing in intensity from the base to the 
outer margin, and tolerably distinctly lined with hyaline on both side^ 
of the transverse veinlets. 

Abdomen broad and depressed, gradually widening from its base 
to the end of the 4th somite, whence it widens with greater rapidity to 
the end of the 5th, the posterior angles of which are produced outwards ; 
the rest of the abdomen forming a triangular mass the sides of which 
are slightly jagged owin^ to the production of the posterior angles of the 
dorsal arcs of the 6th and 7th somites ; the terminal dorsal arc is crescent- 
shaped, longitudinally roof-shaped, and more than twice as broad as long* 
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The cerci are of the ordinary slender conical form and do not reach so 
far as the end of the ovipositor. * 

. Smaller and slenderer with the cephalic horn and its crests, 
as has-been already sthtedj reduced to a rudimentary condition and 
all folded or shrivelled U]j together so as to form a soft and flexible 
prejection no more than about a millimetre in lengi^i. 

Organs of flight almost jw-holly membranous and hyaline. , Tegmina 
with the marginal field semiopaque brown resolved into spots at the 
apek, with a few scattered groups of areolets in the discoidal area 
and the meshes of the anal gusset faintly smoky, and with some dark 
brown linear dashes on the longitudinal veins. Wings with their 
anterior margin pale brown spotted at the apex, the rest of these organs 
being very faintly iridescent- smoky, with obsolete double hyaline edgings 
to the transverse violets, from the base nearly to the outer margin, 
along which the smokiness and the longitudinal veins are alike darker, 
especially in the anterior area. 

In the Tenasserim specimen of this sex the cephalic protuberance 
is more broadly rounded at the top anTl less produced, and the horn 
is more rudimentary ( ? in consequence of the specimen being a dried 
one), but^here is no other apparent difference between it and the spirit- 
specimen from Assam described above, except perliaps in the tint 
(exaggerated in fig. 1) of the wings, which is slightly deeper in the 
latter. • 

Total length, 9 61, # 40 ; height of head, from free margin of 
labium to apex of horn, 2 14, ^ 4*5, breadth of head between the eyes, 

9 4*5, S 3*75, length of horn, from a straight line drawn tangentially 
to the upper surface of 'the eyes, ? 10, # 1*6 ; length of antennro, 9 
22, 22 ; length of pronotum, 9 22, ^ 14*5, of its anterior lobe, 9 6, 

S 3*3, of its posterior lobe, 9 17, ^ 11*2, breadth of pronotum at supra- 
coxal dilatation, 2 3*5, S 2*75 ; length of fore-coxa 9 13, i 9, femur, 

9 14*5, d 10, tibia, 9 8, d 5*5, intei-mediato femur, 2 5*5, ^ 4*5, tibia, 

9 5, d 4, posterior femur 2 7*5, ^ 6, tibia $ 7, d 5*5 ; length of teg- 
mina 9 27, d 27, breadth across middle 2 0*5, ^ 6 millims. 

Hab. — 2 2 and I 9 nymph, Sibsagar, Assam (S* Peal), 1 
Buxa, Bhutan (l)r, Lewis Cameron), and 1 d Moolai, Upper Tenasserim 
(Moti Ram) in Indian Museum, Calcutta. A fine female is preserved 
in the British (Natural History) Museum, South Kengsington, London, 

2. Phtllothelts paradoxum, n. sp., PI. XII, Fig. 3. 

d nymph. Nearly allied to the preceding, which it closely resem- 
blee in the relative proportions of its parts and in every detail of colour 
and ornamentation, but from the same sex of which it differs in the 
possession of a fully developed cephalic horn and from the opposite sex 
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ill the form of this horn, which is slenderer, much more thinly folia* 
ccous, and jagged, insfead of entire, on the edges, so as to resemble a 
very narrow pinnately-cleft leaf, the^mid and lateral ribs of which are 
represented by the thick and hence opaqi^e axes of the horn and its 
lateral processes. The fore tibiae have IG teeth on the outer edge and 
14 on the inner. c 

The only measurements of this immature insect that can usefully 
be given arc : — length of proiiotum 11, of fore femur 7, height of head, 
from free edge of labrum to top of hoi*n, 7 millims. 

Hab. Burmah. 

This interesting animal was presented to mo many years ago by my 
friend Mr. William Theobald of the Geological Survey of India. 

Explanation of Plate XII. 

Fig. 1. Phyllofhelys westwoodi^ W.-M., St with winga extended, nat. size ; 
1 a. the head, viewed from in front, x 2 5 It. the loft fore-log, from tho inside, 

X 2. 

Fig. 2. PhylWhelys trestwoodi„^2 9 wings extended, nat. size; 2 a. tho 
head, from behind, x 2 j 2 6. tho same, from in front, x 2 ; 2 c. tho end of the 
abdomen, from above, x 2 ; 2 d. tho posterior leg of right side, from in front, x 2. 
Fig. 3. Phyllothelys pdradoxum, n. sp., $ nymph, tho head, from in front, 

X 3. 


IX.— Notes on Indian Rhynchota, No. h—By E. T. Atkinson, B, A. 

Unless where expressly stated to be descriptions, the notes attached 
to each species arc merely intended as aids to identification ; and the 
measurements of specimens not in the Indian Museum liave been con- 
verted into millimetres from the measurements of the several authors. 

HOMOPTERA. 

Family CiCADiDiE, Westwood, Introd. Mod. Clasp* Ins. ii, 420 (1840). 

Stridulantia, Stal, Hem. Afrio. iv, p. 1 (1866). 

Ocelli three, placed on the disc of tho vertex. Pronotum and 
mesonotum very large. Anterior coxss prismatic, oblong, inserted in the 
anterior angles of the prostethium ; intermediate and posterior coxee 
briefly subconical, somewbat contignons, remote from the sides of the 
body. Anterior femora incrassated, very often spinose, tibiss smootb. 
Tarsi 2 — ^3 jointed. Abdomen in the males with an organ of 80 iuxdl>.on 
each side at the base. 
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Gonns Poltneura, Westwood. 

Westwood, Arc. Ent. i, p. 92 (1842) : Am. et Sdrv., Hist. Nat. H6m. p. 460 
(1843) : St&l, Hem Afrio. iv, p. § (1866)^ 

• 1. POLYNEURA DUCALlS. 

Pohjnewa ducaliHf Wcstwtfod, Arc. Ent. i, p. 92, t. 24, f. 2 (1842) ; Jardine, 
Niffc. Lib. t. 18, f. 1 (1843) ; Am. ot S^rv., Hist. Nut. fns. Hem. p. 460 (1843) j 
Walker, List. Horn. B. M., i, p. 2*(1850). 

, Easily recognised by its ricl\ golden brown colour and the apical 
half of the tegmina being finely reticulated with hexagonal cells. Body 
long 35 ; exp. teg. 102 millims. 

Reported from Assam, Sikkim, Nej)al. The Indian Museum pos- 
sesses specimens from Sikkim and Assam. 

Genus P(ECIL 0 PSALTR 1 A, Stal. 

Horn. Afrio, iv, p. 2, (1866) ; Borl. Ent. Zeitsclir. p. 168 (1866). 

Allied to Tettigades^ Am. et Serv. Thorax angulatcd on each side, 
anterior femora not spinoso, metastcriium elevated, the elevated part 
sulcato, produced and subsinuato-truncaied in front. 

• * 2. PCECILOPSALTRTA AJFINIS. 

Tettigonia affinisy Fabr., Syst. Rhyn. p. 37 (1 803)^ 

Cicada ajfinis, Gcrmar in Tlion’s Arcliiv. Ent. ii, fasc. 2, p. 1, 6, (1830) 5 in 
Silbermann’s Rov. Ent. ii, p. 79 (1831) ; Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 3 (1850). 

Poscilopsaltria Stal, Uem. Fabric, ii, p. 4 (1869), 

• Body long 23 ; exp. teg. 77 millims. 

Reported from India, but no specimens appear in the British Mu- 
seum list, and it would bo well again to identify the locality of the spe- 
cimen noted in Mus. Lund. 

Genus Platypleura, Amyot & Servillo. 

Amyot et Servillo, Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 465 (1843) ; Stal, Horn. Afric. iv, p. 2 
(1866) : Butler, Cist. Ent. i, p. 184 (1874). 

(a.) S^JGcies with yellow or tawny wings. 

3. Platypleura phalj:noides. 

Platypleura phaloenoides, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 4 (1850) : Butler, Cist. 
Ent. p. 185 (1874). 

Platypleura interna^ Walker, 1. c. iv, p. 1119 (1852), which differs in having 
the anal angle only (instead of the whole flap) of the wings black. 

Plutyplewa congretc, St&l, MS., is also possibly only a Variety of this species. 

Reported from Bengal, Assam, Silhat, N. India. A somewhat com- 
mon species in Sikkim. The Indian Museum possesses specimens from 
Sibsigar, Sikkim^ and Daijiling. 
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An examination of some fifty males shows some variations in indi- 
viduals, even amongst those collected in the same locality. In the hya- 
line apical portion of the tegmina, the brown band is sometimes connect 
ted with the marginal row of spots*^ sometimes^, with the brown band 
across the middle part of the tegmina, and sometimes with neither! The 
hyaline spots in the radial and 3 — 4 ulnar ai^as vary much in size, i^d 
the metatlioracic markings vary in size and distinctness. The venation, 
too, is not hltogetber uniform, and the colour of the thorax varies from 
green to brown. • 

8 . Body sordidly luteous above and below. Face moderately con- 
vex, transversely sulcated, with a longitudinal groove, luteous, vertex 
and pronotum fuiTowed, luteous. The mesonotal marks are represented 
by two almost obsolete short black lines on fore border and two faint 
black dots on hinder border. Abdomen black above, first three segments 
marginally luteous-pubescent ; below, eentral portion tawny, thickly 
pubescent. Operoula small, somewhat rounded, wide apart. Legs con- 
colorous with body : posterior tibico spinose, tarsi and claws piceous. 
Tegmina, markings as in ^ , but J 3 asal half suffused with deep fulvous. 
Wings as in but apical tlurd alone brown, limbus hyaline, flaps 
fulvous. Length body, 22^ ; exp. iegm. 75 ) of one tegmen 34 breadth 
of pronotum 13 mill! ms. 

Has. Sikkim, one specimen only in the Indian Museum, 

4. Platypleuba assamensis, n. sp. 

Sordid green, face very slightly convex, transversely sulcated, with 
a longitudinal groove : a fascia extending from eye to eye through the 
base of the antennae, black. Rostrum extends to third abdominal seg- 
ment, tip piceous. Markings above as in P. phalmnoides^ Walker. Ab- 
domen piceous, each abdominal segment with a slight marginal fulyous 
pubescence. Opercula very small, wide apart piceous in the 9 ; close 
together, piceous and margined with slight tawny in the t . Basal 
half of tegmina, brown, with irregular pale markings : a hyaline spot in 
the third quarter of the radial ai^a, a pale spot at the base of the radial 
area and the 4 — 5 ulnar areas. Apical half of the tegmina pale hyaline ; 
a brown patch extending through the apical anastomoses of the 1 — 3 
ulnar areas : an inner apical row of six brown spots, first two and last 
broadest, first two confluent, middle sagittate, last confluent with the dot 
on the limbus : apical veins ending in six small oblong brown spots, 
beyond which in the limbus fire six minute dots. Wings marked as in 
P. pTialcenoides with which it is closely allied, but the body is much less 
robust, and smaller ; and there is a difference in the markings and colour 
of the tegmina. Length body, 23| ; exp. tegm., 69 ; of single tegmen, 
30 ; breadth of the pronotum 12, millims. 
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S is slightly smaller, tegmen, 27 millims. 

Hab. Sibsdgar and Naga Hills : d and ? In Indian Mnsenm. 

5. ‘Platypleura hicobarica, n. sp. 

Light ochraceons, shfciing. Face moderately convex, transversely 
snlcated, with a median longitudinal groove, an interrupted fascia ex- 
ten^ng from eye to eye, *and a patch on each side of the' base of the 
rostrum and along the first joint thereof, . black. The rostrum extends 
well beyond the posterior coxaa, tip black. Eyes dull castaneous, pilose 
behind. Vertex deeply grooved, the hollows, a small triangular patch 
below tho ocelli, a narrow fascia from eye to eye through the ocelli, 
and a narrow short longitudinal line between the ocelli and eyes, black. 
Pronotum furrowed, with a single, longitudinal, narrow, short, black lino 
in the middle of the anterior margin, lateral processes subtriangular and 
their external margins brown. The mesonotum with two triangular 
black spots, their bases resting on the anterior margin, and on each side 
a large distinct V- shaped mark, slightly interrupted on the inner side, and 
two small round spots near the posterior margin. Segments of abdomen 
black, mafgined with yellow, above and belo\v, slightly pubescent. Legs 
ochraceous, extremities of tibia3 and claws brown-black, posterior tibim 
spinose. Opercula ochraceous, small, roundec?, contiguous, having a black 
patch near tho base of posterior coxm, Tegmina, basal half tawny with 
irregular brown markings in the radial and 1 — 4 ulnar areas and one in 
tj^e costal membrane. The upper third of the third ulnar area and the 
apical areas hyaline, with an almost obsolete seiies of minute dots at the 
end of each vein : wings ochraceous, apical third brown, with veins och- 
raccous, a discal streak to anal angle and two lines confiuent at the inner 
angle, brown. Length body, 24 : exp. tegmina, 75| of single tegmen 33 : 
breadth of the pronotum, 14^ millims. 

Hab. Nicobar Islands : in Indian Museum. 

6. Platyplkura sphinx. 

Platypleura sphinx, Walker, List. Horn. B. M. i, p. 13 (1850): Bntler, Cist. 
Ent. p. 188 (1874). 

Tegmina whitish, brownish-tawny towards the base and having else- 
where some irregular pale-brown marks which hero and there include 
white spots. Body long 18 ; exp. teg. 43 millims. 

Reported from N. Bengal, N. Ipdia. 

7. Platypleura cj:lebs. 

Platypiewra ccslehs, St&l, Trane. Ent. Soo. 3rd Ser. i, p. 673 (1863) : Butler, 
Oiet. But. p. 188 (1874). 
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Allied to PcecilopsaUria capitata^ Olivier, (Enc. Meth. v, p. 754) 
in regard to size, broadness of apical limbus, tegmina and wings. Body 
long 23: exp. teg. 68 niillims. Reported froio N. India. 

8. Plattpleura andamana.' 

Platyplev/ra andamana, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soo. cp. 174 (1878). 

This species was described from<a specimen procured from the An- 
daman islands. Body long 22 : exp. teg. 84 millims. 

9. Plattpleura roepstorffxi, n. sp. 
t .9- Brownish tawny. Face gamboge colour, moderately convex, 
transversely sulcatcd, with a brown longitudinal groove. Rostrum ex- 
tending almost to the posterior margin of the first abdominal segment, tip 
brown.Lcgs brown above, tawny below ; tibim setose, posterior pair spinose. 
Eyes bright castaneous, moderately prominent, pilose behind. Second 
joint of antennee pale tawny. A fascLa from eye to eye, through the 
base of the anteiiute and frons, and another tlu'ough the ocelli, black. 
Pronotum grooved, with an obtuse-angled black mark on middle of pos- 
terior border ; lateral processes ^ubtriangular, anterior margin slightly 
bro>vn. Mesonotum with two obconical spots extending backwards from 
anterior border and having between them a variable sagittate mark, two 
dots wide apart, near posterior border, and a very obscure mark situate 
on the outer side of each of the obconical spots, black. Abdominal 
sutures black, margined with luteous, pubescent ; anal segment below, 
luteous. Opercula very small, subelliptical, wide apart in the S ; conti- 
guous, semi-rounded, in the ? . Tegmina brown, opaque : basal thiid 
tinged with tawny, very apparent when stretched out ; two spots in the 
radial area (the basal extending into the costal membmne) and one in the 
fourth xilnar area, black. A patch in the middle of the first ulnar area, 
extending into the third, and one near the base of the third ulnar area, 
extending into the fourth, pale brown. Apical area pale brown ; veins 
adorned with oval marks, brown, with a centre of pale brown. External 
margin with a row of six subquadrangular brown spots, divided by oval 
pale brown spots. Wings fulvous tawny, disc and a band along the fore , 
and external borders brown. Length of body, 24J /; exp. tegm. 76| ; 
of one tegmen, 34 ; breadth of pronotum, 12 millims. 

Closely allied to P. andamana. Distant. 

Had. Andaman Islands. Several specimens are in the Indian Mu- 
seum. 

(h.) With black and white wings, 

10. Plattpleura babialba. 

Oayplewra baMMa, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 26, (1860). 

PlatypletMra hojiialha, Bailor, Cist. Ent. I, p. 191 (1874). 

Body long 19, exp. tog. 61 millims. Reported from N. Bengali 
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11. Platypleura- nobilis. 

• 

Cicada nohiliSf Germar in Thon*a Arohiv. ii, faso. 2, p. 9 (1830) ; in Silbor- 
mann’a Rev. Ent, ii, pt. 2, p. 82, (1834). ** 

CidUda hemipteruj Guerin, Voyag'o Belanger Ind. Orient, p. 600 (1834). 

Platypleura semihccida, Walter, List Ilom. B. M. i. p. 20 (1850). 

* Platypleura nohilis^ Butler, Cist. Ent.J, p. 191 (1874) ;»Distant, J. A. S. B. xlviii, 
(2), p? 38 (1879). 

, Reported from Java, Singapore, and Tenasserim : there is a specimen 
in the Indian Museum from Tenasscrim. As this is a typical species of 
the smaller members of this genus, I re-describe it, the original de- 
scription being piactically unobtainable. 

TaAvny. Face tawny, moderately convex, transversely sulcated with 
the furrows brown and a longitudinal groove broadly black. Rostrum 
extending to the fourth abdoiniiial segment, tip piccous. Eyes dull 
castaneous, with a nan*ow black fascia, extending from anterior margin 
around the base of the antenna?. Vertex with a brigJit tawny fasciii on 
anterior margin and two ininutc obconical black marks, extending from 
posterior margin on each side of the ocelli, obsolete in some. Prono- 
tum tawny,* furrowed, fuiTows black ; a lino from the middle of tho 
anterior l*order to tho posterior border, black anti quadi’angularly expanded 
on the disc. Mesonotum fulvous brown, witji two moderate obconical 
black spots, extending backwai'd from the fore border, midway between 
which there is a discal lino connected with a fascia on tho hinder border 
alsj;^ black. On tho outer side of both the moderate obconical spots is 
a largo obconical patch, black, and extending from tho fore border almost 
to the hind boixler. The metanotum is bright tawny. Tho abdominal 
sutures are black, edged with fulvous, slightly pubescent, llolow, tho 
fulvous margins of tho abdominal segments alono appear. Opercula 
ta>vny, brown at tlio base, rounded, small, wide apai-t. Legs tawny, 
anterior and middle femora spotted brown, postciuor tibire spinose. Teg- 
mina, basal tliird tawny, Avith some irregular lighter markings : a hyaline 
spot, at the apex of tho radial area, just above a dark brown spot which 
"extends into tlie costal membrane : a black spot in the ulnar space. 
Ai>ical two-thirds of tegmina hyaline, Avith three minute brown spots 
on tho apical anastomoses of tho first and second ulnar areas, also a very 
minute broAvn spot on each side of tho middle of tho vein separating the 
second from the third apical area and the third from the fourth ; six 
minute brown spots on the limbus. Basal two-thirds of tho Avings brown, 
with a discal streak extending to tho anal angle, tawny ; apical third, 
hyaline j flaps tawny with a brown line on the suture. Length body 16 ; 
exp. teg. 46 ; length of one teginen 24 ; breadth of pronotum 8 millims. 

29 
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Variety, a. — ^Markings on face and pronotum more distinctly black. 
The markings on the basal third of the tegmina are more distinctly pale 
forming a band of five spots extending from the costal membrauo through 
the iilnar areas. The brown spots in the hyaline .apical poi*tion broader, 
the internal apical row produced through the apical areas and ihe ex- 
ternal apical row of dots duplicated. The tawny discal streak of fho 
wings wanting, flaps grey hyaline. ‘From Munipur, in Indian Museum. 
Allied to riafyplcura msiynis^ Distant. 

12. PlATYPLEURA INSIGNIS. 

Platypleura insignisy Distant, J. A. S. B. xlviii (2), p. 39, t. 2, f., 2 (1879). 

Allied to the preceding, but tegmina and wings very distinct, the 
opaque portion being much less than in that species. Body long 15 ; 
exp. teg. 45 millims. Reported from Tenasserim and Hindustan : a 
specimen from the former locality is in the Indian Museum. 

(c.) With hlnclcj lohitCy and red wings. 

13. Platyp,leura octoouttata. 

Tettigonia octoguttatay Fabricius, Ent. Syst. Suppl. p. 516 (1798) ; Syst. Bhyng. 
p. 39 (1803) 5 Coqnebert, 111. Ins. i, p. 31, t. 9, f., 1 (1790). 

Oxypleura sanguijluay Walker, List Horn. B. M. i., p. 24 (1850) ; Ins. Sannd. 
Horn. p. 2 (1858). 

Piecilopsaltria octoguttatay Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitsebr. x, p. 168 (1866) (re-doscribed). 

Platypleura octoguttatay Butler, Cist. Ent. i, p. 192 (1874). 

Body long 27 : exp. teg. 80 millims. Reported from the Panjab^N. 
India, N. Bengal, S. India. The Indian Museum possesses specimens 
from Bengal, Calcutta, and Sambhalpur in the Central Provinces. 

14. Platypleura subrufa. 

Oxypleura suhrufay Walker, List. Horn. B. M. i, p. 25 (1850). 

Poedlopsaltria capitatay Stal, Berl. Ent, Zeitschr. x, p. 169 (1866), who joins 
together * auhrufa* and * capitata* Olivier (Enc. Meth. v, p. 754, t. 112, f. 10), the 
former an Indian and the latter a Ceylon species. They have been separated again 
by Butler (Cist. Ent. i, p. 192) and should remain separate. 

Platypleura auhrufOy Butler, Cist. Ent. i, p. 192 (1874). 

Body long 27 : exp. teg. 75 millims. Reported from Coromandel 
and India. 

(d.) With blaehy whiter and brown wings. 

15. Platypleura bufo. 

Oxyplewra hufo. Walker, List Horn. B. M. i. p. 27 (1850). 

Platypleura hufo, Butler, Cist. Ent. i, p. 195 (1874). 

Body long 25 : exp. teg. 81 millims. Reported from India. 
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16. Plattpleura cervina. 

Platyplev/ta cervina. Walker, List Horn. B. II. i,*p. 16 (1850) ? 5 Butler, Oist. 
Ent. i, p. 198 (1874). . ^ 

Platyplewa etraminea, Walker, 1. 0 . p. 17, d • 

Body long 17 : exp. tag. 50 millims. Reported from N. Bengal. 

# • 

• Genus X'acua, Amyot & Servillo. 

Am. & SezT., Hist. Nat. lus. H^m., p. 461 (1843) : Stal, Horn. Afric. iv, p. 3 . 

( 1 ^ 66 ). 

17. Tacua speciosa. 

Tettigonia speciosa, Illiger in Wiod. Zool. Arch, ii, 145, t. 2 ; Fabrioius, Sjst. 
Rhyn. p. 33 (1803). 

Cicada indica, Donovan, Ins. Ind. Hem., t. 2, f. 3, (1800). 

Cicada speciosa, Blanchard, Hist. Nat. Ins. iii, 105 ; Ilrin. t. 9 (1840-41). 

Tacua speciosa, Am. et Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 462 (1843) ; Walker, List. 
Horn. B. M. i, p. 46 (1850). J. A. S. Zool. i. p. 141 (1857). 

Body long 55 millims. Reported from Java, Bengal (Donovan). 

t • 

Genus Tosena, Amyot & Serville. 

Am. Sorv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 462 (18,43) : Stal, Hem. Afric. iv. p. 3. 
(1800). 

18. Tosena MELANOPfEiu. 

Tosena melanop^ra, White, A. & M.N. H. xvii, p. 331 (1846) ; Walker, List Hour. 
B. M. i, p. 46 (1850). 

• Body long GO : exp. teg. 142 millims. Reported from Silliat, N. India. 
The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Sibsagar and Sikkim. 

19. Tosena mearesiana. 

Cicada mearesiana, Westwood, Arc. Ent. i, p. 98, t. 25, f. 1 (1842). 

Tosena mearesiana. Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hein. p. 463 (1843) ; Walker, 
List Horn. B. M. i, p. 46 (1850). 

Body long 44 : exp. teg. 130 millims. Reported from N. India. The 
Indian Museum possesses specimens fr<tm Sikkim. 

20. Tosena aliuta. 

Tosena alhata. Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc, Lond. 1878, p. 175. 

Body long 59 : exp. teg. 132 millims. Reported from N. India. 

21. Tosena splendida. 

Tosena splendida. Distant, Ent. Month. Mag. xv, p. 76 (1878). 

S . Body long 47 : exp. teg. 124 millims. 9 . Body long 49 ; exp. tog. 
127. Reported from Assam, Naga Hills, Khasiya Hills. The Indian 
Museunr possesses cf and 9 from the Lushai country. 
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C 

Qfjnus Hueciiys, Amyot & Serville. 


[Ko. 3, 


Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. liis. Hem. p. 464 (1843) : Stal, Hem. Afrio. iv, p. 4 (1866). 


22. HuECHYS Pnili^MATA.*' 


Tettigonia phil(pmataf Fabricins, Syst. Rhyn. 42 (1803) ; Stoll, Cig. p. 63, 
t. 13, f. 62 (1788). 

Cicada philcr mat a, Gcrmar in Thon’a Arebiv. lij" fasc. 2, p. 26 (1830) ; in ^ilbor- 
mann’s Rev. Ent. ii, p. 75, n. 52 (1834) ; Bnrmoistci*, Handb. Ent. ii, (i) p. 180 (1835). 

Cicada sanguineuj Gnorin, Voyage La Favorite, v, p. 155 (1839) ; Mag. Zool. 
p. 75 (1839). 

JIuechys pl\il(v.mata^ Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hum. p. 465 (1843) ; Walker, 
List Horn. B. M. i. p. 251 (1850). 

Guerin (1. c.) unites this species with tlio following and keeps 
U. sanguinolenta, Fabr., which he had not seen, distinct, but he is not 
followed in this arrangement by later writers. 

Body above black with the frons, two quadrate patches on mesothorax, 
and abdomen sanguineous : tegmina brown, wings cindery-grey and 
subhyaline. Body long 22 millims. 

Reported from Philippine Islands, N. Bengal, and Silhat. The 
Indian Museum possesses, specimens from the Naga Hills, N. India, and 
Tenasserim. 


23. IICTECnYS SANOUINEA. 

t 

Cicada sangvinm, Do Geer, Ins. iii, 221, i. 33, f. 17 (1773) ; Gmolin Ed. Syst. 
Nat. i, 3, 2098 (1782) ; Westwood in Donovan’s Ins. China, t. 16, f. 1 (1842). 

Teftigonia sanguinolenta, Fabricius, Syst. Ent. p. 681 (1775) ; Spec. Ins. ii, p. 
321 (178:^ ; Mant. Ins. ii, p. 267 <1787) ; Ent. Syst. iv, p. 25 (1794) ; Syst. Rhyn. 
p. 42 (1803). 

Cicada sangidnoUnta^ Olivier, Enc. Meth. v, p. 756 (1790) j Gormnr in Thon’s 
Archiv, ii, fasc. 2, p. 3 (1830), in Silbermann’s Bov. Ent. ii, p. 75 (1834) ; Blanchard, 
Hist. Nat. Ins. iii, p. 165 (1840-41) ; Gncrin, Voyago La Favorite, v, p, 155, t. 45, f. 1 
(1839) ; Mag. Zool. p. 70, t. 237, f. 1 (1839). 

Hmehys sanguinea. Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 465 (1843) ; Walker, 
List Horn. B. M. i, p. 251 (1850) ; S. Zool. i, p. 84 (1856) ; ibid., x, p. 95 

(1867) : Distant, J. A. S. B. xlviii, (2) p. 38 (1879), ^ 

Guerin separates * sanguinolenta, Fabricius’ and u./itcs * philoemata* with 
' sanguinea*. H. incarnata, Gcrmar, Silb. Rev. Ent. ii, p. 75, (1834), and Brulld 
Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. ii, t. 3. f. 2, is probably only a variety of JET. aanguiaea. 

Head, thorax, and feet black : frons, two great spots on the meso- 
thorax, and abdomen sanguineous : tegmina black : wings fuscous. Body 
long 18 ; exp. teg. 41| millims. 

Reported from India, Singapore, China, and the Eastern Archipe- 
lago. Specimens exist in the Indian Museum from Sikkim, Sibsagar, 
Calcutta, and Tenasserim. 
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24. Hoechys testacea. 

Tettigonia testacea, Fabricins, Mant. Ins. ii p. 267 (1787) ; Bnt. Syst. iv, p. 24 
(1794) ; Syst. Rhyn. p. 42 (1803) : Stol^Cig. p. 41, t. 8, f. 41 (1788). 

Cicada testacea, Gindin Ed. Syst. Nat. i, pt. 4, p. 2098 (1782) ; Olivier, Enc. 
Metb. V, p. 766, t. 113, f. 5 (1790) j Gcrmar in Tlion’s Archiv. ii, fasc. 2, p. 3, 
(1^30) ; Guerin, NToynge La Favorite, v, p. 155 (1839) ; M^g. Zool. p. 78 (1839). 

. Iluechys testacea, Walker, List Hom.»Jl. M. i, p. 252 (1850). 

• • 

The upper surface of the body without red marks : tegmina brown, 
only partly transparent : wings coucolorous, veins black : abdomen san- 
guineous. 

Reported from Coromandel. 

25. Huechts ph-enicura. 

Cicada phmnicura, Germar in Silbermann’s Rev. Ent. ii, p. 76 (1834) ; Guerin, 
Icon, dll R6gne Animal, p. 78 (1830-34). 

Iluechys phccnicura, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 252 (1850). 

Black, entire frons, mesothorax, and abdomen sanguineous ; tegmina 
and wings bbick; sometimes frons bladk in the middle and thorax with a 
black basa^ spot or band running through it, sides and small median spot 
red. • • 

Reported from India, Sikkim. ^ 

26. IIUECHYS TRANSVERSA. 

Iluechys transversa, Walker, List Horn. B. M. Snppt. p. 40 (1858). 

* Black : tegmina with costa and tninsverso veins red and a testa- 
ceous band. Body long 23 : exp. teg. 62 millims. 

Rcpoi’tcd from Hindustan. 

27. IIUECIIYS THORACICA. 

Huechys thoracia, DLstant, J. A. S. B. xlviii, (2), p. 39, t. II, f. 3 (1879). 

Known by the red hour-glass-shaijod fascia on pronotum. Body long 
19 : exp. teg. 43 millims. 

Reported from Tenasserim and Hindustan. 

28. Huechys trabeata. 

Cicada trabeata, Germar in Thon’s Archiv, ii, fuse. 2, p. 3 (1830) : Guerin, Mag. 
Zool. p. 78 (1839). 

Huechys trabeata, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 262 (1860). 

Body ferruginous, tegmina and wings fuscous with ferruginous veins. 
Body long, 20^ millims ,* tegmina broken at the ends. 

Repoi^d from Java. 

There is a specimen in tho Indian Museum, locality unknown. 
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Genus Scieroptera, Stal. 

Horn. Afrio. iv, p. 4 (1806). 

Allied to Oceana : ulnar veins ccfAtiguous at the base or united for a 

Bbort distance ; head scarcely narrower than the base of the thomx * 

anterior femora incrassated, spinose beneath. *• 

^ •<> 

29. SciEROP'fERA CI^OCEA. * 

Cicada croceat Guerin in Yojago La Favorite, v, p. 159, t. 45, f. 3 (1829) ; Mng;. 
Zool. p. 79, cl. ix, t. 237, f. 3 (1839) ; in Yoyago La Coquillo, Zool. ii (2), p. *182 
(1830). 

Hncchyn crocea, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 252 (1850). 

Scioroptera croceaf StU, Berl. Ent. Zcitsclir. x, p. 169 (1866). 

Yellow: thorax above with four reddish brown spots: abdomen 
safFron-red, more obsolete below. Feet yellow, tibiae and tarsi black. 
Tegmina and wings hyaline with yellow veins. 

Reported from Bengal. 

, 30. SCTEROJTERA SPLENDIDULA. 

Tettigania splendidnla^ Fabricins, Syst. Ent. p. 681 (1774) ; Spec. Tns. ii, p. 
321 (1781) ; Mant. Ins. ii, p. 267 (1787) j Ent. Syst. iv, p. 25 (1794) ; Syst. Rbyn. 
p. 42 (1803). 

Cicada splendidvfat Gmclin Ed. Syst. Nat. i, pt. 4, p. 2098 (1782) : Olivier, Enc. 
Meth., V, p. 750 (1790) : Germar in Thon*s Arebiv, ii, fasc. 2, p. 45 (1830) : Guerin, in 
Voyage La Favorite, v, p. 159 (1839) ; Mag. Zool. p, 79 (1839) : Westwood in Dono- 
van’s Insects China, t. 16, f. 4 (1842). 

Haechys aplendidulat Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 252 (1850). i 

Scieroptera splendidula, Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. 169 (1866) s Distant, 
J. A. S. B. xlviii (2), p. 38 (1879). 

Yellow; thorax above with four largo blackish rounded spots. 
Tegmina golden brown : anterior tibiae red, femora black : posterior femora 
red : abdomen sanguineous. Body long 17 : length of one teg. 19J millims. 

Reported from N. India, Silliat, Tenasserim. The Indian Museum 
possesses specimens from Tenasserim, Arakan, and the Khasiya Hills. 

31. SciEROPTERA FUMIOATA. .. 

Huechya fumigatat Stal, Ofvers. Kong. Vot. Akad. Fdrh. p. 244 (1854) j Walker, 
List Hom. B. M. Snppt. p. 314 (1838). 

Bcieroptera fumigataj Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. 169 (1866). 

Head, thorax, and scutellum black ; their lateral margins, a median 
patch on the thorax, and spot on the scutellum yellow : tegmina f usco- 
vinaceous, costa and veins weakly yellow testaceous; wings weakly 
vinaceouB hyaline, abdomen and femora testaceous, the former above 
blackish. Body long 12 ; exp. teg. 28 millims. 

Reported from India. 
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0 

Genus Graptotettix, St&l. 

Hem. Afric. iv, p. 4 (186C). 

Allied to Gceana : te^ina nith ten apical colls : vertex twice as 
wide as the eyes : anterior femora spinosc beneath ; tibne longer than 
femora. 

32. (xRAPTOfETTIX GUTTATUS. 

Graptotettix guttatas, .Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. 170 (1866). 

Blackish with the frons, four oval spots on the thorax, two large 
spots on the scutellum, and the abdomen sordidly yellow : tegmina and 
wings fuscous. Body long 25 : exp. teg. 67 millims. 

Reported from the Himalaya. The Indian Museum has a specimen 
from Sikkim. 

Genus Gasana, Amyot & Scrville. 

Hist, Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 463 (1843). 

33. OiEANA OCTONOTATA. 

• • 

Cicada octonotata, Westwood, Arc. Ent. ii, p. 34, t. 57, f. 2, g (1843). 

HucchyH90cUmotata, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 253 (1850). 

• • 

Easily recognised by the tegmina brown with four yellowish spots 

and the wings roseate. Body long 37 : exp. t6g. 61 millims. 

Reported from Assam. The Indian Museum possesses specimens 
from Sikkim. 

. 34. G.EANA DIVES. 

Tosena dives, Westwood, Arc. Ent. i, p. 98, t. 25, f. 2 (1842) : Am. et Serv. Hist. 
Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 464 (1843) ; Walker, List llom. B. M. i, p. 46 (1850). 

Black : tegmina with reddish veins and a median transverse, nar- 
row whitish band : wings testaceous, apical paii black. Body long 25 : 
exp. teg. 75 millims. 

Reported from Silhat. The Indian Museum possesses specimens 
from Sikkim. ^ 

35. QMkTSk CONSORS. 

Oceana consors, White, Free. Zool. Soc. 1850 ; Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 
253 (1850). 

Close to 0. festivay but differing in the markings on the tegmina. 
Body long 29 : exp. teg. 84 millims. 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens from the Naga Hills and 
Samaguting in Assam. One specimen has the body above and below 
black without a single spot or mark except a testaceous tinge on the 
lower part of the face ; and the markings on the tegmina are d^k green. 
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( 

3f). G^ana pbstiva. 

Tpnigonia feuHva, Fabricius, Syafc. Ebyn. p. 41 (1803). 

Cicada ihalassina, Peroheron, Gon. Ins. (Ii6m.), t. 2 (1834) : Guerin, Voyage La 
Coquillo, Ins. p. 183 (1838). 

Cicada 'percheroniiy Gm'rin, loon. R^gne Animal, p. 355 (1838). • 

Givana consohrinaf White, Proo. Zool. Soc. 18^0 ; Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, 
p. 254 (1830). • ^ ^ 

G(cana festivaf Stal, Borl. Ent. Zeitsclir. x, p.- 170 (1860) j Hpm. Pabr. ii, p. % 
(1869). 

Black : a testaceous band across the face from eye to eye and around 
each cyo ; four narrow longitudinal yellow lines on the thorax. Tegmina 
bluish green or greenish yellow, the radial area with a small and larger 
spot below, a median band, threo confluent apical patches, and a broad 
apical limbus, black : wings white or bluish, apical part black with a 
white or bluish spot on the disc. Body long 33 : exp. teg. 80 millims. 

Reported from Assam, Bengal. 

The Indian liluscum possesses specimens from Darjiling and Sikkim, 
Some of these have the tegmina green, others greenish yellow, and, 
in sgme, the wings have the basa*i portion and a discal spot bright testa- 
ceous not white or pale, the size and«arrangemcnt of the npirkings on 
the body and tegmina remaining exactly tlie same. 

37. GiEANA MACULATA. 

Tettigonia maadata, Fabricius, Syst. Ent. App. p. 831 (1776) ; Spec. Ins. ii, p. 
819 (1781) j Mant. lus. ii, p. 266 (1787) ; Ent. Syst. iv, p. 20 (1794) j Syst. Rhyn; 
p. 37 (1803). 

Cicada inaciUata^ Drury, 111. Nat. Hist, ii, p. 69, t. 37, f. 1 (1773) ; Gmclin, cd. 
Syst. Nat. i, pt. 4, p. 2100 (1782) : Olivier, Enc. Mcth. v, p. 750, t. 112, f. 4 (1790) : 
Gcrmar in Then’s Archiv. ii, fasc. 2, p. 12 (1830) j in Silbermann’s Rov. Ent. ii, 
p. 74 (1834). 

Oesana maculatat Am. et Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. H^*m. p. 464 (1843) ; Walker, 
List Horn. B. M. i, p. 253 (1850). 

? . Black shining : two yellow spots on vertex between the eyes, one 
below eacli eye : six on mesonotui?i, four in front, two behind. Tegmina 
black, with five spots, two basal (of which one witliin radial area is ,, 
minute) and three larger subequal median spots, whitish yellow : a white 
dot in 1 — 3 ulnar and in all the apical areas except the last. Wings 
black, basal part sordidly white and a sub-apical row of five white dots. 

A form of the 6 lias, instead of the dots or spots in the ulnar and apical 
areas, broad smears of dirty white, and is also larger than the ordinary 
$. Body long 32: exp. teg. 92 millims, ? : body long 40 exp. teg. 

97 millims. , form last mentioned. 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Sikkim, Khasiya 
Hills, Samaguting, and the Dhansiri Valley. 
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38. G^ana sulphurba. 

Cicada mlphwtea, Hope, in Boyle’s lU. Bofc. Him., Introd., p. liT, t. 10, f. 2 
(1839). . 

Cicada pulchellaf Weslfp^ood, Arc. Bnfc. ii, p. 34, t. 57, f. 1. (1843). 

Qmana aulphurea^ Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 254 (1850). 

# Black ; head, pronotiini, and inesonotarn spotted sulphureous : teg- 
miiia*and wings sulphureous *£ 01 ' the basal two-thirds ; apical third black- 
ish-fuscous : tegmina with a blackish-f uscous median band : abdomen 
beneath and on each side at the tip, spotted yellow. Body long 38 ; exp. 
teg. 90 millims. 

RepoHed from Nopal and N. India. 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Sikkim and N. India. 

Genus Duxdubia, Am. & Serv. 

Am. et Serv., Hist. Nat. Iiia. Horn. p. 470 (1843) : StU, Horn. Afric. iv. p. 5 
(1866). 

Head triangular: frons largo, very convex, transversely sulcated, 
with a longitudinal groove in the middlep: pronotum not ampliatod on the 
lateral margins ; cheeks without a tubei*clo : rostrum not or bai*ely reach- 
ing the Ij^so of the posterior coxae : operciila Ipng, extending beyond the 
middle of the venter, very often to tlio last segment. 

This and the remaining genera of this group have been so imper- 
fectly worked out, and the synonymy is so defective, that it is impossible 
for any one in this (jountry to do more than indicate the recorded species. 
Wi^lker’s work here is particularly untrustworthy, and his descriptions 
quite unintelligible. 

39. Dundubia mannifbra. 

Cicada manniferaj LitiTifciis, Mas. Ad. Fried, p. 84 (1754), excluding synonymy. 

Teftigonia vagiaata, Fabricius, Mant. Ins. ii, p. 266 (1787) ; Ent. Syst. iv, p. 18 
(1794) ; Syst. Ehyn., p. 36 (1803). 

Cicada vaginata, Gmelin Ed. Syst. Nat. i, pt. 4, p. 2099 (1782) ; Olivier, Eno. 
M^tb. V, p. 748 (1790) ; Stoll, Oig. p. 38, t. 7, f. 35 (1788). 

Cicada vireacens, Olivier, Eno. M^tli. v, p. 747 (1790) t. 110, f . 2 ; Walker, List 
Horn. B. M. i, p. 64 (1850). 

Dunduhia vaginata. Am. et Serv., Hist. Nat. Tns. Hem. p. 471 (1843) ; Walker, 
List Horn. B. M. i., p. 47, 1120, (1850) ; J. L. S. Zool. x, p. 84 (1867). 

Dunduhia manniferay StM, Borl. Ent. Zeitsebr. x, p. 170 (1866) ; Distant, J. A. S. 
B. xlvui, (2), p. 38 (1879) ; Trans. Ent. Soo. p. 634 (1881). 

Body pale yellow-olive or virescent, spotless ; tegmina and wings 
hyaline, spotless, costa of the former black or brown ; opercula almost as 
long as the abdomen, narrowed near the base, thence oval, rounded at 
the tip, testaceous or pole green, d* . Body long 43: exp. teg. 110 
millims. 


30 
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r • 

Reported from Morty, Sumatra, Tenasserim, Assam. 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Java, Tenasserim, and 
Sikkim. 

40. Dundubia microdon.' 

Diinduhia microdon^ Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p.» 66 (1860). 

Body long, 34 : exp. teg. 88 millims. Reported from N. India. .. 

41. Dundubia lateralis. 

Dundubia lateralis, Walker, List Horn, B, M. i, p. 61 (1850). 

Body long, 29 : exp. teg. 87 millims. Reported from Silhat. 


42. Dundubia intemerata. 

Dundubia intemerata, Walker, J. L. S. Zool. i, p. 84 (1856). 

Palo testaceous : tegmina and wings hyaline, spotless, the costa of 
the former tawny, veins green. Opercula acute, triangular, narrow, ex- 
tending to fifth ventral segment. Body long 21 : exp. teg. 72 millims. 

Reported froni Singapore. ^ 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Tenasserini, Dhansiri- 
valley, Sibsagar, Naga HilL, Samaguting. 

43. Dundubia vibrans. 

Dundubia vibrans. Walker, List Horn, B. M, i, p. 64 (1860) i J. L. S. Zool. x, 
p. 84 (1867). 

Body pale tawny, wings colourless, pale tawny at the base ; apex 
of tegmen slightly clouded with brown. Body long 36 : exp. teg. 92 
millims. 

Reported from Silhat. 

44. Dundubia nicomache. 

Dundubia nicomache, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 67 (1850). 

Body long 22 : exp. teg. 85 miUims. Reported from N. India. 

45. Dundubia tigrina. ' 

Dundubia tigrina, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, 69 (1850). 

Body long 23 : exp. teg. 69 millims. Reported from Malabar. 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Assam p 

46. Dundubia maculipbs. 

Drmdubia maculipes, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 70 (1860). 

Body long 25 : exp. teg. 71 millims. Beported from N. Bengal. 
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47. Diindtibia samia. 

Vundubia samia, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 77*(1850). 

Body long 28 : esp). te^. 71 ntillims. Reported from N. India. 

48.^ Dundijbia singularis. 

Dunclulia aingulariSf Walker, List Hpm. B. M. Suppt.*p. 7 (1858). 

• ... 

Body long 19 : exp. teg. 62 millims. Reported from India. 

» 

49. Duxoi/bia badha. 

Vundubia radha. Distant, Trans. Bnt. Soc. p. 634 (1881). 

Allied to D. mannifera, Linn., from which it difPers by the much 
broader head, attenuated apices of the opercula, and its much larger size* 
III superficial appearance, it bears a strong resemblance to the genus 
Gosmopmltna. {Distant). Body long 53 : exp. teg. 124 millims. 

Reported from Madras Presidency and Mussooreo. 

50 . DUXJDUBIA fRIPURASURA. • 

Vundubia tripurasura^ Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 635 (1881). 

This species is allied to D. vihrans^ Walker, from which it structu* 
rally differs by the long and subtiiangular opercula. The abdomen is 
also broader, the tegrnina unspotted, and the sanguineous colour of the 
abdomen and opercula are also somewhat peculiar and distinct. (Di$m 
tapt). Body long 33 : exp. teg. 85 millims. 

Reported from Assam. 

51 . DuNDOBIA NAOARASIXGNA. 

Vundubia nagarasingna^ Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 635 (1881) . 

^ Distant writes : — ‘ I am somewhat at a loss for a closely allied 
species with which to compare it, but its distinct colour and markings 
and shape and the length of the opercyila should sufficiently distinguish 
, it.’ Body long 39 : exp. teg. 95 millims. 

Reported from N. W. Burma. 

52. Dundubia immacula. 

Vundubia immacula^ Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 50 (1850). 

Body fawn colour, wings whitish. Body long 40 : exp. teg. 102 
millims. Reported from Tenasserim. 

(jenus Melampsalta, Kol. 

Melet. Ent. vii. p. 27 (1857). 
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53. Melampsalta vabians. 

Cicada varianSf Germar in Silbermann's Bev. Ent. ii, p. 69 (1834). 

Vunduhia varians, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 48 (1850) ; iv, p. 1120 (1862) : 
Suppt. p. 6 (1868). 

Dunduhia chlorogastert Walker (nec Boisdaval), 1. c. p. 47, 2% 

Melampsalta varians, Stal, A. S. E. F. (4 S6r.) i. p 619 (1862). 

Beported from Silfiat. 

4 * 

Genus Cosmopsaltria, Stal. 

Hem. Afric. iv, p. 5 (1866). 

In Of vers. Kong. Vet. Aka. Forli. p. 708 (1870), StSl distributes 
this genus amongst three subgenera : — Flatijlomia to which C, Jlavida^ 
Guerin, belongs ; Cosmopsaltria to which (7. sphiosa, Fabr., belongs ; and 
Biceropyyia to which G. ohtecta, Fabr., belongs. Cosmopsaltria is closely 
allied to Dunduhia ; cheeks without a tubercle ; rostrum reaching the 
base or most often the apex of the posterior coxaa ; opercula long, ex- 
tending beyond the middle of the venter. 

54. Cosmopsaltria obtecta. 

Tettigonia ohtecia, Fabricins, Syst. ’Bhyn. p. 35 (1803). 

Cicada obtecta, Germar, in Thoii’s Archiv, ii, fasc. 2, p. 5 (1830). , 

Dunduhia obtecta, Walker, I ist Horn. B. M. i, p. 47 (1850). . 

Cosmopsaltria obtecta, Stal, Hem. Fabr. 2, p. 4 (1869). 

Reported from N. InAia, N. Bengal, Nepal and Assam. Body long 
25 : exp. teg. 85 millims. 

Specimens in the Indian Museum are from Sikkim and Assam. 

55. Cosmopsaltria sita. 

Cosmopsaltria sita, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 636 (1881). 

It is difficult to separate this and the two following species from the 
genus Dunduhia except by the length of the rostrum. They also resemble 
the ^vihrans ’ group of that genus. Body long 24 : exp. teg. 73 millims. 

Reported from S. India or Bombay. {Distant), * 

56. CoSMCPSALTRIA DURGA. 

Cosmopsaltria durga. Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 637 (1881). 

This species in size and markings (excluding^ the spotted tegmina) 
much resembles Dunduhia tripurasura, Distant ; the less produced 
frontal portion of the head and the length of the rostrum, however, place 
it in this genus {Distant). Body long 33 : exp. teg. 98 millims. 

Reported from Assam. 

57. Cosmopsaltria abdulla. 

Cosmopsall/ria dhdvlla. Distant, Trans. Ent. Soo. p. 680 (1881). 

This is a large and distinct species, near G. doryCa^ Boisd., from^ 
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which it differs by its barge size, more spotted tegmina, and different size 
and structure of the opercula. Body long 46 : oscp. teg. 116 — 122 millims. 

Reported from Penang and Smgapore. 

, ^8. COSMOPSALTEIA OOPAGA. 

Cosmopsaltria oopaga, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soo. p. 641 (1881). 

• This species is also allied to (7. doryca, BoisdT, but the body is much 
broader, the tegmina arc ifnspotted, and the shape of the opercula more 
likp those of G. ahdtdla. Distant. Body long 39 : exp. teg. 96 millims. 

Reported from Burma. 

69. Cosmopsaltria spinosa. 

Tettigonia spinosa^ Fabricius, Mant. Ins. ii, p. 266 (1787) j Ent. Syst. iv, p. 17 
(1794) j Syst. Rhyn. p. 34 (1803). 

Cicada spinosa^ Olivior, Enc. Meth. v, p. 748 (1790). 

Dundiihia spinosta^ Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 47 (1850). 

Cosmopsaltria spinosa^ Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitsoh. x, p. I7l (1866) ; Ofvers. Kong. 
Vet. Aka. F6rb. p. 708 (1870). 

Varies much in size and coloration. Tegmina towards the apex of 
the veins sometimes immaculate and sometimes with fuscous spots. 

ReporJ:ed from India. 

60. Cosmopsaltria flavida. 

Cicada jlavida, Gnt^rin, Voyage Belanger in Ind. t)ricnt. p. 498, t. 3, f. 1, (1834) ; 
Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 118 (1850). 

Dundubia sataratay Walker, List Horn. B. M. Snppt. p. 6 (1858). 

Cosmopsaltria flaviday St^l, Berl. Ent, Zoitschr. x, p. 171 (1866). 

Body long 45 : exp. teg. 140 millims. Reported from Java and 
Sikkim. 

Genus Leptopsaltria, StSl, 

nom. Afric. iv, p. 5 (1866). 

Allied to Gund'nhia, Am. et Serv. ; cheeks with a tubercle near the 
apex ; I’ostrum extending a little beyond the posterior coxes ; opercula 
short : second and third segments 9 f the abdomen in the d with a 
lateral tubercle. 

61. Leptopsaltria guttularis. 

Cicada guttulariSy Walker, List Horn. B. M. Suppt. p. 29 (1858), $. 

Leptopsaltria guttidaris, Stal, Hem. Ins. Philip, in Ofvors. Kong. Vet. Akak. F5rh. 
p. 710(1870), d. 

Very like L. tuberosa, Sign., but differs in the opercula being more 
obtuse, apex much less obliquely truncated, exterior apical part more 
obtuse, less produced, ventral tubercles of the S larger, black. Body 
long 13: exp. teg. 46 millims. ♦ 

Reported from Burma. 
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There are several unnamed species of this genus in the Indian 
Museum. 

Genus Pomponia, St&l. 

Ilem. Afrio. iv, p. 6 (1866). 

Allied to Gosmopsaltria : opcrcula short, somewhat transverse : 
rostrum reaching at least to the base but most often to the apex of tiie 
posterior coxae. St^l (Ofvers. K. V.-A. Porh. p. 710, 1870) separates 
the Bubgenera Pomponia and Oncotympana. 

62. Pomponia urania. 

Vunduhia v/rania^ Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 64 (1850). 

Pomponia urania^ Stal, Berl. Ent. Zcitschr. x, p. 171 (1866). 

Hind-scutcheon bright green ; abdomen green. Body long 34 : exp. 
teg. 83 millims. 

Reported from Hindustan. 

63. Pomponia bindusara. 

Pomp(mia hindusa/'a^ Distant, Tranr. Ent. Soc. p. 642 (1881). 

This species, above, resembles Bimduhia vibraiis, Walker, and Cos- 
mopsaltria sita, Distant. Many of these Indian species belonging to 
the genera JDunduhia, Goftmopsaltria^ and Pomponia have a common facies 
in colour and markings which Distant thinks is probably due to mimetic 
resemblance, and which, in practice, renders their identification exceed- 
ingly difficult. Body long, 30 ; exp. teg. 87 millims. 

Reported from Tenasserim. ^ 

64. Pomponia linearis. 

Dundubia Imearisy Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 48 (1850). Var., 1. o. iv, p. 1120 
(1852). 

Dunduhia ramiferaj Walker, var., 1. c. p. 53 (1850) : J. L. S. Zool. x, p. 84 (1867). 

Jhinduhia dnetimanus, Walker, List 1. c., p. 49 and Sappt. p. 6 (1858) : J. L. 
S. Zool. X, p. 84 (1867). 

Pompemia linearis^ Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. 171 (1866). 

Body tawny. Body long 46 : exp. teg. 118 millims. 

Reported from Silhat. / 

The Indian Museum possesses a specimen from Assam. 

65. Pomponia eama. 

Pomponia Icama, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p, 643 (1881). 

Allied to P. transversa^ Walker, but much smaller, abdomen nar- 
rowed and more linear, head broader in comparison with pronotum and 
colour different. Body long 18 : exp. teg^ 66 millims. 

Reported from N. India, Darjiling. 
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66.. POMPONIA MADHAVA, 

Pomponia madhava^ Distant, Trans. Ent. Sto. p. 644 (1881). 

Allied to P. tigroidesj^ Walker, from which it differs by its being 
pale greenish and unicolorous, the tegmina broader, with the costal mar- 
gin irregularly curved and not deflexcd at the termination of the radial 
veins, and also in having both the second and third abdominal segments 
beneath rounded, produced and pointed anteriorly. Body long 22 : exp. 
teg. 55 millims. 

Reported from Assam. 

67. Pomponia impebatorta. 

Cicada imperainria^ Westwood, Arc. Ent. ii, p. 14, t. 51, (1843) : Walker, List 
Horn. B. M. i, p. 47 : J. L. S. Zool. i, p. 83 (1856) : ibid, x, p. 84 (1867). 

Pomponia wnperatoria, Stal, Borl. Ent. Zcitschr. x, p. 171 (1866). 

A very large species, yellow luteous, body long 88, exp. teg. 209 
millims. 

Reported from Nepal. 

68. Pomponia *TiGROiDES. 

Pomponia tigroides^ Distant, J. A. S. B. xlviii (2), p. 38 (1879). 

The* Indian Museum possesses a specimen from Tenasserim. 

• 

Genus Emathia, St^l. 

Horn. Afrio. iv, p. 8 (1866). 

^ Inner ulnar area of tegmina not widened towards the apex ; apical 
cells one and two extending equally far forward j thorax widened at the 
base : tympana chiefly exposed ; opercula short : anterior femora spinose. 

69. Emathia ^obota. 

Emathia opgrota, Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitsclir. x, p. 172 (1866). 

Body long 20 ; exp. teg. 50 millims. Reported from Bombay. 

Genus Cicada, Linn. 

Linnaeus, Sjst. Nat. i, p. 704 (1766) : Stal, Bio. Jan. Hem. ii, p. 19 (1862) 
Ofvers K. V. A. F6rh. p. 714 (1870). 

70. Cicada subtincta. 

Cicada Bvhtinctay Walker, List B. M. i, p. 147 (1850). 

Body long 32 : exp. teg. 105 millims. Reported from Silhat. 

71. Cicada an^a. 

Cicada anasa, Walker, 1. o.,p. 207 (1860). 

Body long 13 : exp. tog. 40 millims. Reported from N. Bengal. 
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72. Cicada aurata. 

Cicada aurata, Walkerj 1. b., p. 215 (1850). 

Body long 17 : exp. teg. 42 millimB. Reported from Assam. 

73. Cicada subvitta. 

CtVada WaJkoi, 1. o., p. 222.(1850). s 

Body long 16 : exp. teg. 38 millims. Reported from N. India. 

74. Cicada februginba. 

Cicada ferruginea, Olivier, Eno. Meth. v, p. 750, fc. 112, f. 1 (1790) ; Stoll, Cig. 
p. 65, t. 16, f. 86 (1788) ; Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 117 (1860). 

Reported from India. 

75. Cicada xantes. 

Cicada xantes^ Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 198 (1850). 

Body, drums, and legs tawny : wings colourless, veins yellow. Body 
long 17 : exp. teg. 48 millims. 

Reported from N. India. 

► « 

76. Cicada maculicollts. 

Cicada maculicolUnt Gn^rin, Voyage La Goqnillc, Zool., p. 183 (1830) ; Walker 
List Hom. B, M. Suppt., p. 28 (1858). 

Body long 24 : exp. teg. 65 millims. Reported from Bengal. 

Genus Crtptotympana, StSl. 

A. S. E. F. (4 S6r.), i, p. 613 (1862).— Hem. Afric. iv, p. 6 (1866). 

77. Cryptottmpana recta. 

Fidicina rectaf Walker, last Hom. B. M. i, p. 79 (1850) 7 . 

Cryptotympana recta, Distant, J. A. S. B. xlviii (2), p. 40^ t. ii, f. 4 (1879), ^ . 

Body long 32 : exp. teg. 95 millims. Reported from Silhat and 
Tenasserim. 

The Indian Museum possesses a specimen from Tenasserim. 

78. Crtptotympana vicina. 

Cicada vicina, Signoret, Bev. Mag. Zool., p. 410, t. 10, f. 4 (1849). 

Fidicina vicina. Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 90 (1850). 

Cryptot/ympema vicina, Stal, A. S. E. F. (4 S6r.) i. p. 613 (1862). 

Reported from Silhat. 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens from the Bhutan Du^rs. 
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79. Crtptotympaxa immaculata. 

Cicada immactUata, Olivier, Eno. Meth. v, p. 749, 4. 112, f. 7 (1790) : Stoll, Oig. 
p* 40, t. viii, f. 39 (1788) : Signorot, Rev. Mag. Zool. p. 410 (1849). 

Fidicina immaculata^ '^alker. List Lftfm. B. M. i, p. 90 (1850) ; iv, p. 1121 (1862). 
Cryptotympana immaculata, St&l, A. S. E. F. 4 S6r. i. p. 613 (1862). 

^ Boporied from N. Bei%al. ^ 

• 80. Cbtjptotympana intermedia. 

Cicada intermedia, Signoret, Mag. Rev. Zool. p. 406, t. 10, f. 2 (1849). 

Fidicina intermedia. Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 90 (1850). 

Cryptotympana intermedia, Stal, A. S. E. F. 4 Ser. i. p. 613 (1862). 

Abdomen reddish, yellow with a blackish band on each segment : 
allied to 0. atrata, Fabr. 

Reported from Tenasserim. 

Genus Fidicina, Amyot & Serville. 

Amyot et Serville, Hist. Nat. In|i. Hem. p. 472 (1843) : StM, Rio. Jan* Hem. iit 
p. 18 (1862) ; Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (4 ser) i, p. 614 (1861) ; Hem. Afric. iv, p* 7 
(1866) ; Distant, Biol. Cen. Amcr. p. 16 (1881)^ * 

• 81. Fidicina opeecdlata. 

Cicada operculaia, Carrono. * 

Fidicina operculaia, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 90 (1850). 

Reported from N. India. 

The Indian Museum possesses a specimen. 

• 82. Fidicina corvus. 

Fidicina corvUs, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 86 (1850). 

Tloported from Silhat. Body long 29 : exp. teg. 113 millims. 

The Indian Museum possesses a specimen of the ^ from Silhati 

Genus Tibicen, Latrcille* 

Latrcille, Fam. Nat. p. 426 (1825) : Stal, Hem. Afrio. iv, p. 25 (1866). 

83. Tibicen AuifENGZEBE. 

Tibicen aurengzebe, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc., p. 640 (1881). 

Body long 18: exp. teg. 48 millims. Reported from Bombay 
Presidency. 

84. Tibicen apicahs. 

Cicada apicalia, Gormar in Thon’s Archiv, ii, faso. 2, p. 8 (1830) ; in Silber^ 
nuum’s Rev. Ent. ii, p. 63 (1834) $ Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 161 (1850). 

Tibicen apicalia, StW, A. S. E. F. 4 S6r., i, p. 618 (1862). 

Body long 18 : exp. teg. 48 millims., 9 ^ Reported from N. India^ 

The Indian Museum possesses a specimen from Calcutta* 

31 
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Genus Mogannia, Amyot & Serville. 

Amyot ot Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins. Il5m, p. 467 (1843) : St&l, Hem. Afrio. It, p. 6 
(1866). 

85. Mogannia illustbata/ 

Mogawnia illustrata^ Am. ot Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins.«Hdm. p. 467, t. 9. f. 4 (1^3) ; 
Walker, List Horn. B. M. i,^p. 248 (1850). ^ 

Body uniform ferruginous brown : basafhalf of tegmina and a small 
semicircular patch on the tips, transparent yellow, a brown transverse 
baud across the middle. Body long, 12 millims. 

Reported from N. India. 

86. Mogannia becta. 

Mogannia recta, Walker, List Horn. B. M. Snppt. p. 39 (1868). 

Abdomen with a red band on the posterior border of each segment. 
Body long, 12 millims. 

Reported from Hindustan. • 

V 87. Moqannu obliqua. 

Mogannia obliqua, Walker, List Horn. B. M. Snppt. p. 39 (1858). 

9 . green mostly reddish beneath : abdomen reddish with a spot on 
each side near the base. Pronotum and mesonotum with some tcstaceouB 
marks. Body long, 14 : exp. teg. 41 millims. 

Reported from Hindustan. 

88. Mogannia venustissima. 

Mogannia venustissima, Stal, Of vers. Kong. Vet. Aka. F5rh. p. 164 (1865). 

Crorulean or metallic black. Tegmina with the veins at the base 
pale sanguineous, before the middle black, thence sordid straw-colour : 
wings with the veins at the base sanguineous and thence piceous. Body 
long, 16 : exp. teg. 37 — 41 millims. ^ 

Reported from E. India. 

89. Mogannia funebbis. 

Mogawnia funehris, Stal, Ofvers. Kong, Vot. Aka. FCrh, p. 156 (1865). 

Aeneous black. Tegmina, before the middle, bL /ok with the basal 
areola and a band towards the apex of the black part sordid lutescent. $ 
Body long, 19 : exp. teg. 46 millims. 

Reported from Silhat. 

90. Mogannia indicans. 

Mogannia indicans. Walker, List Horn. B. M. i p. 249 (1850). 

^ bright or dark red, 9 black. Tegmina with a broad basal brown 
band, veins yellow. Body long 12 — 16 : exp. teg. 35 — 40 millims. 
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Reported from China. . 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens fiom Sikkim. 

, 91. * MOGA^iJNIA LOCUSTA. 

CephaZoxys locusta, Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 236 (1850). 
g jpody ferruginous beud&th and abdomen pale t|iwny. Body long 50 * 
exp. teg. 85 millims. ^ • 

Reported from E. India. 

92. MoGANNIA LACTJilJPSNNIS. 

Cephaloxys lacteipennis^ Walker, List Horn. B. M. i, p. 237 (1850). 

Bo<ly luteous : abdomen black with the hind borders of the segments 
tawny : tegmina and llaps white, opaque, luteous at the base. Body long 
36: exp. teg. 97 millims (?). 

Reported from N. India. 

93. MoGANNEA QUADIUMACULA. 

Cephaloxya quadriinacula, Walker, List Horn. B. M. p. 238 (1850). 

Body bright tawny : hind margin^ of abdomen fiaving the borders 
of the segments witli slender interrupted reddish bands, a bi‘oad pale 
tawny ba*nd near the tip and beneath, piccous.* Body long 30 : exp. teg. 
53 millims. , 

Reported from N, India. 

94. M. TERPSICHORE. 

* Cephaloxys terpxichore, Walker, List ilorn. B. M. p. 239 (1850). 

Body apple-green : abdomen with two last segments pitchy above : 
tegmina colourless, tinged with brown towards the tips, costa green. 
Body long 25 : exp. teg. 74 millims. 

Reported from E. India. 


COEEECTION AND ADDITION. 

Page 213, 4Une9 from top of page, /or « nicobaeica,” renef “ disti.ncta,” the 
former of these names being praeuccupied j and, between the lOtU 
and 11th lines from bottom of page, insert 

“5* Platypleura nicobarica. 

Platypleu/ra nicobarica, Bntler, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. April, 1877. 

Reported from the Nicobars.*’ 
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X. — List of the Lepidopterotts Insects collected in Cachar, hy Mr. J. 
Wood-Mason, Part I, — Hetrrocera. — By 'P. Moore, F. »Z. S., 
A. L. S. Communicated hy the Naturai^ History Secretary. 

f 

[Keoeived Angast 26th ; — Bead December 3rd, 1884.] ^ 

Sphinges, » 

1. Macroglossa belts, Cram., Pap. Exot. i. pi. 94, fig. C. 

2. Macroglossa luteata, Butler, P. Z. S. 1875, p. 241, pi. 37, 
fig. 6. 

3. M.VCROGLOSSA GiLiA, H. Schesff., Samml. Exot. Sclimett. pi. 23, 
fig. 107. 

4. Macroglossa gyrans, Walk., Catal. Lop. Het. Brit. Mus. viii, 
p. 91. 

6. Lophura pustlla, Butler, P. Z. S. 1875, p. 244. 

6. H^maris hylas, Linn. (Oram., Pap. Exot. pi. 148, fig. B.), 

7. Calymnia panopus, Cram., Pap. Exot. pi. 224, fig. A B. 

Bombyces. 

8. Melittia eurytion, Westw., Cab. Orient. Ent. pi. 30, fig. 5. 

9. Eusemia communis, Butler, Ann & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1875, p. 140, 
pi. 13, fig. 1. 

10. Eusemia bellatrix, Westw., Cab. Orient. Ent. pi. 33, fig*. 2. 

11. Nyctalemon zampa, Butler, Ent. Monthly Mag. v. p. 273. 

12. Syntomis atkinsoni, Moore, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 245, pi. 18, fig. 2. 

13. Euchromia polymena, Linn. (Cram., Pap. Exot. pi. 31, fig. D. 

14. Milionia zonea, Moore, P. Z. S. 1872, p. 569. 

15. Nyctemera lacticinia. Cram., Pap. Exot. pi. 128, fig. E. 

16. PiTAsiLA tarians. Walker (Butler, Types Lep. Het. B. M. v. 
pi. 88, fig. 4). 

♦17. Tryph^romeba plagifeba, Walk. (Butler, 1. c., pi. 88, fig. 3). 

18. Euschema militaris, Linn. (Cram., Pap. "^xot. pi. 29, fig. B). 

19. Histia papilionabia, Gu5rin, Mag. de Zool. 1831, p. 12. 

20. Cyclosia papilionaris, Drury, Exot. Ins. pi. 11, fig. 4. 

21. Cyclosia panthona, Cram., Pap. Exot. pi. 322, fig. 0. 

22. Chalcosia abgentata, Moore, Desc. Lep. Coll. Atkinson, p. 17. 

23. PiDORUS OLAUGOPIS, Drury, Exot. Ins. pi. 6, fig. 4. 

24. Heterusia lAAGNiFiCA, Butler, Trans. Ent. Soc. 1879, p. 5. 

25. Heterusia edocla, Dbleday, Zoologist, ii, p. 469. 
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26. ITeyaniga bicolob^ Moore, n. sp. 

Female: forewing black, crossed ‘by a yellow outwardly oblique 
medial band ; veins indistinctly lined with blue : hindwing yellow, with 
a black marginal band, which is *broad and truncated at the apical end 
and very narrow at anal end ; base of wing also slightly black. Body, 
leers, and antenna) bluish-t^ick. Expanse 1| inch. 

JThis species is nearest allied te D. risa (Bterusia ma, Dbleday). 

27. PiNTiA FERBEA, Walk. (Butler, Types Lep. Het. li. M. pi. 83, 
» 7 . 

2i Trypanopiioka humeralis, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. vii. 
p. 1593. 

29. HtpsA alctphron, Cram., Pap. Exot. pi. 133, fig. E. 

*30. Hypsa plaginota, Butler, Types Lep. Het. B. M. pi. 87, fig. 7 

31. Hypsa heliconia, Linn. (Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. i 
p. 452. 

32. Hypsa clavata, Butler, Trans. Ent. Soc. 1875, p. 317. 

33. Hypsa marmorea. Walk., Catal. Lep. Hot. B. M. p. 1674. 

34. Philona inops, Walk. (Butjer, Types Lep. Het. B. M. pi. 87 
fig. 6). 

35., Bizone bianca, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. vii, p. 1684. 

36. Barstne oratiosa, Guerin, Delessert’s \ '■‘v pi. 26, fig. 1. 

37. Barsine conjgnctana. Walk. (tcssHlaia Sutler, Types Lep 
Het. B. M. pi. 86, f. 12). 

38. AiiOpe ocellifera, Walk., Catal. Lep. Hot. B. M. iii, p. 620. 

« 39. Aloa sanguinolenta, Fabr., Ent. Syst. iii, 1, p. 473. 

40. Crbatonotus diminuta, Walk. (Butler, Types Lep. Het. B. 
pi. 85, fig. 5). 

41. Rhodogastria astrea, Drury, Ins. ii, pi. 28, fig. 4. 

42. bRQYiA ALBiPASCiA, Walk., Catal. Lop. Het. B. M. Suppl. p. 32£ 

43. Abtaxa subfasciata, Walk., 1. c. Suppl. p. 332. 

44. Redoa submarginata. Walk. (Butler, Types Lep. Het. B. IW 
pi. 89, fig. 3). 

45. Perina basalis. Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. iv, p. 966. 

46. Numenes insignis, Moore, Catal, Lep. E. I. C. ii, pi. 10, fig. 6 

47. Lymantbia obsoleta. Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. iv, p. 880 

48. Trabala VISHNU, Lefebvre, Zool. Joum. iii, p. 207. 

49. Dbbata testacba. Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. iv, p. 905. 

50. Cricula trifenestrata, Heifer, Joum. As. Soo. Beng. 1875 
p. 45. 

51. Aphendala diyaricata, Moore, n. sp. 

Female. Upperside pale purplish brownish ochreons: fore win 
with a slender dark ochreous-brown band curving upward from posti 
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rior margin at one-third from the base to one-third before the* apex, and 
from which a straight erect siniilar band extends from its costal end to 
the posterior angle. Body dark ochreous-brown. Expanse If inch. 
Taken at Silcuri. « 

52. Natada buoosa, Walk. Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. v. p. 1109.* 

[53. Zeuzera, sp, The larvee, pupse, afid perfect insects observed 
by J. Wood-Mason. The ‘ borer * of tea-planters.]. 

Noctubs. 

54. Prodenia ciligera, Gnen., Noct. i, p. 164. 

55. Amtna selenampua, Gnen., Noct. i, p. 406. 

56. Alamis umbrina, Gnen., Noct. iii, p. 4. 

57. Xanthodes transversa, Gnen., Noct. ii, p. 211. 

58. Varnia ignita, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. xxxiii, p. 825. 

, 59. Anophia OLivESCENS, Gnen., Noct. iii, p. 48. 

60. Athyrma, sp. ? 

61. Calesia HJiMORRHODA, Gn6n., Noct. iii, p. 258. 

62. Remigia fRUGALis, Fabr^ (Walker, Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. xiv, 
p. 1507). 

63. Remigia arcjiesia, Cram., Pap. Exot. pi. 273, fig. F.*0. 

64. Calltna jaguari^ Walk., Catal. Lep. Hot. B. M. xiii, p. 
1809. 

65. Sericea substruens, Walk., 1. c. xiv, p. 1276. 

66. Lygniodbs hypoleuca, Gnen., Noct. iii, p. 125. 

67. Argiva uieroglyphica, Drnry, Exot. Ins. ii, pi. 2, fig. 1. ^ 

68. Nyctipao crepuscularis. Cram. (Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B, M. 
xiv, p. 1304). 

69. Nyctipao obliterans, Walk,, 1. c. xiv, p. 1307. 

70. Hulodes caranea. Cram., Pap. Exot. pi. 269, fig. B. F. 

71. Lagoptera honesta, Hnbn. (Walk. Catal. Lep. Hot. B. M. 
xiv, p. 1352). 

*72. Ophideres salaminia. Cram., Pap. Exot. pi. 174, fig. A. 

73. Ophideres fullonica, * ^ 

74. Spirama coHiBRENS, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. xiv, p. 

1321. / 

[75. Eumeta crameri. The larvaa observed by J. Wood-Mason. 
The ‘leaf-insect’ of planters.] 

[76. Eumeta, sp. The larvie observed by J. Wood-Mason. The 
‘ stick-insect ’ of planters.] 

Geometres. 

77. Lagyba talaca. Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. xx, p. 59. 

78. Uraptebyx gbogoptebata, Kollar, Hugel’s Kasch. ii, p» 483. 
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79. Buzura huIiTipcnotabia, Walk., Gatal. Lep. Het> B. M. xrvi, 
p. 1531. 

’ 80. Eiphos scolopaic^, Dmrv, Exot. Ins. ii, pi. 22, fig. 1. 

81. .Maoabia noba. Walk., Gatal. Lep. Het. B. M. zxiii, p. 934. 

8i Haxa TExmis, Walk., 1. o. vii, p. 1743. 

, 83. Micbonu caseaA, Guen., Phal. ii, p. 27. 

84. Micbonu aculeat4, Gu^ll., 1. c. ii, pi. 13, fig. 8. 

85. Arotbis oceiiLATA, H. Sch. (Walk., Gatal. Lep. Het. B. M. 
xxif, p. 807. , 

86. Acidaua, ap. ? 

87. Abraxas mabtabia, Ga4n, Phal. ii, p. 205. 

Ptbales. 

88. Astuba punctiferalis, Gnen., Belt, et Pyral. p. 320. 

89. Euolyphis pbocopiaus, Gram., Pap. Exot. pi. 368, fig. E. 

Grambices. 

90. Apcbima xanthooastbella, 'Walk., Gatal.* Lop. Het. B. M. 
xxvii, p. 194. 

Tineines. 

•91. Nosymna repletella, Walk., Gatal. Lep. Het. B. M. xxix, 
p. 831. 

92. Sagora RCTiLELLA, Walk., Gliaractcrs of Und. Lep. Het. p. 101 
(1869). 

• 

[The insects before whose names an asterisk (*) is prefixed were 
captured on Nemotha, a peak of the North Cachar Hills about 3300 feet 
high. All the rest were taken at Silcuri, Borakbai, Silduby, Dharmkhal, 
Durgakuna, Doarbun, Irangraara, Doloo, Subong, and other tea-gardens 
in the plains. The only species of any interest to tea-planters are the 
Zeuzera and the two case-bearers belonjsfing to tlie genus TSumeta^ descrip- 
^ tions of which will be published hereafter elsewhere. J. W-M.] 
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XI. — Revised Synopsis of the Species of CboeTadodis, a remasrhahle Chw^ 
of Mantodea covnmonnto India and Tropical America, — By J. Wood- 
Mason, Officiating Superintendent of the Indian Musewm^ and Bro- 
fess&r of Comparative Anatomy in the Medical tGollege^ Calcutta, 

(With 16 Woodcuts.) 

Since the former rversion of this Synopsis was published, some 
additional mO'terial has fallen into my hands; by the •aid of which I 'have 
been enabled to establish the existence of two distinct Indian species, 
and to identify with certainty a larva which I had previously assigned 
with hesitation to Ch. rhomhicollis. 

Two Indian species have been described, one by Fabricius under 
the name of Mantis cancellata, and the other by De Saussuro as Ch, 
squilla from a perfect male insect and a larva. The recent discovery of 
the true female of the latter proves that the insects I had previously 
considered to be females and abnormal males of it represent a different 
species, to which I have the less hesitation in appl3rLng the Fabrician 
name that Prof. Westwood has named a female from Saugor in the 
Oxford Museum Oh\ cancellata. * 

De Saussure has described and figured one of the remarl^^ble larvce 
of the genus — ^that of his Cl . squilla — , and pointed out the close resem- 
blance it bears to that of an American species ; De Borre has recently 
figured a larva of Ch, rhomhicollis which is nearly intenhediate in age 
between my figures 3 and 4 ; a larva of Ch, rhomhoidea is preserved in 
the British Museum ; and I give figures of the larvee of three additional 
species and also of an earlier stage of Ch, squilla; so that, counting the 
larva of Ch, strumaria figured by Merian, larvae of no less than 7 out of 
the 9 species recognized by me are now known. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

Chairadodia cancellata. Ch, brwrmeri, Ch. aervUlei. Ch, squilla, 

5 nymph. S nymph. d nymph* 9 nymph. 

The close similarity of these larvas to one another furnishes a 
C remarkable confirmation of the view that the adults are congeneric. 
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• . * • 

Genus , Cikeiiadodis, Sovville. 

A. Fore femora tvUhout a blade hlotdi on the inner side, 

. J.. (5THEHAi5&DlS STRUM ARIA. 

Madamo Mdrian/Ins. de Surinam, 172(5, tab. 27, ^ nt nymph. 

Roesel von Eoaenhof, Dor Ihonatlich-horausgef^obonen Tnsecten Bolnstigung, 2fcer 
Theil^l749, Locust tab. iii, fig. 1 et 2, nympli (copied from Alerian). 

Mantis strumaria^ Linn., Sysl. Nat. Ins. t. i, pt. ii, 1767, p. 691, no." 13, ?. 

•' Fabr., Ent. Syst. ii, 1793, p. 18, no. 21, $ . 

— — — canccllata, Stoll, Spectres ct Alantea, pi. xi, fig. 42, $ (non Fabr.). 

Choeradodis cancellatat Serville, Hist. nat. des Orthopt. 1830, p. 206, 2 (non 
Fabr.). 

cancdlafa, Saussnre, Mant. Amoric. ]>. 19, cf, ?. 

strumana. Wood- Mason, J. A. S. B. xlix, ]>t. ii, p. 82, 18S0, ? . 

Madame ]\Iei*iaii was tlie first to figure a species of this genus. 
Her figures were named and descrihed by Liuntous, whose description 
applies to the perfect female unsect, ids name leaving obviously been 
suggested by a fanciful resemblance of tlie swellings on the sides of the 
pronotuui in tlie snpjio.stMl nyinpL fo seines of S(;rofnlous tumour.s 
(^strumce). , 



K.g. :», •? . 

The accompanying outline dmwing of the pronotum of a specimen 
when superposed upon the same ^lart of Meriau's figure, accurately coin- 
cides therewith. • 

» StolVs figure 42 without doubt represents a specimen of the same 
species. 

Uab Cayenne (9 , Serville) ; Surinam ( 2, Merian^ Stoll ; cf 2 > -D© 
Saussnre ) . 

B. Fore femora with a black blotch on the inner side, 

(a,) The blotch on the lower half of the joint (American). 

In the females of the following two species, the posterior angles of 
the pronotal expansions are broadly rounded and are not produced back- 
wards beyond the level of the hinder end of the primitive pronotum. 

32 
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2. Chcgbadodis rhombicollis. 

Mantis rhomb icolliSf Latr. fa Voy. do Humb., Zool., Ins. p. 103, pi. 39, figs. 2, 3, ^ . 
Choeradodis jperurianity Servillo, Hist. nat. dcs Orthopt. 1839, p. 207, 

- ■ — — strumaria, Sfcal, Sysb. MantV, 1877, p. 16, ^ • 

rhomhicollis, WW-Mason, 1. c. p. 82 Do Borro, LWto doa 

Mant. Mus. Roy. dc Delg. 1883, p. 6j ot Comptes-rei^dus Soc. Ent. Belg. Nov. 1883, 
9 cl nymph fig. ' , * 

The blotch coniiiiciiccs, in both sexes, n6ar the base of the femur, 
extends through tlic uiigual groove nearly to the middle of the joint, ^nd 
is there succeeded by a marginal row of black points in contact with the 
bases of alternate spines. 



Hab. S ? , G iiayaquil, in the collection of the British Museum ; 
New Granada (cJ ?, SUil) ; ? et nymph, Ecuador, in Mus. Roy. Belg. 

3. Cjia^RADODIS SERVILLEI. 

Wood-Mason, 1. o. p. 83, 9 cb nymph. 

9 . Closely allied to the preceding, from which it differs in having 
the marginal field of the tegniina proportionately narrower, and in tlie 
smaller size, as well as in the different sliape, of the femoral blotch, which 



Fig. 8, 9 . 


is small and oval, commences just beyond the ungual groove, and is fol- 
lowed by a marginal row of small black points. 

Hab. 2 $ , Cache, Costa Rica, in the collection of Messrs. Oodman 
and Salvin and of the Indian Museum ; nymph (Fig. 3), Chiriqui, in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 




J. Wood-Mason — Synopsis of the Species of Chosradodis. 
4. Chcisradodis brunneri. 
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Wood-Mason, J. A. S. B., 1882, xli, p. 21, 9 ct nymi)h. 

$. Closely allied 4o Ch, rkombteoUis, Latr., and Ch. Servillei, W.-M., 
differing from both iu the size, shape, and position of tlie femoral blotch, 
Tjhich is nearly thrice as B)ng as broad, extemls jathcr further in front 
of the ungual gi’oove than ij does behind it, and is followed bj^ four black 
puncta arranged along the lower margin of the joint at the bases of alter- 
nafe spines), and in luiviiig tlu) posterior margin of tlie [)rouotuin slight- 



ly convex instead <tf eoneave ; from tlie former in its niueli narrower and 
fj’om the latter in its ratliei* bioader tc'gninia ;* and from th(5 laUor in the 
nppc'r margin of its fore feinora being cojirsel} gi'anulated, Jiiid sinuous 
inst(*ad of slraiglit, in whieh lattin* rcsp(‘C»- it a])proac'hos tin* [“oririei’, 

• Hab. V and Jiympli ( Kig. SauLa. L'e do Bogota^New Civiiiada, in 
coll. liul. J\[us. (./iilt!ntL;i. 

Ill tlie females of the nc\tt\vo speeies, and, in all probability, in those 
of Ch, rhomboi<Jca also, the posterior a.ngh‘s of the pronotal lanielhe are 
roiind(?d-angiilate and produced backwards, so that the hinder end ot the 
primitive proiiotiim pi-ojiads in the bot tom oi an angular emarginatiou. 

5. Ciiii:Rvr»or)is*L.\neoLLrs. 

Chmrndodis laticnlliSf Sorville, llevuc, p. 21 ; Hist. nal,. dos OrtliopL. 1839, p. 
208, pi. iv, fig. 2, 2 . 

— * Saus.siirr, Mantes .Xmerie. p. 20 , ? . 

strnmnriaj Id , ibid. p. 18, cf . 

■ laiicollis^ Stal, Syst-. Maui. 1877, 17, 2 • 

Wood-Mason, J. A. S. B. 1880, vol. xlix, pt. ii, p. 83, ^ $. 

The blotch is situated, in both sexes, just beyond the ungual groove, 
is oblong- rhomboidal in shape, and is followed by two black points on the 
bases of alternate spines ; tlie re is a fuscous speck at the end of the stig- 
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Jj’ig-U, $. 10, 


1 natal s])ot of tlio logmina ; and tlio nntci-o-lLilui al nuirgiris of the prono- 
tal luinollio are arcuate or convex, especially in the I'enjfile. 

Hab. 5 5 $, Ecuador, in the collection of the Indian Alnseum, 

Calcutta; Peru (9, StSl) ; Cayenne ($, Servllle et Stal) ; Surinam 
( d* , Satfitsnre'). 

0. Ch<ki:adodi8 stalii. 

Wo<id-Masoii, 1. r. p. 83, d $ . 

DilTers from tlie precodin.^ in the shape of the blotch (wluch is 
pointed at both ends and commences in the ungual groove, and on either 
bideof wliichthe femuris paic lutcous-ycllow instead of lun’iig clouded with 
fuscous); ill being without a fiiscrius speck at the distsil mid of the 



stigma; in its shorter and diJTereiilly shaped facial shield ; and in having 
the antero-lateral margins sinuous-concave and the latc'iUl angles of the 
})ionotal expansions more broadly rounded off. 

Hab. 1 d, 4 V, Ecuador, in the Museums of Calcutta and Oxford. 

7. ChiEKADODIS RHOMBOrDEA. 

rhomhnidea, Stoll, Spectres ct Mantes, pi. xi, fig. 45, cf • 

ChiBrudodls rhomhoidea, Wood-Mason, 1. c. p. 84, d . 

A male insect from Para, in the British Museum, agrees neither with 
Saussui’e’s desciiplion (Zee. supra cU. p. 18), nor with any of the sped- 
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mens in the Indian Museum ; it moi’e nearly approaclies Stoll’s figure, 
agreeing therewith in the points in which it di^Eers from the former. 

The blotch commences^ in the ungual groove, thence extending as far 
along the femur as in the preceding four species, but it is not followed 
by a marginal row of black points. The pronotal lamellae have no poste- 
r^r angles, their posteriZ-lateral margins dwindling away to nothing 
posteriorly. ^ • 

Had. $ , Para, in tlic collection of the British Museum. A nymph, 
frcftn Bga, in the same collection, probably also belongs to this species. 

This species is nearest allied to Oh. laticollis. 

(/8.) The hlotch on the upper half of the joint (Indian). 

8. ClKERADODIS CANCP: f^LATA. 

Mantin cancellaia^ Fabr., Ent. Syst. ii, 1793, p. 18. 

Chceradodis squilla, Lucan, Ann. Ent. Soc. Fr. .5 scr. ii, 1872, p. 32, J. 

■ Wood-Msison, 1. c. p. 48 ('ex parLeJ. 

Proiiotum dissimilar in the sc-xos, being imicli less dilated in the 
male than in the female ; its aiitoro-hiieral and poStcro-lateral margins 
not foi'Tiiing an angle at their junction in the female. 

Eeuioral blotch narrower, confined loathe foliaceous crest of the 
joint, and bordered below by a baud of enumcl-like bright emerald -green. 

Ill the shape and extent of the pronotal expansions, the male of this 
species much I’osenibles the same sex of Ctuvradudis rhoinhoidea, differing, 
however, strikingly" therefrom in its much shorter pronotum. The female 
apjjroachcs audi dilTm-s from those of Ch(eradodis rhoitihicollis and its 
allies in the same rc'spects. 

Har. India (Fab rid ns) genemlly, from Ceylon, through Madras and 
Central India ($ in coll. Hop. Oxon.), to the banks of the Killing liiver 
on the K. K. Frontier (nymidi [Fig. L] in coll. liid. Mus. Calc.) 

Ohs. A sperinieii i>f this species in the Britisli Museum is errone- 
ously labelled “ Brazil.” 

9. ClKKRADOnlS vSgUlbLA. 

Chfrradodin scpdlla, Saussiire, Mol. Ortliopt. t. i, 3me fasc. p. 161, pi. iv, fig. 3, 
3a, (S ct nynipli. 

? Luohs, Alin. Entom. Soc. Fr. bop. t. ii, 1872, p. 32, g . 

Wood-Mason, 1. c. p. 81 (ex parte). 

Pronotum similar in the sexes, its postero-lateral forming with its 
an tero- lateral margin a distinct angle in lioth ; that of the male differing 
from that of tlie female only in being rather less expanded, and conse- 
quently loss convex, postero-laterally. 

Femoral blotch broader, extending on to the primitive femur up to 
the inner cud of the unequal groove and not bordered with green. 
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Fi" 14-, <? . Fig. 15 $ . 

It is much more probable that the insect obtained by M. Janseil in 
the neighbourhood of Madras and described by Lucas ns the opposite sex 
of De Saussiire's species is a female of the prccodLiig tlian of this species. 

Hatj. Ceylon, d et nymph in Geneva MLiseiiin, S $ and larvos in 
Museums of Calcutta and Colombo. 

I am indebted to the courtesy and liberality of the Trustees of the 
Colombo Museum for perfect insects and nymphs, and to Mr. F, M. 
Mackwood for a njmiph of this species. 

In Fig. 14, the left lateral angle has been much too rounded off by 
the engraver ; it sliould be like the right. 








